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L’ impression du présent ouvrage débutait a perne que l’auteur mourut. 
Son manuscrit, par bonheur, était presque entierement au point ; on fut 
done en mesure de poursuwre le travail commencé, mats ce dernier, par 
la force des choses, se trouva quelque peuraleni. En particulier les 
circonstances nous amenérent d chercher et 4 trouver plusieurs collabo- 
rateurs bénévoles, sans l’arde desquels les épreuves n’auratent pu étre 
corrigées dans de bonnes conditions. L’essentiel de cette tache ingrate a 
été confiée 4 la grande autorité scientifique et a la bonne volonté. inlas- 
sable de notre collégue le Docteur Walter Zander qua, seules, ont permis 
de la mener & bonne fin. A lut tout d’abord et aussi a ses prédécesseurs, 
le Professeur Polotzky et le Docteur Goldschmidt, la Direction de I’ In- 
stitut francats tient a@ exprimer sa profonde et sincére gratitude. 

Le lwre présente, malgré tout, quelques imperfections, dont al faut 
que le lecteur soit, d’emblée, honnétement prévenu. D’abord, si poussée 
qu'att été V’élaboration du manuscrit, il y subsistait, parfois dans le 
corps méme du texte, plus souvent dans les références, des lacunes que 
auteur s’était promis de combler sur épreuves. Partout ott la chose était 
possible, les compléments nécessaires ont été introduits. En revanche, on 
a di supprimer quelques références par trop rudimentatres. 

D'autre part, dans la mise au pont d’un ouvrage aussi dense, con- 
Sacré @ une matiére aussi complexe, rien ne pouvait remplacer tout a 
fait Veil de V'auteur, sa connaissance intime du sujet, la compétente et 
amoureuse minutie avec laquelle il aurait dirigé et contrélé le travail 
des typographes. Ni le Docteur Zander, ni la Direction de I Institut 
francais ne se sentaient le droit de procéder aux suprémes retouches que 
le Docteur Hans Lewy n’aurait pas manqué d’apporter a son lwre, 
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sur les derniéres épreuves. Cet ouvrage, sous sa forme actuelle, comporte 
assurément des renvots tnexacts et un certain manque d’unilé se remarque 
dans les procédés typographiques employés pour énoncer les références, 
les noms d'auteur, les abréviations. 

Si ces défauts sont regrettables, ils apparaissent bien excusables aussi 
pour les raisons indiquées a l'instant. Telle que nous la présentons au 
public, la synthése monumentale, si richement documentée, réalisée par 


Hans Lewy, garde, selon nous, toute sa valeur. 


Le Caire, Mars 1996. La Direction ve 1’I.F.A.0. 


INTRODUCTION 


There is reason to fear that the title of this work : «Chaldean 
Oracles and Theurgy» will mean little to the student of the his- 
tory of ancient religions, to whom it is primarily addressed. With 
the first part of the title he associates the notion of incoherent 
and only partly intelligible fragments of a collection of Greek 
magico-mystical poems of later antiquity which, by a strange con- 
version, was elevated by the Neoplatonists to the rank of a script- 
ure of holy revelation. With the second part of the title, one 
is accustomed to associate a magical science which, in the twi- 
light of the Greek genius, took possession of philosophy and de- 
frauded it of its fruits. Both concepts finally go back to the Neo- 
platonist Iamblichus who was the first systematizer of the occult 
sciences : it was he, too, who adopted the doctrines of the Chal- 
dean Oracles and incorporated them into his mystertosophy to 
which he gave the name « Theurgy». The task of the present 
work is to bring light into this darkness and to elucidale the 
genesis of this last spiritual discipline of Antiquity. Thereby, 
some of the veils woven by its ancient transmitters and their 
modern adepts will be raised. The name and subject of theurgy 
were the creation of two hellenized Orientals, Julian the Chal- 
dean and his homonymous son, surnamed «the Theurgist», who 
flourished in the times of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. These 
lwo men were the founders of a religious system the principles 
of which they enunciated in the so-called Chaldean Oracles, and 
in other writings. There is little need to comment on the import- 
ance of a detailed knowledge of a religious doctrine, the date of 
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whose origin is ascertainable, for the understanding of the general 
state of ancient creeds in one of their most critical periods. Ma- 
ny of the matters followed up in this investigation may throw 
light on problems of special interest to the historian of religious 
thought. For the rest, we shall be content, if we succeed in 
making clear the inner connections of the Chaldean system and 
the origin of its elements. The broader aspect of its later in- 
fluence which coincides roughly with that of Neoplatonism will be 
viewed only in so far as it is indispensable for the comprehension 
of its sources. 

The vagueness of the concepts currently linked with the sub- 
ject of this work may be explained by the fact that the classical 
philologists, conscious of their duty to pave the way for the under- 
standing of ancient tradition, have neglected their obligation in 
this minor domain. They have more or less excluded the study 
of the Chaldean Oracles from that of the religious documents of 
later Antiquity—a task which they have, in common with theolo- 
gians and orientalists, pursued during the last two generations with 
striking success. The fragments of this Collection, all of them 
quotations by Neoplatonic writers, were brought together, sys- 
tematically arranged and commented at the end of the last century 
(1894) by W. Kroll. This study was not followed up. Occa- 
sionally the teachings of the Oracles were compared with analog- 
ous religious ideas, but no one assumed the toil of testing Kroll’s 
conclusions or even of taking up his researches at the point where 
he left off. The excellence of Kroll’s work is unanimously acknow- 
ledged. It undubitably constitutes a vast advance on that of his 
predecessors (whose rudimentary attempts need now no moreto 
be recorded) and has widely promoted the research in this field. 
Yet truth compels us to, say that its author did not reach the 
principal goal of his efforts. Kroll’s particular merit lies in the 
elucidation of the complicated nature of the tradition and in 
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establishing sound critical principles for the separation of the ge- 
nuine material from subsequent retouching. Beyond that, how- 
ever, he succeeded neither in connecting the single parts into a 
coherent unity nor in satisfactorily explaining their content or ori- 
in. One of the major reasons for his shortcomings has to be 
sought (as Bidez was the first to point out) in his neglect of the 
obvious relations between the theological teachings of the Oracles 
and the theurgical practices described by the same authors in 
these texts and in their other writings. Thus, Kroll not only 
sketched a rather one-sided picture of the character of these 
Chaldean doctrines, but he also deprived himself of one of the 
principal means of interpretation. Yet it would be injust to hold 
this or any other deficiency against him. His work falls into the 
first period of the critical investigation of the religious documents 
of later Antiquity. The results of these studies have since then 
sharpened the eye for many phenomena which, in his time, still 
flowed together in the nebulous picture of «syncretism». The 
fact remains, however, that the obscurity which still veils the mean- 
ing of most of the Chaldean Oracles prevents their true import- 
ance from being recognized. In many respects, indeed, they are 
still terra incognita for the investigator '. 


' For the reasons mentioned above and in order not to expand unduly an 
already lengthy volume, we shall abstain from entering into a continuous debate 
with the opinions of Kroll and from noting (except in a few- instances of major 
Importance) the agreement or difference between our views and those of our 
fore-runner. We shall simply restrict ourselves to quoting the relevant pages 
of his work. 

Since the appearance of Kroll’s study (De Oraculis Chaldaicis. Brestauer Phi- 
lologische Abhandlungen, VII. I. Breslau,1894.76 pp. Cf. also the short survey 
of his results given by him in Rheinisches Museum, 1895, p. 636-639), two 
scholars have dealt with the same subject without adding anything new to the 
results of their predecessor. The first was L. H. Gray who, in the Appendix to 
A. V. W. Jackson’s Zoroaster (New York, 1898, p. 259-273) presented a 
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From this brief glance at the present stage of the research we 
may turn to the plan and the scope of our work. But first, its 
extent requires justification. The main reason for it lies in the 
state of the preservation of the Chaldean Oracles. These texts 
have not come down to us as a whole, but in the form of count- 
less quotations ranging in length from two or three words to a 
dozen lines, and scattered throughout the vast expanse of Neopla- 
tonic writing. It goes without saying that in such unfavourable 
circumstances it was not possible to arrive immediately at explicit 
results. Often, slight allusions had to be investigated as to their 
true reference and gaps to he filled up by hypotheses which, in 
their turn, necessitated a detailed proof. These disquisitions 
could have been abandoned only if the real aim of this attempt 
—the comprehension of the logical cohesion of the single parts 
of the Chaldean system—had been given up. For it is indeed 
our conviction that we have to deal here with a system in the 
proper sense of the word. 

The arrangement of this investigation is conditioned by its aim 
and the peculiarities of the tradition. Completeness of material 
is the prerequisite of every attempt at explanation. For this rea- 
son, the first chapter will be devoted to the proof that, apart 
from some 300 lines of the Oracles collected by Kroll, about 100 


reprint (distorted by many misunderstandings) of ‘the Greek fragments of the 
Chaldwan Oracles collected by Kroll. Besides him, G. R.S. Mean, The Chaldean 
Oracles. Echoes from the Gnosis, vol. VIJII-IX. (The theosophical publishing 
society. London and Benares, 1908) published a highly coloured and very 
often too free rendering of the same fragments with short explanations which, 
too, are mostly borrowed from Kroll (who by writing Latin happily evaded the 
ingrateful task of translation). It is clear that as the aspect and the aims of Mead 
widely differ from ours, §0 our methods could not conform to those used in his 
work. We may, however, gratcfully acknowledge that in the task of putting these 
enigmatic verses into English we were considerably helped by his courageous 
attempt. , 
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lines are still extant which have not yet heen recognized as such. 
These new fragments, which have come down to us through other 
channels than those followed by the main group, admit of a more 
discriminating view of the literary character of these Oracles and 
the intention of their authors, a view varying sensibly from that 
accepted hitherto. The demonstration of the Chaldean origin of 
these fresh texts may serve also as a primary introduction to the 
trend of the ideas of their authors. In this section, anticipation 
of results which can be proved only later has been inevitable. 

By completing the collection of the extant material, our study 
fulfils the first condition for the reconstruction of the Chaldean 
system of belief in its entirety. Chapters -v will be devoted to 
this task. Chapter 1 will be introduced by a brief account of 
the Neoplatonic sources, their nature and the principal rules for 
their critical examination; thereupon, the exposition of the sys- 
tem of the «Intelligible World», the main theme of Chaldean 
theosophy, will follow immediately. Chapter m contains a des- 
cription of the Chaldean mystery of the «Immortalization of the 
Soul», by which the Chaldean Theurgists entered into competi- 
tion with other mystery-cults of their epoch. Chapter rv will deal 
with the practices of the Theurgists and their relation to magic. 
In Chapter v we shall be occupied with Chaldean demonology 
and its affinity with Persian dualism. 

The dispersion of the systematic description into several chap- 
ters often necessitates the separate treatment of related subjects. 
The disadvantage resulting from frequent cross-references may, we 
hope, be offset by the possibility of basing the procedure of recon- 
struction upon the original texts (offered in literal translation and 
quoted in Greek in the annotations) on which it rests. In this 
way, not only may fresh life be given to the enquiry, but the 
critical reader may also be enabled to pursue independently the 
trend of the arguments and to check the respective conclusions 
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or conjectures by reference to their premisscs. This continuous 
control seems to be the more necessary, as the piecing-together 
of the system can be performed only by giving attention even to 
the smallest debris of tradition. 

The purpose of the second part of the present work is the detai- 
led investigation of the genesis of the Chaldean system. The 
separation of the synthesis from the historical analysis may cause 
the reader the inconvenience of comparing the treatment of the 
same theme in the first and the second part (he will be spared 
this, however, as far as possible, by recapitulations). On the 
other hand, it avoids the intermixture of two different questions : 
that of the meaning of a single tenet within the framework of 
the whole system and that of its source. It is a basic rule that 
the origin of an idea implies nothing definite about its signi- 
ficance within the system in which it has later been embodied. 
Neglect of this rule has caused considerable confusion in two neigh- 
bouring areas of research : the philosophy of later antiquity and 
that of gnosticism. This has served as a warning to us. The 
separation of synthesis and analysis will be abandoned only when 
it happens that fragments of the Chaldean Oracles which are not 
intelligible in themselves reproduce an opinion preserved more 
completely elsewhere. 

In the first chapter of the second part (Chap. vi) the obvious 
relations between the metaphysics of the Chaldeans and that of 
the Platonists of their time will be fully dealt with. The respect- 
ive doctrines of the Oracles reflect, as will be shown there, a 
hitherto incompletely known variant of Middle Platonism which 
helps to explain the genesis of several traits of the philosophy 
of Philo and especially of Plotinus. In the second chapter of this 
second part (Chap. vit) the question of the contact between the 
Chaldean Theurgists and that complex of Oriental creeds to 
which they owe their ethnical designation will be answered. The 
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investigation of the religious background will allow us to give a 
broader characterization of the position and importance of the 
Chaldeans within the spiritual movements of their time. 

We may adda short comment on the arrangement of the Appen- 
dix. It will contain a series of preliminary investigations which 
are more than mere annotations, and a collection of all the extant 
fragments of Chaldean writings '. It is true that these texts will 
have been already adduced in the foot-notes to the main investig- 
ation. A separate collection of the material, together with a short 
reference to the appropriate pages of the investigation, may, how- 
ever, be useful to critical readers of this subject and especially 
to occasional users. The want of such a collection has often been 
felt and has possibly discouraged some students from a closer 
occupation with the whole subject. 

This brief sketch of the plan is intended to inform the reader 
to whom the title of this book is too compressed, what he may 
expect of it and, more especially, what he will not find therein. 
Of its inadequacies the author is himself fully conscious. He 
knows that during his six years of occupation with the subject 
he has found his way only gradually and that more than a few 
points of detail seem to him uncertain. On the other hand, he 
acknowledges with gratitude that he could not have reached the 
aim which he set himself without the assistance he derived from 
the masterly researches in the history of religions of the later 
Roman empire by F. Cumont and J. Bidez, of Neoplatonism by 
K. Praechter, E. Bréhier and E. R. Dodds, and from H. Jonas’ 
searching analysis of gnostic structure of thought. It may be ap- 
propriate to conclude this introduction with a sentence of the 
great scholar mentioned first in this list of acknowledgments : 
« The expansion of the Oriental cults is, besides the development 


* See Postscript, p. xx. 
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of Neoplatonism, the most important fact in the cultural history 
of the pagan Empire». The present work dealing with the coali- 
tion of these two spiritual movements may be regarded as an 
attempt to justify the truth of the above dictum of Cumont. 
The author wishes to express his thanks to Dr. S. Pines and 
Dr. Robert Morton Smith who have translated the bulk of the 
manuscript and revised the translation of the other parts. 


H. L. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The author of this book, Hans Lewy, did not live to see its publica- 
tion. He died in 1945. 

For certain corrections in chapters 1 and n H. J. Polotsky is respon- 
sible, for those in other chapters E. D. Goldschmidt. 

During the printing of the book a slight change had to be made in 
chapter 1 which affected the numbering of the notes. The references 
to them are one number higher than as indicated in the text. 

The collection of all the extant fragments of Chaldiran writings, to 
which the author referred on p. x1x of the introduction to the book, was 
not found among the papers which he left. The only reference which 
was found was a note relating to the order of the fragments in the texts 
in chapter 1 of the book; we wish to add it for the benefit of the reader 
although it was only in the form of a rough draft : 


Cuapten I 


Fragment I : Nos. 38, 49, 43, 45, 47, 48, 5a. 
— IL: Nos. 54-56, 58, 59, 62, 64, 65. 
— HII: Nos. 69, 70, 74-77, 83 ff., g1, g4. 
~ IV: Nos. 97, 101, 106-109, 111-114, 191, 196 and 
130-139, 134. 
-—- V: Nos. 134, 138, t4g, 191, 153. 
— VI: Nos. 163-165, 168, 170, 179, 173, 177. 
— VIE: Nos. 187 (I, no. 93), 181, 184, 187, 190-199, 
195. 
7 VIII : Nos. 198, 200-203, 205, 209, 218, 2914. 
~ IX: Nos. 991 bd, 295, 926, 23a, 233, 236, 238, a4o. 
— X: Nos. 246, 247 a-b, 249, 250, 259-954, 
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Fragment XI: Nos. 255, 256, 259, 260, 266, 267, 270-275, 
— XII: Nos. 281, 283, 287, 291, 293, 295, 296, 300. 
—  XHI: Nos. 303-305, 309, 311, 313, 314, 317, 3a0, 
322. 
— XIV: Nos. 239, 331, 333, 334, 351, 353-355, 359. 
365, 373, 379, 387, 388. 
— XV: Nos. 395-397, 402, 403, 4o6. 


Warten Zanper. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


ANCIENT TEXTS 


Aveinus = Axpinus, Didascalicus, ed. C. F. Henwann (Appendix Platonica, p. 159- 
189, Teubner), quoted by pages and lines. 


Anon, Taun. = Anonymus Taurinensis, fragments of a commentary on Plato’s Par- 
menides, edited by W. Knott in Rhein. Museum, XLVII, 599-627. 


Apuerus = Aputet Pratonict de Philosophia libri, rec. P. Tuomas (Teubner, 1991) : 
De deo Socratis, p. 6-35; De Platone et eius dogmate, I-II, p. 82-134. 

Ascteptus == ps-Apuleius, Asclepius, ed. P. Tuomas (see Apulewus), p. 36-81. 

Corr. Hea. = Hermetis Trismegisti Poemandres, rec. G. Parthey, Berlin, 1854. 
Sometimes quoted with a page-reference to R. Rerrzenstein, Poimandres 
(Leipzig, 1904), sometimes to W. Scorr, Hermetica (vol. I-IV [Oxford, 
1g24)). 

Daw. = Damasctus, Dubitationes et solutiones, ed. C.\. Ruetie, vol. I-II (Paris, 1889). 

Exc. Var. = vide Procu. Exe. Vat. 


Heamus Phaedr. = Heamue in Platonis Phaedrum scholia, ed. F. Ast in Platonis 
Phaedrus, Leipzig, 1810. 


Hreroct. Carm. Aur. = Hienocus, Commentar. in aureum carmen Pythagorae, in Mul- 
lach, Fragm. philos. Graec.. 1, 416 Mf. 


Tana. Myst. = laupuicnus, De mystertis, ed. Parthey (Berlin, 1857); other works 
of Iamblichus by pages and lines of Teubner edition. 

Lous Mens. = Joannis Laurentii Lydi liber de mensibus, ed. R. Winscn (Teubner, 
1898). 

Maninus, Vit. Proel. = Marini Proelus, in V. Cousin, Procli opera inedita (Paris, 1864), 
p. 1-66. 


Max. Tyr, = Maxi Tyart Philosophumena, ed. H. Hobein (Teubner, 1910). 


Mica. Irat, = Cramer, Aneedota Oxoniensia, III, 180-183 (see Excursus, VI, 1 {.). 


Newenwus = Studie over den Wisgeer Numenius van Apamea mit mitgave der frag- 


menten door E.-A. Leemans. Gant, 1937 (quoted by pages and lines). 


XXIV ABBREVIATIONS 

Oxrmrtopor. Phaed. = Oururionont scholia in Platonis Phaedonem. cd. W. ‘Nonvin 
(Teubner, 1913). 

Otymptovon. Proleg. in Plat. philos. = Upodeyouev2 tis WAdtavos Prdocoias, in 
Appendix Platonica, p. 196-229, ed. C. F. Hermann (Teubner). 

P. Mac. == Papyri Graecae Magicae, by K. Preisenpanz, I (1928), II (1931). 

Oren. Frac. = Orphicorum Fragmenta, collegit O. Kean (Berlin, 1992), quoted 
by the numbers of the fragments. 

Pourn. Abst. = Porphyrii opuscula selecta, rec. A. Navcx (Teubner, 1886), De absti- 
nentia ab esu carnis, I-IV, p. 85-270. 

Porpu. Antr. = De antro nympharum, Nawck, p. 55-81. 

Ponrn. Epist. Aneb. — Epistola ad Anebonem, in Parthey’s edition of Iambl. Myst., 
P- XXIX-XLY. 

Ponpu. Hist. Philos. Fragm. = éx tis Gidood@ov iolopizs, Navcx, p. 3-16. 

Ponpu. Marc. = Ad Marcellam, Navck p. 271-297. 

Ponpn. Philos. Orac. = Porphyrit de philosophia ex oraculis haurienda librorum relt- 
quiae, ed. G. Wourr, Berlin, 1856. 

Porrn. Regr. = De regressu animae, in J. Bivez, Vie de Porphyre (1913), Appendix, 
p. 27°-44". 

Ponpn. Sent. == Sententiae, ed. B. Momment (Teubner, 1.907). 

Proci. Alc. = Procli commentar. in Platonis Primum Alcibiadem, in V. Cousin, Procli 
opera inedita (Paris, 1864), p. 281-609. 

Proct.. Crat. = Procli in Platonis Cratylum comm. ed. G. Pasquats (Tenbner, 1908). 

Proct.. Dub. Prov. = De decem dubitationibus circam providentiam, in V. Cousin, op. ett., 
p. 76-145 (the Latin translation of William of Morbecca). 

Proct. Exe. Vat. = Excerpta Vaticana, ed. Prrra, Analecta sacra et class.. V, 9 (1888) 
1g2 ff. (see chap. mn, n. 18). 

Proct. Hymns = Procit Hymni, in Eudociae Procli Claudiani carmina, rec. A. Lunwicn 
(Teubner, 1897), p. 133-158. 

Pnoct. Mal. Subs. = De malorum subsistentia, in Cousin, op. it., p. 196-267 (Latin 
translation of William of Morbecca). 

Proct. Parm. == Commentar: in Platonis Parmenidem, Cousin, 617-1314. 

Proct. Prov. == De providentia et fato, Cousin, 146-195 (translation of: William of 


Morbecca). 
Proct. Rp. = In Platonis Rem publicam commentar., ed. W. Know, vol. I-IT (Teubner, 


1899-1901). 
Paoct. Th. Pl. = Theologia Platonica, ed. Aem. Portus, Hamburg, 1618. 
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proce. Tim. = In Platonis Timacum commentar. ed. E, Dieu, vol. I-III (Teubner, 
190 3-1 go 6) . : 

Proce. wepi THF xaO" EAAnvzs leprreniis téxvns, ed. Bioez, C. M. A. G., VE, p. 148- 
151. Proclus’ philosophical writings are quoted by volume, page and line. 

Pseuus C. M. A. G., VI vide Bidez. 

Peenius Comm. = Ej ynots tev Xadsatxav dnt, Micne, P. G., CXXIT, 1193-1150. 

Pseuuus De operat. daem. -= De operations daemonum, ed. J. F. Botssonape, Michael 
Peellus, Nurenberg, 1838, 1-36. Micne, P. G., GXXII, 820 A-876 A. 
Bivez, C. M.A. G., VI, p. 119-131. 

Pseevs Expos. = Exdeows xeParawdys tov apd Xaddalois dpyalwy Soypatav. 
Mrene, P. G., CXXII, 1149 C-1153 B. 

Psenwus Hyp. == Trorimwors xeGarawdys tov w2pt Xaddalos dpxalwn Soypatwy, 
ed. W. Know, De Oracults Chaldatcis, p.. 73-76. 

Paeuius Quaenam sunt-= Quaenam sunt Graecorum opiniones de daemonibus, ed. Bots- 
SONADE, op. cit., p. 36-43. Micne, P. G., CXXII, 876 B-881.. 

Psguius Script. Min. = Michaelis Pselli scripta minora, ed. Kurtz-Drexl, Milano, 1936. 

Psexius Mél, Cumont, = Binez, Proclus wepi tips iepatixijs téyvns, in Mélanges Cumont. 
As to these and other works of Psellus see Excursus VI. 


Simpt, Phys. = Simplictt Commentar. in Aristot. Physica, ed. H. Diets, 188-95 
(Comm. in Arist. gr. vol. 10-11). 


Sr. v. ra. = Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, coll. von Arnim, Leipzig, 1921-47, vol. 
LIV. 


Synes. Hymn. = Synestt Hymni, in Micne, P. G., LXVI, p. 1587-1616. 

Syves. Insumn. = De insomniis, Micng, 1281-1320. 

Synes. Prov. = De providentia, I-II, Mine, 1910-1981. 

Tweos. = Xpyopoi tév EXAnvindv Sedv, Theosophia Tubingensis, ed. K. Burssca, 
.-Leipzig, 1889, p. 95-196 (quoted by the numbers of Buresch’s edition). 


MODERN WORKS. 


Bivez, C. M.A. G., Vi= Catalogue des MSS. Alchimiques Grecs, vol. VI (various 
works of Psellus, with introduction). 


B.-C., Mages hell. = J. Bivez et F. Cusonr, Les mages hellénisés, vol. I-II (Paris, 1938). 
Cunonr, After Life =F. Cumonr, After Life in Roman paganism, New Haven, 1922. 
Cumont, M.d. M. == Die Mysterien des Mithra, 3rd ed., 1923. 


Comonr, M. M. M. = Textes et monuments Sigurés relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra, 2 
vol. Paris, 1896-1899. 


KXVI ABBREVIATIONS 

Cumont, Rel. Orient. -= Les religions orientales dans le poganisme romain, 4th ed., 
Paris, 1929. 

Cumont, Théol. sol. = La théologie solaire du payanisme romain, Méw. prés. par 
divers savants Acad. Inscr. XII, 2° partie, 1g0g, 447-44g. 

Dopos, Proclus—E. R. Dovvs, Proclus, The Elements of Theology, Oxford, 1933. 

Horenen, O.-Z. = Th. Hoprner, Griechisch-Aegyptischer Offenbarunyszauber, vol. 1- 
IL (Studten zur Paldographie und Papyruskunde, her. von C. Wessety, vol. 
XXI, 1921, and XXIII, 1924), quoted by paragraphs. 

Kern, Orph. Fragm. == Orphicorum fragmenta, coll. O. Kern, Berlin, 1992. 

Kocn = H. Kocn, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen Beziehungen zu Neuplatonis- 
mus und Mysterienwesen, Mainz, 1900. 

Krout = Guil. Krowt, De Oraculis Chaldaicis, Breslauer Philologische Abhandlun- 
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I 
THE EXPOSITION OF THE CHALDASAN SYSTEM 


CHAPTER I 


NEW CHALDEAN ORACLES IN PORPHYRY'S WORK 
cON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ORACLES” 


1. The metaphysical Oracles.—The peculiar character of the Chaldwan 
Oracles is evinced by the existence of accurate data concerning the bio- 
graphy of their authors'. There were two of these : Julian, surnamed 


' Sorpas, s.v. lovAsavds (No. 434 Adler) : 4 10% wpodexOévros (sc. TOY NaAdaiov, 
see p. 5 note 4) vids, yeyoves («flourished », sce E. Rowe, Kleine Schriften, 1, 1141.) 
éwi Mapxov Avrwyivov tod Paciéws. Eypave xai avtds Oeoupyina, TeAgoTixa, 
Adyta 3° éway nai GAAa b02 tis torabtys emioTiuns xpiGia tv} YXAvOvELY (con- 
tinued n. 434). Losecx, Aplaophamus, 109, was the first who—because of this 
slatement of Suidas—supposed Julian to be the author of the Chaldean Oracles. 
He was followed by Kroll (p. 71), who however was induced by Wendland’s review 
( Berlin. Philolog. Wochenschrift 1895, 1040) to change his opinion (P. IV,, s. v. 
Julianos No. g, p. 17). Suidas’ accuracy has been finally proved by Bidez, who has 
shown that the concordant biographical data given by the Byzantine Neoplatonist 
Peellus (see note 8) may be traced back to Proclus’ lost commentary on the Chaldean 
Oracles. Cf. J. Bidez in Michel Psetius, Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques grecs 
(€. Ml. A.G.), vol. VI, Bruxelles 1996, p. 106 f. 

Julian's slay in Rome is presupposed in Anastasius Sinaita’s (s. VII, Migue, P.G., 
aoe 515 A) statement (embroidered by legendary traits) that in the time of 
. yee ( ys in the course of a magical combat with Apollonius of Tyana (cf. 
hy wi Jabir tbn Hayyan et la science grecque. Mémoires présentés a [Institut 
ig: se rt. XLV. Le Caire 1949, p. 291) and Apuleius (see ch. v, note 109), he 

Wered the cily from plague; cf. Hist. Aug. Marc. Ant. 13,1. It fits in with 


the fact that he took part in Marcus Aurelius’ campaign against the Marcomans; see 
next note. 
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‘‘the Chaldgzan’’, and his son, Julian ‘‘ the Theurgist”’. The younger 
of them was born at the time of Trajan and lived in Rome in the second 
half of the 2nd century. He took part in the campaign of Marcus Aure- 
lius against the Marcomans and claimed to have worked a celebrated rain- 
miracle (4.p. 174). According to him, the storm which after a period 
of prolonged drought burst over the Roman camp, saving the soldiers 
from dying of thirst and frightening off the barbarians, was brought about 
by his conjurations ; a pretension disputed by the Christian soldiers. of 
the Legio fulminata, who ascribed this effect to their own prayers, by the 
adherents of the ‘‘old faith’’, who attributed it to the offerings of tthe 
Emperor, and by a third group who believed in the occult powers of an 
Egyptian magician—a diversity of opinions which illustrates the competi- 
tion of the various religions within the Roman army °. 


* Surpas, s. v. lovaAczvds (No. 434 Adler) : 811 todrév Grzor Suber wore xapdvtrwy 
tav Pwnswr, éaiGrns wonjoa véen te ayecOqva: CoPwdy xai duSpov aPeivat 
Aa6pov ap2 Gpovrais te xai osdzow éwahdAnhots: xi totto coPia tivi ép) dozcOa 
lovArzvov, of 8¢ Gaow AprovPw, tov AlyUrtioy PirdcoGor, toito wemonxsrat td 
Savpdorov. Similarly ibid., s.v. Apvot@rs (No. 3987); Mist. Aug. Heliogab. g, 1; 
Dio Cass. LXXL. 8; Ceauoix, De VI cons. Honor., 348. Now also Psetivus, wéo2 
yéon sav PrrocoPounevwv Ad) wv, in Scripta minora p. 446, 28, ed. Kurtz-Drext, 
Milano 1936), and in Bivez, Mélanges Cumont, 1, 1936. p. 93, 8 : lovAtavos 6 
ovolparetozs Mipxw tH Baoidel éxi Ainzs oTpatztorts. As to this historical 
event cf. Rexan, Marc-Auréle, 273 (f.; Hannack, Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen 
Akademie 1894. 835-882; J. Gerrckex, Neue Jakrbicher fur Philologie, 1898, 253 f. 

Dio Cassius, who dues not mention Julian, relates that when the Egyptian magician 
Arnuphis conjured certain demons and the ‘Hermes of the air’’, the sky suddenly 
became elouded anil rain poured down over the thirsty army; bolts of fightaing 
at the same lime spread confusion among the enemy. Horrnen, 0.-Z., 1, 730, 
assumes by mistake that this Arnuphis was one of the Chaldwan theurgists. As to 
the interpretation of W. Weber. see Witawowitz, Glaube der Hellenen ll, 4g4, n. 

The statement of the /list. Aug., l.c., thal the Marcomans were induced by the 
conjurations of the Chaldeans and the Magi to keep peace , docs not refer to the miracle 
of the rain, which took place daring the war, but to another magical operation which 
will be examined below, chap. iv, u. 72. See also Hopren, 0.-Z., 1, 813. 

Cravorayus, 4c., relates that the magical conjuration of the Chaldeans caused the 
gods to send forth Jightnings against the enemy, Jul dues not mention the miracle 
of the rain, attributed to Julian by Surpas, l.¢., who probably draws his information 
(as does Psellus) from Proclus. Gf. Kaout, P.IV., s.v. Julianos No. 9, p. 15. 
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This Julian inherited his wisdom from his father, a contemporary of 
Trajan, Hadrian and the Antonines, who bore the same: name ® ; Suidas, 
who has collected some biographical data concerning the two Julians, 
calls the older ‘‘ the Chaldean ’’, in contradistinction from his son “ the 
Theurgist’’". The Neoplatonists, when quoting the Chaldean Oracles, 
frequently ascribe them to both of them; the authors are often named by 
them ‘‘the Chaldeans’’ or ‘‘ the Theurgists’’ or ‘* one of the Theur- 
gists’. The reason for these appellations must be sought in a tradition 
affirming the collaboration of the father and the son®. Suidas attributes 
to Julian the father the authorship of only one work, On the Demons®; 
while the son is named by him as the author of a number of books 7, 
among them of the ‘‘Oracles (Logia) in verses’’ (Adyta oi’ éxv) which, ac- 
cording to an authentic tradition, are identical with the ‘‘ Chaldean 
Oracles’’ (Logia) quoted by the Neoplatonists °. 
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* Pertuus, xatyyopia Tov apytepéws (in : Scripta minora, p. 441, ag f., and in 
Bivez, Mélanges Cumont, p. 93,1. 13) : lovAsavds 34 tis dvnp ei Tpasavot Bacrdws 
(continued note 8). Psellus (Biez, C. Af. A.G., V1, p 178, 0. 2), whose source is 
Proclus, designates the two Julians as of éwi tot Mdpxov lovAsavoi; cf. Proct., 
Rp. Il, 193, ta trois éwi Mapnov Seovpyois; id. Crat. 72, 10 tois émi Mapuov yevo- 
pévots (see note 1) Seoupyois. See below, nole 177 and chap. m1, n. 4o. 

* Suipas, s.v. lovAravds (No. 433) : XaASaios, PrddcoGos, warp tod KAnOévtos 
Seovpyot lovAtavod. &ypave wepi daipdvav Bi6dia A. 

* See Bivez-Conont, Mages hellénisés, 1, 176: *‘ La science ésolérique des Mages 
se lransmettait de pére en fils’’, the references thidem. A. Dierenicu, Mithrasliturgie 
5a f. 980. . 

* See supra, n. A. 

” See the list given by Suidas, in’ note 1. As to Julian's other writings see 
Know, P. W., 5.0. Julianos, No. 9, p. 15 and below, chap. 1, noles 156 and 920. 

* Pseutus, Script. min., p. 241, 29 f. (see supra, n. 3) : lovAcavos 3¢ ts avn 
Ei Tpzravoy Paoisws év éweot ta tovTwY (se. tOv Xadbalwy) edGero déypata, & 31) 
xa adoyid» Bacww of +4 exsivey (se. THY Xaddalwv ) cepvivortes. Ibidem, p. 446.10: 
fo7 3 1s xai Seoroyla wap’ avrois (sc. trois XaASaiow)... 3: énav pev cvyxer- 
Beem. Inen, Ad Gregor. Naz. Orat. XXIX, a (see Binez, C.M.A.G. VI, p. 163, 19, 
and Mélanges Cumont I, 93, 22 f.) (after having quoted Chotdean doctrines) : Tov 32 
Tototrwy dvopatey te xal Sokay & emi Mdopxov lovAravds xaOnyyoato, év emeoww 
cure ovyypavauevos, & 39) xal ws «Adyia» EGuuveita: waps ty pets TadTa. 

According lo the first passage of Psellus, the Chaldean Oracles were composed by 
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These Chaldean Oracles claim to contain the doctrines which the gods 
disclosed to the two Julians. They are revelations which the Theurgists 
have written down. Accordingly, the Neoplatonists who believed in the 
legitimate character of the inspiration frequently quoted the Chaldaan 
Oracles as utterances of the gods themselves and did not mention quite 
so often their Chaldean hypophets who, in their opinion, had only played 
a secondary part. 

Who are the gods to whom the Chaldwans owed their wisdom? The 
Neoplatonists employ in their quotations various expressions : ‘‘The god”’, 
‘One of the gods’’, ‘The gods’’, etc.°. While the plural remains un- 
explained, Damascius, one of the chief transmitters of the Chaldean 
Oracles, adds sometimes to the singular the attribute : ‘The prophesy- 
ing’ !°, The oracle-giving god par excellence is Apollo; he is evidently 
considered as one of the utterers of the Chaldean Oracles. Alter quoting 
an Oracle Proclus designates the priests of the Chald@an mysteries as 
those who ‘‘preside at the sacraments of Apollo’ !!. The functions of 
the priests must be discussed further on. There is no doubt, however. 
that one group of the Chald#an Oracles was thought to have been com- 
municated to the Julians by Apollo. 

It can be shown that some of the Chaldean Oracles were ascribed to 
another divinity. In one of the fragments Psyche speaks in the second 
person of her place in the supercelestial world, and of her functions !°. 
Psyche, the Gosmic Soul, is identical with Hecate, who plays a very consi- 


Julian the father. We have no means of ascertaining whether Porphyry’s work 
eis 2 lovAravod tod XaASziov (see below p.8. n. 19) was directed against the father 
or the son; but this philosopher, too, seems to have ascribed the Oracles to a 
single author. 

* See Excursus I. 

 Damascivs, Dub. 1, 155,15 and Il, 16, 6: Qnoiv 6 ypyopwdav Seds; ibid. 
II, 88, 6: 8 xonopwddv; 1, 309, 25 : of xpnopoi tHv Seay; 1,317, 9: of Seol..- 
xpnopwsotow. II. ag, 18 the author designates a Chaldean Oracle as xpnopwdit. 

" Cf. Proce., Crat., 101, 3 : 81d xai 6 Seovpyds 6 tijs teAetijs tovrow (se. tot 
Andddwvos) woonadnyovpevos dnd tar xadapcewy apyeTzt xai Te WepipparTewy, 
followed by the fragment, quoted n. 139 below. 

* Cf. chap. m,n. 70. \ 
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derable part in the Oracles 13. It follows that this goddess too was deem- 
ed one of the inspirers of this work. . 

. Probably there were other gods who, in their oracles, imparted to the 
Chaldeans knowledge of their divine secrets 4. Tt can, at all events, 
be taken as certain that the Chaldzan Oracles were not published anony- 
mously, but as a collection of the revelations of various gods 5, Con- 
sequently, we are not obliged to limit our investigations to the half- 
anonymous quotations of the Neoplatonists, but may reckon with the 
possibility of discovering Chaldean theosophy in oracles ascribed to 
Apollo, Hecate and also other divinities. 

The Chaldean Oracles were brought to the notice of the Neoplatonists 
(to whom we owe all the information we “possess upon this subject) by 
Porphyry. According to his own statement '*, this philosopher has had 
frequent recourse to these Oracles in his treatise On the Return of the 
Soul (De regressu animae)'". It is evident that the Chaldean Oracles 
were the source of many of the religious ideas discussed in this treatise '*. 
Porphyry describes their verses as ‘‘sayings of divine wisdom”’, that is to 
say he believes in the inspiration of the Ghaldwan hypophets. It is 


'* Further fragments of the Cha!dean Oracles delivered by [ecate-Psyche will be 
quoted below, n. 152 and 165, and chap. 0, n. 97 and 117. 

" Tamauicaus, De mysteriis, Il, 10, states that gods, angels and good demons 
habitually impart to men the knowledge of their own nature. He probably refers 
in this passage, as in many others, to the Chaldean Oracles. A Chaldean Oracle 
tlelivered hy the ministering angels will be quoted below, p. 29, n. 77; also one 
delivered by the ‘‘souis’’, chap. m1, n. 22. 

"* Thus Wendland, see p- 3, note 1. 

© Aucustine, De civ. det, X, 32 :°*(Porphyrius) se a Chaldaeis oracula divina 
sumpsisse, quorum adsiduam commemorationem facil, lacere non potuit’’. See 
next nole, 

‘i The work of Ponenyay, De regressu animae, is only known lo us by the 
qnolations from a Latin translation figuring in Aucustine, De cis. dei, X, g-39, and 
ere on. The fragments have heen collected and annotated by J. Bivez, Vie de 

onphyre (1913), Appendix Il, pp- 27° — 44°. Brief summaries of the contents 
eeegiiaean in Biozz, Le., pp. 88-97. 158-162; J. Gerrcuen, Ausgang des grie- 
a Heidentums (1920), Gg f.; and H. Lierzmann, Geschichte der alten 
ice Wl (1938), 96 f. Cf. Excursus Il of the present work. 
Gf. Kroll. 6; Bidez in the notes to hie edition. 
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probable that this work of Porphyry formed a part of.his monograph 
‘On the doctrines of Julian the Chaldean’’ (els ra lovAsavot tou Xa). 
daiov) mentioned by Suidas 9. 

The principal work of Porphyry dealing with the oracular poetry bore 
the title On the Philosophy of the Oracles (wepi tis éx Aoyiww PrhocoPias); 
it comprised three volumes 2°. We know it chiefly by the long excerpts 
inserted by Eusebius into his Praeparatio Evangelica. Porphyry’s intention 
—as revealed in the title, and set forth in the introduction—was to demon- 
strate in this work the concordance of the cognitions of the philosophers 
with the oracles of the gods. The mental weariness, the distrust of the 
intellect, the spiritual disillusionment of the epoch, are expressed in 
Porphyry’s introductory remarks : ‘‘The utility of this collection can be 
appreciated most of all by those who having experienced at some time 
the birth-throes of truth (7. e. metaphysical perception) have prayed to 
receive a divine revelation, and thus to obtain through the trustworthy 
teaching of its spokesmen a surcease of- philosophical perplexity ’’ !. 

This yearning for revelation accounts for Porphyry’s readiness to admit 
the inspired character of the Chaldwan Oracles. It seems therefore 
strange that in his principal work on the philosophical significance of the 
oracles there has been found no trace of a utilisation of these Chaldean 
prophecies 2? of which he speaks with such reverence elsewhere. As a 
matter of fact, the philologists were at fault in this question. This was 
not for lack of a pointer to the true facts of the case. A quotation, trans- 
mitted by the Byzantine Neoplatonist Lydus and mentioning a basic 
Chaldean concept, is plainly described in his introductory formula as 


'* See Bidez. p. 52”, 18; p. 70° No. 50. The work used by Augustine may 
have formed a part of Porphyry’s eis ta lovAravod to XaAdaiov. The argumenls in 
favour of this supposition will be found in Excursus II. 

* Porphyrii de philosophia ea oraculis haurienda librorum reliquiae, ed. G. Wolll. 
Berlin 1856. Cf. also Binez, Vie de Porphyre, 17 ff. The attempt of G. Heuten, 
Meélanges Cumont 1, 253-9, to show that the monograph of Porphyry on Helios 
(ef. Binez, /.c., p. 73, No. 76) formed a part of his Philosophy of the Oracles, is not 
convincing. 

™ Wollf, 110 f. (Euses., Pr. Ev. 1V, 7, 2). 

°° Thus Kroll, 6. who follows Losecx, Aglaophamus, 103 f.. and Wolff, a9. 
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“ying from Porphyry’s treatise On the Philosophy of the Oracles **. The 
mage is that in this work he made use of the Chaldean 
eee however, it was not drawn, the quotation being ascribed to 
coin t this philosopher’s writings **. Our contention with regard 
to this capital work of Porphyry is borne out by a scrutiny of the prophecies 
figuring in it, many of which are of Chaldzan origin. We shall begin 
our examination with the most important of these texts. 

Porphyry quotes, in the second book of his Philosophy of the Oracles a 
mystic hymn, which served to its re-discoverer, the humanist Augustine 
Steuchus (author of the Philosophia Perennis, a. 1540) as welcome corro- 
boration of his universal theistic religion : 

«:Jneffable Father of the immortals, Eternal, Mystes, O Lord, Thou who 


. Lypus. De mensibus IV, 53, p. 110, 18 f., ed. Wuensch : 6 pévror MopPupros 
dv ta Oropyypatt tev Aoy iw (similarly also Eus., Pr. Ev. V, 10. 13; Wolff, 129: 
dv 1H SnAwbeioy tay Aoyiwv ouvzyw7H) tov ‘Ais éméxewa’ (a Chaldean term 
designating the Second world-fashioning Intellect, see chap. 1, u. 187), touréo7: tov 
rev Srwv Syptovpydv, tov waps lovdziow tipdyerov civar d&ioi, bv 6 Xaddaios 
Ssurepov 4nd t00 4a2k éwéxea (see ch. un, n. 43), tovrdo% Tov dy2000, Seoroyet. 
Porphyry’s interpretation may be influenced by au oracle, quoted in the same work , 
which pra‘ses the Chaldawans aod the ‘‘Hebrews’’ as the pure worshippers of the 
‘*Self-created God-Ruler’’ (Eus.. Pr. Ev. 1X, 10, 4; Wolff,14:). The identification 
of the God of the Jews with the demiurge implied, according to Neoplatonic doctrine, 
his subordination to the First Principle. 

* Kroll while at work on his study of the Chaldean Oracles (finished 1894) 
could not yet draw upon this passage of Lydus, which was first published by 
Wuensch in 1898. In his article on Julian the Theurgist in Pauly-Wissowa written 
aflerwards he supposcs that this text refers to a special monograph of Porphyry on 
the Chaldean Oracles. There is however no evidente whatever for the existence of 
such a work. Kroll, it is true, refers to a statement of Marinus, Vita Procli, 26 
(see below, ch. 1, n. 13) as to the ‘innumerable (sic) wrilir gs of Porphyry and 
lamblichus on the Logica aud similar works of the Chaldeans’’, but this is an indication 
of the subject-matter of these writings , and not of their lites. Bipez, Vie de Porphyre, 
P. 70, No, 50 assigns the passage of Lydus to Porphyry's treatise eis +2 lovAravod 
as XzAéaiov (upon which cf. p. 8. n. 19), but gives no proof of this assertion. 

. * Wolff, 144 f., reprinted in Anthologia Graeca, vol. III, p- 519, No. a61, ed. 
Didot; Bunescn, Klaros (Leipzig 1889). No. 27-8, p. 102 f. has provided a much 
more salisfactory edition, concerning which see below, p. 16, . 39. On Steuchus 
see Wolff, 106 f., 143; Buresch, g2, n. 3. 
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ridest on the ethereal back of the revolving worlds ‘where the Vigour of 
Thy Strength is fixed ; to Thee, Who seest, and with Thy beauteous ears 
hearest everything (we pray). Hear Thy children whom Thou hast be. 
gotten in the times. For Thy golden, abundant, eternal Strength 
abides above the world and the starry heaven. Above Her (Strength), 
Thou art exalted, moving thyself through Light, and suckling, through 
eternally flowing channels, the equipoised Intellect; Who brings forth 
this all by shaping the imperishable matter, of which the creation was 
resolved upon when Thou boundest it by forms. Therefrom flow the 
procreations of the Holy Rulers, who are about Thee, most kingly All- 
Father and only Father of the mortals and of the happy immortals. The 
others are separated, though descending from Thee, and transmit 
everything in messages to Thy first-born Intellect, and to Thy Might. 
Beside these, Thou hast also created a third class of Rulers, who constantly 
hear Thee and praise Thee in their songs, in accordance with their will 
and with Thine, they sing till to-day...’’ *. 


* Theos., No. 27 : Ors MopBupros ev a Seutépw PiGAiw nijs ex Aoy ian PrroaoPias 
avrot wapatibera: ypyopoy wepi tov Scot tod dbavatov, Exorra oltws" 


1 Adavérwy &ppnte warp, aidme, nvo72, 

xdopwrv 2u@8pdnwv ewoyoupenc, déor0T2, vwTOIs 
aifepiois, AAxis wa oor Mévos éoTypmrat, 

wars’ émidiepxouévy xal dxovovt’ obzc1 xadois: 
HATH Teadv waidwy, obs jpocas attos ev dpas. 


er 


on yap tree xdopov te xai odpavdy doTepdzrtx 
Xpvoy Uwépnerrz: BoAAy aldwios Adw}, 
Hs twep ywpnoa, dplvwr Dwi ceavtér, 
devdois dyetoion tHOnvay Noty atadavtoy, 

10 ds pa xver té3e wav, texyvapevos COTO VAyY, 
Hs yéveots Sedéunrat, bre oGe rumoiow Einoas. 
evOev exciapsiover yousi dylav wév dvaxtar 
ép@l of, wavténatop Paorhéolate x2i nove Quntéy 
dOavatow re watep paxdpwr. al 3° eloiv arepber 

1h é« oéo pev yeyadoat, Un’ dyyeAlaios 3° Exaol2 
ampeaSuyevel Sityoues vow xzi xdptel TO od. 
poe 3° ert nal rpfrov 4Ado yévos wonjoas dvixtwy, 
ol oe xP #uap &youvow dvupveiovtes doidais 
BovAdpevdn f° 20édovtes, doididover 3° éodjde. 
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These enigmatic verses concord in their vocabulary and in their tenets 
we: 


‘th the Ghaldean Oracles; they use the same distinctive words : 
with : 


Strength” (daxy), and “Vigour of Strength’? (Axis uévos), ‘channels’’ 
‘ ; 


_——— 


§ (according to Burescl:). 7 | 
ne: a copy of a MS of Strasburg (the original was burned in 1870). 


dating from 180. ; 

T(aurentianus 3a. 16), with which S¢(euchus) mostly concords. 

R(orbonicus Neapolitanus Il. F..g). The varions readings found in an Ambrosia- 
nus used by Angelo Mai (see Wolff, 106 f.) need not be considered. 

Apparatus criticus (Slips of the pen and other obvious mistakes will not be noted) 
v. 8 Haopnoa BL St H2dpnoa T v. 9 teOqvan codd. teraivew corr. Buresch v. 10 
rexvapevos T St texvotpevos B rexvdpmeros Lv. 11 $8] sv codd., corr. Wolff et 
Buresch Ste] bt codd., corr. Wolff. v.13 wavrématop T in marg. B St wartéxpatop 
LT Baotdéotase T Pacidetrare LBSt v. 15 yeyadous TSt yeyaviac LB. 


Explanatory remarks. An exhaustive explanation of all the details of this hymn 
can only be given as a part of the systematic account of Chaldean ontology which 
will be attempted in the next chapter. At this point it would be premature to have 
recourse to quotations from the Chaldwan Oracles. as these must he subjected lo a 
minute interpretation before they can serve as evidence for Chaldwan doctrines. 

v. 1 For d4opyre see ch. 1, n. 38; for pto72 ch. u, a. 45. 

v. 9 émoxotmene figures in the same position in the fragment quoted ch, 1. 
n. aGo, Cf also P. Mag. IV, 436; Eusen., Laus Constant. 6. p. 206, 25. ed. 
Heikel (6 aidw) @épes (rdw abrod PxoiAgz) éxi vito dyoupevor. See ch. ni, 
ng. 

v. 4 is modelled on Homen, Jd, XVI. 515 (see Ed. Nonoen. Vergilius Acneis Buch V1", 
p. 157 (ad vers. 117) and Ill, 977. 

v. 6. Cf. Homen, Od. XX, 113 and passim. 

v. 8 yapyoa : see ch. u, n. gt.—tbori is abl. instr. 

v. g- The image implied by the participle tyvav is followed np by xde« (v. 10). 

‘. 19 év6ew refers to the wanjp, as is proved by v. 15 éx oo yey yey2doa1. 

v.13 wavromitwp, am. Aey., is probably formed under the influence of Plato. 
Tim., 98,¢3f. See ch. n,n. 37. 

¥. 16 Néw and xaprex are dativi auctoris, that is lo say they are described as the 


two hyposteses hy whom the angels are charged with their tasks, not as the recipients 
of their Messages. See n. 74. 


Composition. The hymn is modelled on the fixed scheme of ancient religious hym- 
nology (Ed. Nonoen. Agnostos Theos, 143 ff.). The invocation (v. 1) and the men- 
Lion of the abiding-place of the divinity (v. 2-3) is followed by o prayer to be given 
a favourable hearing (v. 5) introduced by a reference to the specific aptitude of the 
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(éxero/) and ‘*Might’’ (xdpros)?7; and the main ontological and 
cosmological ideas which can be discerned in the two texts are alike, 
We cannot interpret at this stage of our investigation all the details 
of this hymn. A full discussion of the subject will be found in a 
subsequent chapter, which treats of the Chaldean system as a whole, 
At this point, we shall in examining this text only deal with those 
doctrines which may be considered as having a capital importance for 
the Chaldean teachings. 

Porphyry’s hymn recognizes a supreme ineffable Father of the gods 
who is called ‘‘mystes’’, because he does not disclose the mystery of 
his nature. His unity is emphatically affirmed in a series of predicates 
vv. 13-14: ‘*Most kingly All-Father and only Father of the mortals 
and the happy immortals’’. Thus we meet in these verses with one 
of the main ideas of Chaldean theology, which insists upon the 
fundamental difference between the supreme king of gods and the other 
immortals °°, 

The hierarchy of the supercelestial world is relatively the easiest to 
understand. Three powers must be distinguished : the supreme Father 


invoked power to fullil the prayer (v. 4; cf. Proce., Hymn. 11.14, and the parallels 
adduced by Lupwicn, ad loc.). Next (v. 6) comes an exposition of the might of the 
god, in this case an enumeration of the ‘‘ Powers’ (3uvapzets) subservient to him; 
its beginning is marked by the typical yap. The hymnic form accounts for the use 
of oor instead of ood inv. 3 (Nonnen, loc. cit., 150 and 158. Cf. logw, Geburt des 
Kindes, p. 67, n. 1) ‘and of the participles in v. 2 and 4 (see Nonven, Agn. Theos, 
166 f.). 

*” Already Wolff, p. 144, nu. 10-11 (afler Thilo), has remarked upon this ter- 
minological concordance, bul without drawing the obvious conclusion. A. D. Nock, 
Conversion, 110, also points out a ‘‘suspicious’’ resemblance belween the hymo of 
the ‘*Theosophy’* and the Chaldean Oracles. Concerning 4Axy and dAxis pévos 
ef.ch. 1, n. 73; concerning xépros tbid., n. 74; concerning dxerol, ibid., n. 181. 

** This belief obliged Porphyry to defend the Chaldeans against the charge of 
disguised monotheism : Apud Paoct.., Tim., I, 208, 20 XaAdaior 3é xi rd aAA0 Seiov 
ebepamevoay xai avriy Ty dpeny (= duvepw, virlue) tov Sedv ‘Sedv’ elmdytes 
‘doi@Gnoas’, wodhot déovess 3:2 THY peta OmepPpoveiv ris iepads Spnoxelss. 
Cf. Ponen., De abst. IV, 9, p. 24a, 1, f., a similar ene of the Egyptian 
worship of the Zodiac. / 
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of the gods enthroned above the back of the ‘‘revolving worlds’’ (xédcpos : 
the plural is employed, in the language of the Chaldwans, in the sense of 
stars and stellar spheres). He is exalted above the ‘‘Eternal Strength”’ 
whose ‘‘Vigour’’ is fixed on the ethereal back above the ‘‘cosmos’” (in 
the singular : meaning the world of the planets) and the ‘‘slarry heaven” 
(the zone of the fixed stars). By means of the ‘‘golden’’ rays of His 
“Vigour of Strength’’, which are called «Eternally flowing channels’, 
the supreme Father suckles the third hypostasis, the ‘‘Intellect’’ (vots); 
it is the Intellect who is the actual maker of this world. He fashions the 
«imperishable matter’’ in accordance with the forms with which the Su- 
preme God has ‘‘bound”’ it. 

The specific relationship obtaining between the members of this triad : 
The Father of the gods, the feminine principle, the Intellect creator of 
the world, conforms exactly to the doctrine of the Chaldwan Oracles °°. 
In his active aspect, the supreme God, the noetic primordial Fire, causes 
His ‘Vigour of Strength’’, known as the ‘‘First Intellect’’, to generate 
the ideas who form the ‘‘Second Intellect’’ (which is designated in the 
hymn as vods). These ideas constitute the ‘‘spiritual immortal form’’ 
which the Supreme God has created before the corporeal world, and serve 
as a model for it. As He himself does not enter in to contact with matter, 
He has charged with the copying of this form the Second Intellect, whom 
the Chaldeans for this reason call ‘‘the Artisan’. 

The relationship between the ‘‘Second Intellect”’ and his originator, 
the primordial Source of the Ideas, is described in the hymn quoted by 
Porphyry as that between a son and his mother. The feminine principle 
“*sackles"* this world-forming Intellect by means of the ‘eternally flowing 
rays’’, that is to say the Forms which spring forth from her ; the Second 
Intellect is the sum total of these Forms. 

The second part of the hymn (vv. 13-19) contains a description of 
ie Sere spirits. Its meaning is elucidated by a scholium added 

phyry : “This oracle gives knowledge of three orders of angels : 


those who perpetually stand before God; those who arc separated 
a 


See ch. 1, n. 86. 
On what follows see ch. 1, sect. a and 7. 
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from Him and who are sent forth with a view to certain messages and 
ministrations ; those who perpetually bear His throne... and perpetually 
sing’ 31, 

The Chaldean Oracles differentiate between various classes of angels, 
Unfortunately, we possess but scanty information on this subject. The 
first of the angelic orders figuring in the hymn is not mentioned elsewhere 
in the extant Oracles, but is known from Jewish angelology. It is compos- 
ed of the archangels who perpetually surround the highest God **. Some 
further details as to the second angelic order will be obtained later on 
from a new Chaldean fragment **. This order comprises the ministering 
angels, who inhabit all the parts of the world (cf. the hymn, v. 14 : ‘They 
are separate from Thee’’) ; and who, acting upon the decision of the ‘‘Fa- 
ther’, help the faithful in their need. The bymn describes them as the 
messengers of the ‘‘First-born Intellect’, and of the ‘‘Might’’ of the 
Supreme God. As the ‘‘Father’’ has no contact with the lower world, 
these angels are sent forth by two of His hypostases. 

The third order (likewise not mentioned in the other extant Chaldean 
Oracles) is constituted by the angels who bear the throne of the Supreme 
God and praise Him perpetually in their chants. It is evident that 
the origin of these bearers of the Throne must. be sought in Jewish 
angelology ; there we find the Cherubs who form the mystic chariot of 


** Wolff, 145 f.; Buresch, 104, No. 28: Ox: tpeis raeis ayyédwv b yxpnopuds 
ovtos 8nhoi tay dei td Sea BrapeoToror, tHv ywpousvwy atrov xai els ay yedias 
xai Siaxovias tivas dnooteAAopevew xai THY Pepdvtwy dei Tov avtod Spdvoy. Toito 
‘tof ce x20" Huap zyover"’, touréate 3invensds Bépovor’ 7d 32 ‘‘ dowdidovoww dowde” 
avti tot 280vew ews viv. 

Cf. Ponparny, Against the Christians (Fragm. 76 Harnack) Ei pap 2yyéAous Pate 
T Seq wapeolavar dnaGeis xzi aHavatous xai tv Giow aPPaprous, obs rpeis 
Seovs Adyouer 312 10 GAnoiov atrod elvat tis SedtyTOs. 

** See e. g. Bousset-Gnessmany, Religion des Judentums (1926), 325 f.; Cumoyt. 
Les anges du paganisme, Rev. hist. relig., LXXII, 1915, p. 173 n. 3 (see also Bipez- 
Cumoxt, Mages hell., II, 292, 4) is wrong in using the hymn as a document of pagau 
angelology. The fact thal the hymn substitutes an enumeration of angels for onc of 
divine attributes is characteristic. The pagan 3uvapeis or dpetal Seod are replaced 
by the Jewish ones. _ 

* See below, p. 39, 0. 77- pe 


/ 
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God 3, as well as the Seraphs (Is. v1. 12) who praise God and continually 
a ihe Trisagion (cf. the hymn, v. 19: «They sing till to-day”). The 
ae of the Chaldean hymn is paralleled by magical oath-formulas, in- 
Sead by these Jewish doctrines, which invoke the God ‘‘ Who rides 
upon the chariot of the Cherubs and is hymned by the orders of the an- 
30, It is an interesting fact that the hymn—as well as the Jewish 


els ee 
a aealiplie writings— designates the angels as ‘‘saints and ‘‘sons of 


God’’*”. 
These traces of Jewish influence can be adduced in ‘support of the 


Chaldwan origin of the hymn. For Kroll has shown that this influence 
can be perceived in the doctrine of the Theurgists°*. There is reason 
to suppose that the Chaldeans acquired their knowledge of Jewish teach- 
ing in an indirect way, through the medium of the Judaizing magical 
writings. These have probably brought also Jewish angelology to their 
ken, an angelology which at that time exercised a deep influence (proved 
by the magical papyri) on the votaries of the occult sciences. 

At this point we shall conclude for the time being the interpretation of 
the hymn. Many of the problems posed by the text (such as that of the 
identity of the ‘‘sons’’ who are supposed to chant this hymn) are best 
answered in the course of the general account of the Chaldean system 
which will be given in the next chapter. 


" 6 xaOypevos éxi trav Nepov€eiz : LXX Ps. LXXIX, 2: XCVIII, 1; Ezek. 1X. 
3;X,1. etc. Dan. II, 55, etc. The expression is often found in P. Mag., cf. VII, 
634, XIII, 255, 334; see VII, 905 emi Xepov6iv xaOrjpevor, Zaa7zlorvra tov Spovor 
tov Bioy, 

” Cf. in particular Apoc. Jo. IV, 8 x2i dvanavor ovx éxovow yuépas xai vuxtds 
Adyoures: Aywos, etc. Other passages in R. H. Cuantes, Commentary on the Revela- 
“ton of St. John (New-York 1930), I, 195 f. Gf. also the magical text quoted by 


Retrzesstewn, Poimandres, 294, according to which the angels +d ‘dyt0s’... dxata- 
aiele Fury xaraxpsovar. 
M. Bentaecor, Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, 1,28, 3 Sedv... tov 


emi doudrwy XeporSindiv éwoyovpevoy nai twd taypatww dy) ehinay dvupvovpevon ; 
ee by Coxoxt, Les anges du paganisme (see above, p. 14, n. 3a.), 175, 4. 
: USSET-GRESEMANN, op. cit., 321. 
As we shall see, the influence exercised by Jewish ideas upon the conceptions 
of the Theurgists is exaggerated by Kroll; it is however undeniable. 
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Before resuming our research for further Chaldean Oracles we must 
inquire into the transmission of the hymn. It has been handed down 
in a late extract from the so-called Prophecies of the heathen Gods, a 
Christian compilation dating from the end of the 5th century, which is 
perhaps better known as the Theosophy of Tuebingen, a designation given 
to it by its editor Buresch, alter the locality where the most important 
of its Mss. was found *. The author of this work wishes to prove that 
the prophecies of the heathen gods and the utterances of the Oriental 
and Greek sages ‘‘concord with the intention of the Holy Scriptures’’ «0, 
With a view to this demonstration he quotes a series of oracles and amongst 
them the hymn which has engaged our attention. This is introduced 
by him in express terms as an extract from the second book of Porphyry’s 
Philosophy of the Oracles. The source of the other oracles quoted in the 
Theosophy and ascribed, for their greater part, to Apollo is not indicat- 
ed with the same explicitness. It seems probable that other oracles 
figuring in the Prophecies of the heathen Gods may have heen extracted 
from Porphyry’s celebrated work. Photius who knew the Christian 
compilation in its entirety, remarks that it conlained among other matters 
also Chaldean Oracles"'. It may consequently be presumed that the 


’ K. Bunescu, Alaros. Untersuchungen sum Orakelwesen des spdteren Altertums. Nebst 
etnem Anhange, das Anecdoton Xpyopoi vv EAAnvinay Seay enthaltend. Leipzig 1889, 
pp. 87-196. As lo the dating of this collection of xpnoor cf. K.J. Neumann, tbid., p. 90- 

* Buresch, 95, 6. 

* Puotws, Bibl. cod. 170, p. 1174 4 f. ed. Bekker : yproes. .. NaAdainat. Cf. 
Kroll, g, and Bivez-Comowr, Mages, It, 364. Barixxuaxy, Die Theosophie des 
Artstokreitos, Rheinisches Museum, LI (1896), 273 ff. (cf. P. W., s. v. Theosophic) 
propounds the thesis that the author of the Theosophta used a compilation ‘composed 
by a Manichean named Aristocritus, but the arguments employed by his opponeals 
(e. g. Scuinen, Geschichte des judischen Volkes, Ill’, 586, 0. 150) seem to carry weight. 
The most probable supposition is that both Aristocritus and the author of the Theo- 
sophia had recdurse lo the same Christian florilegium of Oracles. We shall eee 
below (p. 26, u. 67) that such a work was known already to Didymus of Alexandria, 
the teacher of Hieronymus. One thing is certain : the unknowo Christian author. 
whose work was used by the author of the Theosophy, has drawn to uo small exten! 
upon Porphyry'’s work On the Philosophy of the Oracles. ; 

A minute scrutiny of the 7'heosophy would be a necessany preliminary lo a rec- 
dition of this work of Porphyry. j 
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xcerptor, whose negligent and unintelligent manner of working can be 
siitatrated by many examples, has left out the indications of the sources 
1 a 


found in the original compilation. 
Another of the oracles of the Theosophy, the 13th according to 


Buresch’s numeration, possesses the characteristics of Chaldean mysta- 
ony: At the same time, the scholium attached to it permits to regard 
it as an extract from Porphyry’s work On the Philosophy of the Oracles ", for 
Porphyry has added similar, almost literal, prose paraphrases to various 
other oracular poems quoted by him“. An examination of the termino- 
logy of the scholium should transform this supposition into virtual cer- 
tainty. The term ‘snoetic fire’ and the explanation of the Homeric 
expression ‘‘to tear the heart away from’’ (Odyss., I, 48) as ‘‘soul’s divi- 
sion with regard to the sensible world”’ point unmistakably to Neoplatonic 
speculation“. Indubitably, this oracle was likewise extracted by the 


author of the Prophecies of the heathen Gods from Porphyry’s work. 


! Theosophy, No. 14, Buresch, 98. Eo7t, Qyoi, wip dmepavw Ts xotddtyTOs 
Tov ovpavod, Sinvendis xivotpmevor, zmetpor, (dei) bmdpyoy, xai pyde tais ovpa- 
vias duvdueot Sewpytov, ef yay éautdry 6 watyp wapacxevacy OPOHvar nai TO 
aidéps 8¢ xai teis dolpact xai tH ceArjvy xai tois (Acyopsvors) Seois a&yvwoTds 
eat ) b38ds tod vontot wupis xai guoi, Pyol, attH tH HAlw 314 toUTO 3¢, Gyai, 
Wier PoSepor coi éxeivo to wip, idtt d waxpdtatos adTOd avAwy, elt’ ody H xa’ 
evbcian d€eia dpur) peta avaTpoPis xai #you yiveras. odrivos wupds O dWapevos 
ouxits meplocic mw éxutod Puxry weds ta aicOyta. ob yap éxet pepionoy exeivo 
sy wip, 4A’ del didiws trois didiois EmipiyvuTar 7d _3é dvopa attou ovse elmeiv tis 
duvzrar tott0 obv, Pyai, 1d Bip dAyOws Seds, Hucis 3¢ edayioTy divapis ayye- 
Av) dwdpyouer, 

7 The most characteristic example is Porphyry's paraphrase of Apollo's Oracle on 
Plotinus (oila Plotini, 93). Similar paraphrases figure also in Eusebius’ quotations 
from Porphyry’s Philosophy of the Oracles (c. g. Wolff, 118 fF. and 141. Cf. also 
helow, note 137), 
se * Che. g- Puormus IV, 1,1: 6 pepiopos abrijs (tis Puxis) 1d dwooTivat xai ev 

eee yevtobat, See Zeller, III, 2°, S5go- n. 5. 

7 Bika of asi nelare bwdpyaw in the second line of the Scholium provides an 

Sivinate exatalton for racist the second verse of the Oracle. The Aristotelian 

Nevpliteeisie ci dd tou dei eivas (De caelo, I, 9, 279 8 27) is often quoted by 

Ba ee who follow herein the etample of Plotinus (II!, 7, 4 fin.); ef. e. g. 
> fom. IIL, g, 15 £. Theol. Plat., 1497, 34 f.; Dam., Il, 16, 31. 
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This second oracle belonging to Porphyry’s collection is preceded } 
an introduction (a characteristic which has no parallel in the hymn), 
and is supposed to be the reply to the question of a pious man mentioned 
by name. ‘ Apollo, when a certain Theophilus asked him, whether he 
or another was God, delivered the following oracle’. This preliminary 
remark will be discussed further on. Now we shall give a literal 
translation of the oracle (which contains many obscure passages only 
partly elucidated by the prose paraphrase). : 

‘¢ Above the supercelestial vault, there subsists an unbounded mobile 
fire, the infinite Aion. Invincible, he strides among the Blessed Ones, 
unless the Great Father resolves that he (Aion) shall be seen. There, 
the ether does not bear the radiant stars, nor is the luminous moon set 
aloft there. No god encounters him on his way, nor I myself who hold 
together with my rays, spread out in the whirl of the ether. But 
there is a long path of the fiery god, winding spiralwise, sounding. 
Whoever has touched the ethereal fire of that (god), cannot tear his heart 
away from it; for it has no power to burn. Through incessant care, in 
virtue of the action of God himself, an zon mingles with the #ons... 
Self-generated, untaught, motherless, unshakable, His name not to be 
apprehended by words, dwelling in fire—that is God. We angels are 
only a small troop of God’’ “. 


** See the following note. 
* Theos., No. 13. Buresch, 97, ef. also 55 f.; Wolff, 31 f.; Anthol. Graec., vol. 
III, p. 4go No. 140 Didot : 


1 EoG", dwepoupaviou xvreos xaOimepbe Aedoyyas, 
Proy pods atwerpéoros, xivotpevos, amActos Alar. 
ciot 3 évi paxdpecow auyyavos, el un éautov 
Povdas BovAcioyo: wanjp péyas, ws éoidéoOai. 
évOa pév ott’ aidhp Pépst so7épas dyAz0Gey’ cfs 
otre aednvain AryuPeyyéris aiwpeitat, 

ov Seds dvtiae: xat’ drapmitéy, 00d’ eym abros 


an 


dxtiow ouvéxywr emimidvapat alfeposinys. 

GAAd wéAss wupooio Seov wepipyjxetos atdoy, 
10 &pwey sidiydny, porZovpevos ot xev éxeivou 

dpapevos wupos aleplou Salceré tis top" 

ov yap éxer dainy’ d2nyei 3° év peredyOpar 
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cates first of all the abode of this ineflable God. It is 
highest celestial vault, that is to say above the sphere 
ded as the outermost of the heavenly spheres. 


The oracle indi 
situated above the 
of the fixed stars regar 
— ; = 
alav aidveos’ émiiyvutat éx eov avtov... 
avro@uijs, adidaxtos, durjrwp, dotu@éAintos , 
otvopa unde Adyw xwpotpevos, év wupi valwv, 
sotto Seds' pixnpa 82 Seodt pepis ayyeAos hues. 

Transmission. See above, p. 10, v. a6. Lacrannius, Inst. div., 1,7, 1 must also he 
referred to in this connection. Drawing upon the same source, l’orphyry’s Philosophy 
of the Oracles, he maintains that the oracle derived from Apollo of Colophon and 
comprised a1 verses, the last three of which he quotes. Thus Wolff, 23: f., and 
Buresch , 57, are proved to have been justified in assuming a lacuna of 5 verses after 
vy. 13. The scholium shows that this omission is due to Porphyry. 

The attribution to Apollo of Colophon is certainly erroneous, as the contents of 
the oracle prove. Lactantius’ mistake is probably due to the fact that before the 
text with which we are dealing Porphyry quotes an authentic oracle of Apollo of 
Clerns whom Lactantius, with no justification whatever, assumed to be identical 
with the Apollo of the present oracle. The hypotheses propounded, after Buresch, 
by Ch. Picanp, Ephése et Claros (Paris 1929), 715 f. are thas unjustified. 

Text (ef. the critical observations of Buresch, 56). 

3 eioi| eloi T, restit. Buresch to7: LB éott St 5 per T xev LB xe St ott] 003 
TLB, corr. Piccolo 7 atvds LBStatrais T 8 avvéywy] cuvedy codd., corr. Wollf 
9 Seot LBSt schol. Porph. (avtot) Seds T, Buresch 10 of xev] od pew codd., 
corr. Wolff 13 aidéveoo’ T aldor LBSt 16 Seod pepis T Lactant. wepis Scot LBS. 

Explanatory remarks. 

Concerning the name ‘* Theophilus’’ see below, p. 31, note 86. 

v. 1 cf. the analogous beginning of the fragment of the Oracles, quoted in ch. n,. 
note 64 ; Aedoyxess after Nomen, Il. XV, 190 f. 

». 3 must be construed : ef ya)  wéyas warip BovAds Bovdetcy (for the expression 
see Homen, Jl. IX, 75 Jas éavroy (sc. tov aidva, not tov watépz, as Porphyry 
Feld cose in his scholium) eios3¢oGar : When the Father decides to appear, he causes 
Hismelt become manifest accordingly, the latter reveals the Supreme Being Who 
are imal maiasantinirs _Aprixavos is used ‘ad hominem’ (not ‘ad astra’. 
Seer e explains in his scholium) : Aion cannot be compelled, uniess the father 

v, ~ : 
ace a alfepodinjs, v. 13 daly “and pededyOpds are Hapax Le- 

8 ouvéyww : see ch. 1, n. ahd. 

*- 10 goitos is the technical term for the sound given forth by the revolving stars; 
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Below him is the zone of the ether. It is there that the fixed stars, th, 
moon, the ‘ gods’’ (that is the deified planets) and Apollo himself 
(identified with Helios, the god of the sun) * subsist. Above this zone 
the ‘‘ fiery God” wends his serpentine way, in solitary majesty. He js 
fire and dwells in fire, that is in the highest zone situated above the ether. 
There, the eons are ‘* mingled’. 

This god of Eternity, whose subordinates or ‘‘ angels’’ all the other 
gods are said to be, is called by Apollo ‘* Infinite Aion’’ and «* God” 
(Seés), in the absolute sense of this word. He has, however, a superior : 
the ‘‘ Great Father’’, and, according to the oracle, he becomes visible 
when the ‘‘ Father’ wills it; a mysterious epiphany the nature of which 
we cannot as yet determine. This God’s relation to the terrestrial spheres 
seems to be'clearer. Man is illuminated but not consumed by His fire. 
‘* Whoever has touched”’ it, ‘* cannot tear his heart away’’. 

This allusion to a process of illumination furnishes a decisive argument 
in favour of the Chaldean origin of these verses. For it has its counter- 
part in passages found in several of the extant Chaldean Oracles *, 
which describe the soul’s ascent ‘‘ towards the light and the rays of the 
Father’, Whose fire descends and ‘‘ enkindles’’ the soul of the initiate : 
‘‘ The mortal who approaches the fire will obtain light from God’’ ”. 
‘¢ The illuminated souls repose in God, inhaling ‘the potent fires which 
descend from the Father’? . Thus, the illuminating fire descends 
from the ‘‘ Father’ towards ‘‘ God’’, so that the initiate ‘* obtains light” 


see Ps.-Manetno, Apotelesm., B[A] 66; lampticu., Vit. Pyth., XV, 65, and De myst., 
III, 9, p. 191, 3. Cf. ch. nt, note 63 and 76. 

v. 19 Buresch is right in remarking that the play upon the words daioere (from 
Saiw = pepitw) and 3afyv (a neologism deriving from the Homeric defo = xaiw; 
both explanations are given by Macnos., Sat.,1, 23, 7) must be preserved. Similar 
etymological puns are often lo be found in the Oracles; see ch. 1, n. 70. 

v. 13 is a variant of a formula of eternily, cf. C. Lacxerr, Aton, Dissertat. Koenigs- 
berg 1914, p. 88 f. ga. 

*’ Cf. the scholium of Porphyry, quoted p. 17, n. 4a. 

The altribute aiPepodsvxs (v. 8) indicates a planet. 

‘* As to what follows, cf. ch. 1, sect. 15 and ch. mt, sect. 3. 

** Cf. ch. n,n. 406. / 

°° Cf. ch. m,n. 84. / 
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not from the Supreme Being himself, but from ‘*God’’, that is to say, 
from a subordinate potency. The Chaldeans (as well as the Oracle of 
Apollo) distinguish between the inaccessible ‘« Father’’ and the fiery aon 
whom they designate elsewhere as the ‘“ F, ather-begotten Light “i 
This Aion must accordingly be considered as the transmitter of the mystic 
dink established the Chaldean origin of the poem consecrated to 
God Aion, we shall have no great difficulty in showing that the Oracle 
No. 21 of the Theosophy, which is likewise attributed to Apollo, must also 
be ascribed to the Theurgists. 

«¢ Apollo, having been asked, who is God, gave the following answer : 
Self-manifest, engendered without birth, incorporeal, and immaterial. 
Therefrom, fires go forth in a circle round the Olympus. And therefrom 
a feeble refulgence of the ether appears which illumines the sun, the 
moon and the stars. This I know and have understood in my mind ; 
about the rest I am silent, as I am Phoebus. And thou, cease to ask 
that which is unlawful ; and do not, because of thy knowledge of nature, 
consider any more these supreme things’’ 52. 


Cf ch. ur, n. 138. 
* Theos. No. 91, Bunescu, 101; Wourr, 238; Anth. Graec., vol. III, p. 494, 
No. 151, Didot. 


Ort éparnBeis 6 Ambddwv, ti Sede, ebetwev obrws' 

1 AldroPamjs, dAdyeutos, dodpatos 432 + &tdos. 
xeiev 8 &% céda ciot wépE oGaipyddov OAtprov. 
EvBev 3° ad tub) diaelderai alOépos avy}, 

Hédsov, mrhvny xal telpea Gwrifovea. 

Tait’ édyv éuabdy re vow, ta 82 oid clwTd 
Poros dow od 32 wade ra pw) Séurs sepectvan 

X elvexa ois Pvownjs coPins 143° tnéprepa vwner, 


ao 


; Nei need be remarked as to.the transmission of the text. Buresch 93, who 

olows Steuchus, in assuming that this oracle is a-contiouation of the three verses 

ie Theos. No. 15. This supposition is contradicted by the fact thal the adjectives 

Pe a verse of Theos. a1 serve as altributes lo Seds; thus it is impossible to 

(ch. ch ree verses between the question and the reply. We shall subsequently see 
ott, 0. 62) that Theos. 15 is concerned with another entity. 
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Leaving out of account, for the time heing, the personal tone and the 
other literary peculiarities of this text, we find that the description of 
‘‘ God” conforms to the doctrine of the preceding Oracle and to that 
of the Chaldeans. ©eés is—as the omission of the article proves—the 
divine being in the absolute sense of the word. He is-said to be « engen- 
dered without birth’, a term corresponding to the attribute ‘* mother. 
less’’ figuring in the preceding Oracle. Two other words which describe 
him are ‘* incorporeal’’ and ‘* immaterial’’, both of which are habitually 
applied to transcendent entities. ‘‘Self-manifest’’ which, as the first 
word of Apollo’s reply, is emphasised, points once more to the Chaldean 
origin of this Oracle. For it fits in with a passage of the first of Apollo's 
Oracles examined here which states that ‘* God’’ becomes visible when 
the « Father’? wills it, and that His fiery epiphany effects the mystic 
illumination of the soul. Proclus relates that the Theurgists used the 
magical art to bring about a ‘ self-manifestation’’ (avtoPdvera) of the god 
Chronos ; we shall see that this God is identical with the Aion of the 
Theosophy *. Yamblichus does nothing but develop this Chaldean doc- 
trine when he affirms that the ‘* illumination”’ of the invoked gods is 
‘+ self-manifest”’ ™". 

From this ‘* God’’, ** fires go forth in a circle round the Olympus” ; 
in other words, the heavenly spheres are enclosed by an outer zone of 
fire , in which, according to the first oracle of Apollo, ‘+ the fiery God”’ 
wends His way. The sphere of the ether is situated beneath this zone 
and draws from it its light. It is in this sphere that the sun, the moon 
and the planets (between which this text—as well as the first Oracle of 
Apollo—differentiates) move. Their light is ‘feebler’’, because the 
ray of the Primordial Fire becomes less powerful, as the distance between 
it and its source increases. The Chaldean Oracles describe it accordingly 
as being ‘‘ dimmed”’ in the course of its descent °. 


*> See ch. 1, sect. 5. : 

 Tamau., Myst. 1,19, p. 40, 17 f. Avro@avis 7 ap tis do7i nai adtobeAns 9 da TOW 
xAfocwv EdAdapyis. Of course avtobeAys (thus CD) should be read (cf. 1) Selz fovdnot 
in the subsequent passaze), and not atroreAys (as A BO have it). Cf. Excursus V, n. 8. 

** OAvpwos is employed metonymically for the supercelestial place. 

** See ch. 1, n. 998. 
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The three Oracles which have already been interpreted have given us 
. knowledge of the mythical-symbolic language used by the Chalde- 
A This knowledge may be extended by ascrutiny of the three concluding 


a. of the Hymn transmitted in the Theosophy (No. 29) which has 
ane our attention at the beginning of this chapter. These verses 


are separated from the Hymn by a disquisition on the angelic orders 
‘aserted by Porphyry who seems to have been particularly interested 
‘nthe subject, but are described by him as belonging to the same Oracle, 
and appear to continue, with no sign of a break, the text of the Hymn ®”. 
Accordingly, we may legitimately infer that they reproduce the ‘‘ perpe- 
tual’ song of praise which the angels address to their Father—evidently 
corresponding to the Trisagion. The practice of alining a considerable 
number of divine predicates in an invocation of the Supreme Being has 
many counterparts in Oriental and Hellenistic doxologies 8. His omni- 
potence is described in the following terms : . 
‘¢Thou art the Father; the Mother’s radiant form; the Children’s 


*" Several limes, in the Philosophy of the Oracles Porphyry quotes parts of 
the same oracle separately. Thus, the seven verses transmitted by Evsesios, Praep. 
Eo. IX, 10, a (Wolff, 140), concerning the nations of the East (among them the 
Jews) which have found *‘the way to the blessed immortals’’ are to be regarded 
as the introductory part of a lengthy sacrificial oracle (quoted by Ecszs., Praep. Eo. 
IV, 9.9 f. Wolff, 119 f. nivde Sedasotoy cis tpiGov is identical with d30s paxd- 
pwv). The instructions concerning the consecration of a statue of Hecate (Evsen., 
P raep. Bv., V, 19, 1-2; Wolff, 130 f.) are similarly to be considered as a continua- 
lion of those relating to ils construction (Eosen., Praep. Bo., V, 13,3; Wolff, 133 f.). 
See below. n. 16a. 

The author of the oracle quoted n. 5g seems to have been desirous of imitating 
certain doxologies of chanting angels. We may cite, by way of comparison, a hymn 
si angels, quoted, with a few variations, both by Divymus, de trinitate, II}, 91 
Seka P.G., XXXIX, 913 A) and Epipnantus, Ancoratus, 37, 5, and probably 
in me from & common apocryphical source, which we have no means of identify- 
5 = : ‘Uh ls the Glory, Thine is the Power, Thioe is the Force, Thine is the 
a o (Epiphan. Aofodoyia. .. ond dyyédov... Podvray... Xf éaTw y dova- 
Dia, tott td xpdtos, oy dow loys, (3éomora); similarly also the passage in 

y™Mus), 
pie aoe hymn of Synesius forms a strange blend of Chaldean, Neoplatonic and 

“Maristian motifs; cf. v. 39 f. OGev éyxdopios $3y / xopde E@Olraw dvaxtwy 
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tender flower; existent as Form within the Forms; Soul and Spirit 
Harmony and Number’’ *. 

It has been said that these verses contain ‘‘ ein ganzes Stiick Religions. 
geschichte’’ °°. We must however content ourselves for the moment 
with showing that their doctrine concords with that of the Chaldeans 
without tracing it back to its source. 

The doxology contains a series of symbolic terms, intended to express 
the identity of the Supreme Being with the entities in which He unfolds 
Himself. For, according to a fundamental Chaldean doctrine, the “ Fa- 
ther’’ is the ineffable One, from which the entire hierarchy of the celestial 
beings and powers springs. This teaching is summed up in the two 
following sentences : ‘‘The Father is noetically everything” ; ‘Everything 


(planetary gods) / yeverrjpidy te xidos / 16 te wpwrdamopow eidos / voepais 
éuedpev tyvos / wédas cipevdv tomjwv. / E7patds a,yédwv (the ministering 
angels) @)x}pws / tz usu és Néow dedopnds / Spémetat xdAdeos apyan (sce ch. 1, 
n. ah),/ra 3 és avtuyas Sedopxds / didmer Bévfex xdopou (the earth, see 
ch. iv, n. 63; and in particular v. 63 £.) Xd aanjp,od 3° dooi péryp / od jév 
appyn, ad 32 Siaus [| ... ponas auCpdrwr doduar (the Ideas) / spozrovcior 
AVAXTO. : 

The fJast verses we have quoted seem to prove that Synesins was familiar with the 
hymn of the Theosophy. Cf. also the hymn composed by Borrmus, De cons. 
phil., I, 9, v. 28, and the remarks of I°. Kuyenen, De Boethit consolatione ( Philo- 
lopische Untersuchungen, vol. XXVII, 1921). p. 57. 

* Theos.. No. a9. Buresch, 104; Wolff, 146 f. Eira éwayes (6 xpnowos 
Tadta. ) 

Tovy 3° éooi watyp xai pytépos dyAzov eidos 
nai texéwr tépev dvOos, év eldeow eidos Iwapywr 
nai Puy) xai wvetpa xai dppovly xai dpiOuds. 


The scholium which is appended (87A07 3:7 314 tovrwy, dri xai matpds xai pyTpos 
@irosTopyiay evdelxvurat wepi Hyuds 6 Seds nai bre ovyxaraGalver 314 Prdavi pwmlar’ 
nai yiveras nal attds as dvOpwros xai woei Seot téxvov Hrot Sypiotpynea): 
is not lo be ascribed to Porphyry, but to the Christian author of the Theosophy, who 
wishes to prove the concordance of the heathen oracles ‘* with the intention of the 
Holy Scriptures’. See above, p. 16, n. ho, and below, p. ag, 0. 76. 

“© Ed. Nonoen, Agnostos Theos, 298. As a matter of fact, ‘‘Philosophiege- 
schichte’’ would have heen the more appropriate term. 
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heen generated by one Fire” (namely the first transcendent Fire, 
has bee 


hig the ‘Father’ )*- a es 
ni oad manifestation of the Supreme Being 1s ‘sthe Mother’s radiant 


form’. The feminine Power subsisting inane ‘‘Father’’ is invoked in 
the Chaldean Oracles as ‘‘Source of Sources and ‘*Womb that contains 
- a? 68 
case ag tender flower’’ is probably to be taken as a symbolic 
designation of the Ideas which, according to the Chaldean Oracles, have been 
generated by the ‘Father’, through the union of His Intellect and His 
Will; both of whom issue forth out of Him, when He is in His active aspect. 
The Chaldeans often apply to the noetic substances the term ‘flower’ 8, 
The ‘‘Father’’ subsists as «Form within the Forms’. This formula 
conforms likewise to the opinions of the Chaldeans. It is true that the 
Supreme Being in Himself is invisible and separate from all that appertains 
to matter. But in view of the fact that His Fire is the creative power which 
produces all the portions of the universe, He may be said to manifest Him- 
self as a phenomenon among the phenomena. His Intellect generates 
the ideas, and these inform the amorphous primordial matter and cause 
the sensible world to appear™. ‘‘One Fire having generated everything” 
one Form, that of the Supreme Principle, appears in all phenomena *, 
The four last principles, ‘Soul, Spirit, Harmony and Number’’, are 
clearly of Platonic origin. According to the Timaeus or later commentators 
of this work, they are different aspects of the Cosmic Soul ©. 


*' See ch. uu, mn. 54 and 55. For similar dvctrinal reasons, the Hermetic 
wrilings, likewise, give an account of the omnipotence of the Supreme Being by enume- 
raling the entilies incladed in Him. Cf. Scort, Hermetica, vol. 1, p. 549, Fr. 23 
Bavrav yap dal xUptos xai watyp xai Seds, nai ayn nai Cw) nai Suvapis xai 
Pas xi vots x2i wvetpa nai wavta év atte nai im’ attéy got. A similar list 
(orp. Herm., il, 1 ed. Parthey. 

* See ch. 1, n. 59. 

* See ch. un, n. 177. For aupés or vods avOos see ch. 1, notes 379-384. 
bed expression tépev dvGos derives from Hesiod , Theog. 988. 

See ch. n, n. 84. 

“Gf. [Lamm] Theol. Arithm., 4 (p. a, 29 de Falco) H povds... eldos cidav 
*¥) xdwer, See ch. vi. n. 303. 

Prato, Tim., 35 6 f.; 37 @ 1. Concerning avedpa see ch. vi, n. 188, 
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Thus, the enumeration of the doxology indicates the following sequence 
of the divine procession : First Principle, His Feminine Power, the Ideas 
and the Cosmic Soul. 

A similar list of the noetic potencies figures in another Oracle of Apollo 
preserved in the Theosophy (No. 35). As the terminology of the prose 
introduction shows, this Oracle is likewise extracted from Porphyry’s work 
On the Philosophy of the Oracles * : 

‘‘Apollo, revealing that everything depends on the immortal God, and 
that He alone is to be adhered to, delivered the following oracle ® ; 

‘All is subject to the Nodding of the Intellect of the Great God : the 
Beginning and Source of Life and Surpassing Glory, Might and Power 
and the Imperishable Strength of Energy, Potent Power and Revolving 
Necessity. Therefore, pray to the Supreme King of the Blessed’. 

This Oracle too contains a series of Chaldean symbolic terms. While 
that which figures in the preceding text is meant to bring out the identity 
of the Supreme Being with the entities in which He unfolds Himself, the 


" Theos., No. 35. Buresch, 105. Ort 6 Awdddwn, 8nAdy bs wavta Tob 402- 
varov Seot eSjoryta: xai ate pdrw dei wpooavéeyew, éxonoen ottws* 
1 Idvra Geot Meyadoto Noov vmd Netpact xeiras. 
Apyy) a> te Zwijs nai tweipoxor Fixos 
nal Kpdtos 3é Bly xai loytos &@Orros AAn») 
nai Advapis xpatepy nai du@isrmros Avay2. 
5 Etyeo toryaoto: paxdpwr Baordijt Mey io7a. 


The transmission of the text does not call for any observations. The first four 
lines are also cited by Divyuus, De trinitate, IIl,1 (Mione, P. G., XXXIX, 913 B) 
as heathen verses [of 2&@. As to this manner of quoting (deriving from the usage 
of the New Testament) cf. Borssonave, Michael Psellus, Nurenberg 1838, 218 and 
Ed. Nonoen, Agnostos Theos, 231, n. 1]. It has already been noted (p. 16, n. 41) that 
Didymus had recourse to the same source as the author of the work upon which 
the Theosophy is based. \Ve may thus account for the fact that he cites two further 
fragments of the Chaldean Oracles which are otherwise unknown. See ch. u, notes 
74,173, 403. 

** The prose introduction must be attributed to the Christian compiler (see above. 
p. 24, n. 59), who seems-to have introduced an expression deriving from Porphyry 
(as to wdvra tov... Seot eEjpryta: cf. Plotinus,1, 6, 7 a4’ ob wavra e&yprytat, 
an Aristotelian formula : Met. A 7, 1072 4 14 and Zeller, Ill, a‘, 553, n. 3). 


1 
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examining now enumerates the noetic potencies subject to His 
«Great God’’, as the Father is called here in contradistinction 
, is in this text too regarded as separated from the lower grade 

he divine hierarchy ; He is represented by His organs. The term 
¥ re of Intellect’’ is applied to the volitions of His mind ®. «In- 
an ae “Nodding” are, according to the Chaldean Oracles, two 
\:]ike-minded’’ divine faculties. ‘‘Nodding’’ (vetua), like many other 
Chaldean terms, derives from a line of Homer. The nodding of Zeus 
which shakes the Olympus (Iliad 1, 597/8) serves in the Chaldean 
Oracles as a designation for the ‘‘Father’s”’ will : ‘The Father’s Intellect 
commanded that all things should be divided into three parts. His Will 
nodded, and immediately all was divided’. «‘Nodding’’ is thus a 
poetical equivalent for “Volition’’ (Bovdx/), a faculty of the ‘‘Father’’, 
which, together with His Intellect, issues out of Him, when He is in His 


one we are 
will. The 
from “God” 


active aspect. 

The identity of the seven potencies enumerated in the same Oracle as 
being subject to the ‘‘Great God”’ and the Will of His ‘‘Intellect”’ is not 
certain, but this is only a natural consequence of the fragmentary state 
in which the Chaldean Oracles have been transmitted, of the fluidity of 
their terminology and of the intentional obscurity of their language. The 
last tendency is particularly noticeable in this Oracle owing to the accu- 
mulation of no less than six synonymous terms for Divine Strength within 
two lines. Two facts may, however, help to elucidate the exact meaning 
of this list. In the first place, as in the foregoing Oracle, the terms figur- 
ing in this passage may be supposed to signify noetic potencies. Since 
the First Principle and His Intellect are introduced in the first line as the 
ruling powers, only Aion and the Cosmic Soul can be taken into account. 
In the second place, other parallels in the Chald#an Oracles lead to the 
conclusion that the first entity of this sequence, “‘Beginning and Source 
of Life’, as well as the last, ‘‘Revolving Necessity’’, refer to the Cosmic 
Soul, and that some of the synonymous terms used there for Strength also 
> ee the Chaldean hypostasis of ihe Will, see ch. 1, secl. 3, in particular 

” See ch. 1, n. 165. 
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appear in the extant Chaldwan Oracles as designations of this entity 1 
Thus, we may be justified in inferring that the seven terms are all of then, 
different periphrastic designations of the Cosmic Soul *. This terming. 
logical exuberance is paralleled by that in the foregoing Oracle ; Aion no, 
mentioned in this enumeration is, likewise, omitted in the doxology, 

The Oracle we have just examined is intended to proclaim the monar. 
chical rule of the Supreme God and to dissuade from the worship of infer. 
ior powers. A similar monotheistic tendency is evinced by the Oracle on 
the God Aion which ends upon Apollo’s confession that Aion alone may 
fitly be called God, and that ‘We, the angels are only a small troop of 
God’’*, A statement which draws our attention to the yet unexamined 
problems of Chaldean angelology. 

The second order of the angels is described in the Hymn as ‘‘separated”’ 
from the ‘‘Father’’, ‘though descending from Him’’ ; they transmit all 
messages to His ‘First-born Intellect’’ and to His ‘*Might”’ *. The form- 
er is identical with the ‘‘Paternal Intellect’; he is named ‘‘first-born’’ 
so as to be distinguished from the ‘‘Second Intellect’’ who, as we: have 
seen, is the demiurge. ‘‘Might’’ designates, in this passage and else- 
where, the energy of the supreme Intellect. This term is used instead 
of «* Will” when the author intends to lay stress upon this Intellect’s execut- 
ive power %. These hypostases act as intermediaries between the ‘‘Fath- 
er’’ and the lower order of the hierarchy. 

As the order of the ministering angels ‘is separated’ fromthe ‘‘Father’’, 
they must be represented as standing in a closer relationship to the terres- 


” See ch. 1, n. 63 (4px) any} te Sos). n. 74 (xpdros), n. 78 (2Axf), n. 133 
and n. 136 (dvdyny). The expression xpatos 5é Bin is taken from Hestov., 
Theog., 385. 

™ [tis an interesting fact that the first Orphic hymn (v. 2) designates IIccale, 
the Supreme Goddess, as Evy (Dierenicn, De hymnis Orphicis, in Kleine Schriften, 80). 
But we should by no means be justified in following the example of Loveck. 
Aglaophamus, 444, and Kean, Orphicorum fragmenta, No. 168, p. 207, and regard- 
ing, merely on the strength of this terminological concordance, the oracle of Apollo 
that we have quoled as Orphic. 

™ See the oracle, quoted p. 18, n. 46, v. 16. 

™ See the oracle, quoted p. 10, n. 26. v. 13. 

™ See below, n. 152 concerning the w2)xpanjs rots ,andchju,n. 7A. 
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The messages, which they transmit to the two hypostases of 
+> must be connected in some way with events occurring in the 
The activity of these angels is set forth in another Oracle 

scribed to Apollo, which figures in the Fheosophy under No. 34. 
iG introduction bears the impréss of the Christian author of the compi- 
lation, who replaced Porphyry’s explanatory remarks by his own 7, 
But its style and tts tenets point unmistakably to a Chaldzan origin : 2 

«:We are the swift helpers of the pious mortals, we whose lot it is 
always to abide scattered in the drifting world. Quickly we hasten 
towards the afflicted men, obeying the perdurable resolutions of our 


Father’’ 7’. 

%* Theos. No. 34. Buresch, 105. Ors of Aeyopevor Seoi, tinny éavtais pvapevos 
nai trois dyyéAows wapeveipovtes éavtovs, Umnpeteioba dpodoyotor ais Povdais 
rod doparov Seod x2i tois wepi éxeivow evoefotow anodovbeiv: 310 xal 6 AwdAAwy 
éxpncen obrws. (continued infra n. 77). 

The principal idea of this introduction fits in with the harmonistic tendencies of the 
Christian compiler (see above, p. 16, n. 41 and p. 24, n. 59), who introduces with 
almost identical words the (non-Chaldan ) Oracle 36 of the Theosophy ; it js one of the 
themes of Christian apologetics. The debate between the Christians and the Heathens 
centred in the definition of the position of the inferior gods. While these were 
regarded by the Heathens as autonomous helpers of the supreme God, the Christians 
refused to allow them even a limited independance and attacked those who worship- 
ped the servants instead of the master ({5. Perenson, Der Monotheismus als politisches 
Problem , Leipzig 1935, 47 F.). For this reason, the Christians were wont to quole 
Heathen texts which represent the gods as angels (Mivuc. Feus, 26. 11; Creniun, 
Quod idola dit non sint, 6; cf. Bioez-Cunont, Mages hell. 11. a8 [.; Aucustine. 
Cio. det IX. 19; ete.); among them the Oracle treating of Aion (quoted above p. 18, 
n. 46) in which Apollo calls himself an angel (cf. Lactant., Inst. div.,1,7.1f.). The 
author of the Theosophy was moved by similar considerations : Among the Chaldean 
Oracles, he picked out those of monotheistic tendencies (sce above, p. 12, n. 28). 

” Theos. No. 34 (continuation of note 78). 


trial world. 
the «sFather 
lower sphere. 


Evoe6éow pepdmeaciy Gtorjpovds éopev apw)oi, 
ol Adxopuev wepi xdcpov dArjuova vatépey alei 
Piu@a 8° ex’ dvOpamaic: wovetopévoios wepaper, 
wePbpevor warpds ypetépov wodvapxsar Bovdais. 


- Sr prhpeow is a neologism, sce Buresch on this passage and Excursus Ill 5. — 
* 2 18 an imilation of Iliad, XV, 190 6% tot éyav Ehayov WoAnjy Ea vadusw alel. 
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The last verse enables us to establish the Chaldean origin of this Oracle, 
for it contains the characteristic doctrine which conceives the ministerin 
spirits as sons of the ‘‘Father’’, whose ‘‘ perdurable resolutions "’ they 
obey. ‘‘The Father's Will that compells obedience”’ is often named jp 
the Chaldean Oracles as the supreme authorily whose decisions must be 
executed by the lower orders of the celestial hierarchy”. The substitution 
of the Will for the ‘‘Father’’ is due to the principle that the faculties of 
the Supreme Being must serve as intermediaries in all the relations sub- 
sisting between Him and the world. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the spirits ‘‘that hasten towards the afflicted men’’ are not Apollo-Helios 
and the other planetary divinities, as the Christian compiler would have 
us believe, but the angels assigned to these sidereal divinities. This 
supposition is confirmed by the location of these spirits : they are said to 
‘abide scattered in the drifting world’’. «‘Drifting world’’, xdcpos ddruav, 
should be understood here as a pictorial designation of the planetary 
cosmos, which is often termed similarly in later Greek poetry . Accord- 
ingly, we may infer that the Oracle which we are examining is pronounced 
by the sidereal angels *° ; the assertion of its Christian transmitter that it 
is uttered by Apollo as the spokesman of the (planetary) gods must be 
regarded as erroneous. This conclusion is in accord with the fact that 
by no means all the Chaldean Oracles were attributed to Apollo; as we 
have already pointed out *', some of them were ascribed to other celestial 
beings. As an example we may mention a Chaldean fragment in which 
the Souls describe —in the first person, as the angels do in the Oracle— 
their entering into the human bodies ®. We may consequently take it as 
established that the Oracle contains a description of one of the principal 
functions of the order of the ministering angels. 


™ See ch. n,n. 4g. 

™ xéopos dArrys as designation of the planetary world is frequently used by 
Nonnus. @Asjzwv or drys is synonymous with mAanijtns oF WAayys. 

"* As to the stellar angels see Cunont, Les auges du paganisme (quoted above 
p- 14, 0. 32), p.174 f. Cf. also ch. 11, nD. 251 el passin (as to the angelic 
nature of the lyoges connected with the spheres). 

"" See p. 7. n. 13 and 14. 

"! See ch. ur, n. a2. 
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les which have been given of the concordance existing 
between the Oracles extracted from the Theosophy and the teaching 
of the Theurgists appear to carry a sufficient weight of proof. On 
any supposition, a connexion of some kind must have existed bet- 
ween the two. Its nature however cannot be determined with the 
requisite precision before their apparent or real divergencies have been 
examined. 

First of all we may deal with the seemingly different literary tone of the 
Prophecies of the Theosophy (xpnopoi) as compared with the Chaldean 
Oracles (Adyea) collected by Kroll. The subjective note is much 
more perceptible in the first group. There we are confronted with 
Apollo's personal reaction to the questions. The God proclaims his 
intention to keep the secret of his supreme knowledge ; reproves the 
temerity of the questioner who presumes on his familiarity with natural 
science *3; gives practical instructions ® ; and humbly acknowledges the 
supremacy of the one and only God *. 

The realistic literary form of the Prophecies of the Theosophy may 
be regarded as another distinctive trait. These texts centain the 
exact wording of the questions and, in one case, even mention the name 
of the questioner (Theophilus) **. Details of this nature are absent from 
the fragments of the Chaldzan Oracles ; most of these verses transmitted 


by the Neo-Platonists confine themselves to objective statements of doc- 
trine. 


The examp 


There is however one exception : an Oracle quoted by Proclus in his 
Commentary on Plato’s Republic. Kroll has contested— without alleging 
any reason—its belonging to the Collection of the Chaldeans *’; yet 
Proclus designates it as a Logion, a term constantly applied by. him to 


: Theos. No. a1, 5 f., quoted p. 91, 0. 5a. 

Theos. No. 35, 5. quoted p. 26, n. 67. 
- Theos. No. 13, 16. quoted p. 18, n. 46. 
fe Aan: os 13, quoted! p.1 8,n. 46. Has the common name Theophilus, as used 
whévitd ’ symbolic significance which the Fathers of the Church read into it 
The esignales the person to whom the Gospel according 1o Luke is addressed ? 

,, Weston must remain unanswered. 

Proc, Rp. Ml, 126, 14 app. crit. ‘‘oraculum a Chaldaicis alienum™’. 
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quotations from the Chaldean Oracles **. He inserts it in his text because 
it expresses the yearning of the soul for immortality *® : 

‘This is also shown by the Logion which teaches us as follows : 

‘All are filled with a sweet desire always to dwell on the Olympus as the 
companions of the immortal gods. But not all are allowed to enter those 
mansions’. 


** See Exeursus fa. The reverence felt by Proclus for the Chaklean Oracles 
puts the supposition that he has made a mistake in quoting them out of court 
** Proce, Rp. WN, 196, 14 £. AyAol 82 xai rd Adyiow t2ita SiSdoxow 


«wioas pév yap Exet >AuKepds wdO0s, cis xev OAvyror 
aavatoict Seoios ouvéumopu: aiév Exywou' 

ov waozs 34 Séuis embyuerat tavde perabpwve 
cita tov AauCavorros tovs xonopovs 31a DAciovew 
éxdobévras gpouévov, tis obv eT 6 tv) xarwy 

tis cis Seovs dvdsou, xai ci 6 tov Sutindv Lior 
parto12 woooTyodpevos, ewdye: wadw 6 Seds 

+ 0dx boTis onAdyyvotow exiBpovz Sryxato Cova. 
3) xai wpds OAvpmoy amooxeddoas réde capa 
Hiev dsipopevos Puyhs xnovGais wlepvyecow, 

aA?’ batts co[@|...» 


_ At this point. there is a lacuna of approximately 100 letters in the unique MS.. 
thal is to say the ending of this verse as well as the one which follows, the last 
of the Oracle, are missing. Proclus goes on to comment upon the third verse 
of the first Oracle and thereupon propounds an allegoric interpretation of the first 
verse of the second Oracle (the term owAdyxva denoles, according to him, the 
carnal impulses); he characterizes the two Oracles as Qedv pojyvors (see Excur- 
sus Lh; m). 

The form and the style of the passages of prose appertaining to this Oracle 
recall the double Oracles quoted by Porphyry in his Philosophy of the Oracles; 
see below n. 166. We must reckon with the possibility that Proclus bas 
extracted this Logion from Vorphyry’s commentary on the Myth of Plato's Re- 
public, a work which was his principle source (and in which Porphyry may have 
ciled the ‘Logion’ as well as in the Philosophy of the Oracles ; but this supposition 
does not legitimate the assumption that Proclus was misled by Porphyry’s man- 
ner of quoting into designating a non-Chaldean Oracle as one delivered to the 
Theurgists. { 
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hen the recipient of this oracle which was given in full * asked who 

W ak wae privileged to ascend towards the gods and whether it was 

: ee n his life chose to offer up particularly frequent sacrifices *', the 
ew 7 

again : ae 

— ne has set his reflective mind on the entrails (of the sacrificial 

) will ascend, after the dissolution of the terrestrial body, towards 


imal 
animals n the light wings of the soul, but only he that 


the Olympus and rise aloft o 
ig wise... 

Unfortunately, the following one and a half verse of the Logion are 
illegible in the unique manuscript of Proclus ; it is obvious that they con- 
tain a definition of the wisdom that procures immortality after death °?. 
However, the preserved text provides sufficient evidence for including 
this Logion in the collection of the Oracula Chaldaica. 

Thus we find that the oracle-giving god of the Chaldeans also expresses 
elsewhere his aversion from haruspicy : ‘‘The slicings of victims and of 
entrails arc never true’. He promises immortality after the ‘‘disso- 
lution’? of the body ® only to those who in their life have not engaged in 


* 3@ wAetdvwr, in extenso, signifies, perhaps, thal the Oracle had a con- 
tinualion and is quoted by Proclus in an abridged form. Porphyry, loo, notes in 
his Philosophy of the Oracles (e. g. Wolff, 153) that only an incomplete text of 
one of the oracles is known to Lim; he often quotes only the first verses of the 
oracles (see Wolff, 186). 

" Cf. Poneu., Vit. Plot., 10, @:AoBurov 3é yeyovdtos tod AusAiov. 

sy On the lacuna see p. 32,0. 89. For 0(és)ef. nole 152, concerning the desi- 
guation of the Theurgists as coGoi SeoG#ras. See also Kaiser, Carm. Epigr. 998, 7 
(Ruove, Psyche, 11,383, n. 2) evaiw 8° ipdwy icpdv dduov... roiov yap Prorou téppza 
FoPoiow év», Elsewhere the Chaldean Oracles mentioned the “halls of the gods” 
(A. Jauy, De Philosophia Chaldaica[ see ch. 1, n. 19| 1. 1 eatAai tv Seadv» elc.; 
ee of Od. 1V, 74 Zyvds ata, imitated by Synesius, Hymn. MIL, 37, 709; 
V, 199), to which the disembodied soul ascends. 
es is never ie : 600 Svady onddyyvwr te ropai tad’ dOvppara 

on tnued p. 34, n. 95. See also ch. iv, n. 99. . 
ihe esata 768e oGu42» applies to the dissolution of the human body through 
jae re Paiaronie parts to the elements of which it was composed; ef. 

7. 104. As to the expression ef. ch. v,n. 73. The criticism of the exaggerated 


impo ifi i 
eh rlance attached to sacrifices as compared with moral qualities is a common- 
e of philosophical ethics. 
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this ‘vain pastime’. The positive complement to this interdiction ig 
stated in the concluding clause of the Oracle quoted above, which begins 
with the word ‘‘wise’’. Later on we shall be able to form an accurate idea 
of its nature. 

This Logion of Proclus has the same characteristics as the quoted 
Prophecies of the Theosophy. Like them it contains the precise wording of 
a question bearing on a theological problem; and this question is follow. 
ed up by the answer. The verses of this Logion, as well as those figurin 
in the Theosophy are called ‘prophecies’ (ypnoyo/). Proclus does 
not name the answering god ; but the course of our investigation leaves 
no room for doubt that he was none other than Apollo, the prophesying 
god par excellence. 

The Logion of Proclus proves that the literary form of the Chaldean 
Oracles was much less simple and more variable than the quotations of 
the Neoplatonists would lead us lo suppose. The interest of these philo- 
sophers was obviously engaged by the doctrinal passages of these texts, 
which, as they believed, corroborated their own teaching. Their distinclt- 
ive literary form seemed, from this particular point of view, to be irrelevant. 
Accordingly, the choice of quotations made by the Neoplatonists could not 
but produce a deceptive impression. Moreover the determination of the 
original form of these texts is hampered by the fact that the extant Neo- 
platonic writings apparently quote only two Chaldean Oracles in full, 
and even in these cases omit the interrogative formula®. However, an 
attentive examination of the problem cannot fail to discover that a number 


** (Continued p. 33, n. 93) 
«7a3° d0vppata warr2, 
éuwopixis anatys olnpiypata’ Petye ov rvavt2 
péddwy etoebins iepdy wapascicoy dvolyems elec. 


Concerning the « Paradise» of the Chaldwans, see ch. it sect. 4. Similar anim- 
adversions on the rapacily of tbe magicians and soothsayers are oflen to he found in 
the writings of the ancient critics of religious belief. 

* They will be quoted.and interpreted ch. u. sect. 7 and 15. The first Oracle 
may probably be regarded as a reply to the question +/ eios ai id¢as, the second to 
the question ads éo7: voeiv td voytor. 
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haldean verses quoted by the Neoplatonists conform in some of 


¢ 
: ae characteristics to the Prophecies of the Theosophy and to the 
jpn of Proclus which we have just discussed. In many Chaldean 


Oracles the god addresses directly the questioner, apostrophizes him 
in the second person singular, or, if his words concern mortals in 
eneral, in the second person plural*’. The tone of these divine 
anaes is sometimes very subjective. A case in point is the attack 
on those ‘‘who do not know that every god is good. O fools, 
become sober’! The Chaldean Oracles speak with scathing contempt 
of the ‘‘herd-animals’’ and the ‘‘somatics’’”, and stigmatize with 
bitter scorn the over-weening ‘‘conceit of the puny humans’’ !%; and 
again and again they express their reprobation for ‘‘impure’’ matter !®!. 
Moreover the Chaldwan Oracles contain numerous imperatives, com- 
mandments as well as interdictions '%. The gods of the Theurgists 
often seem to adopt the style of moralizing preachers of religion, 
which is also characteristic of some treatises in the Hermetic writings !%%. 
Thus, the expository mode was by no means as predominant in the 
Chaldean Oracles as the quotations of the Neoplatonists would lead us 
to believe. 

At this point we must recall that the first of the texts quoted in 
the present work from the Theosophy was not an oracle, but a hymn 
addressed to the Supreme God. The quotations of the Chaldzan Oracles 
made by Proclus and his disciples also include passages from hymns to 
the celestial powers ; among them a fragment from a prayer to the gods 


C_—_ 


" Cf, ¢.G-, the lines quoted ch. 1, n. 181 as well as ch. iv, n. 57 and n. 68; 
and approximately six other instances. 
" Cf. ch. v, n. 50. 
a See n. 171 and ch. 11, n. 395. 
a See n. 165 and ch. av, n. 98. 
i See ch. vu. 14 and passin. 
ie Approximately eight Chaldwan Oracle-verses begin with od yprj, ob Sépis, par: 
i: ig X74; six with imperatives. 
lee lragment quoted supra n. 98 is compared by Kroll p. 15, n. a with the 
a \c Poimandres, a7- Other paraliols are indicated in my study Sobria ebrietas 
renset 1999), 74 ff. 
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‘cwho know the hypercosmic depth by thinking it’’ !; the beginning of 
a hymn that reads : ‘‘Ether, sun, pneuma of the moon, conductors of the 
air’’'"5; four verses from a hymn to the spirits of the air, the earth, ang 
the waters'%. The Theurgists have been taught these prayers by the 
Chaldean gods. For they believe, in accordance with a basic Principle 
of magical science, that only the gods themselves knew the spells that 
could compell their presence. Proclus often affirms that the gods them. 
selves had communicated to the founders of Chald#an mystagogy their 
own divine secrets and those of the cosmic orders ; a supernatural teaching 
that enabled these men to perform their conjurations. Hymns were also 
chanted in the course of the rites described in the magical papyri; and 
they too are supposed to have been communicated to the officiants in a 
like manner !°, 

It has been suggested that all the extant verses of the Chaldean Oracles 
are extracted from a didactic theological poem'**. Thisis highly improb- 
able. For one thing the dialogue between the god and the human inter- 
locutor appears to be incompatible with the assumption of a continuous 
exposition. The variations in the use of doctrinal terms which are to be 
found in the Chaldean Oracles can be better accounted for on the suppo- 
sition that these (like the Prophecies of the Theosophy) form a collec- 
tion of oracular pronouncements ; all of these must have been informed 
by an identical theological doctrine, but for the rest there was no external 
connection between them. They were answers given to diverse theo- 
logical interrogations ; and while they all reflected one coherent system, 


This verse (as lo which see ch. u, n. 351). is introduced by Paoct., 
Crat., 57, 25 with the words Aéyer 0 Guvos, by Damascius, I, 284, 8, with of Seoi 
avupmjxact, ibid., 1, 291,90, with of te éxdedwxdres Seoi ta woduriunts d67 1a — 
an example which illustrates the various ways in which the Chaldaan Oracles are 
quoted by the Neoplatonists. See Excursus I. 

'§ Cf. ch. m,n. 3d. 

> Cf. ch. v,u. aa. 

‘7 Cf. n. 177- 

'® Thas Wendland (see above p.3 n. 1), followed by Cunist-Scuaiv, Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur, I-26 p. 975, Usenwec-Paaecuten, Philosophie des Altertums ig 
(Berlin 1926), 523, and others. Kroll himself does not seem to have recorded his 
opinion as to the literary form of the Chaldean Oracles. 
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se in each particular case a new formula. A decisive argument 
f this view is furnished by the title of the work from which the 

dean Oracles derive ; the natural unbiased interpretation of Aéysa 61’ 
Ghat as ««Qracles in Verses’. It seems probable that their authors 
ies i ced each particular Oracle which they edited by a brief remark 
aa the occasion on which it was given; and a few of these remarks 
: d, sometimes verbatim, in the text adopted by 


they prope 


jn favour o 


relatin 
must have been preserve 


Porphyry- . : : 

The fact that the Prophectes quoted in the Theosophy (which as we 
have shown derive from Porphyry’s capital work on the Philosophy of 
the Oracles) are not referred to by Proclus and his disciples calls for an 
explanation. It can hardly be due to chance. We may suppose that 
the later Neoplatonists (perhaps already Jamblichus) have singled out 
one particular group out of the collection of the Theurgists in order to 
canonize it if we may use this expression. A parallel instance can be 
found in their treatment of the Orphic literature. One only of these 
texts, a long theogonic poem (6 iepds Adyos), comprising 24 rhapsodies, 
which was likewise first introduced to the Neoplatonists by Porphyry, 
was considered by the later members of this school as the authentic 
document of Orphism; and it was the only one quoted hy Proclus '!°. 
The Chaldwan literature may have been subjected to a similar process 
of selection. 


” The various meanings of émy are 1° poems or verses in hexameters; 9° oracles, 
because they were usually delivered in hexameters; cf. e. g. Eus., Pr. Ev., X1.6, 37, 
ar énay ¢rcas. and P. Mag., 1. 398, wepi éwomoitas; 3° poetry in general, even 
lyrics, or verses of poetry. See below n. avo. 

"° Cf. Rone, Psyche, M1, 414 £.; Keax, Orphic. Fr., p. sho £. Though Damaseius 
sels forth another Orphic theogony (Fr. 54 Kern), all the verses he quotes are 
extracted from the iepds Adyos (called by him 1, 317, 14 1) ovv7Ons OpPiny Szodroyla; 
see also 378, 6). 
aa seems that the reason for which the Neoplatonists singled out the iepds Adyos 
mil the other Orphic texts and invested it with a canonical authority, may be 
ia in ils proem : for it is there that Orpheus claims to have written down his 
for $ under the dictation of the god Apollo, who thus vouchsafed bim the revelation 

which he had prayed (about this proem see Kenn, Orphic. Fr. 69, p. 145. 

onoe, Psyche, 11,113, n. 1. Nonosx, Vergilius Aeneis Buch VI, p. 208 f.). 
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However we may also envisage another explanation. In the writings 
of the later Neoplatonists we find some infrequent citations of works of 
Julian the Theurgist other than the Chaldean Oracles. Thus Proclus 
quotes from a work bearing the title On the Celestial Zones (otherwise 
unknown) the paraphrase of a hymn to Chronos, with which the Theurg- 
ists conjured the god!". The next chapter will show that this God of 
Eternity is identical with the Aion of the Prophecies of the Theosophy, 
and that the very peculiar conceptions on which this hymn is based 
conform in every particular to the doctrines of the Chaldean Oracles, 
It follows that at least one of the other works of Julian also contained 
magical hymns of which he was the author and that these derive from a 
theosophical system identical with that of the Chaldean Oracles. It may 
thus be argued that the Oracles quoted by Proclus and the Prophecies 
quoted by Porphyry are extracted from two different collections of revealed 
Chaldean verses. In any case, one thing is certain : the Chaldean Oracles 
quoted by Proclus and by his disciples do not differ either in their style 
or in their tenets from the Prophecies quoted by Porphyry. In conse- 
quence, the fact that the Prophecies of the Theosophy with which we are 
concerned are not mentioned in the writings of Proclus’ school can by 
no means be regarded a sufficient reason for contesting the attribution 
of these texts to the Chaldaans !!2. 


2. The ritual oracles.—The Chaldzan theurgists did not confine them- 
selves to a theoretical exposition of the relationship between God, the 
world and man ; as their very name implies '!3 (Seovgyds meaning ‘worker 


"! See ch. iu, n. 190 and n, 159. 

"* Kroll, 9, mentions the ypyopol collected in the Theosophy and in Porphyry's 
Philosoply of the Oracles but, because they are not quoted by the later Neopla- 
lonists, he denies the possibility of their belonging to the Chaldean Oracles, 
On p. 69 he cites from Porphyry’s Philosophy of the Oracles an oracle of Hecate 
as a parallel to the Chaldean Oracles of Hecate, but without recognising the Chaldean 
origin of this text. The same is true with the quotation from the Theosophy (Nr. 15: 
see ch. 1, n. 63) adduced by Kroll p. 68, n. 3. 

"3 The term “‘theurgy’’ is a Chaldean neologism; as to ils exact meaning and 
history, see Excursus IV. 
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of divine things’), they were also the initiators into the Tites and the 
mysteries of a sacramental community, the priests of which were able 
by their magical craft to render the higher powers subject to their will. 
Thus their secret cult is a blend of sublime mysticism, centring in the 
noetic Fire, and of magical materialism. Several of its ceremonies are 
described by Proclus and by the Byzantine Neo-Platonist Psellus (whose 
information derives from the Athenian philosopher). But to eke out 
our knowledge of the mystagogy of the theurgists we must once more have 
recourse to a series of oracles quoted by Porphyry in his Philosophy of 
the Oracles. The identification and interpretation of this new group of 
documents will form the subject-matter of the second half of the first 
chapter. A full account of the Chaldwan ritual, the neglect of which 
by Kroll detracts—as Bidez has pointed out'!—from the validity of his 
conclusions, will be given in the course of an exposition of the complete 
theurgical system. 

The persons officiating at the secret gatherings were : the priests, the 
‘callers’? (xAs/ropes) and the ‘‘recipients’’ (doyeis) ‘5. The preserved 
texts furnish no information as to the functions of the members of the 
first group ; those of the second invoked the gods with magical formulae 
and compelled them to appear ; those of the third ‘‘received’’ the conjured 
god, and served as a medium for his oracle. 

We find in the works of Proclus only one verse referring to the function 
of the Chaldwan ‘‘recipients’’; one of the Chaldzan gods utters the 
enigmatic words : ‘‘The recipient’s wretched heart does not sustain 
me’’6, The meaning of these words becomes clearer if they are taken 


™* See Bioez-Cumoat, Mages hellénisés, 1. 163. 
_'™ Paoct. Rp. I. 246, 23 £. xal of ra» Sedv (see Excursus I b) iepoi (or, accord- 
ing to a probable emendation, iepeis; see note 139) xai of xArropes xai of doyeis 
Dodvedéow eypavro yrradow nal xzraldceow, uspotpevor ras Selas Cwas (te. the 
zodiac cf. Proc. Tim. I 60. 26), els &s dviyov mv éaurev @payparetav (magical 
Operation); cf. below ch. iv. n. 29, Inew, Crat. 100, 21 ai Seovpylat tous pév 
«Adtopas xal robs Soxdas... wpoxadaipew azpaxcdevovras; see noles 11 and 139, 
and ch. iv, note 1 (b). 

"* Proc. Rp., 1, 111, 28 f. (Kroll g) : E 

«OU Béper pe tod Soyfos ) tdAawa xapsiav, Pyoiv tis Sedv, Soxéws cod. corr. 
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in conjunction with a group of isolated verses quoted by Porphyry in his 
Philosophy of the Oracles'7. These purport to be exclamations uttered 
by invoked gods and express their desire to be ‘‘loosed’’ so as to return 
to their own place. The quotation transmitted by Proclus is more par- 
ticularly paralleled by the following verse of this group : ‘‘Loose the 
Ruler at last. The mortal can no longer contain the god’’"'8, The 
Chaldwans and others apply the title ««Ruler’’ (dva€) to Apollo 9; jt js 
he who possesses the ‘‘recipient’’ and who demands to be loosed, as the 
mortal can no longer ‘‘contain’’ him. We may accordingly suppose that 
the ‘‘recipient’’ had ‘‘contained”’ the god !?° for some length of time and 
that the latter had spoken out of his mouth. Either of the two quoted 
verses probably formed the conclusion of an oracle uttered by the god 
while sojourning in the body of his ‘‘recipient’’. In another verse cited 
by Porphyry the god himself imparts the knowledge of the magical rite 
which ‘looses’? him : ‘Spread out the cloud of linen, and loose the 
recipient’’'!, In this case at least the ‘‘loosing’’ was effected by means 
of a magical ceremony '?. 

The function of the officiant who ‘‘received’’ the oracle-giving god, 
and who becomes as it were his abiding place for as long as he can sustain 
him, corresponds to that of the Pythia and of other prophetesses who 
are possessed by the god. The Jewish Sibyl and the one described by 


Wollf, 160, 6; prod. Kroll. Wolll, 163, 3 mentions thal one MS. has 30y¢a instead of 
Soya in the verse quoted nole 121. As to the metrical form of the fragment see 
below note 200. 

"7 ap. Euses. Praep. Ev., V.g, 1. Cf Wolll, 16a, ff. 

"" qAtete Aomdy avanta Byotds Qedw ovxéts ywpel. 

"% See below note 184. 

"0 As to xwpei Sedv sec ec. g., lamps. Myst., Il. 11, p. 125, 6; and the speech 
addressed by the gnostic Marcus to the propheless, Iren. 1. 13, 3 yxapyoon avror 
(rdv vopProv) nai ywonOntt ev attra; cf. Rerrzensrein, Poimandres, 19, 2 and 9214. 

*" Eusen. Praep. Ev., V, 9,6: 

«Luvddvos duméracoy veGéAny Atody te SoyH2z. See Wolff, 163. 

"1 ye@éAn probably means in this connection, as Vigerus remarks (see Wolff 163, 
3). **fine cloth’: cf. Publ. Syri fragm. ap. Petaos., Gena, 55 *‘nebula linea’. On 
the use of linen (oiw3ev) for magical conjurations sce Asr, Die Apologie des Apuleius 
(Religionsgeschichiliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, 1V, 2, 1908), p. 915 f. 
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Virgil experience an anguish similar to that of the ‘recipient?’ 1°. es 
even closer parallel to the Chaldean Oracles is to be found in Lucan’s 
naturalistic description of the raging Pythia who almost collapses under 
the burden of the god who possesses her and speaks out of her mouth !%, 
The Delphic priestess visited by the god is often compared to a woman 
that conceives !?°. The term ‘‘recipient’’ applied by the Chaldzans to 
their prophets originated in similar materialistic notions. It is a note- 
worthy fact that this term is only found in the Chaldaan Oracles and 
in the two verses quoted by Porphyry; it is not encountered in any 
Greek text independent of Chaldean tradition’, It appears to have 
been a neologism coined by the Chaldwans, who systematically derived 
from the verbe employed in their terminology nomina agents designating 
either the officiants of their cult or cosmic powers !?’. 

The conjuration which ended with the god being ‘‘loosed’’ began with 
his being ‘‘bound’’. The power of the magician consists in binding 
and in loosing !%. For this reason, the formula of the invocation (é7i- 
xAnots) is often followed in the magical papyri by the formula that ‘‘looses”’ 
(4é\vo1s) the demon and sends him back to his own place without his 

' obnéts xwpei (see n. 117) is paralleled by Vinci, Aeneid, VI, 77 « Phoebi non- 
dum patiens»: and ob @éper we (see n. 116) by Locan, VI, 174 «te, Phoebe, ferens». 
Cf. also Orac. Sibyll., Il, 4. See Nonnen. Vergilius Aeneis Buch VI, p. 144. 

*** Lucan, V. 161. ff. See Reitzensrew. Hellenist. Mystertenrel.3, 393 f. 

"© Onteen, c. Cels, VIL, 3, 4 tod AmdAAwvos mpoPyris déyetat Bretpa dia tH 
yuvaneion xdAmewv (similarly Stravo, IX, 3, 5; 419 C); other examples are quoted 
by Nonpen, op. cit., 146. Cf. especially Lucax, V, 163 «Conceptt pectore numen ». 
Tamoe., Myst, WI, 11, p- 127, 7 (Ronpe, Psyche, 11, 60, 3). Hoprnen, O. Z., Il, 
277 (6. 

* The testimonies referring to the Soxevs were collected by Losecx , Aglacphamus, 
108 and Wourr, 160, 6. Only the passages quoted above in the noles 115, 116, 
120 have a firsthand evidential value, as laat., Myst., \Il, 6 (quoted n. 137), 
Henwias, tx Plat. Phaedr., p. 105, 2 Ast (to be compared with Proclus ap. Psgut.. 
Script. min., p. 248, 8 f. Kurtz-Drexl), Procius (quoted n. 133), Syngsius, Epist. 
CL and Evsus., Praep. Ev., Il, 16, 9 (quoled in the notes 136 and 176) draw 
upon the Chaldean Oracles. 

'” @. g. dvaywyets, dvoxets, auvoyets. See Excursus, Ill, 1a. 

'* See G. Kitter, Theolog. Worterbuch zum N.T., 3. v. 3w and Avw. The com- 
Posita doAtdw and éxAvw are used in the same sense. 
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doing any harm’. In the Chaldzan mysteries both rites, the invocation 
and the ‘loosing’’, were probably performed by the ‘callers’. 

Seyeral texts speak of the theurgists’ binding and loosing. For ins. 
tance, Porphyry in his treatise On the Return of the Soul. which 
discusses the principal doctrines of Julian the Chaldran. He relates 
there that a Chaldwan charged the failure of his magical operations 
upon another practiser of the occult arts: for the latter had bound the 
powers conjured by the Chaldwan, who was unable to loose them, 
Porphyry’s narration is corroborated by Psellus, according to whom the 
Chaldeans used to bind and to loose the gods ‘3'. These texts enable 
us to interprete the meaning of the following verse of the Chaldman 
Oracles, transmitted by Proclus : 

‘The sluggish mortal, who turns (his mind) thither (to the earth), 
is the loosing of the god’’ '52. 

The Oracle signifies that the theurgist whose mind turns to earthly 
thoughts is unable to hold the conjured up god and to prevent his taking 
himself off 133, «*Hatt ich dic Kraft dich anzuziehn besessen, so hatt ich 


‘4° As to these magical rites sce Horrxen, 0.-Z., 1, 878. See also below, ch. iv, 
nN. 79- 

'? Ponpa. Regr., p. ag, 16 f. ed. Bidez. See below. cb. v, n. 105-6. 

'" Pagtius, Script. min., p. 446, 25 Kurtz-Drexl (see also Bivez, Mélanges Cumont, 
93, 5) of Xaddaior... xatdyoval te tous wap éaurois Ssovs Seduryplois ddais 
(see n. 184) xai Sscpotes xal Avovew. See ch. v. n. 109. 

4 Proc., Parm., 1094, 25 (Kroll 56) rd wepi trav Seadv pnOer, Adyov as be koa 
«Exdvais do7: Se0t vadpds Bpords és 143° Exywv (vodv).» The MSS., have és 142" 
éywv, I propose to complement voov. Cousin corrects és rade vetwr. The words 
és rade probably refer to the #Ama @267 described in the preceding verse. 

The positive statement is found in another fragment of the Oracles quoted by Proct.. 
Tim., J, 919, 17 (Kroll 56) : 

« AnOuvors: Boota xpzimvoi uaxapes teAdBovarw d. 

3 Proclus, quoled by Psentos, Script. min., p. 249, 5 f., states thal the appari- 
tion of gods often sets in motion material spirils (tAma avevpzera), ‘* whose violent 
onslaught cannot be borne by the weaker recipients’’ (ob @époverw of daGevéaTepot 
Soxeis). Apparently, Proclus refers in this passage to a Jost Chaldean Oracle: cf. 
nole 126. 

According to a basic ras ae of Chaldean demonology, the hylie spirits are attrac- 


ed to men whose life is dominated by physical impulse. 
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dich zu halten keine Furcht’’, says Faust to the invoked Spirit of the 
Earth. For this reason, the Chaldeans and the magicians enjoined upon 
the adepts of their art+o mortify their body and thus purify themselves 
from every material pollution !%. 

While, as regards the practice of the rites of epiclesis and apolysis, the 
magicians had much in common with the Chaldans, they did not seem 
to have recognized the need of an officiant—other than the ‘‘caller’’— 
whose particular function was that of the ‘‘recipient’’. We do not find 
in the entire magical literature, consisting of the papyri and of the literary 
texts, a single mention of a “recipient” into whom the god or the demon 
enters and out of whose mouth he speaks. Moreover such a medium 
seems unnecessary, for the invoked god. or one of his ministering spirits, 
appear in person or enter into the ‘‘caller’’ *, We may therefore sup- 
pose that the Chaldwans derived their conception of the ‘‘recipient’’ (as 
well as their idea of the function performed by Apollo) from oracular usage. 

This supposition is corroborated by an oracle of Apollo which Porphyry 
quotes in full ; he is justified in considering this oracle a classical example 
of prophetic pneumatology : 

‘The stream separating from the splendour of Phoebus on high, and 
enveloped in the sonorous breath of the pure air, falls enchanted by 
songs and by ineffable words about the head of the blameless recipient. 
It fills the soft integument of the tender membranes, ascending through 
the stomach and rising up again, and it produces out of the mortal pipe 
(or flute) a lovely song’’ !%°, 


' See ch. iv. nu. 1. Gf Hoprvrn, O.-Z., 1. $ 838 ff. 


"S Gf. the passages quoled by Dietenicu. Mithrasliturgie, 97, and Nonven (sce 
Nole 193). 


* Poreu., ap., Eus., Praep. Ev., V.8,11 (Wolff 160, Anthol. Graec., II, p. 495, 
No. 158 Didot) : xzi wadw 6 Awdddwv. 


aPetua 1d Doikelns dwovetpevor tYdbev alyAns 
avoij bwai Atyupy uexaduupéevov yépos dyvou 
Sedydpevov podnaios xat apprjrois éwéecat, 
xdarecey auPi xapyvov duwpryroto Soxios 
Aewladéwy tusvev padaxdv 3° évémAnee yirava, 
apSoAddny 3-2 yaoTpds dvecotpevoy wadivopcoy' 
aviot 3’ éx Bporéo1o Bidny érexvwoato Gwwmiv.» 


Wolff, 161, supposes unnecessarily that there is a lacuna of one verse after v. 4. 
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The following explanatory remarks of Porphyry may help us to under. 
stand this oracle : ‘‘No description could be clearer, diviner, and more 
in accordance with nature. For the descending pneuma, having entered 
as an effluence of the celestial power into the organic and animate body, 
and using the soul as a base (there is no allusion to this point in the 
Oracles) gives forth a sound through the mouth as through an instru- 
ment’? 137, 

In the first place, the points in which this Oracle of Apollo concords 
with the Chaldean Oracles will be indicated. 


a) The Chaldean term ‘‘recipient’’ figures in this oracle. 


b) The ‘‘recipient”’ is described in it as ‘‘blameless’’. This attribute 
can only be understood here as signifying ritual integrity '"*. In the 
Chaldwan Oracles, the ‘‘priest of the holy fire’? who, according to 
Proclus, was the performer of the Chaldean mysteries of Apollo, is 
bidden to cleanse himself in sea-water before he proceeds with his sacred 


3é is placed towards the end of v. 5 in order to produce a positional long syllable. 
This is in accordance with the practice of the Chaldeans; cf. e. g. the fragment quoted 
ch. v, n. 116 (v. 1). It may be remembered that the position of 32 in poetic texts 
is mach less determined than in prose. 

Eus., Praep. Ev., Ill, 16,1: Ov 749 89 6 Atos obpandbev atrois xnarabas, 
éweiva tov doysa wAnpwoas, tov yonopdy émeGol6z2ev (continued note 174) is, as 
Wolff 160, 6 points out, a paraphrase of this oracle. 

™” Eus. Praep. Ev., V, 8, 1.2, (Wolff 160) Totty» otte catolepa otte Seixd- 
Tepa xal Puoimwrteps yévort’ av wvetpa yap TO xatIOv Xai dmdppora ex THs Emoupa- 
viov duvanews els dpyavindy oda nal Enpuyon eiceAOotoa, acer ypwnsyn rH Puxi, 
81a T0d oTbpatos ws dpyavou Bw» drodidwow. Tampi., Myst., Il, 6, p. 112, 
10 ff. paraphrases the same Oracle, as already remarked by Th. Gale in his notes 
ad loc., p. 229. 

X2zPéo7ep2 indicates the realistic, Seixdrepa the metaphysical, @uom@repa the 
anatomic aspect of the description given by the Oracle. Porphyry interpreted the 
Oracle as containing an allusion to the soul, in order to support his doctrine of the 
Pneuma (cf. Donps, Proclus, etc. 314). 

* gumpos viz du@pytos figures as altribute of unblemished victims in the Jewish- 
Hellenistic literature. Josernus, bell., V, 22g uses this epithet for the priests of the 
temple in Jerusalem. 
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task And like him, the ‘‘callers’’ and the ‘‘recipients”” had, according 
to another statement of Proclus, to undergo purifying ceremonies before 
they accomplished their theurgical functions '%. 


c) The stream of prophetic pneuma springs forth from the ‘«splendour 
of Phoebus’’, that is to say, fromthesun. The hymn ofthe ‘Theosophy’ 

uoted above also considers the oracle-giving Apollo as identical with 
the ruler of the sun. According to the Chaldean conception, the sun’s 
existence is maintained by the noetic primordial Fire, while the solar 
rays bring about the mystic illumination’. The luminous stream of 
prophetic pneuma likewise originates in the divine substance which the 


sun is deemed to be 42. 


d) The prophetic pneuma, in the course of its descent from the etherial 
zone, is ‘enveloped in air’’. According to a kindred Chaldean doctrine, 
the fiery spark of the human soul, during its descent from its super- 
celestial place of origin into the earthly body, acquires a vesture formed 
out of the substances of the spheres which its traverses‘. The aerial 
envelope of the prophetic pneuma corresponds to the outermost layer 
of this psychic body ; for, as the last of the cosmic zone to be traversed 
consists of air, this layer is formed out of that substance ™. 


e) In the prophet’s body the luminous pneuma is transformed into 
a voice which utters the oracle. This metamorphosis is described with 
anatomical accuracy. The pneuma ‘‘falls about the head of the reci- 
pient”’, is inhaled by him, and thus enters the stomach ; then it ascends 
and becomes a breath, which makes the vocal tube resound like a ‘flute’’ 


* Phoct., Crat., 101, 6 (see nole 11). 


«Autos 3° év apwrois iepevs wupds epya xvCeprar xbpuati pavécbw aayepa Bap 
vxeos dAuns,» ds Pyot rd Ady 10v wepi adrod. and ibidem, 100, 21 f., quoted nole 
115. As to the purification by eea water see ch. 1v, n. 1. 

"*° See above, note 46 (v. 8). 

™ See above, nole 46. 

See below. note 191. 
See ch. i, sect. 1. 
Gf. also Noxxus , Paraphr. Ev. Joh. 1,115, aideplay xatavevpevor... xdAT@v Scot 
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(avdds signifies both ‘vocal tube’’ and ‘flute’, the musical instrument), 
Thus, the corporal organs of the ‘‘recipient’’ serve as the instruments 
of the god. 

This conception which auphorce that the human body is possessed by 
the god and that the ‘‘recipient’’, when in the state of enthusiasm, js 
entirely passive, conforms to notions that were widely disseminated in 
later Antiquity. According to Plutarch, the interrogators of the Pythia 
believed that the god—like the demon in the case of the soothsaying 
ventriloquists—entered into the body of the prophetess >, spoke out 
of her mouth and used her voice as an instrument. Philo is persuaded 
that the words uttered by a genuine prophet do not belong to him, but 
to Another, Whose interpreter he is. He compares him to a musical 
instrument touched by God. His mouth and his tonguc are organs which, 
in accordance with unknown laws, give forth melodious speech. Philo, 
personally, has experienced states in which an invisible pneuma speaks 
out of him '*, Similar views are evinced in the ecstatic speeches of the 
Christian gnostic Montanus, a contemporary of the author of the Chal- 
dean Oracles. Like the latter, Montanus delivers the speech of the 
spirit by whom he is possessed in the first person, and speaks of himself 
in the third. His ‘‘spirit’’ also uses the simile of the musical instrument . 
‘Behold, the man is like a lyre, and I fly up to him like a plectrum’’"”. 

The voice of the pneuma is compared in the Oracle to a pipe (or to a 
flute). The mystical character of this simile is obscured by the anato- 
mical aetiology, the precision of which has its counterpart in the expla- 
nation of the musical instrument given by Plutarch and Philo. In 
Hellenistic literature, the image of the flute of the spirit is encountered 


“* Prurancn, def. orac., 9; cf. Ronve, Psyche, 1, 60,3. loprxen, 0.-Z., 1].8 976. 

"6 Cf. Rerrzensteixs, Potmandres, 204, 1. 

“7 Montanus, ap., Eprpuan., Panar. Haer., XLVI, 4, 1, (800, 6 svOpwmos woei 
Atpa xdye ePinlauat waoel wAjxtpov. Cf. also Odes of Salomo, (the translation 
according to the edition of R. R. Harris and Mingana, vol. 11, Manchester, 1y90) VI. 
1-2: ‘*As the hand moves over the harp and the strings speak, so speaks in my 
members the Spirit of the Lord’’; sbid., XIV, 8; XXVI, 3. The Syriac poet Narsai 
(s. v) was called the ‘‘Lyre of the Holy Ghost'’; A. Bauustann, Geschichte der syris- 
chen Literatur (Bonu 1929), 110. 
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in one other passage '**. It is however frequently employed in 


sili mystical poetry which expresses, with an unsurpassed plenitude, 


Pers : 
the potential motifs of mystical language. 

) The realistic description of the epiclesis *° of the prophetic spirit 
and of his eflluence is akin, in its insistence on material details, to the 
Chaldean account of the Fire which flows through channels (that is the 
solar rays) out of the sun to the earth, and is inhaled by the initiate. The 
“<pecipient”” and the initiate are enkindled by the selfsame substance. 


) This pneuma is moved to descend by ‘‘enchanting songs’’ and 
«cineffable words’. These terms designate the hymns and the magical 
formulae recited by the ‘‘callers’’. Some information regarding these 
conjurations can be drawn from several of the oracles quoted in Porphyry’s 
work On the Philosophy of the Oracles. The terminology and the tenets 
of these oracles point once more to a Chaldean origin. 


The first of the oracles which will now engage our attention is delivered 
by Hecate. This goddess plays a capital part in Chaldean theology. 
She is the Cosmic Soul, who manifests herself to the Theurgist and 
reveals her place in the divine hierarchy : *‘I dwell behind the Father's 
thoughts, I, the Soul, who with heat, do ensoul all things’’"**. Proclus 
and the members of his school have also transmitted other Chaldean 
Oracles purporting to have been uttered by Hecate. The oracles of this 
almighty goddess which have been preserved by Porphyry are likewise 
numerous. One of them is set apart from the others by its terminology 
and literary form, which point to a Chaldean origin '* : 

‘‘Among the immortal gods Hecate has never said to the wise spokesmen 


™* Arnenaconas, Apology, ch. 9, describes the prophets of the Old Testament who 
spoke in ecslasy svyyonoapévoy tot wvetp2tos, ws ci xai abAntys avAdy suavevoas. 
J. Gevrcnen, Zwei griechische Apologeten (1907), p. 180 draws attention to parallel 
passages in Philo collected by Reilzenstcin (sce nole 146). 

'* See p. 41. 

"* See ch. 1, scet. 4. 

'" The oracle of Hecate quoted in the subsequent note is cited by Kroll, 69. be- 
cause of the close analogy it presents. to the Chaldean Oracles. Ie did not however 
discern its origin. 
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of the gods anything vain or unfulfilled ; but descending oul of the domain 
of the Father from the omnipotent Intellect, she is always irradiated by 
Truth, and about her stays firm Understanding striding with irrefragable 
words. Now, call me with a binding spell. For thou leadest such a 
mighty goddess as was able to ensoul the highest world of all’’ 152, 

Hecate, the primordial source of all life, «‘ensouls’’, according to a 
Chaldean Oracle "3, a) the Light, 5) the Fire, c) the Ether, and d) the 
Worlds ; that is to say : a) the god Aion, who is the ‘‘Father-begotten 
Light’’, 6) the fiery sphere of the Empyrean, c) the ether, d) the planetary 
spheres situated in the ether. The ‘‘highest world of all’’, the ensouling 
of which is alone alleged by Hecate in the oracle quoted by Porphyry as 
proof of her infinite power, is according by the fiery zone in which the 
noetic entities subsist. 

Hecate ‘‘descends”’ from the ‘‘omnipotent Intellect’’, who figures here, 
once more, as the potency charged with accomplishing the Will of the 
Father, Who has no contact with the lower orders of the celestial hie- 
rarchy '54. Hecate indicates in this utterance that she the Cosmic Soul 


'* Eus., Praep. Ev., V. 71 (Wolff 122, Anthol. Graec., III, p. 503, No. 194): 
«Ovden ev dbavaroie: Seois wote dia patatov 
003" dxpaavtov édeEe coGois Exaty SeoPrrais: 
aan’ awd wayxpyro10 vdov warpddev xxt10002 
aiéy AAnOein cedzyigetas, an@i 32 Matis 
éunedos dpprixtorot usvet Aoyios PeCavia: 
Acopue 3° ov xAnige’ Sev yap ayeis pe tooyvee, 
boon Puxdoat wavunéptatoy Hpxeaz xOcpLOY. » 

Two corrections proposed by Wolff (v. 3 w2yxpatepoio; v. 5 Be6aiz), may be left 
oul of account. Witamowitz, Griechische Verskunst, 372, 3 substilutes on the autho- 
rily of the later MSS of Eusebius v. 2 Seo@oirors (= Gorrytais Sedv) lor ScoPrjrass, 
but the «unglaubliche» formation of the latter word corresponds exactly to that of 
Seoupyés; see Excursus IV. and ef. also the nouns SeoGavtwp, Sed@npos etc. His 
correction v. 3 @a)xpavrao cannot be accepled in the light of the parallel passages 
in the Chaldean Oracles; cf. ch. 11, note 74. 

The last verse of the Oracle qnoted above imitates Iliad, V, 839 deny yap 2) ev 
Sedv and alludes, at the same time, lo the magical lerm 2) wy7 (see ch. u, n. 19), 
viz. Seayw) fa. , 

' See ch. n,n. 83 (a), v. 3. 

'\ garpdber or eX wa2rpds always indicates io the Ch. Or. the mediate action of 
the transcendent Father of the gods; ef. Il, n. 48. 
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is an offspring of the First Intellect. The passage in which, affirming 
the truth of her oracles, she recalls this descent has its counterpart in 
Chaldean Oracle which states that ‘‘nothing unaccomplished rushes 
gs proceeds) from the Paternal Principle’’ '. 

Hecate is the goddess from whom the infallible prophecies of the ‘wise 
spokesmen of the gods’’ derive. This function is common to her and 
to the Apollo of the Chaldwan mysteries. Both of them deliver oracles ; 
and as we shall see, Apollo, too, was invoked by the theurgists by means 
of binding spells. 

The similarity between the Chaldwan Apollo and Hecate is not only 
manifested in the fact of their being the two oracle-giving divinities ; it is 
also evinced by their localisation in the universe. Hecate proclaims that 
she is ‘irradiated by Truth’’ (dAv@e:a) and that ‘‘about her stays firm 
Understanding striding with irrefragable words’’. The verbs appear to 
indicate that the terms ‘‘Truth’’ and ‘‘Understanding’’ apply to astral 
powers '6, According to the popular belief adopted by the Chaldzans, 
Hecate is the mistress of the moon '*’; consequently she receives light 
from the all-seeing Sun, who as the abode of the oracle-giving Apollo 
was worshipped as a symbol of Truth "8. «‘Understanding’’ who stays 
about the moon ‘‘striding with irrefragable words’’ (dppyxrores doyiors) 
must accordingly connote the spiritual faculty of the planet Mercury- 
Hermes, the sphere of which revolves around that of the moon. This 
planet appears to have been endowed with this particular quality because 


"Cf. ch. u, no. 1gs. 

' Gu@baivy (in prose wepitpixw, wepitoAdw), is applied to the course of the 
sun in Jliad., VII, 68, and to thal of the moon in ps. Manetno, Apotelesm., A[] 
277 Bla] 391. For v. 4 of the Oracle see Nonnus, Dion., I, 175 Hediw oedayize. .. 
Ledrun. 

"7 See ch. 11, n. ga-93. 

: a Apollo, because: of his being the god of the oracles, is often called the incarna- 
tion of Truth; e. g- Agscn., Eum., 615 pavtis dv 8 ob Petcouat; Prato, Crat., 
4od ca: Anth. Pal., IX, 5a5 (eis AmédAdwva), v. 24; Dioc. Lagar., VII, 21; 
Terence, Andria, 698; Ciceno, Ep., ad Brut., 1,9, 6; Ovi, Ars amat., SII, 789. 
The Neoplatonic worship of the sun as the image of Truth (according to Prato, Rep., 
517 ¢) may also be recalled in this connection; cf. e. g. Junin, Or., IV. 133 A; 
Paoct. , Crat., 78, 24, F. 101, 9, F., Parm., 488,13. See ch. u,n. 312. 
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of its being the dwelling-place of ‘‘Eloquent (éy:0s) Hermes’’. Thus this 
oracle of Hecate seems to prove that the planets, identified by the Chal- 
dean theurgists with the Greek gods whose name they bore, could also 
be designated by the distinctive virtues of these gods. Planetary virtues 
of a similar nature are mentioned several times in the Chaldean Oracles. 
Thus Hecate is once characterized as containing in herself the ‘source 
of virtue’’ '5, a description due to her being the mistress of the moon; 
the supposed faculty of which was in this case determined by her tradi- 
tional connection with Proserpina, known as ‘‘The Virgin” (Képn). 
According to another oracle ‘‘Virtue, Wisdom and thoughtful Truth are 
manifested’’ within Cosmic Soul (i. e. within the intramundane zone 
‘sengirdled’’ by this entity) '®°. The verb ‘‘manifcsted’’ indicates once 
again that we are confronted with an astral allegory. Virtue being the 
moon and Truth the sun, Wisdom placed betw2en the two can be iden- 
tified, with some degree of probability, with the ‘‘Understanding”’ of 
the oracle of Hecate quoted by Porphyry, viz. with the planet Mercury ; 
this explanation fails however to account for the omission of the planet 
Venus situated between Mercury and the sun. The faculties of «Virtue, 
Wisdom and Good-rule’’ which, according to a third oracle, ‘are met 
together’ in the Chaldean paradise also seem to indicate planetary 
virtues '§'. Though the details of the proposed interpretations of these 
passages may not be equally convincing, we seem to have established 
that the Oracles described in the extant texts as Chaldwan, as well as 
the Oracle of Hecate quoted by Porphyry, designate the planets by the 
names of their qualities. This point of agreement lends further strength 
to the view which attributes to the latter Oracle a Chaldean origin. 


"8° See ch. 1, note 83 (4), v. 1. 

° Dam., If, 45, 10 (Kroll 27) diaz rotro oizat xai eGavycay ev adry (TH Eon 
tabs: tay voepw@v) ) te dpet) x2i 7 coPia xai  worAvgpwy dr péxeia xata td Adj IOV. 

The verse probably read : 

+év6’ doer) coPin ts x2i ) DoAUPpwy dtpexely «..- éPavnoavs, Arpéneta Is 
the epic equivalent of @A7Oera, The ‘‘midmost of the intellectual orders’’ is thal 
of Hecate-Psyche; cf. ch. 1, n. 283, 986 and Excursus VII. (4v@)alveo@as points 
lo an intramundane order. 

'"\ ¢ vd’ dperi coPin te xai etvopuly cuvayorTz». Cf. ch. a, n. 177, ch. av, 0. gg- 
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At least twelve other fragments of oracles of Hecate quoted in Por- 
hyry’s treatise On the Philosophy of the Oracles have come down to 


ys. somé points of difference (enumerated in the notes) '®? prove that 


a 


1 The non-Chaldean origin of one of these Oracles of Hecate (Eus., Pr. Ev., V, 
8, 4; Wolff, 155 f.) may be inferred from its describing the moon as a permanent 
abode of the goddess ( the ‘‘aery house’’ behind which Hecate is slaying is the sua; 
consequently the moon is her dwelling-place); this conception is opposed to that of 
the Chaldeans who believe thal this goddess descends lo the moon from her noetic 
dwelling-place when invoked by one of them. (The two last verses’ of this oracle 
are almost entirely identical with an oracle of Hecate, which Porphyry quotes imme- 
diately afterwards; see Eus., Pr. Ev., V, 8, 5 and Wolff 156). Another oracle 
quoted by Porphyry (Evs.. Pr, Ev., 1V, 23, 7; Wolff 151) can be shown to be non- 
Chaldean, as Hecate affirms in it her identity with Persephone and Artemis, and 
boasts her empire over the demons of the ether, air and earth. This unification of 
the three goddesses formed no part of doctrine of the Chaldeans who moreover in- 
voked Hecate as the ‘‘driver of the aery, earthy and watery dogs’’ (7. e. demons; 
sec ch. v, u. 41), that is a different group of three elements. In three other non- 
Chaldean oracles quoted by Porphyry (apud Eus., Pr. Ev., V. 8, 6-7; Wollf 156 £.), 
Hecate complains of the magicians who compell her to appear against her will. It is 
true that the Chaldeans also employ binding-spells (see nole 184), but these as well 
as the magical ritual are communicated to them by the invoked gods themselves. 
Consequently a misuse of the power conferred by this knowledge could only result 
in failure, and would by no means have a coercive effect on the gods. 

Another trait common to all the oracles of this group is the lack of any mention 
of the Supreme God. Against this must be held the doctrine of the Chaldeans who 
taught that Hecate like all the other celestial powers, was subject to the ‘*Father’s"’ 
will (viz. that of Hie Intellect) and that her manifestations during the conjuration of 
the chaldeans were consequent upon his decision. 

Other oracles quoted in Porphyry’s Philosophy of the Oracles may also be dis- 
unguished from those of the Chaldeans. For instance, the four fragments which 
contain instructions as to how to make and consecrate Hecale's slalue and thus create 
the requisite conditions for a nocturnal apparition of the goddess (Nos. 1 and 2: Eus., 
Pr. Eo., V, 19, 1-2; Wolff 130 f. No. 3: Pr. Ev., V, 13, 3; Wolff 133'f. The 
theee fragments derive from one and the same oracle, sce above note 56) contain a 
description of a statue of Hecate different from that worshipped by the Chaldeans cf. 
ch. w, sect. 4. Another of the Hecatean oracles (apud Evus., Pr. Ev., V,15, 1 Wolff 
137) does not contain any Chaldean term. A further oracle spoken by Hecate 
(apud Puttovorus, De opif. mund., LV, 90; Wolff 176) alludes to astrological notions 
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ten of them are of non-Chaldwan origin. On the other hand, we may 
conclude from the similarity of the literary form, that the Chaldwans 
imitated the style of the normal type of Hecatean oracles. Thus this 
relationship reflects the competition between theurgy and the lower forms 
of magic 1. 

The remaining two oracles of Hecate quoted by Porphyry have recourse 
to fundamental Chaldwan notions, and thus betray their origin. One of 
them is composed of two answers (resembling in this respect the Logion 
on the soul that we have shown to be Chaldwan) '™ : 


‘*Hecate when invoked during an unfavourable constellation of the 
stars, answered : 


‘I do not speak, I shall shut the gates of the long aerial tube. For 
‘upon the most unpropitious vaults of heaven the horned goddess Titania 
‘approaches, looking at the malignant Ares’. 


And when some persons asked whether the gods themselves. were 
subject to the domination of the stars, as they were hcedful of it, Hecate 
began again : 


‘Free thyself from the bonds of nature in order that I obey thy bonds! 
‘O man, what babblest thou, stricken with impotence’ Desirest thou 


which did not belong to the Chaldean doctrine; see ch. 1v. n. 103. There are also 
the anti-Christian Oracles of Hecate (Eus., Dem. Ev., III, 6; Aucustine, Civ. Det, 
XIX, 23; Wolff 180 f.) expressive of the polilico-religious tendencies of their time. 

'* According to the general scheme of magical oracles the conjured god declares 
his identity and names the place where he heard the invocation. Besides the first 
lwo oracles of Hecate quoted note 162, cf. also the beginuing of an oracle of Hermes 
quoted by Porphyry (Eus., Pr. Ev., Ill, 14, 7; Wolff 197) : «823° dye, by xaAders, 
Zyvos xai Matados vids, Eppeins wpo6é6yx2z, Aiwa doTpaiov avaxta». ( i.e. Helios: 
see ch. m1, nN. 197). 

This type is a counterpart to the épvo1 xAytixoi, in which the name and the 
abiding-place of the invoked god had to be mentioned (see Mewanven, Fhet. Graek., 
Ill, p. 334 f. Spence. and Winscn, P. W. s. v. Hymnus, col. 142 f.). 

'* Cf. the notes 89 and 188. As the oracle of Ostanes quoted by Porpbyry 
(Wolff 138; see Binsz-Conont, Mages hell., I], 284 f.) proves. the Chaldzans were 
nol the first to compose oracles consisting of two parts. 
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‘to learn that which thou art not allowed to ask in this manner? Forgo 


‘this desire, desist from violence, you who are few!” !®5, 


This double pronouncement of Hecate may be juxtaposed with the 
following oracle also transmitted in Porphyry’s collection ; the name of 
the divinity whose words are reported is not mentioned : 

«When a-certain person demanded to receive the god, the latter said 
that he (that demanded) was incapable of it because he was bound by 
Nature, and after having suggested to him apotropaic remedies, he added : 

For Strength in a demonic onslaught has attacked thy kind, whom 
thou must flee during these magical rites’’'"°. 


‘6 Pioronus, De opificio mundi, 1V, 20 (p. 201 ed.; Reichardt, Wolff 176 ff, 
Antuot., Graec., HI, p. 503) li re Exaty xAnOcion év rorabty xatzc7icet Tov we- 
péxortos (i. e. in an unfavourable constellation) noi. 


«Ob Aaréw, xAclow 32 BiXas SoAtxoIo Pipvy 7 0s" 

vuxtds yap xévtpois dxperotatols BpoceAzvner 

Tityvis xepdecoa Sen xaxdv Apy idotca». 
nai wadw... tie ecimdvtwr, ei xai 2bT0i of Seoi Umd Ty cizapusony eioiv, dri 
PvrAgtrovras tatra, emjyaye 

tAvécbw Picews deopnar, iva coiot Bidwpat. 

Q xpadin, ti AgAnuas avadxeinor tumeio2; 

Ob wobgets pabéciv, 8 oe ur) Séuts Wd’ epecivew, 

LrH0e wobov' watoacbe Pins tutG0i wep eortes.» 


In the first verse of the second oracle, Seczar should be read instead of Seopa 
which is metrically impossible. Cf. Arscn. Prom., 1006 Atoai pe deopav tadvde. 
Avéodw is in this oracle a medial imperative. (The corrections proposed by Wolff 
Avésdw Bioews cov déon’, va Seoiot wiOwyuat and Reichard Avsodw Picews pou 
Séou', fva coi: wedduar introduce serious and avoidable alterations into the trans- 
milled text).—For wiOwpas see note 184. 

' Eos. , Praep. Ev., Vi, 4, 1; Wolff 165. AenOévros yap twos xatadéEaobat 
Sedy, cindy 6 Seds bri avemimderds go7 $14 TO Owd Ptoews natadedécOxu, xai dia 
totTe drotpomiacpods tmayopetons, émayet. 

«Peng 3aipovin 429 41s émidédpopev Adu) 
caiot yovais, ks yor oe Buyin tolaic: pwxyeiais». 


: The MSS read pin Satuovi; Vigerus proposes the emendalion gia7; there should 
@ added the correction Satpoviy.—Porpbyry mentions in the Philosophy of the 
Oracles (Wolff 177) sudden altacks of the evil demons upon men. 
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The reason given in both oracles for the questioner’s failure to attain 
magical contact is his being bound by ‘‘Nature’’ (Physis). In the second 
oracle, this Nature is called ‘‘Strength’’ (dAx»/), a designation familiar to 
us from the Chaldean Oracles which apply this term to the Cosmic Soul, 
i. e. Hecate ‘67, At the same time they identify Hecate with Nature and 
Destiny (Heimarmene) ; for she rules the stars in accordance with the law 
of Necessity, and the terrestrial zone by means of the ‘‘multifluous 
streams'’ of demons descending from her. These maleficent spirits lead 
man astray and bid him to give way to his appetites ; for then his thoughts 
are no longer turned towards divine things, and he is in the’ power of 
the demons. For this reason, the Chaldean Oracles utter the following 
warnings : ‘‘Nature wishes to persuade you that the demons are pure 
and the offsprings of evil Matter good and noble”’ ; and ‘‘The demons arc 
beguiling the soul and drawing her away from the purifications’ 1%, 
Man can only defend himself against the overwhelming power of the 
demons, if his body and his soul are always pure. This holds good to 
much greater extent for the theurgist : every rite designed to bring about 
a contact with the celestial powers has to be preceded by manifold lustra- 
tions : ‘‘For before thou hast consecrated thy body, thou art not allowed 
to sec the gods’’'®*, If the theurgist fails to perform the magical rites 
according to the divine commandments, ‘‘god turns man away from 
Himself and sends him through the agency of Living Power on vain 
paths’, «Living Power’’—as well as ‘‘Strength’’—is a term applying 
to Heeate-Psyche-Physis-Heimarmene. The passage is meant to convey 
that the theurgist who commits a ritual fault is abandoned by Hecate 
to her demonic satellites who, by the delusions which they produce, bring 
about the failure of all the efforts of their victim. 

These doctrines on which Chaldean demonology is based not only 
help us to understand, the two oracles quoted from Porphyry, but also 
to prove their Chaldean origin. First we shall attempt to .interpret the 
second oracle. ‘‘Strength’’, whose troops have ‘‘in a demonic onslaught 
attacked’’ mankind, is Hecate, mistress of the evil spirits. The theurgist 


"7 As lo what follows compare ch. ‘1, sect. 4. — ' Cf. ch. v, n. 14 and 15. — 
“Cf ch. iv, n.1a,.— '° Cf. ch. v, n. 414. 
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had been defiled by his intercourse with men who, unprotected by 
lustrations, had succumbed to the machinations of the demons *71. In 
consequence, he is ‘‘bound by Nature’, that is to say by the evil spirits 
subject to Hecate, and must avoid the men with whom he habitually 
consorts, in order to become capable of ‘‘receiving the god’’!. As we 
may infer from Porphyry’s introductory remark, the oracle also taught 
other apotropaic rites which help to sustain the demonic onslaught. 
Some of these rites will be examined in the chapter treating of Chaldean 
demonology !”*. 

A similar doctrine underlies the first oracle quoted from Porphyry, 
as is shown by the concordance between its introductory verse and the 
interrogative formula of the second oracle. The answer signifies that 
not the gods but the mortals are ‘bound by Nature’’, or, in other words, 
ruled by the stars. Hecate addresses a stern rebuke (the wording of 
which is almost identical with that of the second of the Apollonic oracles 
of the Theosophy examined by us)‘ to the puny men who presume to 
gain knowledge of the secrets of the divine powers ‘>. For none but 
the consecrated theurgists are vouchsafed by the gods a full revelation 
of the nature of the demonic bonds and the way to loose them 1%, 


'" The injuaction of a Chaldwan Oracle to flee the crowd of men ‘‘ going in herd’ 
seems to be due to the dread of being contaminated by the demons rather than to a 
sense of superiority; cf. Proct., Alc., 517, 36 (Kroll 59) Geuxtéov 1d wAHO0s tay 
avOpdnwv trav adyedydov lovrwve, 3s Gyot td Adytov. As to the formula xox oe 
Pvyeiv cf. the passages quoted ch. 1, n. 403. 

'" The expression xztadéézoGa1 Sedv (see nole 166) as used by Porphyry pro- 
bably contains no allusion to the function of the doxets. Gf. ad Marc., ¢. 19, p. 987.7 
and de regr., p. 98,7 f. ‘‘animam spiritalem... per teletas... idoneam fieri.. . 
susceplioni epiriluum"’. 

™ Cf. ch. v, n. 116. 

"* Compare «Ov woféeis pabéew, & oe wr) Sépis O8 epeciven » with eau 3¢ wave 
Td px) Séuis éEepecivaw» (quoted nole 51). 

"" Gf. also Peeitus, Comm., 1136 A (Kroll 50) «6 ToAunpis Piccws, avOpwne, 
ae » An imperative, perhaps o7y" should be added at the beginning; ef. ch. 1v, 
b. 98. 

* The astrological notions, on which the first of the two Oracles quoled nole 165 
are based, are discussed by Wollf 176,5 and 6, who correctly interprets xévrp2 as 
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The texts that have been examined show that Chaldean practice has 
much in common with that of the magicians (whom the Neoplatonists 
contemptuously designated as ‘‘goéts’’). The point of doctrine, accord- 
ing to which the gods themselves communicate to the theurgists the 
various conjurations 7’, also derives from magical notions current at that 
time ', This fiction which postulates that the theurgists obtain their 
knowledge of the name, nature and localisation of—as well as the way 
to gain power over—the various gods from these gods themselves, under- 
lies the whole doctrinal system of the Chaldman Oracles, and accounts 
for the literary form of those which are didactic. The god whose appea- 
rance the Chaldwans bring about is regarded as the teacher of 
his questioner!” ; a pedagogic relationship which explains the 


designating the four cardinal points of the Zodiac;.we may add that the latter are 
mentioned in the Chaldzan Oracles, see ch. 11, n. 213. For iS0t0a see Boucnt- 
Lectenco, L’astrolarie grecque, p. 163. 

The fact that Hecate declares that she ** will shut the gales of the long aerial pipes” 
seems to confirm the supposilion that the oracle is of Chaldean origin. The goddess 
does not refer to her own mouth, hut to that of the ‘*recipient’’ through whose in- 
termediary she speaks. The ‘‘recipient’s’’ ‘‘ aerial pipe’’ is mentioned in the Oracle 
of Apollo quoted note 136. Eusesius, Praep. Ev., Ill, 16,2 (Wolff 160,6; see 
above note 136) states thal an oracle quoted by Porphyry shows that also Hecale 
delivered her oracles through the intermediary of a ‘‘recipient’’ : ei yap TH7» Exdtyy 
airy (sc. ceAryynv) elvat Gycovet xai wws... 31a to’ Soyéws (see nole 196) 
xpav... The relevant oracle was doubtless of Chaldean origin. 

'? Procl. Crat., 72,8 Ors woAoi xai Seol xai Sainoves exGyvat tiv trav Sear 
Ptow abidoavtes xai ta wooorjxorvta avtois dvipata wapsdocay obtw x2i Tois Emi 
Mdpxov yevopuévois Seovpyois (see note 3) of Seoi xai vontas xai voepas takes 
éx@zivovtes, dvépata tov Seiwv diaxdopwy sEayyeAtina tis idsibtyT0s abTay Dap- 
adedanacw, ols xadotvtes exeivor tots Qeovs ev tails wpoonxovoas Sepawelats 
Tis wap’ adtaw evynoias érv) ~avorv. From the same tradition derives [amblichus, 
De Myst.,1, 15, p. 48,4 Ei 3¢ vis évvoroete xai tas leoatimas (see Excursus IV. a) 
ixetelas, ws an’ attav THY Seay dvOpamos xatewéuGOnoar, auc Il, 10, p. go, 12 
sdayy nev yap tis oineias otolas Seds nai 4yyedos xai Salpwv 4ya0ds ypira mpos 
avOpuov. See below note 182 and ch. iv, n. a3. 

* Cf. Hoprnen, O.-Z., 1, $ 727, 729, Il, § 3 (who does not distinguish between 
the Theurgists and the Egyptian magician Arnuphis; see above note 2 ). 

'™ Ponpnyny (see above nole 21) refers to the a&témo7os didecxadra of the 
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dialogue-character of many Chaldean Oracles and their subjective tone 18, 

The magical formulae are also communicated to the theurgists by the 
gods. Proclus relates that the Theurgists werc taught by the gods the 
name of the various divine powers ; when they used these names in their 
invocations, performing at the same time the appropriate magical rites, 
the gods granted them their wishes '®!. These divine names are divided 
into two classes, the ‘‘unutterable’”’ and the ‘‘utterable’’: the latter are 
applied to the visible cosmic orders, while the former, also termed 
««symbols”’, or ‘‘watchwords’’, designate the invisible powers. Incom- 
prehensible save to the gods, they correspond to the voces mysticae which 
figure in the magical papyri!®?. They are the ‘ineffable words’’ which 
are mentioned in one of the oracles of Apollo that we have quoted, and 
are said to occasion the descent of this god’s prophetic pneuma'®*. The 
same oracle attributes a similar power to songs (yoAmai). Accordingly 
it would seem that the invocations of the ‘‘callers’’ consisted of hymns 
interspersed with voces mysticae. If this was the case they have numerous 
parallels in the incantations figuring in the magical papyri. Both the 
hymns and the voces mysticae had power to bind. They brought about 
the manifestation of the god by ‘‘enchanting him’’, by ‘persuading him’’, 


Oracles. Proclus introduces many quotations from the Ch. Or. with the formula oi 
Seoi... 3:8doxovres or similar expressions. See Excursus | m. 

‘** Several non-Chaldean Oracles quoted by Porphyry in the Philosophy of the 
Oracles are of the didactic type and may be used to prove that this type was nol 
invented by the Chaldeans. The formal characteristics of these oracles recall in 
Many respects Ovid's Fasti (See Reirzenstein, Die Gottin Psyche, Sitzungsberichte 
Heidelberg 1917. Abh. 10, p. 18, 4) modelled upon Callimachus' Aitia. ‘There is 
however uo need to postulate any connection between Alexandrine poetry and the 
literary form of the Chaldwan Oracles. 

'" See note 177: 

"* Proct., Tim., I, 274,16 Ard xai tois Scoupyois évépata Seia xoopina wapa- 
8édora, +a Hey «appnt2» xadovueva, ta 52 «pntay wap’ adtois, Ta nev THY aa- 
ray év atta duvapewy duta, Ta 5¢ taY éuGavav oloryeiov, E dv cupmemAjpwrat. 
See above note 177. Jamblichus frequently states (see e. g. Excursus IV, 1) that 
‘the ‘*symbols’’ may only be understood by the gods. 

' Cf. nole 136, v. 3 «SeAyspevor podmaigt xai dpprrots éwéeoots. 
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or by ‘‘using compulsion” 18h. They were known as ‘‘coercive enchant- 
ments’’ or ‘‘binding spells’’ 1®. 

The Chaldeans use the ‘‘ineffable words’’ of the magical formula also 
in order to draw to themselves the divine fire through which they are 
united with the Godhead. The ‘‘binding’’ of the mystic light is figured 
by the Chaldeans as the onslaught of the theurgist armoured with a 
luminous body and weaponed with magical words. An oracle of Apollo 
which has recourse to equally impressive imagery is transmitted in Por- 
phyry’s On the Philosophy of the Oracles; it consists of two parts, a 
single hexameter and several anapestic verses. 

First Apollo communicates a binding spell; he that utters it 
gains power over the god : ‘‘This name of Necessity is mighty and 
weighty’. 

Then he continues : ‘‘Hasten storming hitherward with these words, 
that I may lift thee up from my heart, while the pure Fire is pressed 


'™ Sedyoudvww : cf. Psellus’ slatement (quoled nole 131) as lo the Seaxrypiot 
wai with which the Chaldeans ‘‘ hound"? the gods (The magical hymns to Apollo 
are also called poAwai; see e.g. P. Mag. III. 2g0 and Psenius, (. Mf. A.G. VI. 6a, 5 f). 
The Chaldeans though employing the current terms Seopoi, dvayxn, Gia, to desig- 
nate the conjuration-spells, did not claim to have power over the gods, as the latter 
had communicated to them these spells (According to lamblichus, de myst. VI. 7 
p- 249, f. 3 the Chaldean Theurgists did not use ** threalening formulae’’, dxetAai, 
see Hoprnen, 0.-7., | § 787). This circumstance explains the different attilude of 
the gods invoked by the Chaldeans as compared with those conjured by the magicians. 
The former do not complain. as do the latter, of having been forcibly compelled to 
appear, but refer to the ‘* persuasive power”’ of the spells (see note 165 aidwpar). 
a term which also figures in non-Chaldzan texts ; cf. Evs., Praep. Ev. V. 8. 4 v. 4; 
Wolff 155 weiBor +’ dppirwy ééwy, and P. Mag. 1.51. Plotinus IL. g, 14 diffe 
rentiales between yorrerat, SéAEsis (see above) and weiceis. Porphyry (Wolff 
155, 4; Rohde, Psyche, II. 87, 3) calls this sublimated magic wesavayxn (a lerm 
which contains an allusion to the euphemistic expression, by which Plato Rep. 364 
c3 énzywyais trow xal xataddopos tos Seots, ds Gaow, weibovtés oGiow 
imnpereiv designates the binding spells). Jamblichus’ theory of the ‘* calling”’ 
(xAsjous) of gods, which endeavours to reconcile divine autonomy with the magical 
doctrine of compulsion applied to the gods, is dealt with in Excarsus V. 

5 See Rohde. Psyche, II. 87. 3. 
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by holy forms. It is Paian, the Nature of Thy descent, who dares to 


reveal this, O Immortal’’ 1%. | 

The quotation of the first part of the oracle is perhaps incomplete 187, 
Apel eee “this name of Necessity’’ to be «mighty and weighty’. 
The pronoun indicates that the name has been previously disclosed. 
At the beginning of the verses that follow '® the god bids to utter ‘‘these”’ 


6 Bus., Praep. Ev. V. 8, 8-10; Wolff 159. 
imei xal éwavdynous éautdv éxdiddacw (se. of Seol), as dnrwoer 6 awd tov 
AwéAdwvos éxBobels (see Excursus I m) wepi éavrod émévayxos (see note 184). 
Aéyerat 86 obtws. 
«Otvop’ dvayxalns 1h8e xagtepdv Ho éwiGpidve. 
xai ém1f) aye. 
aMddJe 8 gooupévws toroide pvdois, 
as (o’) am’ énijs xpadins dvayw, 
iepoios tOm01s 
ovv0AGousvou wupds a) v00, 
TodAua 8¢ tors taitrz wpoGaivew 
vis ois yevebAns, &uCpote, Means. 


Text : v. 1 8S ve vel #8e te: MSS.; 998° ére : Gaisford and Wolff; however és does 
not make sense in the context. I propose the emendation 3° ém:6p:00 : the adjective 
should be added to the large number of Chaldzan neologisms (see Excursus III 5); 
il derives from Bp:s and ia modelled upon ém6pidys. 

v. 3 obs dx’ epijs xpadins dvayw : MSS. The first word should be emended, as 
the relative clause calls for a verb in the future tense aud as dv@&w is impossible for 
metrical reasons. I propose therefore to replace obs by ws (final significance) : the 
avaywy follows. according to Chaldean teaching, upon the utterance of the binding 
spells. The pronoun o’ should be added alter as ( haplography), as otherwise the 
verse would mean that the ‘* word’’ themselves are drawn up by Apollo, which 
is absurd. There are many examples of an anapestic dimeler beginning with a 
dactyle; accordingly, we may leave out of account Wolff's emendation (of)ous. 

». 7 a comma should separate &u6pore from Mav; otherwise the passage would 
mean that Apollo is hia own son. 

Wolff's remarks p. 159 ,5 are of no greater value than the rest of his commentary 
lo this oracle, which refers throughout to a corrupt text. 

'" Porphyry, who was solely interested in the magical term dv4yx7, is responsible 
for this abbreviation. 

* The two Oracles were already joined together in the original text; Porphyry 
merely followed it. It has been proved in the course of our investigation that two 
**double’’ oracles of the same type (see notes 164 and 165) are of Chaldean origin. 
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words ; which consequently may be supposed to be identical with the 
‘‘name of Necessity’’ to which the preceding verse refers. According to 
the magicians, the name is the potency of the gods. By possessing it, 
one can dispose of the strength of its bearer '**. We may accordingly 
infer that the first pronouncement of Apollo was preceded by a passage 
setting forth the manner in which a particular god could be rendered 
‘subservient by the utterance of his mystic name. The god referred to 
can only be Apollo. He himself teaches his theurgists the method which 
they must use in order ‘‘to bind’’ him. Thus this oracle conforms to 
the didactic type, in which the god himself communicates the ‘ineffable 
names’’ to which he ‘gives heed”’ '™. 

Apollo says that he will ‘lift up” the person who utters the compelling 
formula ‘‘from his heart’’. We must recall in this connection that, 
according to Chaldwan theology, Apollo dwells in the sun which, being 
situated in the midmost planetary sphere, is called the ‘‘centre’’ of the 
ethereal zone'®!. He is consequently supposed to draw up the theurgist 
with the solar rays. These are called ‘by the god the ‘‘holy forms by 
which the pure fire is pressed’’. This expression also appertains to the 
terminology of the Chaldzans, who distinguish between the amorphous 
manifestations of fire and those provided with a form : ‘*When thou 
seest the most holy Fire flash up without a form as it leaps over the 
depths of the whole world, hear the voice of the Fire’’'. This amor- 
phous fire of the lightnings differs from the rays sent forth by Apollo; 
for these are endowed with form. 

The process described in the last oracle of Apollo is frequently men- 
tioned in the texts treating of the Chaldean cult; it is the so-called 
‘‘elevation’’, the principal sacrament of the Chaldean theurgists, which 
culminates in the union of the soul of the initiate with the ray sent towards 
him from the sun !®?. Our contention that the oracle refers to this sacrament 
can be proved by the occurrence in the text of the word dvayayx, which 
is the usual term applied to this Chaldean mystery‘ ; and also by the 


‘* Dizrenicn, Mithrashturgie, 112. —-'" See nole 177. — '*' See note 46. ch. 
nn, note 2216, d,e. ch. ut, n. 76. —— '*! See ch. 1v, n. 63. -~ '* On what follows, 


sce chapter m. —- '* Cf. Exeursus VIII. 
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resemblance between the description figuring in the oracle and some 
other Chaldean passages. A parallel to Apollo’s bidding <‘to hasten 
storming’’ with the magical ‘‘words’’ towards the rays of the sun is 
provided by the following injunctions of the Chaldean Oracles : ‘‘Rush 
to the centre of the roaring light’’ (viz. the sun, the centre of the starry 
spheres which revolve in the ether) ; :-Cast in the mind the watchword 
of the manifold universe, and move with a firm step towards the fiery 
rays’ '. The warlike imagery renders in both cases the compulsion 
exercised by the magical operation. 

The details of the mystery with which the oracle of Apollo is concerned 
will be discussed in the third chapter ; here we may round off our obser- 
vations by an interpretation of the two last verses of the oracle. In these, 
the oracle-giving god calls himself by his traditional name ‘‘Paian’’ and 
alleges his descent from the ‘‘Immortal’’ in justification of his venturing 
to reveal the mystery. These remarks of Apollo should be likewise inter- 
preted in accordance with Chaldean belief. Apollo-Helios—as well as 
all the other gods of the Chaldzans—-‘is generated”’ by the ‘‘All-Father’’. 
Like all the other celestial entities, he performs his functions when called 
upon to do so by a particular decision of this Supreme Being !%*. Apollo's 
reference to this Being is consequently meant to convey that the god's 
revelations are given with the consent of the transcendent Father of the 
gods '*", We have encountered a similar passage in the first oracle of 
Hecate, in which the goddess alleges her descent from the **Paternal 


'* See chapler i, n. dg and 75. 

* Cf. Theos. No. 27, quoted above note 26. 

‘” This stalement may be held against the passage of the second Oracle of Aion 
(quoted nole 52), in which Apollo accounts for his not answering the questions 
posed hy an unauthorized person as to the nature of god. The reasou for his 
silence is that he ‘‘is Phoebus’, i.e. that he bas been charged by tie Supreme God 
nol to divulge to all and sundry the mysteries of heavenly hierarchy. Ile ventures to 
do this only when dealing with theurgists. 

: In the two concluding verses of this oracle of Apollo, the god makes himself 
ail It would have heen more normal for him to do this at the beginning of 
€ oracle (sce note 163); however in two other Chaldean Oracles transmitted by 


Porphyry (sée noles 5a and 15a) a similar self-introduction figures likewise at the 
end of the text. 
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Intellect’’ as a crowning proof of the truth of her assertions '*. A refe. 
Tence to the Supreme Being may be supposed to have instilled in the 
Chaldean theurgists the conviction that the revelation vouchsafed to 
them derived from the ‘‘Father’’ considered as the fountain-head of all 
wisdom. 

We have seen that the Chaldwan doctrine furnishes a complete expla- 
nation for this last enigmatic oracle of Apollo. Does this fact entitle us 
to include this oracle in the collection of the Chaldean Oracles? Only 
metrical considerations militate against this supposition. This oracle is 
anapestic, the other Chaldean verses hexametric. There is however one 
exception, and it invalidates this argument. The first of the series of 
verses dealing with the ‘‘recipient’’ is a trochee : in spite of which, 
Proclus describes it as a quotation from the Chaldzan Oracles!. In face 
of this positive assurance that a trochaic verse figured in these Oracles, 
we may no longer exclude from them anapestic verses on no grounds but 
the metrical2%, The style and the contents of these verses which give 
a powerful expression to the enthusiasm of the Chaldean theurgists 
harmonize (as well as those of the trochaic verse) with the other Chaldean 
texts. Rather than attribute to them a different origin, we must modify 
our conception of the literary character of the Chaldean Oracles. These 
varied in their form (a fact which attests the literary aspirations of the 
theurgists) as much as in their contents. 

This diversity of forms is due to the development of oracular poetry 


** See nole 199. 

"* See note 116. 

2 A chapter of Wolfl’s work (‘* Uracula non hexametris, sed aliis metris edila’’. 
pp. 68-go) deals with oracles written not in hexameters, but in iambic trimeters, 
trochees and distichs. The utterance of Apollo’ with which we are dealing is the 
only extant example of an anapestic oracle. Jt seems that the theme of the text 
determined the choice of the meter. The injunction to ‘> hasten stormily '’ could be 
fittingly given in anapestic rhythms, as these were generally employed in descriptions 
of attacks. 

There was no incongruity in the fact thal trochaic or anapestic oracles were 
introduced into a collection named A6 71a 31’ éwav, for the designation 2 was not 
exclusively reserved to poems wrillen in hexameters ; see above note 109. 
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in the historical period at the beginning of which the authors of the 
Chaldean Oracles lived. Every type of oracle employed by them has 
its counterpart in the non-Chaldean oracular poetry. Thus the hymn 
of the Theosophy to the Supreme Being examined at the beginning of 
the present work has a parallel in a hymn to the Ruler of the worlds, 
which is also supposed to derive from Apollo. Oracles of Apollo and 
of Hecate conforming in the literary composition to those of the Chaldeans 
have already been mentioned. Those two oracle-giving gods were said 
to manifest themselves to the magicians and to instruct them in the 
nature and method of conjurations ; it is this fiction which accounts for 
their reception into the magical Pandemonium. The Chaldxan Apollo 
and Hecate derive from the magical conceptions of these divinities, not 
from the tradition of long-established seats of oracles. Hecate reveals 
the rites of her adjurations and the way to make and to consecrate her 
image to other adepts of magical art as well as to the Chaldeans. 

The theological themes of the Chaldwan Oracles also originate in the 
oracular poetry of their time. The Logion that speaks of the yearning 
of the soul for its heavenly place of origin, is paralleled by three oracles 
dealing with the destiny of the soul after its separation from the body ; 
two of these are ascribed to Apollo of Miletus and to Apollonius of Tyana 
respectively, the third is anonymous®. In conjunction with these we 
may also mention the famous oracle of Apollo describing in answer to a 


_ 


** ps.-Justin, Cohoriatio ad Graecos, c. 38, quotes from a hymn in honour of the 


Wavroxparwp the following verse «és wpwrov wAdoas pepdtwv, Addu 3é xzddooasr. 
As to the wording cf. Orac. Sibyl. 124. But the mention of Adam does not prove 
the Jewish origin of the hymn. An argument based upon it would be as little 
conclusive as those founded upon the praise of the ‘* pure Hebrews” occuring in 
three oracles of Apollo ciled by Porphyry in the Philosophy of the Oracles; see 
Wollf 14o-1 and Geeecxen, Zwei griechische Apologeten, 268. 

“* The mention of the name of the person who puts tbe questions is a feature of 
the style of these literary fictions. As lo the name Timotheus, see abuve nole 86. 
The name Polites is mentioned in another, non-Chatdean, oracle (p- 177 Wolff). 
In Theosophy No. 30, the proper name is oot Lransmitted, but the MSS. leave a 
blank for it. 


Wolff 178. Nonver. Vergilius Aeneis Buch VI, p. a2. 
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question the happy lot of Plotinus’ soul after this philosopher’s death 2, 
Besides these, numerous theological oracles of Apollo are extant, 
Amongst them are two answers to a question as to the nature of the 
interrogated god » ; further an answer dealing with the god Iao 2%, ag 
well as the functions of various other gods®”. We may also mention 
the god’s reply when asked in what sense it is possible to speak of several 
heavens *8, and whether immortality may be obtained through an austere 
life 2°. The most interesting oracle of this class is the god’s answer when 
asked : which was better, the Word (the Christian Logos), the Intellect 
(the Nous of the philosophers), or the Law (the Nomos of the Jews) 29, 
Apollo is ready with an ingenious answer to this conundrum, doubtless 
posed by a theologian familiar with the religious discussions of the time. 

There is no need to prove that these oracle have nothing in common 
with Apollo’s historical prophecies. They neither foretell the future nor 
do they give advice as to how to deal with personal difficulties. Their 
purpose is the revelation of the divine mysteries and theological instruc- 
tion, and their literary form is intended by their authors to serve as a 
sanction for the ideas which they propagate. The stylistic principles 
proper to the genre were taken over by the Chaldean theurgists, who 
wished to invest their religious system with supernatural authority. 
Their originality lies in the consistency with which they pursued their 
literary task. No exposition of the doctrine of the mysteries in oracular 
verse had existed prior to them, and their example found no imitators. 
Porphyry who sought to find a metaphysical revelation must have been 
particularly attracted both by their tenets and by the literary form to 
which they had recourse. Chaldwan Oracles appear to have constituted 


“am Ponpuyny, Vet. Plot., 22; Bioez, Vie de Porphyre, 122 f, 

"5 Eus., Praep. Ev. Wl. 15,3 (Wolff 197 £.) and XI. 6, 37 (This oracle, omilted 
by Wolff, is also taken from Porphyry ). 

°° Macnoswus, Saturn., I. 18, 19 F. 

*°7 Theos. No. 41. Eus. Praep. Ev. V. 7, 5 (Wolff 123 f.). Macrosivs, Saturn., 
I. a0, 16. 

7" Eus., Praep. Ev. IX. 10, 5; Wolff 141. 

2° Theos. No. 44. 

"© Lactantius, De ira dei, 23; Aucustine, Civ. det, XIX, 23 (Wolff 149). 
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the nucleus of the collection published in his book On the Philosophy 
of the Oracles ; a work which is the main source from which the eccle- 
giastical writers draw their information concerning these Oracles. Euse- 
bius, for instance, quotes the ritual injunctions with a view to demons- 
trating the absurdity of magical polytheism, and the author of the Theo- 
sophy cites the metaphysical oracles in order to show the conformity 
of their sublime conception of God to the Christian doctrine. The 
Chaldean Oracles arc considered by these two Christian writers as 
authentic oracles, and it is as such that they have survived in their com- 
pilations ; unrecognized for what they are and indeed almost entirely 


ignored. 


CHAPTER If 


THE CHALDEAN SYSTEM 
OF THE INTELLIGIBLE WORLD‘ 


1. The literary tradition.—Our analysis of Porphyry’s treatise On 
the Philosophy of the Oracles has shown that eleven of the oracles 
quoted there are extracted from the Chaldzan Oracles. These new 
texts taken in conjunction with those collected by Kroll, legitimate our 
attempt to reconstruct the system of the Chaldwan theurgists in its 
entirety. Some preliminary remarks seem, however, to be called for ; 
these must deal with the special conditions of the transmission of those 
fragments of the Chaldwan Oracles that hitherto have alone been re- 
cognized as such, a full understanding of these texts being impossible 
without an introductory survey 2. 

The Neoplatonists are the only transmittors of the extant fragments 
of the Chaldean Oracles and of the other writings of the Theurgists °. 


" Nonrds, literally “perceptible to the intellect”, designates in the writings of 
the Ister Platonists also the intellectual substance, of which the supercelestial entilies 
are thought to consist, and their spiritual force. As the nsual renderings ‘* intelli- 
gible’* or ** intellectual "’ do not express these various meanings, we have kept the 
Greek term ‘* noetic’’. Only with regard lo xdcpos vortés, we have adopted the 
mal equivalent ‘* intelligible worfd”’. 

‘ The survey given here of the history of the transmission of the Chaldean 
racles is based upon Kroll’s work, p. 2-10, but many details are rectified. The 
oe ‘mportant additions are due to Didez. 

; " K. Pragcurens outline in Usenwec-Paagcuten, Die Philosophie des Altertuins 

(1ath ed. 1996) is up lo date the best introduction to the study of the internal 


5. 
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The first name to be mentioned in this connection is that of Porphyry 
who, .as it were, rediscovered the Chaldean Oracles; a collection com- 
poscd about a century before his time, but apparently little known 
until then. The various works (the Philosophy of the Oracles, On the 
Return of the Soul, etc.) in which he treats of the doctrine and writings 
of the Chaldwans have already been characterized*. They are the 
source of the Christian tradition, through which a certain number of 
these texts have come down to us. Porphyry was the first to propound 
a platonizing interpretation of the Chaldean Oracles >; and his method 
was consistently applied by his disciple Iamblichus who, in his turn, 
served as a model to all the later exegetes. Jamblichus’ lost principal 
work, a great commentary on the Chaldean Oracles, which apparently 
comprised about 30 volumes, has been largely drawn upon by all the 
postcrior commentators of the Chaldean Oracles*. Another of this 
Neoplatonist’s works, the treatise On the Mysteries, published under 
the pseudonym of an Egyptian priest, also evidences the author’s intense 
preoccupation with the writings of the Theurgists?. Members of Iam- 


evolution of Neoplatonism. It is based upon a greal number of monographs generally 
cited by the author. E. R. Dodd's masterly edition and study , Proclus, The elements 
of Theology, Oxford 1933, is of fundamental importance for the understanding of 
Proclus and his predecessors. . 

‘ Cf. ch. i, no. 17 ff. See Excursus If «* Porphyry and the Chaldeans *’. 

* See Excursus II. fin. 

* This commentary is mentioned by Damascius I 154, 13 (év tois Xaddamois. . . 
6 lépSdryos; see also Lydus, Mens. IV 159 p. 175, 10) and I 86, 5, where he 
refers to the a8th hook of this work of Iamblichus (see Excursus Id); ef. Zeller Ill 
ap. 739, 1. This work served to introduce the future emperor Julian to Chaldwan 
theological teaching; ef. Julion Epist. 19 ed. Bidez-Cumont, see Kroll in P. W. 
s. v. Julianos No. 9 p. 16, Bidez, Vie de !Empereur Julien (Paris 1930), 73, and in 
Meélanges Cumont, | go. 3. 

’ The Chaldwans as well as the Hermelics and the philosophers are stated by 
lamblichus to have been his authorities in his work On the Mysteries; cf. 11, p. 4: 
11 f. He designates their teachings as ta Acovpiow warpia déypuara (1 9. p. 5, 8. 
See Excursus I c), ciles them twice in express terms (VI 7, p. 249, 3 and Ill 31 
p- 176, 2); and often makes use of their doctrines without mentioning them. 
The citations of de myaterits figuring in the present work refer to Parthey’s ediliun 
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plichus’ school brought these writings and their master’s commentaries 
to the notice of the future Emperor Julian, and finally initiated him into 
the Chaldz#an mysteries which they had resuscitated ®. The Emperor’s 
two theological Orations on Helios and on Magna Mater attest his fami- 
liarity with Iamblichus’ interpretation of Chaldean mystagogy. These 
doctrines were afterwards professed in the Athenian Neoplatonic school 
the founder of which Plutarch transmitted them to his disciple Syrianus °. 
The information at our disposal docs not enable us to reconstitute 
either the former’s teaching, or the latter’s Harmony of the doctrines of 
Orpheus, Pythagoras and Plato with the Chaldean Oracles. a system 


(Berlin 1857). I have made use of the annotations of Th. Gale (Oxford 1678) and 
of Th. Hopfner (in the annotations to the German translation of Iamblichus’ treatise‘ 
Leipzig 1922). As to lamblichus’ altitude towards Chaldean theurgy see J. Bidez’ 
important study, Le philosophe Jamblique et son école, Rev. Et. Gr. XXXII, 1919, 
36 ff. See also Dopps, Proclus, Introd. p. x1x. 

* Cf. J. Bioez, Note sur les mystéres néo-platoniciens, Rev. Belge de Phil. VII, 
1998, 1477 ff., and La Vie-de ! Empereur Julien, 74 ff. Several passages quoted by 
Bidez do not seem to be connected with the Chaldean mysteries. Th. Pl. 119 
p. 55, 30 f. refers, as appears from the parallel Alc. 340, 1 (sce ch. w, nm. 41), 
to the Eleusinian mysteries, and so also Rp. 1 80,17. Rp. 1111, 1 (see Excursus 
1 e) cannot serve as proof that the Chaldean mysteries were still practised ; ef. ch. tv, 
n. 41. As to Libanius Orat. XVII 18, ef. ch. v, n. 7a. The title 6 redeo7s 
bestowed on Sopater, the successor of lamblichus, by Julian. Epist. p. 158, 19 B.-C. 
(ef. p. 214, a1 and 945, a9: roy iepdv Zemarpov) and Lydus Mens, IV 9 p. 65, 
a1 f.) refers, as appears from Lydus, to the function which Sopater performed in 
consecrating the newly founded Constantinople. This ‘* telestic art’? was no mono- 
poly of the Chaldwans; see Excursus X and ch. 1v, sect. 5, 

On Maximus of Ephesus, the Neoplatonist who initiated the future Emperor Julian 
into Chaldean theurgy, see ch. iv, n. 41, 76, ch. v, n. 38-ho. 

* Knowledge of Chaldean theurgy was transmitled to the Neoplatonist Plutarch 
by his grand-father (not as stated by Zeller IIf 94. 808; Proclus’ testimony Rp. Il 
64, 6 carries more weight than that of Simplicius, Anim. 60, 1. and Suidas, s. v. 
Mpdx2os) Nestorius (see Marinus, Vit. Procl. 28), chief priest of Eleusis in 375 
conan IV 182), who as far as theurgical tradition is concerned, was probably the 
i pias lamblichus’ school and the Athenian Neoplatonists. Cf. also Excursus 

n. 

* Suidas ¢. v. Zupiavds: Eypapev... cuu@wviar OpPéws Mvbaydpov WAdtwvos 

pes (wepi codd., corr. Kroll 7.1) Ta Adytz BAla Séxa; mentioned hy Procl. Th. 
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which influenced in decisive fashion the thought of Proclus, Syrianus’ 
most eminent disciple and the most fervent devotee of the Chaldean 
Oracles on record'!. They and the Timaeus (in this order) were, accord. 
ing to the testimony of his disciple and biographer Marinus '*, the only 
works of the Ancients which he (Proclus) would not have wished to be 
withdrawn from circulation ; because of the ‘‘infringement of the holy 
laws’’ by the victorious church '3, it was, in his opinion, desirable that 
this fate should overtake for his time all the other works of the ancient 
sages. His interpretation of the Chaldean Logia, in which he drew upon 
the exegesis of Porphyry, lamblichus and Syrianus, was set down ina volu- 
minous commentary, on the composition of which he spent five years ". 


Pl. 915, 41. Zeccen lil 2.829, 4. Praechter, Byzant. Zeitschr. XXVI, 1926, 956 f., 
whose coulention p. 259, 4 as to Syrianus’ reticent atlitude towards Chaldean 
theology is refuted by the passages quoted n. 10 and 13. Cf. also Dodds, Proclus, 
p. XIV, 1. 

"' Concerning the relationship between Syrianus and Proclus see Prachter, P. IF. 
s.v. Syrianus, and Dodds, Proclus, p. xxiv ff. The most important slalement we 
possess regarding the Chaldean doctrine of immortality derives from one of Syrianus’ 
wrilings quoted by Proclus; see ch. m1, n. 39. 34. 1927. A Neoplatonist, who lived 
in tbe period between lamblichus and Syrianus, is the author of the fragments of a 
commentary on Plato's Parmenides edited by Kroll in Rhein. Mus. XLVI. 599-627 
from a MS. of Turin (and accordingly called Anonymus Taurinensis) which contains 
an interesting passage dealing with the Chaldean conception of the First Principle; 
see notes 45; 49; 54; 164; 181. 

" Marious, Vita Procl. 38 EimOer 8¢ woAdants xai totro Adyew, brs Kupios si 
hy, pova av trav dpyaiwy adnavtwy BiSAiwy éenolovy BépecOas ta Adysz xal TOP 
Tipaoy, ra 32 &AAz HPdvidoy éx tay viv dvO parma dia tO nal BAaweaGas éviovs 
tay elxij xal d6acaviolws evtvyyavévtwy avrois. Cf. Bidez, Rev. Belge de Philol. 
V1I,-1928, 1477 f. and XI, 1939, 649 f. Dodds, Proclus, p. sm. 

* Dodds, Proclus, p. xxviu. 4 ciles the passages in which Proclus expresses the 
distress caused to him by the ovjyve1s trav iepav Seopuaw viz. etoeSelas. Procl. 
Parm. 954, 1 f. and Tim. II] 44, 4 f. should be added to the list. These passages 
call for a detailed examination. ° 

“ Marinus, Vit. Procl. 26 AaSav 3° obv... mapa tod xadnyepndvos (Syrianus) 
tas d@oppas (se. ta THs XaASainis Seodroyias oloyeia) xai wer’ exeivoy (aller 
Syrianus’ death)... .émmpedas eytuyxaven... tois HopPupiov xai lan€Alyou pupios 
doors eis ta Adyia xsi ta oboTorya (‘‘ things belonging to the same category ’’, see 
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also a special treatise on the methods of theurgy'; an art 
which was practised by him personally '*, and which appears to be 
‘dentical with the mystery-cult adopted since the foundation of the 
Athenian school by some of its members forming an esoteric circle '’. 
These two works are lost. We may, however, form an approximate idea 
of their principal doctrines, if we avail ourselves of the extant materials. 
These are : the many quotations and interpretations of the Chaldean 
Oracles found in Proclus’ preserved writings '* : a few direct excerpts from 


He wrote 


Diehls, Elementum 58) ovyypéupara, avrois te t0is Seios Aoyiois evtpeGopevos... 
ras te GAAas XaA8ainds broGéoes (see Excursus Ll) xai ta psyi07a tay dropynuatey 
cis ra Qeomapddora (Excursus | e) Adysa xate6ahero (** he composed’’. see Porph. 
Vit. Plot. 26. Procl. Th. Pl. 107, 44), év wévte ddois éteow atta oupmAnpaoas. 
See Bidez, C. M. A.G. VI, p. 107 F. 

Proclus refers to his commentary on the Chaldean Oracles Rp. 1 4o, 21 év sois 
és ta Adyia yeypappévors. According to Damascius, apud Suid. s. v. Hylas, Proclus 
used to give esoteric lectures on the Oracles to which only chosen disciples were 
admitted. 

'’ According to Suidas, s. v. MpdxAos, Proclus composed two volumes wepi dywyijs 
(i.e. on methods of magical conjuration), while Marinus, Vit. Procl. 28 (quoted 
ch. iv, n. 64) states that one of his writings (title not mentioned) treated of the 
manifestations of Hecate. Pravchter, Byzant. Zeitschrift XXVI (1926), p. 259, n. 4 
suggests that this work may be identical with the one referred to by Suidss: cf. 
Excursus X. as well as ch. v, n. 109. Concerning the ¢ywy) Exarns of the Theur- 
gisls see.ch. 1, n. 15a. Procl. Tim. Ill 131, 26 calls Hecate, as her initiate, 
** mistress’’ (3¢emorva). There is no evidence that Psellus (see notes 22-23) knew 
this work of Proclus. 

"* Cf. Marinus, Vit. Procl. 28, and below, ch. iv, n. 2. According to Marinus. 
Proclus was instructed in the methods of Chaldean theurgy by Asclepiogeneia, 
daughter of his teacher Plutarch, whose knowledge derived in the jast instance from 
her Great grandfather Nestorius; see nbove note 9. 

"” See Bidez, quoted note 6. 

* Lists of all the known writings of Proclus may be found in Zetren III 24. 
838, a f., Praechter 623 f. and Dodds XIII f. The following works contain quol- 
ations of the Chaldean Oracles : Commentary on Plato's Republic (Procl. Rp.). 
riba! on the Timacus (Procl. Tim.). Excerpts from the commentary on the 
Fics (Procl. Crat). Commentary on the Alcibiades | (Procl. Alc. and the 

Grmenides (Procl. Parm.). Commentary on the first hook of Euclid (Procl. Eucl.). 
he Lreatises preserved in the Latin translation of William de Morbecca : De decem 
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his Commentary on the Chaldean Oracles ; the information furnished 
by his disciple and biographer Marinus %; several citations made by 
Lydus *! (who was in touch with Proclus’ doctrines through his maste, 
Agapius) ; and most important of all, several extracts due to the Byzantine 
Neoplatonist Psellus 2?, a writer who had direct knowledge of Proclus’ Jog 
Commentary on the Chaldz#an Oracles and refers to Chaldean theurgy 
also in many other treatises *. As all the information on this subject 
which was available to Psellus derived from Proclus™, his statements 
may be regarded as having a direct evidential value. 

Most of the extant texts of the Chaldean Oracles have been preserved 
by the quotations of Proclus. Second to him in this respect is Damascius 
who carried on the tradition of Proclus, as transmitted by this philo- 
sopher’s immediate disciples. In the Dubitationes, his only preserved 
work, Damascius draws largely upon Iamblichus, Proclus and his own 


dubttationibus circa providentiam (Procl. Dub. Prov.); De Providentia et fato (Procl. 
Prov.); De malorum subsistentia (Procl. Mal. Subs.); Platonic Theology (Procl. 
Th. Pl.). A fragment entitled wepi tis x06’ FAAnvas iepatinijs téyums. The editions 
used in this work are mentioned above p. xvi. The citations always refer lo the 
page and the line. 

'* Published by Pitra, Analecta sacra et class. V a (1888), 199 ff. from cod. 
Vaticanus 1026 s. XIV: re-edited by A. Jahn, Eclogae e’ Proclo de philosophia Chald- 
aica, Halle 1891. Quoted by the siglum Exe. Vat. See Excursus VI 1 g. 

* The quotations refer to V. Cousin’s edition Procli opera, edit. altera, Paris 
1864, p. 1-66. 

! Laucentius Lydus, De mensibus (Lyd. Mens.). ed. R. Wuensch, Leipzig 1898. 
This is the first complete edition of the fragments of this compilation. Ils new 
portions contain several quotations of the Chaldean Oracles, of which Kroll could 
have no knowledge when he wae writing bis study on the Chaldwan Oracles. 
See ch. 1. n. 94. ch. u, n. 43. 

™ See Excursus VI 1. These summaries contain tie Chaldean system of 
Proclus, 

** See Excursus V1 ‘9. 

™ See n. a9. 

5 Damascius , Dubitationes et solutiones de primis pricipiis (= Dam. ), ed. C. A. Ruelle, 
a vol., Paris 1889. The severe judgement about the editor passed by Kroll 8, 9 


seems to be justified. 
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Commentary on the Chaldean Oracles **. His activity marks the 
oa? of the Athenian school of Neoplatonists ; and he is the last of the 
eer of the Oracles produced by it?’. Some of the quotations of 
het Chaldean texts are also to be found occasionally in the writings 
of the later Alexandrine Neoplatonists. We must mention in this con- 
nection Hierocles, a disciple of Plutarch (the master of Syrianus) ° ; 
Hermias, a disciple of Syrianus * ; Olympiodorus, belonging to the second 
generation of the disciples of Hermias*°. Greater importance than to 
any of these attaches from our point of view to Sinesius, the disciple of 
Hypatia : he quotes in his treatise On Dreams several verses of the 
Chaldean Oracles, and his Hymns, composed after his conversion to 
Christianity, set out the concordance between the Chaldean, the Neo- 
platonic and the Christian conception of God*!. Proclus’ theological 


*” Damascius refers lo his own exegesis of the Chaldean Logta Ig, 9; 11, 11; 
13a, 9. We do not know whether he published theses lectures (cvvovolar). 
See Zeller Illa‘ p. goa, 3. 

” The only passage in which Simplicius mentions the Logia is in his commentary 
to Aristotle's Physics (Simpl. Phys.) in a polemical excursus directed against Proclus’ 
doctrine wepl té%ov (Comm. in Aristot. Graeca vol. 1X, p. 601-645 ed. H. Diels). 
The immediate source of the verses ciled there is not the original text of the 
Chaldean Oracles, but Proclus’ writings; see n. 84. 

* Hierocles, Comm. in aureum carmen Pythasorae, and excerpts from his De provi- 
dentia et fato (made by Photius, Bibl. cod. 214 and 251), ed. Mallach, Fragm. 
philos.. Graec. I 4o8 ff. According to Photius, Bibl., cod. a14, p.173 a 13 (see 
Kroll P- 7). Hierocles’ work On providence contained a demonstration of the 
conformity existing between the doctrines of the Chaldeans and those of Plato. 
His interpretation of Carm. Aur. v. 67 f. derives in the last resort from Iamblichus’ 
tloctrine concerning the ‘‘hieralic ascent’’ of the philosopher's soul. See Praechter 
in P. I. 6, v. Hievokles No. 18. 

. I was unable to consult Hermiae in Platonis Phaedrum scholia, ed. P. Couvreur, 
Paris 1901; the quotations refer to the edition of F. Ast in Platonis Phaedrus, 
Lipsiae 1810, p. 69-216. See Praechter in P. W. s. v. Hermeias No. 13. 

Olympiodori scholiae in Platonis Phaedonem, ed. Norvin, Leipzig 1931. The 
oe from this commentary on Alcibiades I contain two fragments (see n. 365 
‘nd ch. v, n. a5), those from his other commentaries on Platonic writings only 
one (ch. v, n. 100). 


" The Cilations of Synesius’ work On Dreams and of his Hymns refer to the 
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hymns, written some decades later, also contain variations on Chaldean 
themes #2. Thus both the Heathen and the Christian found in the Chal- 
dwan Oracles the poetical expression of their personal belief. 

The Neoplatonists that we have had to name are many; and this fact 
in itself enables us to gauge to some extent the powerful influence which 
the Chaldean Oracles, in the course of a period of more than 250 years, 
exercised on the principal representatives of this school*. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this influence. great as it was, did not preclude the loss 
of the major portion of this Collection. In the extant writings of Proclus 
and Damascius only three Chaldean Oracles are quoted in full. Gene- 
rally the Neoplatonists cite brief, sometimes very brief fragments *', 
Moreover, these texts do not set out the pure Chaldean doctrine, but 
rather the Platonic interpretation of it. In many cases, these quotations 
are not clearly marked off as such; unlike the Chaldean Oracles which 
figured in Porphyry’s Philosophy of the Oracles, they do not stand out 
clearly from the rest of the text, but constitute a part of the system 
of their Neoplatonic transmittors. The belief in the pre-established 


reprint of Petavius' edition Migne, P.G. LXVI. The important study of Wilam- 
owitz, Die Hymnen des Proklos und Synestos, x, Situungsberichte der Berliner Akade- 
mie, 1907. XIV, has been consulted. J had not the possibility of using the new 
edition of Synesius’ hymns made by Terzaghi (1915). 

* ed. A. Ludwich in Eudociae Augustae, Procli Lycii, Claudiani carminum 
Graecorum reliquiae, Leipzig 1897. Cf. Wilamowitz’ critical remarks. The obvious 
influence of the Chaldzan Oracles upon Synesins’ and Proclus’ hymns has not yet 
been studied. Many verses of these hymns will be quoted in this work, as they 
throw light on the doctrine of the Oracles; it will however be impossible to 
investigale their specific characteristics. Bidez, C.M.A.G. VI 296 f. points out 
the influence: excerted by Porphyry's and [amblichus’ writings on the Chaldean 
Oracles upon Synesius’ work On Dreams. 

** As Hugo Koch has shown in his well-known work Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagila 
in seinen Bezichungen zum Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen, Mainz 1g00, many 
Chaldean conceptions and themes live on in the wrilings of Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita, who derives his knowledge of them from writings of Proclus. As he 
does not cite the Chaldean Oracles, he may be Jeft out of account here. 

** About 250 Oracles-verses are cited by Kroll : these are made up of 1 poem 
of 16 and a of 11 verses; of one fragment of 7. two of 5, seven of 4, fifteen of 3, 
ca. thirly-five of a verses, the others are monostichs. 
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harmony between Plato’s teaching and the utterances of the Chaldean 
gods had established the authority of the Oracles ; and acting upon it, 
their interpreters felt themselves entitled to impose a Platonic meaning 
upon the Chaldean terms, or to replace these by their own. These 
substitutions frequently blur the distinction between the two doctrines ; 
and the affinity between them only renders the task of differentiating 
between the original Chaldean conception and its interpretation more 
difficult. The Platonic element subsisting in the system propounded 
by the Chaldean theurgists accounts for this affinity, and at the same 
time provides the reason for the success of this doctrine among the 
Neoplatonists. The latter, however, enlarged upon and span out the 
ideas which they found congenial, and their additions are not always 
easily recognizable for what they are**. A further difficulty derives from 
the poetical diction of the Chaldean Oracles which tends to veil the 
essential meaning, hinted at, rather than expressed, in brief allusions 
and in obscure paraphrases. These texts only follow in this respect the 
laws of their literary genre, in which the use of cryptic style was considered 
as obligatory *. The saying of Heraclitus describing the oracular style 
of the God of Delphi who ‘‘neither utters nor hides his meanings, but 
shows it by a sign’’ applies likewise to the gods of the Chaldxan Oracles. 
The description of the Oracles as mere riddles would, however, be inapt. 
For the deliberate opacity of these theological revelations must not blind 
us to their being founded in a definite system of thought, provided with 
a consistent terminology. Had the complete Collection come down to 
us, it would, assuredly, not have been unduly difficult to determine the 
real meaning of the text. If the task of its interpreter is often ungrateful, 


-__ 


** This is one of the major differences belween the methods to be followed in 

extracting Chaldman quotations on the one hand and Orphic on the other from 
Neoplatonic texts. 
; ** This peculiar diction (about which Excursus III may be compared) can serve 
in doubtful cases as a criterium of the Chaldean origin of a passage, especially in an 
abstract philosophical context which sets off its particularities. Proclus often 
embellishes his prose with phrases drawn from the Chaldean Oracles, without 
indicating that they are quotations. His appreciation of the aesthelic qualities of 
the Oracles is proved by his Hymns. 
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and if the problem he sets out to solve sometimes seems to partake of 
the nature of a jigsaw puzzle, the reason is to be sought in the fragmentary 
character of the tradition and in the necessity of keeping in check the 
constant temptation to adopt the Neoplatonic explanations. 

The particular conditions of the transmission of the Chaldean Oracles 
determine the methods to be used in extracting them from the texts in 
which they are embedded, as well as in interpreting them. This inves- 
tigation must rely in the first place on the direct quotations. The expla- 
nations of the Neoplatonists should be adopted only when supported by 
external or internal proof. Kroll was the first to apply himself consistently 
to the task of differentiating between the Chaldean and the Platonic 
ideas ; in our analysis of the relevant texts, we shall have to appraise the 
extent of his success or of his failure. After having extracted the dis- 
persed fragments, the investigator should aim at a synthesis of the por- 
tions that are correlated ; and this should lead to a reconstruction of the 
entire system. In this research, ‘‘binding’’ and ‘‘loosing’’ should go 
hand in hand. Some suppositions will be made which temporarily will 
have to go without proof, the arguments in their favour belonging to a 
later stage of this investigation. As in all such attempts, only the complete 
reconstituted system can, by bearing the impress of truth, compel con- 
viction, and justify, at the same time, the various hypotheses necessitated 
by its reconstruction. <‘‘I! est impossible de ranger les pieces, a qui n'a 
une forme du total en sa teste’? (Montaigne). 


2. The Supreme Being. —The Chaldwxan hierarchy is headed by a 
Supreme God, Whose mythical predicates are : ‘‘Father’’, ‘Great 
Father’, ‘‘All-Father’’, ‘‘Father of the Fathers’’, ‘Only Father of the 
mortals and of the blessed immortals’’, ‘‘Father of men and of gods”’, 
‘Supreme King of the blessed’’, ‘Great God’’, «‘Lord’’ 37. But all these 

 a@ario : passim. watyp uéyas : Theos. 13, 4 (ch. 1, n. 45). wavromdrwp : 
Theos. 97, 13 (ch. 1, n. 26). watip warépwv : Procl. Crat. 59, 2 (Kroll 16). 
Sunray dBavdtwv te watep pandpov : Theos. 27, 14. watip avipay te Sea 


se : Homeric, ef. ch. mi, n. 23. paxdpwv Baoidy peyloTw : Theos. 35, 5 (ch. 1. 
n, 67). S00 peyadowo : Theos. 35. 1 (in contradistinction from Seés. Theos. 35 , 16). 


Sfozota : Theos. 97, 9. dvaé : nole 177 (¥. 5). 
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: pellations are merely descriptive, not positive designations, for His 
a name is ‘ineffable’ **. 

The ‘Father’ is enthroned in solitary majesty above the starry 
spheres, in the intelligible world, which encloses the eight spheres 
ae of the seven planets and the zone of the fixed stars)*, 
and is composed of pure fire‘. Considered as the source of this 
spiritual substance, He is also called : ‘First transcendent Fire” “', 


«Holy Fire’. ‘*The uniquely Transcendent” “. The ‘intelligible’ 


* dppyre : Theos. 27. 1 (ch. 1, n. 26, v. 1). Cf. Psellus, Hyp. 1, 1 (p. 73, 4) 
amd t00 dppirov... évds aud the sentence quoted by Biez, C. Al. A. G. VI 163, 9 
Xaddaios Ev Gaow rd Bparov aitiov, d 39 xai «dPbeyxtdratov» Aéyouow. 

© Theos. 27. a (ch. 1, n. 26) «xdopwv dpPidpduwv emoxovpeve... vators 
aidepiois». As the sphere of the fixed stars (designated ibid. v. 6 by the words 
otpavdvy doTepdevr2 see n. 129) is comprised in the notion *‘ the revoling worlds’’, 
the First Principle is supposed to abide above :. e. outside the ethereal world. 
Cf. Martian. Capella Il a02 (sce ch. mm, n. 3 (6)) ** parlem... empyrio quodam 
intellectualique mundo gaudentem iuxta ipsum extimi ambilus murum*’. 

*° The Oracles designate the highest world xéaz0s avpros (see notes 184 and 
270), wavumgpratos xdopos (nole 81), twépxocpos watpinds Builds (note 351 ). 
Cf. Martian. Capella (quoted note 3g) ‘‘empyrio... intellectualique mundo". 
Procl. Crat. 76, 22 70 apwtlolw tev xdopwv xai éumupiw xai voepd. Tim Il 
58, 8 fF. : 

“! wip éméxewa td apwtov: see note 184. 

Mich. Ital. 181, 12 (Kroll 13) Adrds 32 & wampp ciepdv (see n. 977) wip» 
dvupvotipevos wap’ avtois (sc. tois XaA8aiors). 

" Anat éwéxewa and dis éméxewa (as to the latler notion see note 187) are 
mentioned as Chaldean terms by : Psellus, Hyp. 6-9 and Expos. 1159 A. Mich. Ital. 
18a, 8 If. Procl. Crat. 59, 19 ai 8¢ Seonapadoro: Gypat (see Excursus I e) hv 
Sedtyra tavryy (se. Kpévos, see Excursus VII) ...Aéyouoa: edwak éwéxeivas 
Mart. Cap. Il 905 ** secundum Platonis quoque mysteria dwak .xai dis éewéxeqra 
potestates~ (cf. ch. mt, n. 3 (6)). In addition to these passages (as well as those 
to be quoted note 187) which are adduced by Kroll 16 ff., we may call attention lo 
a lext which was not edited al the time when he wrote his study : Lydus’ quotation 
= Porphyry (see ch. 1, n. 93). As this passage is extracted from Porphyry’s 
: hilosophy of the Oracles which very probably did not quote any Chaldean writings 

ut the Oracles, it may serve to disprove Kroll’s supposition thal the two terms in 
{eslion derive from some other work of Julian the Theurgist. 
O ama€ éméxewa means ‘* He Who is transcendentally One*’; cf. Psellus, Hyp. g 
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space is named in the Oracles «the Father's Depth”’ or *Silenee” 4, 


3. Power, Intellect and Will of the Supreme Being. —The Supreme Being 
is said to be ‘‘withdrawn’’ from the inferior entities ; but He ‘does aint 
enclose His Fire in His Power’’**; that is to say the Personality of the 
‘‘Father’’ remains transcendent. but His action unfolds itself throu ‘h 
His Power. Power, duvayis, is the sum of the noetic potencies included 


(p. 74, 19) 6 8é 4mag ewéxewa Adyerar, bre éviaios é071. (sce nole 187). Krall 
p. 17, 2 proposed a different explanation, but fater withdraw it; see P.-W. 5, y 
Julianos No. 9, p. 16. His final interpretation is that dma& and is éwénewa designate 
‘+ different modes of transcendency of two divine beings’’. but this solution cannot 
be accepted without qualification. Porphyry’s genealogical explanation (3is = debr- 
epos amd, see ch. 1, n. 23) is untenable from the linguistic point of view; it pre- 
supposes the Plotinian doctrine of the three noelic principles; ef. Porphyry, Hist. 
Philos. Fragm. XVI, p. 14, 5 and XVII, p. 14, 17 ed. Nauck. 

“ See notes 351 and 353. 

‘* Psellus, Comm. 1144 A (Kroll 12) «0 aarp davrdv fpmacev (the metrical 
form would be sjpwacev atréy, cf. the analogous use of the reflexive pronoun in 
Theos. 27, 8. quoted below note 146) ov8’ ev 27 duvaper voepd xAeicas i8.0v wipr, 
misinterpreted by Kroll, is to be translated : ‘‘ The Father rapted himself away, 
but did not enclose His own Fire in His noetic Power’’. The passage quoted note 
184 pre-supposes likewise that the Primal noetie Fire causes its Power to exert an 
aclion upon the Jower worlds. 

As for dpwafew (a puetical equivalent of xwplfew, dsatpeiv, eGarpeiv ; ef. Procl. 
Parm. 628, 10f.620, 92 f.1070, 4 f. 14 f. Concerning the aparos Seds ew tmapyov 
see below note a4o) ef. Anon. Taur. IX 1 (Kroll 12) : of 82 (Jater Neoplatonists who 
referred to the Chaldean Oracles) edpwéoat éxurdv» éx wavtwy rév Eavrod elmdvtes, 
continued nole 46. Proelus often uses the Chaldean expression dpmégew éavtd 
in order to qualify the transcendental character of the Supreme Being; ef. the 
passages quoted by Kroll 12 : Parm. 698, 11. 1067, 3. Th. Pl. 270, 8. Exe. Vat. 
194. 29. Crat. 58,8. In one passage (Parm. 1071, 2) he ventures to form the 
neologism txepypwac7a:, analogous to twepyivwrat which attempts lo exaggerate the 
transcendent significance of lamblichus' évodoGa:. and itepr}mAwras (Parm. 1079: 7 
according to lamblichus) goes a stage beyond the Plolinian arAwors ; ef. Koch 163 I. 
and Dodds, Proclus 248 f. 

The attribute wie7ns (Theos. 27. 1; see ch. 1, n.° 96) signifies that the Supreme 
God does not reveal the mystery of his transcendence. [1 corresponds to the Orphie 
term xpvgros (Kern, Orph. Fragm. p. 159, No. 87 v. 5) as used by Proclus (see 
Koch, 120). — : 
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Supreme God ; and as these fill the whole Empyrean, the term is 
in the d i designate the mundus intelligibilis*®. The ‘Father’ himself 
“ Ae external activity ; He uses intermediaries. 

aie :ntermediaries are His faculties who in their virtuality are iden- 
h the Supreme Being, but acquire in the state of actuality a 
e47, The action of the transcendent God is thought, 
first entity that issues from Him is His Intellect, 
His Will (@ovd»)" acts in harmony with this 


tical wit 
articular existence 
consequently the 
the warpixds vous AB, 


eres 

‘s Agvepis is the sum of the noetic powers of the ‘‘ Father’ 
quoted in the notes 45,47, 65, 75, 184. 

” That is the meaning of the verse quoted by Procl. Th. Pl. 365, 3 (Kroll 13) : 
cH pév yap divapss ovr éxelvw (se. tH warpi], vois 3° am éxelvour, xatd +0 
Abytov (the Nous separated from the ‘‘ Father is not the watpixds vots but the 
latter's emanation, the demiurgical Nous; see below sect. 6) Avvauts and Nods are 
contained in the ‘‘ Father’’, cf. Anon. Taur. IX « (see note 45) of 84... duvaply te 
alte (sc. 7 watpi) S:8dac1 xai voiv ev TH amAdTHT atTOd GuYNYaaGa: (continued 
note 181); see nole 48. 

The Neoplatonist doctrine of the triad watrp-3dvapis-vois (cf. c.g. Procl. Tim | 
389, 26. Ill 299, 25. Dam. I 100, 20. 108, 17. 309, a4. Olympiodor. Phaed. a4o, 
17 f.) is based upon this verse; ef. Psellus, Expos. 1149 C.° It is however at 
variance with the corresponding Chaldean conception; ef. Kroll 1 f. and Excursus VII. 

* Nots @watpos or watpixds vods are oflen substituted for warp in descriptions 
of the action of the Supreme God; see notes 165, 177 (v.12), 232, 260. Gf. also 
Proel. Th. Pl. 341, 3 (Kroll 16) 6 Kpdvos (=6 deat éwdxewa (see Excursus VIl) 
vmd-tév Seay (Excursus I h) xai 7H va cuvweeiv (sec note 50) Agyeras. Paettus, 
Hyp., 7(p. 74, 7) is right in saying that the Supreme God is ‘‘ Paternal Intellect 
es Fespeet to the voyta’’ (071 32 d dwak éméxewa vois warpinds ds wpds Ta vO- 
is His immediate action is often described in the Oracles by (x) watrpddev; cf. 
fae ch. ‘ a. 7085; ch. i, n. 51 and 94g; ch. in, n. 104, && watpdGew is model- 
i: ie omeric €5 ovpavddev. See Kiunen-Buass, Griechische Grammatik, 1, 1. 
ee aerua latellect is designated as avsoyéveOAos in the Oracle quoted nole 
lives Sree in the Oracle quoted by Procl., 7h. Pl., 264,19 : tav 32 Seo- 
s Pings see ™H tab] TauTy, sc. TH Tov Kpdvou, wpoorjxerv Ae> ovtar, as of 

eta wo ee : 

ill is mentioned in the Chaldzan Oracles in the following contests : 


(t) Alt; . : 
z ea All 'S subject to the noetic powers , ‘serving the persuading Will of the Father’’ 
POS werGynid, foun); ef. n: 246. 


; ef. the passages 
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entity™ ; for His volition is thought, and His thought is action®'. Intellect 

; bs . . . ’ 
Will and Power constitute as the immediate faculties of the ‘‘Father”’ the 
‘*Paternal Monad’’®2. This recognition of the various attributes of the 


(2) The angels obey (‘‘the perdurable resolutions’? of their ‘+ Father’’ (warpds 
dHetépov wodvapxéa: Povdais; cf. ch. 1, n. 77) and chant his praise ‘* in accordance 
with their Will and with Thine’’ (ovAcpevoy 6’ é6éAovres; cf. ch. 1, n. 96, ¥. 19). 

(3) The sun moves ~‘in accordance with the Will eternal of the Father”’: cf.-ch. :y 
n. 99 (v. &). 

(4) The created souls descend inlo the. terrestrial world ‘‘ according to the Pater- 
nal Will?’ (3a BotAnow watpsixyy); cf. ch. m, n. 17. 

(5) The lynges move ‘‘ according to the uneffable will of the Father’’ (GovAais 
@PGéyxr0ts); cf. n. ahg. 

(6) God Aion manifests himself only when the ‘‘Father’’ decides (ei p77... Bovdas 
Pouretonar warip wéyas); cf. ch.1, n. 46 (v. 3), : 

(7) ‘*The Father’s Intellect thinking with His vigorous Will’’ (dxpads Goudy) 
creates the Ideas; cf. n. 177 (v. 1). : 

BovAy is sometimes replaced by its Homeric equivalent veipa (or by the verb 
(xatave tw). 

(8) ‘All is subject to the Nodding of the Intellect (vdou tnd vetpars) of the 
great God”’; cf. ch. 1, n. 67 (Vv. 1). 

(9) The ‘*Father’’ mingles the spark of the soul ‘‘ wilh InteHect and Divine Nod- 
ding'' (»@ xai vetuat: Selw); see ch. m, n. 8. 

(10) ‘*The Father's Will nodded (08 1d téAew xarévevoe, according to Ihad, ). 
541 f.) and every thing was already divided’’; ef. n. 165. 

The term ‘*resolution’’ is likewise synonymous with Will. 

(a1) ‘*Creation was resolved upon (yéveors Se3éxyt21), when Thou boundest it 
in forms*’; cf. ch. 1, n. 96 (v. 1t), ch. nu, n. 186. 

°° Nods and vetpe are called in another Oracle (quoted ch. im, n. 8) dpdvorat 
**like-minded”’ (ef. note 48 cuvw8eiv and Ponra.. Regr., 35, 27 : ewatpixdy voor... 
qui palernae est conscius voluntalis. » ) 

"' qlatpdbev yap env Goudy te tédos t29; sce n. 177, V. 3 «Havre 420 eGere- 
Acoare @atrp»; seen. 181, 

* Procl., Ale., 356, 23 (Kroll 15) : 


«QOzou watpnny povas éo7iy. 
tO Adyi0v Byar; cf. Ivem, Eucl., p 98, 17. According to Proclus dou refers lo 74 


dya9dv a notion which does not figure in the extant fragments, but is attested by 
Psellus as having been used by the Chaldeans; cf. Comm., 1149 € (Kroll 10) : M/2” 
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Father’ is @ corollary to the principle of the absolute transcendence 
of the Supreme Being, taught in Chaldean theology. The ‘Father’s’ 
external activity is conditional upen His detaching from Himself those 
of His aspects that are destined to create and rule the lower orders of 
the hierarchy. For this reason, He makes His Will and His Intellect 
cooperate in the unfolding of His Power. . 

Every act of thought of the Paternal Intellect brings forth new noetic 
orders, described as procreations, effluences and divisions of the Supreme 
Principle. They constitute the ‘‘intelligible world’’, ‘‘begotten’’ of 
Him. Their powers and entities, which issue forth in a certain order, 
fill the noetic universe, which at the same time is nothing but the Supreme 
Being, the Father. ‘All things descend from one Fire’’**, and ‘‘the 
Father is everything, but noetically’’ 5, are the two principal statements 
that describe the nature and the action of the Supreme Being Who is 
also called ‘‘He Who cannot be dismembered’’, because He is an indi- 
visible unity *. 


doyyy tov wavrwv So€sdovezy nai «év» adr (see n. 54) xai «daddys dvupvovor. 
We must not however fose sight of ihe fact that Proclus ilentifies the Chaldaan con- 
ception the wazprxdév with the Platonic 4)a6dy; cf. Excursus, VII. 

* As to the various types of representations of the process of emanation, see 
ch. vi, sect. 7. 

* Psettus, Comm., 1145 A (Kroll 15). 

«Eo7i (32) wivtz évds wupds éxy ec}, aadTa». 

(eloi codd, corr. ). According to Pseutus, Hyp., 1 (p. 73, 4) dwd tot appryrov... 
évds (see n. 38); Comm., 11 4g C (quoled n. 52) and Script. min., p. 446, 31 obro1 
(ol Nad8aior) xai rd aod wavtwy év Soxtua2over, the Chaldean Oracles named the 
Supreme Being -‘One”’ (&); according to Anon. Taur., IX 1 (Kroll 1a) xai rd «bp» 
Adyew atrop civar wavtedds wapaiteiobat they avoided the term. Proclus, who is 
the Source of I’sellus, may have based his statement on the Chaldean expression 
evds Bupds. 
aoe ] 147, 27 (Kroll 19); ef. 153, 20 et passim : ¢Mavr éo7i yap, dda 

" p * (sc. rd Ev), Onoi rd Abytoy. 
ecray Crat., 59, a (Kroll 19) éo7i yap (6 dwak éméxewa), ds Gyot.rd Adytov, 
ch ale, _ evtos», He interprets the last word as meaning évoe:8es and ddiaipetos ; 

fam. 11,148,11. Damascius Il, 43, 23 renders dyio7bAdeutos corréctly by 


i : ; Sh. bee . . : 
* term gues, but errs in citing If, 139,11 this Neoplatonic equivalent as a Chal- 
®4n notion. 
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The sequence in which the noetic orders become manifest is set fort) 
in the Hymn of the Angels figuring in the Theosophy*’. After the 
‘+Father’’ and the‘: Mother’’, ‘*the children’s tender flower’’ is mentioned, 
that is to say, the Ideas generated by the Intellect, viz. the Power of the 
Father. After these comes Psyche, the World-Soul, last of the noetic 
entities. Beneath the Intellect, and close to Psyche, perhaps in her 
sphere, we may situate Aion, whose exact position in the hierarchy will 
be discussed further on. Notwithstanding the above-mentioned sequence 
of the noetic entities, we shall examine the conceptions of Psyche and of 
Aion before treating of the Ideas. This inversion of the order of the 
emanations is due to practical reasons : for the exposition of the theory 
of Ideas leads us by natural transition to the discussion of cosmogony 
and cosmology. 

As ‘‘Power’’ is the transinitter of the -Father’s’ activity, she consti- 
tutes, as it were, a reservoir of all the powers enclosed in Him. Accor- 
dingly, He is called the ‘-Connective of all Sources’’**, and she ‘the 
Source of Sources’’, and ‘* Womb connecting all things’’ 5°. As‘: Power’’ 
belongs in Greek to the feminine gender. this entity, considercd as the 
hypostasis of the Supreme Father, is addressed in the Hymn of the Angels 
figuring in the Theosophy as ‘the Mother's radiant Form’? %. The 
Supreme Being constitutes in conjunction with Power an androgynous 
primordial principle. 


 Cf.'ch. 1, n. 58 et sey. 

* Ppocs., Cra. 59, 3 (Kroll 19; see aboven. 56) Boi yap (0 dag éwexeiva), 
&s not 1d Adyiov... waowv ouvoyeds (see n. 2ho) ta wyydv. Ibidem 58,1! 
ev tois Aoyios THY wpwrioTyy wanyiy tav 2Perdixtwy (the world-shaping Ideas: 
sce n. 200) Aéz eras wepiéyerv (sc. 6 dwak éménewwa). 

*” Proct., Tim., | 451, 17 (Kroll 19) Ta Adye2 Tov wey 1070v rottov Sedov «ayy 
anyavs» wpooayopever continued n. 200. Dam. Il, 67, 3 eazy tay Dyyor® aah 
any) dmacdy, nati Td Adytov, « prt pz cuvéxouea (sec h. aho) ta wavta». Using 
these quolations Kroll reconstitutes the following verse : 

«Ulny) ta” onyar, pitpa ouvéxovues tz wWartas. 
According to Damascius, the verse refers to the adrogwov, which corresponds in tbe 
system of Proclus and himself to the Chaldwan watpixds vois; cf. n. 6a and Excursus 
VII. Synes. Hymn., Ill, 171 and 1V, 69 azya wayév imitates the Oracle. 
*° « untépos dyAadv eidoss; see ch. 1, 0. 5g. 
XN ee 
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Power, the ‘¢primordial Source’’, conveys the thoughts of the Paternal 
{ntellect to the lower orders of the hierarchy. .An allusion to this process 
-, to be found in the phrase : ‘+All of them spring from one Source’. 
ah effluence of the supreme thoughts is sometimes also called ‘‘ Paternal 
Source’’, and the «First, self-produced Source of the Father’’6'. As the 
First Intellect is the originator of all the potencies which fill the ‘‘womb’’ 
of Power, the terms ‘‘Source of Sources’’, etc. apply also to him. 


h. Hecate-Psyche, the Cosmic Soul.—From this Intellect the Supreme 
Being causes immediately to spring forth the principle of Life. The Pa- 
ternal Intellect is therefore called in the Oracles : ‘‘The Giver-forth of 
the life-sustaining Fire’’ who causes to flow ‘‘the nutritive Strength of the 
mighty Fire’’ ©? ; whereas Life herself receives the epithets : ‘‘Beginn- 


9 


ing and Source of Life’’ ® and ‘‘Life-giving Flame, Source of all things 
and Principle of all things’’®. This Source of Life, called ‘‘the first 


*! eMlyyis 8é wids do waa: (sc. ai i8¢as) 2EéBopovs. «Mia wnyy». eMyyis wa- 
tpinijs». «par warpds... avtoreAns any} cf. n. 177. v.92, 8, 13, 15. 

** Paoct., Tim., 1 4a0, 19 (Kroll 19) H tpiry tolvuy rpras ») vont) 7d attogpov 
(=6 warpixds vots, see note 5g), wepi Fs nai ra Adytd Onow, bre edpyatis» (ef. 
Dam. I, 51, 27. 60, 23), Ort «éxdéris» (see Excursus III, 1c) 2o7i « wupds SanQ- 
dpov», br: nai rdv eLwoydvov» wAnpot aris Exdrys xdAwov» (see notes 69. 111, 
209) xai éwipper trois souvoyetow» (see n. 249). 

«dAny Cerdapov wupds udya Suvapévoro ». 

We may altempl to reconstrucl the metre : 

sExdére() wy) Swm@opiov wupds éo%. . . éumArjoas(s’) Exarns xdAmov wpoyxdet 
svroxsiow aAwjv Cesdcopou wupds ud-ya Suvapévoro. » (émippéw is Proclus’ equivalent for 
the Chaldean ‘pox éw , as is shown in the paraphrase of the fragment quoted in vole 65). 

. *Apxn ayy te Cais; ef. ch. 3, n. 67, v. 2 and n. 71. 

heos., No. 15: 
a Eod brepoupavioy mupds &POit0s aifouéen BASE, Cwoydvos, wavrwy wyyy, 

Vraw 32 nal dpxy, Hire Over dda wavta Gloved te avr’ dvadvers. 
ec origin of this text is evinced by its terminology as well as by the 

ee neti No. 13 (a text deriving from the Chaldwan Oracles, see ch. 1, n. 46), 
‘ Gis e si same words. While é@@/rou figures in cod. T. the other MSS. have 
last, 3 hen there are several attributes, the substantive usually comes first or 
Pair © appended scholium wavrz pév Gver ra x2Ad Snpioupyinds, wavra dé ta 

*povontinds dvadloxer derives from Porphyry. as is shown by the two adverbs. 


6. 
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in power’, ‘‘conceives in ineffable Wombs and pours forth on the All 
a rushing generation’? “5. 

This hypostasis of Life is identical with Psyche, the Cosmic Soul, It is 
true that the-Neoplatonic transmittors of the Oracles, habituated to F 
differentiated ontology, distinguish between Psyche and Zoé (Life) 6 , 


** Proct., Crat., 81. a (Kroll 30 f.) epi 32 rs Cwoyovou wanyis Péas. . 
Pyaiv ta Adyta. 

«Pein tor voepav paxdpwv any te for te. Divtwv yap Bpwrn Suvaper xdAwoI01y 
aPpdoTos SeFapdvy yevery éwi wav wpoxéet Tpoxdoveay, » 

Kroll, misled by Proclus ambiguous language, did nol interpret the Oracle cor. 
rectly, and for this reason suspected that it was a Neoplatonic forgery. Pedy is not 
however in this passage the name of the Mother of Gods, as slated by Proelus, whose 
opinion is based upon his identification of Rhea with Hecate (cf. note 66) and upon 
the Platonic etymology Crat., hoa 6 Péa = por (cf. Th. Pl., 266,246. Dam. IT, 154, 
15 f. Proctus’ source was lamblichus, a point which may be proved by the concor- 
dance between him and Juuiax, Orat., V, 166A.179D). Rhea does not figure in 
the Chaldean pantheon. The term in question is the feminine of pé3:os (cf. the 
pun peta... po which alludes, according to Proclus’ own remark (Crat., 81. 14), 
lo the Homeric Seoi peiz Chores. As for other puns of this kind see note 70). 
Kroll’s misinterpretation, adopted by Wenotann, Philol. Woch., 1895, 1039 f. A. D. 
Nock, Sallustius, Cambridge 1926, p. uu f., and Bivez, Vie de Julien, 76, has led 
Kern to connect the gein wyy2} of this Chaldean Oracle with the Orphic Rhea (Orph. 
Fragm., 132). —In the second verse, Suvdze:, which Kroll after Taylor replaces by 
duvduers, should sland; cf. epuy wip duvduer watpds ovca Gaciwdys, quoled note 
75. — wavtwy, for which Kroll proposes to substitute warpds, should likewise cause 00 
dilliculty ; it refers to the voepoi zaxapes. A fullinterpretation of the Oracle, which deals 
with the creation of the heavenly gods, may be found below, sect. 14 (see u. 350). 

** Proclus identifies. the Chaldean Hecate with the ‘' Life- generating Goddess’ 
(4 Swoyév0s Seds) who occupies the second place in the intellective (voepa or anysia) 
hebdomad, (sce note 283 and Excursus VII) and is represented by Rbea in the so- 
called ‘* Hellenic theology *’. i.e. that of the Orphics (ef. Th. Pl., Ve. 11). Accord- 
ingly. Proelus regards the various aspects of this Chaldean goddess : pux4, #47: 
eiuapuém, as processions (wpdode:, cerpal) of the {woydvos Sea; cf. ¢. g- r nas 
t1, 9 Mf. (quoted n. g1) Iaz1.1 Mf Pl. Th., Ve. 3a. Prov., 179, 22 ff (quo! 
ch. v,n.a1t). As the ‘*Source’’ is the highest Jink of every ‘‘chain’’ (Pores, Hyp 
a8, p. 76, 2 f. éxdotns 32 ceipas % anpétys «wyyy» dvopdterat; cf. Proct.. Tom.» " 
319, 5 and passim), Zax is described by Paocuos, Tim., 11.271, 23 as yale wn 
and by Dam. II, 59, 21 (Kroll a9, 4) as oyyala Exéry, and Hecate by Psetivs 
Expos., 1152 Bas % rev Swoydvew dpyav axpétys. See also note 15 Sf. 


+ Obtws 
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put the concordance of the statements of the Chaldean texts concerning 
two hypostases proves that these are identical. In one Oracle, Psyche 
es Hed ‘‘The mistress of Life’ 7; another states that the ‘‘Source of 
Eee «fills the life-generating womb of Hecate’’“*, that is Psyche ; 
a third one speaks of the life-generating sound of Hecate’’ (regarded as 
the fountain-head of Life) ®. Consequently, Life and Soul are but two 
aspects of the same entity. | 
Only fragments of the Oracles dealing with the nature and the action 
of Psyche are extant ; but their statements enable us to form a general 
idea of this entity. Psyche is situated ‘‘behind the Father’s Thoughts’’, 
that is to say her place in the noetic hierarchy is behind the Paternal 
Intellect. She was created by the ‘‘Father’’ without any interme- 
diary "'. and is filled with His Intellect who, being her ruler, is desi- 


“’ See note 75. 

** See note 62. 

* Dam. IT. 154,18 (Kroll 29) II re peytdy Exdtn. . . Swoydvov poidnua wpolyow; 
156, 15 9 Swoydvos... dtaxexpipérny eyes... Hv t2 éwi whvta Bortdoav éexpol- 
naw tod Cwoydvov, 

As to the meaning of porgéw sce note 177. ad v. 1 and note 83 (a). 

® Proct., Tim. 11.61, 29 (Kroll 28) Otrw 39 (sicut Piato, Tim., 32.¢ 8 3:avonOeis) 
nai Ta Ayia Tas pepioTas rot Inpioupyod voroers (the particular ideas, see below 
note 177, v. 8 and Psetius, Expos., 1153 A (8éas 32 vonidover... ras tot watpds 
ervolas) «8:avolas» mpocevonne. 


(Mera 8) watomas Siavoias Wux7) é)0 vale Sépun uyotoa ta wavtar. 


Cf. Tim., 1, 408, 19, Parm., 925, 16. Henmas. Phaedr., p. 161 fin. ed. Ast (ad 
Phaedr, 951¢ 8), Dam. 11, 16,13. The pun Sépyy (referring to the noetic Fire 
. see substance of the World-Soul, see note 98) uxotca (the verb also means to 
es ") is similar to that which concerns pelz and goy (nole 65); see also capa 
es nole 387. Kroll 28 and 66 regards the Oracle as a Neoplatonic forgery. be- 
the hee considered it as impossible that yux7 could be subordinated to vods before 

r e of Plotinus ; about this question see ch. vi, sect. 3. 

he Oracle contains an utterance of Psyche herself, see note 118. 
on i syche is called for this reason watpoyem)s (sce note 209, v. 3) or dpyryévebAos 

7, nole 83 (a) v. 3). 

The «+4 


“ ightnings”’ which according to a fragment quoted n. 209 Gill the 
Womlhs”* if 


of Ileeate, are the particular ideas. Cf. also Procl. Crat. 105, 28 (Kroll 
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ghated as the ‘‘Vigour of Strength’’, or --Power of Strength’’ 79, The 
distich : ‘‘The Might of the immeasurable God and the boundless Strength 
dominate all things, and rule over all things’, probably refer to the 
Paternal Intellect and Psyche. In another Oracle we find the followin 
definition : ‘Psyche is a Fire, luminous through the Power of the Father. 


She remains immortal, and is mistress of Life’’ 7, According to a frag. 


ment which may be quoted in the same connection, the Fire which renders 


28) Exaty... werhipwra wey dypavtwy duvanewy amd THY dpedintwor Seay (i.e. 
the ideas, see note 201) and Dam. II, 156, 16 f. (see note 62) 1) Ywoydvos. . exer 
xai éxn@avi... tv ducidmrov dbvapir, 

™ Cf. Theos., 27. 3 «duis uévos» (see ch. 1, note 26 and ch. 1, nole 247 (a); 
the literary model is Iliad, IX, 706 et passim wévos éoTi xai 2Ax)) and «ddxis 
4pPrBaovs (designation of the World-Soul, see note 119) duvapis (cf. nole 376). 

™ Dinynus, De Trinttate, II], 18.-Micne, P. G., XXXIX, 945 D: 

«Kaptos duetprtoro Séot0 nai ameipitos 4x) 
wavrwv nev xparéet, Wartéoat 3é povvos avdocety. 

The Chaldwan origin of this anonymous distich may be proved hy its use of the 
words xaptos and dAxx. Concerning Didymus’ recourse to the Oracles see ch. 1, 
n, 67. As to the repetition of wavtwy ef. Theos., 15 v. 2 (quoted note 64) and as 
to the verbs cf. Proclus, Hymn, 1, V. 17 «@epi yap xparée's, wepi 8° IBt avdooess 
(modelled upon /iiad, XXT, 914 and 1, 38, see Luowicu, ad loc.) and ibid. , V. 47 «xp2- 
rephy yap exeis xai dweiprtoy ddxyjvs, Concerning the use of pdvos as a predicale 
in prayers see Ed. Nonven, Agnostos Theos., 350, 1 et passim. 

xpatos and ¢Ax») are mentioned logether also Theos., 35 v. 3 (see ch. 1, 0. 67 and 
71) exal xpatos 73e Bin xai iaxvos &@drros aAxy 9. 

The Supreme Intellect is described as wayxpytos (a neologism of the Chaldesns. 
see Excursus Ill, 5. Usually aayxpatzs. here with a false productio epica) in the 
Oracle of Hecate quoted ch. 1, n. 159 v. 3, a fact which proves that xparos is one 
of this faculties. Theos., 97, 6 (see ch. 1, n. 26) differentiates between vous and x4pt0F? 
accordingly we may regard xépros as the aclive force of the vods (¢. e. Suvapis 0 ue 
active aspect). 

™ Psertus, Comm., 1141 C (Kroll 47), reconstituted by Broez-Cumont, Mages 
hell, 1 15g, with the help of the text of Pletho (see Excarsus VJ. 1). 

«Orre Puy) wip Suvdpuer Marpds otvca Cacivdr, 

aOavards te pévet xai Cwis deomdtis éoliv, 

nai loxer xdopou WoAAd wAnpdpata xdAmwy.» ; 
v. 1 duvdues has (as in the fragment quoted nole 65) an instrumental meaning: 
As for v. 3 which derives from the same Qracle (otherwise Kroll) see below nole afm 
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he Cosmic Soul luminous is a ‘‘portion of the divine fire’’ and a ‘‘Pa- 
He al Thought’’”° ; in other words, it is an offshoot of the noetic Fire 
pats her name ‘‘Fire-glowing Thought’’)”’, and is produced, like all 
a other noetic orders, by an act of the supreme Intellect. Psyche’s 
radiance derives from Him as regulator of Power, the feminine Principle 
‘acluded in the ‘‘Father’’. Psyche is therefore called in the Oracles : 
“Strength of the Father’, ‘Eternal Strength’’ and ‘‘Living Power’’ *. 

Psyche is not only a noetic entity, but also a goddess worshipped in 
the Chaldean cult. An Oracle in which Psyche herself describes her 
action states that she ‘‘ensouls the All with her warmth’’**. In another 
Oracle, the full text of which will be found below, Psyche is described 
as the ‘‘Ensouler of Light, of Fire, of the Ether and of the Worlds”’ ©. 
Qn the other hand, in an oracle of Hecate, extracted from Porphyry’s 
Philosophy of the Oracles and proved in the first chapter of the present 
work to be of Chaldean origin, the goddess glorifies her own power 
which is capable ‘‘of ensouling the highest of all worlds’’ (viz. the Em- 
pyrean) *'. Accordingly, Hecate and Psyche perform in the universe 


* Pseuius, Expos., 1159 C (Kroll 47. 2) Ei yap (se. ) Puy) xara td Adytoy ; 

(@) «poips tot aupds» éo% «tot Seiou» xai 

(b) «wip Gacwdys xai 

(¢) evdnpa @atpindys, cidds dot avrov xai atdundo7ator, 

The source of the apodosis is Proclus who recapitulates a definition of lamblichus; 
ef. Dodds 994 and below ch. vi, n. 176. Psellus combines in this passage 3 frag- 
ment of the Oracles : (4) derives from the verses quoted note 75. As for (c) see 
nole 70. 

” eweoWadms évvora». whom Proclus Tim., 1, 211. 11 (Kroll 56) believes to 
a me highest order"’ (apwtioTny éxew tabs) in the'* holy cult’’ (+0 Adyior.... 
Ga nee weno) of the Chaldwans, is Psyche. Cf. besides Dam. !I, 109. 17 
tive .. ne U] wei t.e. Wuyi; see nole 66) apwrn exPaiveras: trois Seovpy ois xai 

: _ éautyy warm apoepyetas ide 1) Seds. 
iis, sa 27. 6 (ch.1,n. 26) 40 (se. rod warpds). . . aicovios dAnye: ef. « Watpos 

Q the fragmeut quoted note 138, and Theos., 35, 3 (ch. 1, n. 67 and 71) 


<i 
tia SP6rros dAw}». As to the attribute Cooz dbvapis cf. ch. 1, note 170 and 
Re Notes t1-19, 
Pe See note 70. 
© Dole 83 (a) v. 3. 


‘boon Wuxdon Bavunéptatoy ipxeoa xédapovs: cf. ch.1,n. 159 v. 7. 
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the same function ®. Several texts attest their identity. The mogt 
important is a lengthy Chaldean Oracle which interprets the emblems 
of the cultual image of Hecate as being symbols of the cosmic orders do. 
minated by her. : 

This Oracle contains the following description of two orifices with 
which the hips of the statue or two pitchers attached to tnese were pro- 
vided : ; 

‘About the cavity of the right hip is poured forth in abundance the 
plenteous liquid of the first- (Ht. primordially) generated Soul, who 
entirely ensouls the Light, the Fire, the Ether and the Worlds. In He- 
cate’s left hip exists the source of Virtue, which remains wholly within 
and does not give away its virginity’’ &. | 

The source of the ‘‘First-generated Soul’, which spring from the right 
flank of the statue of Hecate, represents the potency of the Cosmic Soul ; 
a power which ensouls (a) the Light, (6) the Fire, (c) the Ether and (d) the 


** The localization of Psyche ‘‘ behind the thoughts of the Father’* (note 70) con- 
forms to the statement of another Chaldean Oracle (ch. 1, n. 15a v. 3) that Hecate 
conjured by the Theurgists descends ‘from the omnipotent Intellect from (the realm 
of) the Father”. 

(a) Pnocs., Rp., Il a01, 10 (Kroll 28) Todrd por Soxer xai ra Adyi2 Adyew 1d 
Pas, wine dv 3daonorta wepi tis puydoews, hy } By) Thy Pyar t4 Wavta 
puxor, A¢yn" 

adeEirgons use yap Azydvos wepi yypzua yordpwv moAAy adnyv Paver poys 
Aas dpytyerébdov, Zp8nv éupuyotea Bdos wip aifépa xdcpous. » 

v. 1 litterally ‘‘round the hollow of the gristle of the right calf*’. As to v. 2 f. 
Proce... Tim., Wl 257, 3 6. 
(6) Psetrus, Comm., 1136 A (Kroll 28). 
«Aanjs ev day dou (3°) Exatys dpetiis wéde @7 7), 
Evdov bAn wluvovec, td wapbévoy ov apoicion». 
Tert : v. 1 Azydo1 xolrys codd., corr. Opsopoeus et Kroll. Testim. Proct., Crat., 106.1. 
Olympiodor. Phaed., 116, 18. Peertus, Script. min., p. 253, 5 f. Kurtz-Drexl. 

Fragment (6 ) follows immediately upon Fragment (a), Hecate herself is mentioned 
in Fragment (J). Cf. also Pseut.0s, Comm., 1133 Bx) 32 Exdty Seds éo7: wap2 Xad- 
S2iots, ev de&:a pv aris (confusion between the right and the left side, as Seript. 
min., Lc.) éxovez tv wnyiy tov apetav, and Hyp. 8 (p. 74, 13) ras 32 ev tH 
2) dv: anyav (se. Exarns) ) pév tev puyav dos 8e&sd, 1) 32 ray dpetay ev Aasois. 
Thus also the scholium appended to (4). 
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Worlds * ; that is to say, (a) Aion, ‘‘the Father-begotten Light” (about 
whom later on 85) ; (6) the Empyrean, as a whole, named in the Hecatean 
Oracle quoted by Porphyry : ‘‘the highest world of all’’ ®°; (c) the Ether, 

robable signifying the region of the fixed stars, as it is distinguished 
from (d) the Worlds, viz. the zone of the planets, which also includes 
the terrestrial world *. This power of ‘‘ensouling’’ is represented as 
contained in Hecate *. 7 

An orifice could also be seen on the left hip of Hecate’s statue, but no 
water flowed from it. We are unable to divine the original meaning of 
this symbol; the Oracles, however, interpreted it as representing the 
source of Virtue, which is unwilling to imperil its purity by contact with 
the external world®, and accordingly ‘‘remains within’. ‘Virtue”’ 
cannot mean here an anthropological concept ; like the other attributes 
of the statue, it must signify a cosmic power. We have suggested in the 
foregoing chapter that the term might apply to the nature of the moon ™. 
This interpretation is indirectly confirmed by a further fragment of the 
same Oracle, which gives a cosmological interpretation of another of the 


" Proclas in his monograph wepi témov (see nole 27) explains wip aibgpa xd- 
opovus to be appositions to @éos in order to identify the three complements with the 
‘three worlds’, the éuwdpios, ai@épios and tAaios xdopos (see note 270). This 
misinterpretation is rejected by Simplicius. Phys., 612, 616,617 (cf. Diets, ad, 611. 
11), who remarks quile correetly that the sequence of the portions of the cosmos in 
the enumeration of the Chaldean Oracle is determined by their order of descent. 
Simplicins is, however, mistaken in identifying @éos with the ‘‘Monad"’ (i.e. the 
Sartpixy povas) localized by him above the Empyrean. For this Monad creates, 
according to Chaldean teaching, the World-Soul and, consequently. cannot be deter- 
mined by her. 

" Concerning Aion = @ais see note 146. 

** See note 81. 

a See the notes 39, 127. 200, 218, 250. 

Dam. Il 235, 8 4 omy? tis puxss ev wh Exary éo7iv, and oflen. 

Cf. Hymn. Hom. ad Cer. 99 w2pGevieo Gpéars ** pure waler’’, analogous to the 
“74a virgo of the Roman aqueduct (see Dio Cass. LIV, 11, 7). Aesch., Pers., 613 
MBdow Wpyrais wapdévou anyis usta (see W. Scuavewarot, Monolog and Selbst- 
fesprach, Berlin 1996, p- 44, 1). 
"* See ch. 1, n. 157. 
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emblems of Hecate : ‘‘Over the goddess back measureless Nature j, 
exalted’’*!. The moon is the abode of Hecate regarded as ‘*Physis””. 
the ruler of the visible world, and is called, because of this, ‘-The self. 
manifesting image of Nature’’*. Consequently, the symbol placed 
on the goddess back was the disk of tne moon, one of the most characte. 
ristic attributes of Hecate ™. According to the Chaldeans, this emblem 
represented the power over the intramundane zone possessed by the 
goddess, in addition to her psychogonic faculties. 

The same Oracle probably propounded a cosmological interpretation 
of Hecate’s hairs. An isolated verse bearing on this subject is transmitted 
by Proclus : --For her hairs are seen by the glaring terrifying light’*®, 
According to a magical hymn, Hecate’s hairs consisted of snakes which 
wound around her forehead and her body”. Proclus, ina hymn addressed 


* Proct., Tim., 111. 19 (Kroll 2g) 4 @tous... wpoedyAvder amd tis Cwoydrov 

Seds (see note 66). 
avarrots 8’ du@i Seds Pbois awretos yapytaty. 

Cf. ibid., Il], 071. 9 MF Rp., IT, 150, a1 f. Dam. Ll, 157. 15; thid., 150, 6 and 
235,15. Poeuius, Hyp. (p. 74, 11) Exes 32 wepi airy ) Exary ays diaPdpwy 
Ptocwn tov 3é xara tov Cwo7pa (see nole 108) syyav 4 pév Pvais rd tédos 
oupmepaiver tay tis Exdrys vote» dmawpovuéry. 

As to ywonrat cf. Theos., 13. 6 (quoted ch. 1, n. 46) and 97, 8 (quoted ch. 1, 
n. 26). 

Aratus often employs the verb aiwpeioba: in order to designate the course of the 
slars. 

** dors is sometimes used in the Ch. Or. as a melonymous appellation of the 
moon; see nole 134. The Chaldean Hecate sojourns in the moon while delivering 
her Oracles; a point which is proved by her statemant that she ‘‘descends’’ when 
invoked by the Theurgist from the noetic region (see ch. 1, n. 152) as well as by her 
refusal to prophesy as long as the moon ‘‘regards Mars’’ (see ch. 1, n. 165). 

* Concerning Hecate, goddess of the moon, see e. g. Roscuen. s. v. Hekate, 1888 f. 
P.W. s. v. Hekate, 9778 f. 

** Paoct., Rp., I 137. 21 (Kroll 2g). 

«Xairas pev yap és 6&0 wePpmndr: Pwti PAdxovta», Onoiv tis Sewv. es dbo is 
an adverbial expression determining we@psxérs Gwri which has an instrumental signi- 
ficance (similar to that of xepavvois afler PAéweta: in the fragment quoted ch. '¥: 


n. 57). 
* P, Mag., IV. 2800 4%) Gobepav vGiow yaltyy aeiover petanors ». 
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is-Hecate, uses the following appellations : ‘‘Snake that terri- 


- eng ‘‘She that is girdled with snakes’’ ; ‘‘She that is wrapped 
ant with girdles of snakes’ °*, The meaning of this emblem is indicat- 
abo 


din an isolated verse of a Chaldwan Oracle delivered by Hecate herself : 
ae are the thoughts of the Father, behind which is my winding 

1°97 We have seen that the Cosmic Soul dwells ‘‘behind the Father's 
omtre consequently she is identical with the ‘‘winding fire’. 
We are dealing here with an emphatic expression of the Chaldean opinion 
that Hecate-Psyche’s abode in the noetic region is situated beneath the 
Ideas; a significant conception, conforming as it does to the doctrine 
of the Platonists as to the place of the Cosmic Soul. In accordance with 
the Timaeus, this entity was conceived by the philosophers of this school 
as a noetic power which ‘‘envelops’’ the cosmos from without. A si- 
milar doctrine seems to be alluded to in several passages of the Oracles. 
Thus, a fragment names among the noetic potencies issuing from the 


* According lo Psettus, Epist., 187 and the text edited by Bivez, C. M.M.G., 
VI. 69,5 (cf. 61. 23 and Bides’ note), Proclus used in his commentary on the Chald. 
Oracles the following epithets in his hymn on Artemis (identified by him with Hecate, 
seen. 1.19) : ExPn@dpov (see n. 119), omerpodpanorrdgwvoy (cl. P. Mag., 1V. 2864 
and XXIII 8), Aeovrotyov (see n. 114), tplpopPov (see n. 111), Tpixdpyvov, dpa- 
xovrégevor (cf. P. Mag., IV, 1404 mupidpaxovtdgwwe), n2aTryoPdpor, Sad0Pdpov. 
Mich. Ital. 189, 94 (Kroll ag). who draws on Psellus, adds to this list the epithets 
BvpreAriy (neologism modelled on d2emAjr1s, which is nsed as predicate of Hecate 
by Theoerit. I], 14 and P. Mag., IV. 9544), and dpaxaway (Spdxvaxay cod.). This 
list (as well as the monostich quoted n. 164) should be added to the collection of 
Proclus’ poetic fragments by Ludwieh. 

" Procl., Parm., 895, 7 (Kroll ah) A€éyer odv (+2 Adytaz): 

«Evvoras warpds + aldevpeda ce pov elAunévoy + wip». 

The text can be reconstituted , if we accept a small emendation : 


«Evvoras wartpds alde, pel’ as éndv ciAupévon wip». 
Psyche speaks in person in the Oracle, see nole 118. évvorat are the Ideas, see 
. 177. ad v. 13 and ch. v. n. 84. 


"Cr ‘wip with Sépuy, note 70, and with aupiGaAmzs, nole 77. eiAtw figures 
: a habitual predicate of the serpent. 


Lato, Tim. 36, 3 xvnrw te avrov (se. Tov ovpavdv) sEwlev wepinadtipaca: 
See ch. vi, n. 159. 
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Paternal Intellect ‘‘the girdling flower of Fire The meaning of 
this peculiar expression may be inferred from another fragment, which 
states thet the intelligible world is separated from the visible by ‘a girg). 
ing spiritual (noetic) membrane’’!"'. The Cosmic Soul was, accordin 
to the teaching of the Platonists, the boundary between the intelligible 
and the sensible world '*?. The term ‘‘membrane’’ used in the Oracle 
reflects a similar conception, and indicates at the same time the incorporeal 
nature of the boundary’. As to the term ‘‘girdling’’, we may suppose 
that it is applied in the Oracle to the Cosmic Soul, because she ‘cons. 
tricts’’, as the Platonists put it, the universe which she cavelops 04, 
This function of the Chaldean Cosmic Soul was apparently symbolized 
by the windings of the snakes with which the body of the statue was 
wreathed. This body consequently represented the Universe ; the hairs 
visible ‘ by the glaring, terrifying light’’ of the fiery snakes symbolizing 
the spheres *%. 

We may infer from the indications of the Neoplatonists that the sym- 
bolic meaning of the hands '% of Hecate and of the wreath circling her 
head !” was judged by the Chaldeans to be akin to that of the other 


1 «dmelwxds wupds avGos», cf. notes 209 and 217. 

™ Dam. 11 131, 29 (Kroll 29). 

«as yap Umelwuwds tis bury voepds Staxplvery, 

* See ch. wi, n. 157. For this reason, 6 tmetoxas was regarded by Proclus 
and his school as the lowest god of the ‘- intellective (voep) hebdomad’’; see n. 267 
and Proct., Rp. II 295, 3. 

' See note 203, 3. 

See ch. vr. n. 159. 

‘5 Concerning the symbolic interpretation of divine statues see ch. vi, n. 195-8. 

1 According to Paoct. Crat. 161. 27 (sais Sypioupymais duvdueow, bs 3x) Se0vP- 
yav waites «xeipzs» axoxadotow) and Th. Pl. 380, 51 f., the powers which have 
created the world were called by the Chaldeans ‘‘hands’’ and the right aod the left 
one were considered to have different qualities, but these are not mentioned. See 
the subsequent note. ; 

7 Proct.. Tim. 1 a60, 26 (Kroll 2g) mentions that the life-giving force of Psyche 
was symbolized in the Chaldzan doctrine by her temples (xpéta@or), hands (se? 
nole 106) and loins (Aayéves see nole 83). The statement of Dam. I 249, 19 * 
(Kroll-2g) that the girdle (see nole 91). wins (see note 83), wreath (o74@avos)- 
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e have mentioned. A girdle enclosing her hips also figured 


ibutes W 
ae ymbolic emblems of Hecate’s statue '*; Psellus has set down 


the $ ; : 
ar nterpretation. It was held to signify the Zone (— girdle, in Greek) 
af dreams ', which derives from Hecate. According to a widespread 


belief, dreams are conveyed to man through the agency of the demons 
of the moon or those of the aerial sphere 1". Consequently, it is Hecate, 
the mistress of the demons, who sends dreams. 

Further details concerning the statue of Hecate may be gleaned from 
the Chaldman Oracles, which mention various other attributes belonging 
to this object of Chaldean worship. It is described as ‘provided all 
around her with mouths, faces, visages’’ and, consequently, resembled 
the well-known image of the three-headed Hecate'!!. We may mention in 
the same connection the attribute ‘‘circumsplendent Strength’, figuring 


temple (xpdra@or) and forehead (zétwmov) were regarded as cosmic symbols is based 
on Chaldean teaching. The wreath about the forehead (or about the temples) 
signified according to Dam. 1 941. 24 the dépxexy omyy; cf. note 15a (concerning 
Zoyiny ). 

'* The girdle of the Chaldwan [lecate is mentioned by both Damascius and lsel- 
lus, see notes 107 and g1. Cf. also Psettus, Comm. 1136 B (4 Exdry) Swope 
xoopunbeioan wandering. 

'* Pseuius, Hyp. 1h (p. 74, 34) Eott 8 xai dvelpou Coovn amd ths mnyalas Puyis 
(see note 66) tHy dpynv Exovea. The girdle may accordingly have symbolized the 
limit of the ethereal and the sublunar (hylic) world. 

ie Gf. Romve, Psyche, 11 84, 3. Mart. Cap. JI 151 et alibi. 

Paoct., Tim, I 129, 95 (Kroll 30, 1) Méonv yap xai év trois Seois éxes ywpav 
vis Puyis aitia Seds (see note 66), &s 8oxei xai tois Seoddyors (see Excursus 1d), 
owaywyds obsa tay 340 -warépwy (see note 283) xai dwd tay éauTis Acydvwy my 
THs Puxiis wporepéon Copp (see note 83a). Ibid. 130 23 «duGiGars» xai «dpPrn- 
Poowros» otea nai «rod hey wavrds Eyouca tovs olaxas» (see nole 132), trodeyo- 
hévy 32 trois éautiis xbdmois Tas amd TeV vontay wpodsous els abrjy (see notes 64 
aud 209, v. 9-3)... «Wpotepévn 82 xai avty tols dyetous Tis cwuatoedots Canis 
(see note 62) xai cuvéyouea 7d xévtpov tis wpoddou Tay dytwy dwdvtwy év dauTy 
(see note 283), 
Fe Chaldean epithels ¢u@:@arjs (cf. also Dam. I 315, 20, Il 159, 23 du Gians 
A re and du@repéowmos, to which we may add ép@io7opos (cf. Paoct., Tim. Il 
i i. 19 €uPloTopnos yap » Wux) xai éu@impdowmos), refer, as Kroll has observed, 

© statue of Hecate which had three or four heads (known as terspécamos or 
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several times in the Oracles "4%, Like the three other epithets We 
have discussed, it probably alludes to the function of mediating betwee, 
the intelligible and the sensible world assigned to the Cosmic Soul by 
the Platonists '°. The characteristica of Hecate’s statue give us likewise 
a clue to the meaning of other epithets applied to Hecate by the Chal. 
deans. Thus she is called ‘‘possessor of lions’ either because one of 
her heads was provided with a lion’s face, which was one of the characte. 
ristic insignia of her image, or because her statue was flanked with the 
figures of lions‘. We can also understand the significance of the 
pitcher affixed to the left hip of the statue,‘‘which does not give away its 
virginity ''5’’; it is the symbol of Proserpine the Virgin (Képn), whom 
the principal figure of the image of the many-headed Hecate usually re- 
presented '!6; a fact which also accounts for Hecate being called in the 
Oracles ‘* Virgin of the Source’ 417. A further characteristic of the images 
of this goddess elucidates the meaning of the following verse of the Oracles, 
in which Hecate announces her presence to the theurgist who invoked 


her : 


tetpampdowmos); sec Roscuer s. v. Hecale 1900 f. P. IV. s. v. Hekate 2789 and Hor- 
rxen, 0.-Z, 1 806. In similar fashion Janus bifrons was called au@rmpsownos by 
Prurancu, Vit. Num. 19. 

"1 Besides the texts cited in nole 111, cf. also nole 73 «dAxjs auPrPaods» aud 
172 «els témOY au@:Padrta ». 

") See ch. vi, n. 157. 

"4 Psertus, Comm., 1133 B and in accordance with him, Micnau. Irat. 189, a6 
(quoted note 94) state that the Chaldwans designated Exaty as Aeovrotxos , an atl 
bute which Psellus connects with the sign of the Zodiac Leo. (See Gusvet in P.- W. 
s.v. Leo 1980). He ie certainly mistaken. In all probability the adjective contains 
an allusion to the lions squatting at the foot of the statue of Hecate; cf. P. Mag. \V 
2819 popGas 3'dv xvijpaiow tmocxendovoa Aedvtwy. The symbol of the fion 
derives from the animal symbolism of the Hecatcan cult (cf. Poneu., Aést. III 17, 
p. 206, 13 and IV 16, p. 254, 91), not from that of Cybele as supposed by Kroll. 

"* See note 83 b. 

"© See P.-W., s.v. Hekate 2773. Hecate is called by Pindar, Pean., Il, 77 f. 
wap$évos and P. Mag., IV 2745 wapbéve, xovpo. 

"7 Martian. Cap. II 206 (a paraphrase of a theurgical prayer, see ch. mi, note 3. 
(6) Quandam etiam fontanam virginem deprecatuky. 
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For I, the Divine, came in full armour and with all weapons’’ "8. 

The images of Hecate’!® often had six arms, bearing respectively a 
sword, a shield, a sheath, etc.'%. Thus, the epithets -‘the terrible’. 
the fearful’, applied in the Oracles to this divinity '!, may likewise be 
understood as alluding to the aspect presented by the goddess’s statue !*. 
Hecate represents in the Chaldwan system not only Psyche. the Cosmic- 
Soul. but also Physis. Nature conforming to her own laws. Hecate and 


ee 

8 Proct., Th. Pl. 344, 3 (Kroll 36). As Prato, Ley., 796 c 1, so also ‘*the 

gods’ (see Excursus I h) describe Athene as armed : 

axai yap 89 wavtevyos évdtios xa Seein». 
Text : én cod., corr, Lupwicu, ad Paoct., Hymn., II 16. — eixa cod., corres. 
The alterations proposed by Kroll, 36, 6 are not convincing. 

The verse derives, as do those quoted ch. 1, n. 153, ch. 1, n. 70 and g7, from a 
passage in which Hecate having been conjured up introduces herself. In the non- 
Chaldwan Oracle quoted by Porphyry (ap. Eus., Pr. Eo., V 8. 5; Wolff, 156) this 
goddess likewise snaoounces her coming by the word #AvOov; cf. ch. 1, noles 162 
and 163. 

'* The Oracle-verse does not refer to Athene (who does not figure in the Chal- 
dean pantheon), but to Hecate, interpreted by Proclus as the ‘life-giving trinity ”’ 
(ae - Voy7 - Apery, see note 66) in which the goddesses Athene, Artemis and 
Persephone are uniled; cf. e.g. Th. Pl., 372, 2 f. and Crat, 95. a f. 105, 18 f. (Con- 
cerning this theocrasy. founded upon Orphic traditions, see Kean, Orph. Fragm. 
p. a15 f.). For this reason, Proclus could utilise in his description of Kore and 
Arlemis fragments treating of the Chaldsan Hecate; cf. Crat. 106.1 f. with nole 83 b 
and Th. Pl. 373, 28 f. with note 191. 

190 

a See Roscuen, s. v. Hekate 1909. P.-W., s. v. Hekate 2782 D. ef. also. 

Proce, Th. Pl., 373, 28 (Kroll 31) « Aeiwny» ap Sedv (ef. ch.1, 0. 159) xai 
( PapSapos (see Excursus | K) xaAotew thy tis Tptados TavTyS HyeLovoteay 
aera 119) xai «@o6epay». Cf. the epithel auprmAyris, quoted n. 96, and the 

age hymn on Hecate quoted by Hivpoyt. Refr., IV. 35, 4, v. 6 @660v Svyroien 
Pépovea. See P. W., s. v. Hecate 2776. 
ae Psziuus , Expos. 1152 B (Kroll 30. 1), asserts that the Chaldwans posited the 
sence of several Hecates ** nol fixed in one zone’ (a@wvor Exdra:, see nole 15a) ; 
Hecate of er i asa ; nek 
(Xex3 ‘ossways (tprodizes , the ‘‘ trivia’’: see Rohde. Psyche, 11 83), the Chaldean 
net cele the revelling’ (xwyas, Rohde II 84) and the éxxAvo7iny (? éuxd- 
ration : xxdvaTrf V5 cf. Krout, ad loc.). It would seem however thal this enume- 
the tsibes =e ane on Chaldean tradition, but from Proclus’ differentiation of 
tcales of Hecate; see n. 96. 
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Physis are identical ; in the absence of a direct statement to this effect, our 
assertion seems to be warranted by the comparison of two quotations 
One of these describes the moon placed over the back of the statue or 
Hecate '*, and symbolizing the Goddess’s domination as the ‘‘self-map;_ 
festing image of Nature’’'*; the other designates. the moon by the name 
of this goddess '5. An Oracle which descants on the might of Physis 
reads as follows (only a short summary of its final verses having come down 
to us) : 

‘¢Tireless Nature rules the worlds and the works that heaven may hasten 
on, drawing down its eternal course, that the swift sun may go, as is its 
custom, around its centre < and that the other cycles of time : of the moon. 
of the seasons, of day and of night should be accomplished >" 25, 

The ‘‘worlds’’ ruled by ‘‘Nature’’ are the planetary spheres '2’; the 
‘¢works’’ the visible created world !28; *‘heaven’’ the outermost sphere 
of the ethereal world, the region of the fixed stars ', which are ‘drawn 
down’’ by its revolutions '*". The ‘‘centre’’ around which the sun revol- 


" Sve note gt. 

6 See note 134. 

"5 See note a8o. 

* Dam. 1157. 15 (Kroll 36) Ta 8é Aop1a awAds bow Ag) et tiv bia wavtov 
xwpoioay dnywpHaba tis we) 4Ans Exnarys (see note 90) 4 xai tis owpatixis dmaons 
xinjoews Wpoxatapyev clontas tis Exatns BpeTmovons. 

«Apyet 8° ab Pvois dxapaty xdopwy te nal Epywr, ovpavds dPpa Sén Spdpor 
didioy xatactpwy xai rads néAtos wepi xévtpov, bmws 202s &X6n ». 

Proct.., Zim., I, 274, 6 quotes v. 1b-2 and paraphrases the continuation of the 
same Oracle with the words xai 63ws av ai dAAx wepiodo: wAnparras, HAlou ( ef. v. 3), 
ceAfyys, pdr, vuxtés, jugoas. In Tim., 1, 11, 30. he quotes v. t-2. As for 
other allusions to this Oracle see note 65. In Mp., 11, 336, 4, he appears lo refer 
to the second verse when he stales thal the Chalilan Oracles professed that the sphere 
of the fixed stars moves (17}» dwAavij xiveicGas); see note 130. 

"7 See note 87. 

"6 See nole 184. 

™* Since Aristotle, odpavds designates the sphere of the fixed stars; cf. notes a8. 
121. 297. 

'%° For xetacipev (here transitive) cf. e.g. Arat. schol., ad v. 10 cupmepidy ort 
(oi dwAaveis) 36 tH tay brow popy. De myndo 392 a 10 ST.V. F. II No. 60. 
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he earth. Physis keeps watch over the heavenly bodies, so that 
uld continue to move in the courses assigned to them by nature. 
A paraphrase of another passage of the Oracles (cited by Proclus together 
with the last fragment we have quoted) seems likewise to describe the 
action of Physis, though it does not name this entity. It states that the 
ségtars become accustomed’’ to a certain mode of existence, ‘‘and do not 
change their custom’’'3!; an expression which recalls the passage of 
the foregoing fragment speaking of the sun conforming to its ‘<custom’’, 
when going round its ‘‘centre’’, the earth. It seems certain that a further 
fragment, which describes Hecate as ‘‘holding the helm of the All” '%, 
also alludes to her function as Physis. This goddess may accordingly 
be considered as representing, among other things, the law of Necessity 
manifest in the movements of the stars, and is thus identical with ‘‘Re- 
volving Necessity’’, named in an Oracle of the Theosophy quoted in the 
first chapter '%. 


yes is t 


they sho 


Ps.Aleraclit, Quaest. Hom. c. 36 (p. 53. 16 f. ed. Oelmann) ovyxa6éAxerat 329 9 
ray dwAavay oPaipa. Uf. note 222. 

The continuation of Pseudo-Heraclit waoai ye uy ai 20d tov wepiéxovtos dvwratw 
xbxdov Pepdusva: (oPaipas) wpds td xévrpov evGcias xai nat’ dvaywyds elow 4)Ai}- 
Aas [oat explains another fragment of the Oracles quoted by Paocu., Eucl., 155, 3 
(Kroll 65) o6tw 3: xai ta Adzz rd xévtpow dGoplferar’ «xévtpov, 49" 0% waoa 
péypts avtuyos loa eaow». 

oPaipat has lo be supplied as subject; dvrvé is accordingly identical with the vault 
of the sphere of the fixed stars. 

. '" Paoct., Rp. Il, 306, 1 AAA xai ew’ aitay Tov Seiwv dnovw Tov Ao} iwy Ae7- 
Orta, bt: eicavta (intrans.) +2 o7otyeia tomode SH of wapzAAdtTe: 7d 8H0s, xai 
Wepl atrov tov Alou, br tepi td xévtpov eas epyeta tov éavtod Spdpow eEavdwy 
(see Hote 196). As always in the Oracles (see note 93a) the lerm o7oryera designates 
. this Pessoge the stars. Proclus, who believed that this ambiguous term applies 
© the physical elements, was forced to replace the original verb of the Oracle, which 
Le described the regular motion of the stars, by the words rowode Civ. In 
a a fragment of the Oracles qnoled by Olympiodor Phed. 23g, 3 (Kroll 34) «oi 

OXetwy aiPépes», ds Gyor ta Adysz, the noun oTosyeiz refers likewise to the 


ae (concerning al@épes see ch. 1, n. 64). 


z 
4T00 


ms tev wavrds éyovea tovs olaxas», see nole 111. 


See ch.1, n. 71. 
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Destiny, Heimnarmene, is the third manifestation of the Chaldean He. 
cate-Psyche. ‘‘Do not look at Physis, for her name is determined by 
destiny!’’' The name of Physis is Hecate, her face the moon, her 
satellites the demons that rule the sublunar zone. The latter, described 
by an other Oracle as the ‘‘streams of Heimarmene’’ will be studied at 
some length in the chapter dealing with Chaldezan demonology *5. 

Zoé, Psyche, Physis (also called : Ananke) and Heimarmene are four 
manifestations of the Chaldwan Hecate '°. The first produces the pure 
life of the blessed immortals, the second ensouls the worlds, the third 
rules by the law of necessity over the spheres, the fourth, inistress of the 
demons, dominates the terrestrial zone. The reason for the diversity 
of the qualities attributed to this goddess is to be sought in the Chaldean 
system of the universe. The diverse manifestations of Hecate-Psyche. 
regarded as the power that ensouls all the worlds, correspond to the diffe- 
rence of these worlds. In the region of the stars, known as the ‘ethereal 
world’’, the action of ‘‘ensouling’’ produces regular motion, which in 
the absence of a contrary force bears the character of pure necessity and 
is accordingly a manifestation of Nature. Beneath the moon lies the 
‘-hylic world’, where Spirit is opposed to Matter; there the demonic 
satellites of the latter are active. dominated by Hecate, who has ‘‘ensoul- 
ed’’ them. In the noetic region the soul is sublimated and transmuted 
into the pure principle of Life, by virtue of whose ‘Strength’’ she fills 
even the ‘‘highest of all the worlds’’. Thus the manifestations of Hecate 
appear to correspond to the various modifications of the one principle 
of ‘‘ensouling’’ Life. 


'* Proct., Th. Pl. 317, 29, Prov. 155, a6, 164, 7. See also Tim. III 971- 16 
(Kroll 49) «My Qtow éu6Adbys: eizappévon otroua those». With this fragment 
may be compared Pseutus, Comm. 1136 C «Mi Giocws xaddoys atronTov 4) aApa® 
and Proct., Hp. If 133, 17 eis tiv cednmanrv... cPaipav, év }..., as @noiv ie 
iepds Adyos (Excursus |i), ro «ztrowlov 4yadp2 THs Gicews» wpoodapymel. cf. 
note 123. These three fragments will he interpreted ch. v. n. 44 UE 

'§ See ch. v. secl. 1. 

‘© For dvdynn sec also ch. iv. n. gg (v-5). Concerning the ‘+ chain’” ay - YY" ” 
Pvois - cizazppévn. which, according !o Paocyts, Prov. 179. 29 fF. and Th. PL 317: 
is of Chaldean origin, see note 66 and ch. v. h. as. 
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5. Aton.—The Chaldean speculations concerning Psyche-Hecate are 

arked by the specific combination of ontology, theology and magic that 
nh es the whole system its peculiar stamp. The same characteristic is 
ae found in the Chaldean doctrine regarding Aion; an entity which 
the Oracles call the ‘*Father-begotten Light’’. This expression is ex- 
plained as follows : 

«He is a subtle Monad that generates two '¥”. For alone he has plucked 
the abounding flower of Intellect from the Father’s Strength, and is 
therefore able to cognize the Paternal Intellect and to bring <light > 
to all Sources and Principles. to whirl them around and to keep them 


in incessant circular motion’’ '%. 
eee es 
87 Dam. I 2g, 12 (Kroll 15) A... dddtns 4 avy xai aiav éo% nai Sar... 


«tavan» yap «éoTi povds», xata Td 267 10r, « (F Rugure, corr. Kroll) 800 yevvd»; 
ef. ibid., Il a1, 13. 

See also Proci.., Eucl. 98, 23 Ara tative tolvuy thy OAdTyTa pipeitas xai TY TaEty 
exeluny (sc. THY Sevtépay THY vonTaY), ) xai «Tavar povas eal» nai «dbo per" » 
(who does not mention that he quotes Chaldean notions). Proclus aud his school 
regarded Atwy viz. vont Can) as the midmost of the three triads of the voytds d:axo- 
onos; cf. Th. Pl. Wc. 14 1. (p. 144M). Dam. I a1, 15. See Excursus VII. 

* Proc... Tim., Ul, 14, 3 (Kroll 27) Ad xai (sc. ) rod aidvos rabis) md taY 
doy tay « Batpo7 eves Pados» elpytai, didts 39 TO EvoTToldy Pas aot emaumet’ 

«WoL 749 povos éx watpds dAxis 
Spepapevos vdov avOos Eyer Td voeiv watpindy voir 
(xai @dos) évdddve: waoas wyyais te xai dpyais 
xai Td dweiv dei te pévew ddurw. o7poGadryyt». 

Natpmjs yap Sedtytos Siaxopys ay, Hv xadei «vdou avOos» (sc. td Adyiov), voiv 
emidumes (sc. 6 aidy) trois aaot xai t6 dei doattws voeiv xai épwtinas wepi THY 
Warr doxny o7péGerw xai évepyeiv. AAXa tabra pév «ev d6arots onnois THs Siavoias » 
(the fast words allude perhaps to a Chaldean phrase, see Knoxt in the app. crit. and 
below, ch. IV, . 20) dvedizt7w. 
we y. 3-4 is paraphrased by Procu., Parm., 1161, 38 Ff. The end of v. 4 is 
berneat. Procu., Th. PL, 149, 17 and Dam. J], 29, 17. Dam. observes that the 
Sa eet in the preceding note forms a part of the same Oracle. The two 
des might be combined in the following manner : 
ities: gah Paos (ws) tavay povas éott, 7 500 yevrd: (nai, or) woAd yap 

% Datpds dAxijs», cle. As lo the inner connection of the two fragments see 


q- 
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Aion is a ‘noetic (‘‘subtle’’ 3°) monad with a dual aspect "9; on 4, 
one hand, he, alone, is sustained by the Vital Force (‘‘Strength’’) of the 
Supreme Being ', Whose Intellect he, by virtue of his noetic quality 
is able to cognize. On the other hand, his function is to transmit the 
supreme light to the ‘Sources and Principles’’ who are, as we shall see 1"2 
the general and particular ideas, and to keep these in perpetual circular 
motion !"3, 

The two newly identified Oracles of the Theosophy treating of Aion '™ 
add considerably to our information concerning the position of this 
entity in the Chaldwan system. According to them, Aion proceeds in 
perpetuity on his ‘‘sounding path’’, which winds in serpentine wise 
within the zone of the noetic fire. After having accomplished a revolu- 
tion, he mingles one aeon with another, and illuminates with his ray the 
ethereal zone and the planets situated in it. Above him is enthroned 


note 140. Teat, v. 1 Kroll’s correction j¢vos instead of sdvos deprives the sentence 
of ils point and ofsils syntactic structure. 

v. a. A dactyle is missing before évd:3évar. Kroll. following a suggestion of 
Scheider, inserls x2i vdov, but Proclus’ paraphrase voty ém:Adune: tois wae suggests 
thal the missing words were xai @dos. 

v. 4. Proct., Tim, II, 14, 10 reads «xai 7d voeiv aici» and explains this text by 
the words xai rd del doavtws voeiv; on the other hand, he reads Parm. 1161, 99 
«xai td dweiv dei». and Kroll was right in accepting this‘reading. For dogmatic 
reasons (see nole 161) Proclus, in his commentary on the Timeus, prefers to quote 
the variant voeiy and to explain dei as referring to this infinitive rather than to géve 
which follows. 

The attribute watpoyemjs accounts for the expression «aiwvutéxov watpds» used 
by Sywesios, Hymn., VII, 19; ef. ibtd., 11,67 «od 8° avaS, aidvos aldv». See also 
Lyous, Mens., 1,19, p. 36,13 +6 apyérumoy eidos Tob vontod xai watpoy evou 
aidvos, 

"9 For tavads = voepos see nole 385. 

"0 Cf. the text of the Oracle concerning the Second Intellect, quoted note +87 : 
«au@orepov yap éyer, elc. 

"As lo warpds 4x) see nole 78. As lo 3pePdpevos vdov ardos see nole 380. 

'™ Cf. note 178 and 192. 

43 Siyeiv is intransilive; Aion receives from the Paternal Intellect the faculties of 
eternal movement. . 

4 Theos, 13 (ch. 1, n. 46), 21 (ch. 1, n. 59), 97 v. 8 (ch. 1, n. 26). 
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«Great Father’’, Who has created him out of Himself 5, and mani- 
a Himself in him to man. Aion may accordingly be regarded as iden- 
ae with the ‘Light’ through which, according to the Hymn of the 
a hy, ‘the Father moves’’'**, The Light of Aion is the motion 
poaens God 7, and also the primal measure of all time ; It repre- 
sents, accordingly, a particular faculty of the Supreme Principle, resemb- 
ling in this respect the Paternal Intellect, His Power and Will. There 
is, however, & difference : the three entities we have named last cannot 
be detached from the ‘‘Father’’, while Aion (as well as Psyche) has a 
separate existence. 

This ‘‘fiery god’ of eternity superior to all the other astral gods, whom 
the Chaldean regard as his angels, is, in a sense, the chief numen of the 
Theurgists ; for the absolutely transcendent ‘Father’ manifests Himself 
in him. Because of this, Aion is described as the ‘‘self-manifesting’’ "“°. 
His name, like that of the Father, ‘‘is not to be apprehended through 
speech’, Aion being merely a designation deriving from one of the 
god’s qualities. 

This ‘‘self-manifesting’’ God Aion, described in the two Oracles 
of the Theosophy, is identical with the God Chronos, whose ‘‘self- 


manifestation’ (avroGdvera) used to be brought about, according 


''S Theos, 13, 14 2vro@urs, **selfgrown’’, means that Aion has originated with- 
out any assistance from another; cf. tbid., durrwp and Theos, 91. 1 dAdyevros. 
Theos, 13,14 43i3axros means that Aion possesses his knowledge, i.e. the power 
**to think the Paternal Intellect’’ (sce note 138), since his birth. 

"™* Theos, 27, 8 «dplvav uri ceautéy». Aion is called @dos also in the Oracle 
quoted note 84. 

"" The ‘-Father’’ Himself (viz. His Intellect) is described as immobile in the 
Oracles; cf. Theos, 27. 3 «ddxijs iva cot pévos (see note 73) operas» (the verb 
8 a astronomical term used in connection with fixed heavenly bodies). 

- Theos, a1. 1 atro@amijs, see nole 149. 

Theos, 13, 15 «otvopa pie Ady @ xwpotpevos », 

Paoct., Tim., IH, a0, 22 (Kroll 4&) of Seoupyoi... Sedv avrov (tov Xpdvov) 
elval Gacw xai dywy7v (magical term, eee nole 15) avrod wapédocay rpiv, 3: Hs 
els atroPdveray (see note 148 and ch. iv, n. 67) xiveiv attdv Suvardy (continued 
vere 151). Simps.. Phys., 795. 4 IpdxAos (rdv xwpioTdv xpdvov, see nole 152)... 
Seon. , -dmodsemvévar weiparat (see note 160), ws xai els attoplay 7d tav Qeoup- 
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to Proclus, by the magical rites of the Chaldwans '. Proclus quotes 
from the hymnic prayer which accompanied the theurgical conjuration 
of Chronos a series of attributes; among these several identical with 
those applied to Aion in the two Oracles of the Theosophy others being 
more or less equivalent. Thus Proclus reports that the Theurgists 
described Chronos as ‘‘eternal’’, ‘‘infinite”’, ‘‘young and old”. 
‘‘winding spiralwise’’, ‘moving in a circle’’; they glorified his immu- 
tability, his immense power ', his rulership over the zone of the Em- 
pyrean, which he ‘‘turns around”’, and over various other cosmic regions, 
these of the fixed stars, of the sun and of the moon'®?. The concordance 


7a wdnOjvat; cf. ibid. ‘785, 8. Dam. Il, 253, 29 6 Seoupyois exPavels wore 
xpdvos. . 

“* The hymn from which the predicates cited in nole 151 derive was the magical 
invocation (xAjo1s) which caused Chronos to ‘‘ manifest himself*’. This may be 
proved from Proct., Tim., Il], 20, 29 f. (see nole t4y) and from the explanation 
Tim., Ill, 27. 9, of r” Seovp) dy axpdraro: (Excursus | g) Sedv xal rodrov (se. 
tov xpdvov). ws lovAizvds ev e68duw tov Zwvav (see vole 155), xai trois dvdpac 
tovtos éoénvvoay, continued note 151. 

*" Procl., Tim., Ill, a0. 25 (see note 149) : In their hymns (épvotew) the 
Theurgiets call God Chronos «wpecSirepov xai vedrepov» (= Dam. Il, 231. 1 f. 
a35, 94) xai «xuxdogAmray». .. nai «aiwvion» (cf. Theos., 13, 2 amAetos alo)... 
xai Bods tobros «dépavtoy » ( Theos., 13, 2 dmetpéaios). .. nai « éAimoesdip » (Theos., 
13, 10 Eomwy eidlydny). — Tim., Ul, 40, 21 of Seoupyol... Sedv éyxdopiov (see 
notes 152 and 159) tov ypdvoy buvotvtes «alwviov, dwéparroy, véov xal apeairyy» 
(the comparatives in the preceding paseage are not a direct citation; they derive from 
Puro, Tim., 28 a 3. see note 158). «éAmoeid}», wpds rovros ws (transition from 
the mode of direct quotation to a paraphrase of Chaldean notions) éxovta tv otolav 
év Ta aldy: (see nole 159) xai pévovra dei tov atrdv (cf. PLato, Tim., 37 d 6 pé- 
vovtos alavos év évi and the Oracle quoted note 138 «alei te péverv») nai as dmel- 
podtvapoy (cf. Theos., 13, 3 duryavos). Thus also, the paraphrase Tim., Ill, 37- 
12 (the continuation of the quotation figuring in note 150. Dam. II, 935, ad 
mentions as another Chaldwan predicate of Chronos 70 pusoyévasov : which probably 
refers to the ‘‘self-yenerating Time’* (cf. Gritias, 81 B 18 Diels); if we use Gnoslic 
terminology. Chronos is éfvyos. 

2 Procl., Tim., IIT, 43, 11 0] Seoupy ol... ror xpovov abrdn dvuporxaci ds Seow: 

(a) xai &AAov pév tov Cwvaior, ws elwouer (see tbid.. HI, 4o, 21, ef. notes 151 
and 159): 


(4) aAdov 32 d&fwvor, petpotrra Tyr mwepiosor tot tplrov Téy aldeplor (Proclus 
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f the predicates 183 shows that this theurgical god of Time may be 
eer dered as identical with the god of Eternity of the Oracles of 
ie Theosophy '**. There is only one difference between them which 


praesentones 
enumeration begins with the lowest sphere. The ‘third orbit’ signifies the moon. 
As to Proclus’ misunderstanding see note 280): 

(c) gAAov Se tov eal tod pécou tev xdopor éxeivon, dpyayyedindy tive yodbvor 
(i.e. the sun, see note 280); 

(d) &AAov 3é dpyindy atta éGeoTdrs tH Bpwriolw tav aifeplwv (the sphere of 
the fixed stars, see nole 28a); 

(e) &@* dwact 38 rovTos wyyaiov 4Ado»v, ds tov éumipioy xdopov ayer xai we- 
pidyet nai dGopiter Tv exelvov weplodsor (see nole 143:), ax’ zbvHs wpoedOay tips 
anyalas Seov tis waoav pev Cory, waaay 32 xivyow texovons (t. e. of the World- 
Soul [see note 140] which according to the doctrine of the Neoplatonisis generates 
Time. However, according to Chaldean doctrine Aion is aatpo> ems. Consequently. 
Proclus’ genealogy is not based on Chaldean teachings). 

Proclus’ differentiating between several time-gods is due to his assigning different 
properties of the Chaldean Chronos-Aion lo the successive slages (see note 66) of the 
procession of the divine entilies. As to the underlying scheme ayyai- dpyal - dpyay- 
yedot - &2evor - Savas see Psertos, Hyp., 19-19 (where the same scheme is applied 
tothe Chaldean doctrine concerning Psyche-Hecate; see above note 66 and Excur- 
sus-VII). Dam: 1,941, 18 f. 11,9, 17 f. In reality, the Chaldeans posited only 
one ee and one Chronos, the ywpio7ds ypdvos (Simpl., Phys., 759. 4 F. quoted 
nole 149). 

"® These predicates correspond to ihe expressions ‘-ever-moving course’’ and 
‘‘without beginning and end’’ (wepiGopa deimivytos, avapyos xai dtedevtytos) 
cited by Dam. 11, 45. a f. The verb ¢usyrat employed by him does not make it 
clear whether Chaldean or other hymnic predicates are referred to; cf. Anistor., de 
eaelo, I, 1 and Sympuicivs, ad. loc., p- 367, 21 (quoted by C. Lacxert, Aion, Dissert. 
Keenigsberg 1916, p. 61, 1). We may however add that Damascius mentions Chal- 
dean doctrines several times in this passage. 

"“ The supposition that the Oracles on Aion quoted by Porphyry and Proclus and 
the Hymn ia honour of Chronos paraphrased by the latter refer to the same divinity 
may be proved indirectly by the fact that a contamination of the two themes figuring 
10 the Oracles of both groups is to be found in the ninth hymn of Synesius, v. 65 s. 
(tole from Wilamowitz [see nole 31}, p. 18 f.) «aAd’ atros dyxcaos aldy d wa- 
me he véos dy dua xal yépwv, tas deviov povas (cf. aie! te éverv etc. nole 138) 
: . as wédera: Seois». The Seoi are, as is proved by v. 33 «dxyparwy yxdpos 
ha Poros do7é pay» the stellar divinities. The statement of Wilamowitz 19, 5 who did 

Fecognize the Chaldean origin of the motives used by Synesius, must be rectified. 
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appears to be of some moment : their designations are not the same. 
According to Proclus the ‘self-manifesting’’ god bears the name of 
Chronos, while the Oracles of the Theosophy call him ‘‘God’’, without 
any qualification, and, once, Aion, alter his faculty. There are. 
however, several possible explanations for this divergency : 

a) Proclus’s knowledge of the Chaldwan Chronos derives from the 
work of Julian the Theurgist, entitled On the Zones (viz. the starry 
spheres) 5, which appears to have been in prose and to have contained 
astrophysical disquisitions °°. This subject-matter gave the author the 
latitude to apply to the ineffable god a designation which describes him 
only indirectly, by his most characteristic quality, and Proclus may have 
imitated him in this respect. For the rest, Proclus, describing another 
Chaldean magical rite, calls this god by a somewhat different periphrastie 
name ‘‘the Ruler of Time’’ (Xpovodpyns) '*’. 

b) Dogmatic considerations prevented Proclus from designating as 
Aion the Chaldxan god of Time, whose attributes are inconsistent with 
those of Aion as described by Plato (who conceives this entity as ‘“eter- 
nally motionless” and ‘neither old nor young’’'®*). In order to do 
away with this discrepancy, Proclus endowed with these attributes Time 
(xpéves), defined by Plato as the moving image of Eternity ; thus the super- 
celestial god of the Theurgists was reduced to the state of an intramundane 
numen '®, This solution was fraught with difficulties, of which later 


"Cf. note 150. Kroll in P.W., 9. v. Julianos No. g, p. 15 proposes to emend 
év é636un tov Coovwv; he supposes thal each book of the work treated a different 
zone. 

'* Similar to Julian’s TYyynT:xa which dealt in prose with the seven planetary 
zones; see nole 220. 

"7 Cf. ch. iv, n. 97, 

* Prato, Tim., 38 a 3 concerning Aion 70 32 dei xara tadta éxov dxiifrws oie 
wpeaSutepoy otte vedrepov wpoorxe ylyvecbar 314 ypdvov. Therefore, xpdres 18 
called 37 d 5 **a moving likeness of cverlastness’’ (eixad’.. xiyrév teva ai@vos: 
cf. 38 a 7). The Platonic Aion is ungenerated (Tim., 38 a 5), the Chaldean #7 
Tpoyerifs. 

'* According to Proclus, the predicates which he cites from the Chaidean hy" 
on Chronos refer to the fwvaios or éyxdopuos xpdvos; cf. note 159. 
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representatives of the school were aware '®°, Even Proclus’ own inter- 

retation does not sufficiently disguise the original identity of the Chal- 
dean divinity 161. The adoption of the name Aion could not, however, 
be envisaged ; for its use would have given the lie to the dogma of the 


harmony existing between the Platonic and the Chaldsan. doctrine '*. 


6. The Ideas.—Hecate and Adion are personal gods as well as noetic 
principles. We must now turn from them to the examination of other 
transmundane entities and of the emanations of these. The Neoplatonists 
report that the Chaldeans distinguished three noetic triads : which they 
identify with concepts appertaining to their own system’. For this 
esns0n, their interpretation cannot help us to reconstruct the original 
doctrine of triads professed by the Chaldeans. Our foremost task is 
accordingly that of scrutinizing the relevant fragments of the Oracles that 
have come down to us. 


Dam. I, 235, 93 f. stales that the attributes of the Chaldean Chronos quoted 
note 151 can not be reconciled with the interpretation of Proclus, who regards him 
as intramundane divinity. See also Simplicius, quoted note 1/9. 

'" See note 138 (v. 4). 

"" In the Oracle quoted note 177 (v. 14). Aion is described as dxoluyntos ypdvos, 
in the Oracle quoted note 23a (v. 3) éwépavros ypévos. 

'* (a) Lyous, Mens., IV, 199, P- 159, 3 Seios b tis évveddos dpiOpuds ex tpidy 
tpiddav wAnpotpevos xai tas axpéotytas tis Seodoylas xata THY Xaddainry Brroco- 
Plav, ds Ono 6 HopPieios, dxroowgwv. The quotation probably derives from one 
of the two works of Porphyry dealing with the Chaldean teaching: see Exeursus II. 
Concerning Porphyry's doctrine regarding the noelic triads see Dam. 1, 86, 8 f. 288, 
19 f. (quoted by Zeller, III, 24, p. 704, 9 and 705, 1.) De 

(6) Dam. I. 285, 5-316, g (ef. especially 1 285, 5-288, 14 f.) treats al length 
of the three noetic triads of the Chaldeans which are subordinate to the First Prin- 
tiple. He mentions the suvounévy évveds 1. 299, 18 and 305. 17 (see alsol, 196, 5f. 
i 23), but without giving details as to the original doctrine of the Theur- 

(e) Pred. , Parm., 1090, 26 f. and Pseuus, Hyp.,a (p. 73, 5) warpimdv... 
Bvbév (see note 351) éx tpay tprddwv cvyxeizevov. See Excursus VII. 


ee mblichus is the source of the explanations of Proclus and Damascius; cf. Zeller Hl, 
*P. 748 f. 
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One of these speaks of a Monad, ‘which rules the Triad that shines 
in every world’’ '%*. Two other passages of the Chaldean Oracles help 
to elucidate to a certain extent the nature and origin of this Monad and 
Triad. One of them reads : 

‘‘The Father’s Intellect commanded that everything should be divided 
into three. His Will nodded, and everything was already divided”? 1ss 

We appear, accordingly, to be justified in supposing that the Monad 
named in the Oracle that has been quoted above is identical with the 
‘Paternal Monad”’ '®, consisting of the ‘:Father’s’’ Intellect, Will and 
Power (which last is not named in the passage we have cited. because it 


‘* Dam. |, 87. 3 (Kroll 18). 

«Mawti yap év xdopw Adumet toras, Hs povas apyety, Gyoitd Adytov. Cf. Dam. 
NH, 87, 14. Procl., Th. Pl., 97, 14. 

This verse has been imitated by Proclus; see the isolated verse of a hymn on the 
ana& éwéxsera (see note 43) transmitted by yous, Mens., 11,6, p. 93,12: 

« Moteada yap ce tprotyor idan éoeSacoato xdopuos». Cf. also Anon. Taur., 1X, 5 
(Kroll 11) xai tHs tpddos abrov (sc. tov watépa) odx éEeddvtes dvaipeis (lo pro- 
phesy) «dpiOpov» a&sotos (8c. of XaAdaios). 

'* Procl., Parm., 1091, 6 (Kroll 18). 

«Eis tola yap vots cine warpds téuvecbat dnzvta», 

Pnai tis Seay 

«00 to Séhew xarévevoe, uai fbn wave érétunro». 

Cf. Dam. J, 253, 25: If, 60, 28, 69, 28. Kroll 18, 1 has hed recourse to this 
passage in emending the corrupt text of Procl., Tim., II], 243, 90 and has succeeded 
in extracting from the continuation the second part of the following verse : 

«(watpds) didlo vp wavta xuCepvay» (sc. 7d S¢Aciw, ef. note 4g.No.10). 1 sup- 
pose that the fragment quoted note 173 (6Qpa until dvayxys) was the direct con- 
tinuation of this third verse. The literary model was Iliad, XV, 189 tpiyGa 5¢ wavte 
dédae7ar, 

The view that the ulterance of the divine word coincides with its execution is nol 
peculiar to the Bible, as Kroll 46, 2 seems to think. 

Concerning the formula see Jliad, XIX. aha «attin’ Ered dpa pidos Env, Tere- 
AeoTo 82 Epyov». Herodot Ill, 134, 6, 1X, ga, 1 and the proverb quoted by Dio- 
genian I. 36 ap’ éwos, %u' épov. Cf. also Vinci, Aeneid, 1, 149 ‘*Sic ait et diclo 
cilius. ..°’ xarévevee is taken from Iliad, 1, 528, see note 4g, No. 11. Cf. also 
Max. Tyn., Diss., XLI. 9 f. (after having quoted the Homeric line) dod 3¢ tod As0s 
petpatt yi Euvéstn. Arislides, eis Ala 13, p. 34a Keil. 

‘** See note 5a. 
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-. immanent in the two first faculties'*7). The cooperation of these 
, tities effects the division of the world into triads '*. This division 
acl immediately only the intelligible world, for it is due to an act of 
the Paternal Intellect, and the ‘‘Father is everything, but noetically’’ 1, 

The second fragment describing the functions of this Triad and the 
relationship obtaining between it and its creator reads : 

««From these two yonder flows the bond of the first Triad, which is not 
itis first, but the (bond) whose noetic (essence) is measured’? !7°. 

This Triad is called here in obscure terms ‘‘the first Triad which is not 
the first’” for the reason that the Paternal Monad which ‘‘rules’’ it, like- 
wise constitutes in its active aspect a trinity ; thus the Triad with which 
the Oracle is concerned is in a sense the second of its kind. It differs 
from the triple aspect of the Paternal Monad in so far as its noetic essence 
‘sis measured’’. Consequently the Paternal Monad (the ‘‘First Triad’’) 
is regarded as an unmeasurable unity; this conclusion is confirmed by 
two Oracular fragments which mention the indivisibility of the Primal 
Being ''. According to the Neoplatonic commentators, the ‘‘two’’. 
from whom the ‘‘bond’’ of the measurable Triad ‘‘flows’’, are a monad 


'*” See notes 47 and 74. 

'*® This division of the voyrdv was according lo another fragment of the Oracles 
“the beginning of all division’’: ef. Dam. If, 58, 20 épotdpev tH vont tomy 
(@dons tyhotos dpyew» xara td Adytov; cf. 56, a9. 

* See note 55. 

* Dam. Il, 63, a1 (Kroll 15) : 

abe auPoiv 81) ravde pte tprdados déua wowrys, otons od mpatns, &AX 00 Ta 

vonta petpeirar». 
Ruelle and Kroll have rectified the principal faults of the corrupt text transmitted 
in the MSS. It read: v. 1 é& duGoiv TH... wpd tis, v. 2 otelas (see ch. v1, 
a 306). Kroll's reading v. 2 of +4 (instead of od +2) is based on an arbitrary cor- 
rection of another Oracle (see nole 373. ad v. 6). déua, ‘*band’* refers to the 
‘connecting’ faculty of this triad, see nole 173. 

Procl., Th. Pl., 167, 31 alludes to the same Oracle. His explanation and this of 
Damascius show that the preceding verse dealt with a dyad and a monad; but their 
‘Olerpretations of this monad and dyad as the first and second noelic triad are founded 
— Speculations foreign to the Chaidean doctrine. 

" See note 56 concerning dp:07¥AAeutos, and nole 375. 
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and a dyad. The-monad apparently signifies the Paternal Monad ; the 
identity of the dyad will be determined later on in this chapter. 

The origin of this ‘measurable’ Triad is described in various ways 
once it is said to be produced by the «‘Gommand’’ and.the « Will’’ of the 
Paternal Intellect ; another time it is said to ‘flow forth’’. We are thus 
confronted with a voluntaristic and an emanationistic explanation. These 
variations suggest the existence of a theory which regarded every creation 
of a new noetic entity as occasioned by a particular decision, while the 
process itself was considered as partaking of the nature of an emanation. 

A fourth fragment bears on the function of this ‘‘measurable’’ noetic 
Triad : it is said ‘‘to measure and to delimit all things’’ 172, According 
to a fifth fragment, it ‘‘holds the All together, measuring it in its entirety, 
in the beginning, the end and the middle, according to the order of 
Necessity’ '. Thus. this Triad is identical with the ‘First Triad’’ of 


'* Procl.. Th. PL, 386, 29 f. (Kroll 18) concerning the measure of the triad 
(ta Wavra petporv xai dPopiov», ws Tz 6714 Enor, possibly paraphrases the frag- 
ment quoted in the following note. 

'* The anonymous verse quoted by Dinvaus, De trinit., I, a7 (P. G., XXXIX, 
756 A «ypnapds») : 


«bPp2 t4 Wavta tTpids ourexy xaTa Bavta usTootCa), 


is proved Chaldean by its concordance with the fragment of the Chaldean Oracles 
quoted by [ermas, Phedr., 248 a (p. 146, Ast., p. 197 Couvreur) ; xai yap wav 
amos, bv av anak dad tod wpwrov wpoéAGy, tpradindy dGelAet civar téAgcor 2p 
dv wpata nai péoa xai réAn bEer xara td Aoyiov" 
«Tplas Katz WavTa weTpOUCA». 

Kean, Orph. Fragm., 310 is mistaken in considering this quotation as Orphic. 

This verse was followed by the one quoted by Dam. I, 291. 11 (Kroll 43): 4 
suvoxnn) Gtais... diopifovea thy suvoxyy (cf. Procl.. Crat., 63, 9 to yap ouverte 
nov Opiolindy Tot dv atta wArGous) 


seis dpyny xai téppa nal cls péoa taker dvaynysy. 


The fact that these two fragments belong tegether may be proved by a recours¢ 
lo Procl.. Parm., go4, 12 6 32 els watprnds vots waow aP@opiler ta wétpa TIS HE 
Oéfews..., apyas te xai péoa xal tédy Tis éExdolou tH eiddv ceipas ampoasav. 
Probably this distich was the continuation of the fragment quoted. nole 165. cakes 
aviyxys alludes possibly to the three Fates who are regarded by Puato, Rep., 617° 
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the Pythagoreans, which determines the ‘‘beginning the middle and the 
mr tae and by which ‘‘the All and everything is delimited’ '™ ; it is con- 
ceived by the Chaldeans as the principle which measures the Universe 
and gives it its form. 

The mode of being of this Triad is described in the cited fragments as 
an “outflow”, and its origination as a ‘division’. These two images 
figure together in a sixth fragment which treats of the cognition of the 
noetic entities. According to it, ‘‘the Power of circumsplendent Strength 
flashes in (by) noetic divisions’ !°.: The ‘Power of Strength’’ is the 
Paternal Intellect !, whose ‘‘divisions’’ are, consequently, identical 
with the primal triadic measures ‘*that shine in every world’’. The latter 
are the Ideas ; an assertion which may be proved to be correct with the 
help of a lengthy Oracle dealing with the divine thoughts that have fash- 
ioned the world. This text, fortunately preserved in full, is of fundament- 
al importance for the understanding of the Chaldean doctrine of the Ideas. 
It reads : 

‘The Father's Intellect, thinking with his vigorous Will, caused to 
rush forth multiform Ideas. All these sprang forth from one source ; 
for Will and Perfection came from the Father. They (the Ideas) were 
divided into other noetic (Ideas), after having been dissected by noetic 


ws the daughters of Ananke. Concerning cvvéxw see nole 170 (3¢na) and nole ah. 
In one of the Oractes, perhaps the one with which we are dealing . the triadic ideas 
are called ‘‘connectives’’: Procl., Eucl., 129, 6 t2 Adyia Tas ywvtaxds oupEovAds 
Tov oxnuatwy «ovvoxnidas» dmoxadei. Kroll 58, and after him Hoprnen. O. Z., |, 
8a0, interpret this Chaldean notion as referring to geometrical figures which were 
need for magical purposes. 
™ Austorie, De caelo, A 1, 268 a 10 (45 B 17 Diels) xaOamep yap Gast xai oi 
lubayé pesos 7) wav xal tz wavta tois tTpCiv GpioTar teAevT) yp xai péoov xai 
ex tov dodudy dyer tov tot wavrés, taita 32 Tov Tis tptados. Ocellus (35 a, 
i Diels) 4 tpias wpary cuvésTnoev dpyyy, wsodtyta xai teAeutyiy. Teo Snyan., 
P. 46,45 and 100. 14; Hien, Porph. Vit. Pyth., 51 [lampuicu.] Theol. Arithm., 
DP. 17, 4; pe Fatco, Theos., No. 64; Paotius, 143 b 19: Mantiay, Capella. VI, 733 
(whose source is varro). See Weinneicu, Arch. f. Rel., 1919, p. 188 f. 
«dAxis du@iGaois dbvapis voepais o]panlovea topaiow», see note 373 (v. 3-4). 
oncerning c7pdnTovea cf. nole 177, ad v. 11 and nole 209. 
* See note ‘gh, 
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Fire. For the Ruler has set before the many-shaped Cosmos a noeti, 
imperishable Form; hastening upon the unworldly track of which the 
Cosmos became visible, after having been graciously provided with many- 
fold Ideas. These (the Ideas) have one Source, from which rush forth 
other mighty divided (Ideas), which are broken upon the bodies of the 
world, and move about the terrible Wombs like bees, flashing all around 
in various directions, the noetic thoughts of the Paternal Source, which 
pluck the plenteous flower of Fire through the tireless vigour of Time. 
The first-born Source of the Father, perfect in itself. caused these pri- 
mordially generated Ideas to well forth’’!”’. 


"7 Procl.. Parm., 800, 11 f. (Kroll a3 f.). 

Nots watpds eppoignce vorjoas axuad: PovAy 
waupopGous idtas, wyyhs 86 pias ano Dioa 
e&0opow warpdbev yap env BovdAd te tédos Te. 
4\X épepiobyoav voepa supi porpnBeioat 

5 els dAAas voepas xdopw yap aval woAupnopP» 
twpovdnner voepoy tUTOY a@Oitov, ov xat’ axoopoYy 
Iyvos éwetyouevos pop eis wéta xdapos EGavdn 
Wavtoias sas xexapiopevos’ Or nia ony, 
8& Hs poouvtat pepepiopévar ZAda: amdator 

10 pyyvduevar xdopou wepi cwuaci, al wepi xdAtous 
opepsadgous ourvecoi eoimviat Gopéovtat 
olpaniovoa wepi t’ au@i wapasyeddv dAAveis 4AAy, 
svvoiat vocpal ayyis watpinis amo wovAd 
dpemiopevat wupds avbos axoisrtou xpdvov 2x/21)° 

15 apyeydvous fas wpa watpds é6Auce tacde 
avtoteAns any?). 

Testim. — ‘The entire Oracle is quoted by Procl., Parm., 800, 11 I, who adds # 
detailed commentary (till p. 804, 37) which may give us an idea of his just com- 
mentary on the Chaldean Oracles. As to v. 1-2, ef. ibtd., g35, 14, see Tim, l, 
318,13 and Dam. Il, 178.1. As lo v. 7, cf. Procl.. Tim., 1, 340, 11. As lo 
v. 10-11, ef. ibid., Il, 103. 10. Tert., v. 9 awowlaoas codd., corr., Schneck (cl- 
Kroll 76). Luowicu, ad Procl., Hymn., Vi, a. Writasowitz, Hymnen des Proklos 
(see nole 31). p. a, 1. v. 5 eis Ades eis vospas, codd., corr. Patricius. vy. 6 xa™# 
xécpov, codd., corr. Kroll. v. 8 wavt’ év id¢ais, codd., corr. Patricius, xexapiopev9s - 
codd., xexapnuévos, corr. Kroll. v.19 tpaxotea:, codd., corr. Thilo. v. 14, 8pat7o- 
pevat, codd., corr. Thilo. : 

Proclus’ introduction seems to prove that the Oracle was in answer lo a question 
concerning the nature of the ideas; cf. ch.1, 0.96. This would explain the Lhree- 
fold repetition of the same principal formula in the Oracle. 

Interpretation, v. 1: ef. note 4g No. 7. éppolgnoe (transitive, explained by 2x? 


: 
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The Platonizing character of the doctrine propounded in this Oracle 
does not call for further proof. Leaving the inquiry into its historical 
derivation to the analytical part of this work, we shall at this point of our 
-avestigation confine ourselves to examining the statements of the Oracle 
concerning the origin, the nature and the action of the Ideas. By trans- 
posing the enigmatic terms of the text into philosophical language. we 
obtain the following capital theses : The primordial Ideas are the thoughts 
of the Supreme God. His Intellect and Will caused them to emanate 
from the primeval ‘‘Source’’ (an origin which accounts for their being 
designated as ‘‘Sources’’ in other Oracles) !"* and to ‘‘divide’’, after 


wei, apud Proc’., Tim., 1, 318, 13 and Dam. It, 178, 1) is (like v. g poifotvrar) 
synonymous with v. 15 é6duge; cf. noles 6g and 83. Procl., Parm., 801, 30, ex- 
plains pollnors by wpdodos. 
vy. 2, anyis, see note 61. 
y. 3, ¢&éBopov : the image derives from the outflow of a sping of water; cf. noles 
192.200, 234. watpdbev yap Env Bovdr tz tédos te : cf. Seneca, De otto, 5 
‘-Voluntas etenim dei ipsa est summa perfectio, utpote eum voluisse et perfecisse 
uno eodemque temporis puncto complacet’’. Poimander 14 dpa 32 rH} BovAy éyévero 
évéoyera (other Hermetic passages are quoted by J. Krout, Lehren des Hermes, 148, 
but they may perhaps be influenced by Biblical formulas). See also notes 50 aud 165. 
v. 5 f. Cf. note 186. 
v. 10. For gyyvdperas (explained by Proclus, Parm., 802.18 by wpoopryvvaGat) 
cf. notes sot and 230. xdopou owpara are the cosmic bodies composed out of the 
four elements; cf. note 204. 
v.11 f. The simile of the bees is suggested by Jliad, II, 87 f. see especially v. go 
teal nev +’ évOa &his wenotyarat, al 3¢ te évBa». The‘ wombs’’ (see nole 208 f.) 
are compared with mountain caves about which the bees swarm. v. 14 3pew7opevar 
and évGos (see notes 141 and 380) belong to the same imagery. As to a7péx7ovca 
cf. notes 175, 209. 
V. 13 vvorm (see note 97), called also 3:avorat (see note 70). are the ideas. 
v. 16. See note 61. 
; ™ The zyai, also mentioned in the Oracle on Aion quoted nole 138, are accord- 
ing bs Procl., Parm., 801, 33 f. (42d tov wryyaiww Deav addat wposdyAvOaow al 
eke HE pos xAnpwodpevat TV TOD xdopou dnpiovpyiav) and Dam. II, g, 17, the 
roe ideas, and their **divisions'’ the demiurgical ideas; cf. T'im., HI. 103,11. 
i je Oracle quoted nole 177 shows that ay is the sum (cf. ibid., v. 4 wdoar) of 
tee while they are as yet undivided. See note 193. Concerning xpyvrjios dex) 

Note 199. and concerning w7yaior xparipes see note 236. As to the use of the 
plural (any - wyyai) for designating a part of the singular see nole 194. 
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having issued forth. While the primordial Ideas constitute the spiritua} 
form upon which the visible world is modelled, the particular ( ‘divided”’) 
Ideas inform the amorphous matter. 

The primordial Ideas created by the Paternal Intellect and Will are 
clearly identical with the triadic measures mentioned in the six fragments 
that have been quoted before ; for they have been created by the same 
powers and perform the same functions. The description of the latter 
recalls the Platonists’ definition of the Ideas as ‘‘measures with respect 
to the material world’’'. Accordingly, the action of ‘‘measuring and 
delimiting the All’’ attributed to the Chaldaan Triad is identical with the 
forming of the amorphous ‘‘world-bodies’’ into the ‘‘many-shaped Cos- 
mos’’. 

Before going on with our account of this Triad, we must inquire into 
the relationship obtaining between the general and the particular Ideas. 
The Oracles lay stress on the difference between the two, as in this point 
they run counter to the generally accepted opinion (the origin of which 
will be discussed too in the sixth chapter) #. One of their gods delivers 
in reply to a question the following pronouncement : 

-‘For the Father perfected everything and committed it to the Second 
Intellect, whom ye, o children of man, call the First’’ ''. 


” Cf. e. g., Albinus, p. 163, 14 (9) ea)... ws... apds riyv dAyn pétpor. 

"° Cf. ch. vi, sect. 3. 

" Psettus, Comm., 1140 (Kroll 14) : 

aliavra yap e&:téAcooe catyp xzi vd wapsowne deutépw, dv aparov nanigete 
wav yévos dvipav», The fragment quoted nole 187 is a possible continuation. 

The ‘* second Intellect’’ is also mentioned Anon. Taur., IX, 1 (the continuation of 
the fragment quoted nole 47) Sivan... d8dacr (sc. 7 Watpi) xai nour... xa 
SAdov wadiv voor. 

The designation of the *‘Father’’ as ** first Power of the holy Word" in another 
Oracle, possibly refers to the relationship beiween the intellection of the formation 
of the world and ils realization; Procl., Exe. Vat., 194,31 (Kroll 13, 1) «xai spar? 
Sivaps iepod Adyou» (metrically #3é Adyou iepov wpwryv Sdvanw). ‘The absence 
of the demiurgic Adyos Seow in the Oracles may he accounted for by a consideration 
of an axiom figuring in another Oracle «2 vois A¢yes, tH voeiv dimou Aéyes»; Poeiies: 
Comm., 1145 B who Lransmils it regards il quile correctly as referring to the Divive 
Intellect. : . 
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The ‘‘Father perfected’’—with the help of His Intellect and Will, as 
the Oracle treating of the world-shaping Ideas enables us to and 162__ 
the primordial Ideas, which constitute the ‘imperishable form’’ upon 
which the Second Intellect models himself in fashioning the world. For 
this reason, the hymn of the Theosophy calls the “Father” : “Form 
within the Forms’’ 183 It is from Him that all the Ideas which constitute 
the primal noetic form of the visible world spring forth. As to the Second 
Intellect, he is the veritable Demiurge ; called—in contradistinction from 
the Paternal Intellect, the ‘Artisan of the fiery (viz. noetic) world’? 1° 
the ‘Artisan of the works’. The hymn of the Theosophy describes 
in similar fashion the action exercised by the ‘‘Father’’ and His Intellect 
upon the formation of the visible world : 

“Thou sucklest through eternally flowing channels the equipoised 


4 Cf, note 50. 

"3 Theos., 29, 2 (quoled ch. 1, n. 5g) «év eSeow eldos Umdpywy. 

™ Procl., Tém., I, 57, 30 (Kroll 13) «Ov yap és tAny wip éwéxeia +o apatov 
dnv Sbvapw xaraxdcler Epjois, ZAAa vow vow yap vdos éoTw 6 xdapoy texvirys 
tuplou», 

Testim., Procl., Th. Pl., 333, 98, Crat., 57, 14, Dam. Il, 136, 10 and 218, 4, 
Procl., Th. Pl. and Crat., |. c., have xataxAlver, but the correct reading xataxAeies 
is altesled by the other sources. and, what is even more important, by the parallel 
quoted nole 45. 

The beginning reads in a litteral translation : ‘Not through the works , but through 
the Intellect does the First Transcendent Fire enclose ils Power in Malter’’. The 
Oracle attacks the belief that the transcendent God has a direct action upon matter. 
The right opinion is that He transmits Ilis ‘‘ Power’’ in immediate fashion solely to 
Hie **First’’ Intellect who creates the prototype of the universe; il is in imitation of 
this prototype that the Second Intellect forms matter (The correct inlerpretation is 
Propounded by Dam. If, 136, 1g f.). The polemic tendency of this fragment is 
analogous to that found in the one quoted note 181. Both derive probably from 
the same Oracle. 

As to wip éménewa 0 ‘wparov sec note 41. as to Suvepis see nole 46. The term 
epya is applied in the Oracles (according to Puato, Tim., 41 a 7; cf. Procl., Tim., 
Il, 89, a6 f.) to the created world; cf. notes 128, 185 (épyorexvirns). 190 (aicOyra 
‘ry2). The Paternal Intellect is called vod vots in contradistinction to the Second 
loteltect ; ef. Synes., Hymn., IV, 231 «vdos éooi véour. As to xdopos wiptos see 
holes ho and 270. 

85 Procl., Tin., II, 89, 25 (Kroll 19) ta Adyta tov Syptoupydv rod wavrds 
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Intellect, who brings forth this All by shaping the imperishable matter, 
whose creation was resolved upon when Thou boundest it in (by) 
Forms’’ 1°, 

The ‘‘eternal rays’’ which ‘‘suckle’’ the demiurgical Second Intellec, 
spring forth from the First Intellect and constitute the model of the visible 
world. 


«épyotexvitny» xéxAnneyv: cf. ibid., 1,12, 18 and 14a, 23. The verse «épya vor- 
Gas yap watpixds vdos attoyévedAos » (see note 232) proves likewise that the Pater. 
nal Intellect thinks the world without shaping il. 

'% Theos., 27, v. g-11 (ch. 1. n. 26) 

«devdos dyetoiot TIOnvay voty atadavtov, 

bs pa xvet tOde way, teyvadpevos &POHitov tAny, 

Hs yéveots dedéuntat, bre oGe tUTOIC! Z8yoas». 
As luo dtaAavrov see note 187. As to dxetoi see nole 199. tiOnvav anil vois xbwy 
belong to the same imagery. For 2@@:ros tA see note 198, as lo 3edoxyrar see 
note 4g, No. 11. 

*? Proce., Crat., 51, 26 (Kroll 14) Kat 9) pucTmwrary wapddoors xai ai wapd 

tav Sedv Spjuat (Excursus I h. }.) Aéyer as 
« Auas wand tHe (8c. TH SeuTEpw va) xaOyTaALn, 

nat Oyoiv 
«Au@drepov yap exer va pév xatéxew Tz voyTa, 
aloOnow 3 éxayew xdopois ». 

Kai ri de% Agyetv; avrddev yap attdv wpoozyopetet «dis éwéxewwa» nai «dis exci» 
xai brow abtov d:2 tHs buados cvOnpEF. 

Cf. also Syrian, Metaph., p. 89.17: Proct., Tim., 1, 994, 5: Il, 89, 3: 346. 
28; 306, 3a: Rp, 1,99. 1: 135.31; Pl. Th., 960, 5: Dam.. II, 177, 29; 205. 
at, elc.; Pseunus, Hyp., 12 (p. 74, 13). 

For duds as designation of tbe twofold aspect of this noelic potency see Pseu.us. 
Hyp., 9 (p- 74.17) xadcirar 82 «dis éwéxeway, bt duadinds eal eva pev natexov 
+a voyta, alaOnaw 32 éxaywy tois xdopois», and nole 140. (lor this reason the 
Second Intellect is called --equipoised” (¢t¢Aavtos, explained hy schol. in Aral. 22 
loos €& éxatépov jgpovs) in Theos. 27. 9 (quoted note 186). 

I should suppose that the ‘ mirrors” (3:6%7pa:), whose source” according lo 
Pseiius, Hyp. 13 (p. 74. 32) and Mich. Ital. 183,19 f. (Kroll 23), subsists in the 
Sis éwéxewa. designate the capacily of the laller to receive the reflection of the 
Primal Spiritual Form of the sensible world. There seems to he no possible 
connection between this notion and the mirror symbolism either of the Orpbie (Kern 
Fr. 209) and Hermetic texts (J. Knott, Lehren des Hermes, 116 f.) or of Plotinus 
(Koch, 246-7). 7 
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The double aspect of the Second Intellect, who is both dependent on 
the First Intellect and active with regard to the visible world, which he 
has fashioned, is termed ‘duality’ in Chaldean vocabulary 

«Duality is attached to him (the Intellect, who has fashioned the world) ; 


he is able to do both things : to apprehend the noetic beings and to 


for 
2 187, 


direct his sensual perceptions to the worlds 

For this reason, the demiurgical Intellect is known as the ‘‘doubly 
transcendent’, in contradistinction from the First Intellect designated 
as the ‘‘singly transcendent’’'®*. His duality is also expressed by the 
epic attribute ‘“‘equipoised’’ (¢. e. here, equal as to both sides or direc- 
tions). Accordingly, it is he who is signified by the dyad, which, together, 
with the Paternal Monad, constitutes the Source, wherefrom the ‘‘bond’’ 
of the ‘‘measurable Triad’’ (i. e. the world-shaping Ideas) ‘flows 
forth”? '®, | 

These world-forming Ideas subsisting in the Second Intellect are, like- 
wise, designated in the Oracles by various names. In one fragment they 
are called the ‘‘Principles’’ (dpyai), ‘‘who by thinking the works thought 
by the Father envelop them with visible works and bodies’’*”. The 
expression ‘the works thought by the Father’’ signifies the primordial 
noetic Forms of the visible world 1". The choice of the term ‘Principles’’ 
is due to the Supreme Creator being called ‘‘the Principle of the All’” : 
‘‘Nothing imperfect rushes from the Principle of the Father’’, according 


'" See nole 43. 
"® See note 170. 
es Dam. I 900, 33 (Kroll 37), «Apyas, al watpos épya vorjcacat ta vonta 
aiaGyrois Epyois xai oduacw dp@exdrvpav», Paraphrased ibid. 203, 27 of Seoi 
xal rishi & Seovpyds (see nole 220 f.) tiv aiobyty tois payinois watpzow 
(= dpyais, see nole 274) bmotiberat Snusovpyiav. A fragment which Procl., Yim. II 
300, 1 (Kroll 65) quotes without any reference to its context seems to allude to 
Oe: same action : Hs éna@is (cf. Puato, Tim. 37 a 6 éGaninta) my evapy7... 
ad enovens xal ra aisOyra voovons «as énaGnta», Enyoi tis Seay. 
Psuuios, Comm. 1145 D (Kroll 15). 
ae i anwai warpinis aexis azedds tt tpoyader» (imitation of Iliad 1 596 f.). 
ate ens. IV 159 p.175,17 quotes from the first book of lamblichus’ comment- 
Yon the Chaldwan Oracles (see note 6) a paraphrase of this verse : Ovdev awd 
HS war pnis tpiddos wpoxwpsi dteAgs. As lo tpoyagw see note 177 (ad. v. 3). 
8. 
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to a verse which exalts the perfection of the F ather’s thoughts 192, The 
“Principles” are, accordingly, offshoots of the ‘‘Principle’’, just as the 
‘‘Sources’’ are offshoots of the “‘Source’’ 3. As further examples show, 
the Chaldean Oracles sometimes employ the plural to indicate the parts 
of one primal substance ™. 

At this point, we may take up again the problem of the ‘‘measuring” 
Triad, into the nature of which the texts referring to the functions of the 
First and Second Intellect have given us some insight. This Triad jg 
said to have originated through a division of the All into trinities, and 
to ‘‘measure’’ and ‘‘delimit’’ the All. On the other hand, it is by it 
that ‘“‘the noetic essence is measured’. The reason for these various 
statements must be sought in the relationship between the First and the 
Second Intellect, the latter of whom is but the actualization of the thoughts 
of the former. He springs from him, and is sustained (*‘suckled’’) and 
ruled by him. If we consider the action exercised by the First Intellect 
on the intelligible world, we are justified in saying that his thoughts are 
the measures of this world. However, in order to exercise a similar action 
upon the sensible world, he must ‘‘commit’’ the realization of his thoughts 
to the Second Intellect. Thus, it is the latter who ‘“‘measures’’ and fash- 
ions the All, for which the primordial Idea serves him as a prototype. 
It is, accordingly, probable that he is referred to in the following isolated 
verse : ‘‘In the Womb of this Triad everything is sown’? !%. 


' According to Dam. Il 206. 11 (Kroll 3g), the class of the dPoporwrinoi Seo! 
(who were identified with the Chaldean dpye/; see Dam. Il 200, 19 f.) were called 
in the Oracles xpyvyjios apy). The schema quoted by Psellns. Hyp. 28 (ef. Mich. 
Ital. 183, 95. See Kroll, ibid.) Exao7ns 32 osipas 1) dxpétys «anyy» dvopacerat 
(sce nole 66), ta dé wpoceyy «xpHraty, ta°dé wets T2iTa «dyeTol» (see nole 186). 
ra 82 per’ éxeiva «peiOpa» (ch. wv. n. 53) contains Chaldean notions, but is based 
upon a construction of Proclus. 

3 See note 178. In the noetic hierarchy of the Chaldwans, the epxa! follow 
immediately upon the w7y2/, as may be proved by the sequence in which they are 
cnumerated in the Oracle on Aion, quoted note 138. and by Proclus’ doctrine concel- 
ning the «chains»; see nole 15a. ; 

Cf. e. g. the relationship between Sdvapis and duvdpers (see n. 46 and 259): 
xoAmos and xoAmors (see n. 62 and 211) Puy and Puyai (see ch. im, n. 29-3). 

"© Lydus, Mens. 11 8 p. 28, 1 (Kroll 18) wévra yap ra vonta ev TH pido! 
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This explanation accounts for the tradition of the Neoplatonists as to 
, noetic Chaldean Ennead. We must, however, bear in mind that the 
interpretations of this teaching current in the school of Proclus carry no 
weight, as they are based upon the theories of Iamblichus ‘%. The 
«Chaldean Ennead.’ consists, as the cited verses of the Oracles make 
robable : a) of the Paternal Monad, which constitutes in its active 
aspect the Supreme Triad; 4) of the triadic primordial Ideas, which 
‘mediately proceed from it; ¢) of the triadic particular Ideas, which 
spring from these *%. We must admit that the extant fragments do 
not always differentiate between the Triad of the First and that of the 
Second Intellect ; but this fluctuation must be imputed to the fact that 
the Second Intellect possesses only with respect to the sensible world 
an existence independent of the First, from Whom he is not separated 
in the noetic region, and Who contains him. 


7. The Creation of the World.—The speculations of the Chaldeans 
regarding the relationship between the First and the Second Intellect 
are bound-up with their teaching concerning the creation of the world. 
The fundamental conceptions of their cosmogony are set out in the prin- 
cipal Oracle (quoted in the foregoing section) which deals with the origin, 
the mutual relationship and the action of the Ideas. According to this 
text, the Second Intellect, known as the ‘‘Artisan’’, fashioned the world 
in the likeness of the ‘imperishable form’”’ set before him by the Paternal 
Intellect. Matter was created before the world by the ‘‘Father’’, whose 
Intellect had taken this ‘‘resolve’’; for this reason, matter is described 
as ‘begotten of the Father’’ '%. 

—_ 

mepiexerat xal was d Ssios dpiOpds ev vy taker tavty wpoedyAviey, as xai ards 

: NadBaios év tois Doylois’ «THode yap ev tpiddos xdAmos Eomaptst dwavra yp, 
Roctus, Th. Pl. 936, 50 f. refers thal verse to the three ovvoxeis (see Excursus V1), 


Probably with regard to the tpias ovvéyovoa +2 wavta mentioned in the oracle 
quoted note 173. 


* gee note 163. : 
'” The question whether the Chaldeans had already the notion of an Ennead 
noe remain undecided. . 
so Lroes, Mens., lV. 159, p- 175. 5 (Kroll a0) 6 Kerbatos év tois Aoylors 
Poyerij» ny Any dvoudges. Psettus. Hyp. 27 (p. 75, 33) xai  pev Gdn 
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‘The creation of the imperishable Matter was (already) resolved upon, 
when Thou boundest it in (by) forms’’ ™. 

As we have seen, the Paternal Intellect had produced the noetic form 
of the sensible world which was to be created. The following Oracle 
bears on this doctrine : 

‘‘From here (the ‘‘Source of the Sources’’, ¢. e. the First Intellect) 
springs in abundance the generation of manifold Matter’’ 2°. 

_ Thus, the creation of the visible world was conceived as an imitation 
of a spiritual prototype. The demiurgical Second Intellect used as his 
instruments the Forms (Ideas) contained in him. These are said in the 
principal Oracle about the world-shaping Ideas to ‘‘break upon the bodies 
of the world’. The underlying conception is that these Ideas by virtue 
of their noetic fire exercise upon the Primal Matter of the world an action 
similar to that of the smith who melts iron in fire and moulds it with a 
hammer. For this reason, they are called in another Oracle ‘‘implacable 
Thunderbolts’’—an obvious allusion to the emblem of Zeus interpreted 


watpoyerys éo% (continued nole 203). Aeneas Gaz.. Theophrast, p. 51 Boiss. 
ov yap dyévyntos ovde Avapyos ») GAn’ toiTd oe xzi NadSaior Siddoxover xai d 
Mlop@vptos (continued Excursus I], n. 6 and 29), tAy 2@@rros is mentioned 
Theos. 27,10; cf. note 186. 

"* See note 186. 

*° Proce., Tim. 1 451. 17 (Kroll a0) Otte 82 xai ta Adyta TOY wey 1a70v ToOUTOY 
Sedv «anny nv wyyav» wpooayopete: (see n. 59) xai povor emoyevvyoa Ta wavta 
Onaly, 

aEvOev ddnv Spwoxes yéveors wodvmommidov tans 
évbev cupduevos wpynalip avdpol wupds avos 
xdopwy svOpaoxwy xorwpaciw wavta yap évev 
apyetat els Td xdtTw telvew axtivas dyytds». 


Testim. A diflevent sequence (v. 36. 4. 1) apud Dam. J. 951. 15.-v. 1: Paoct.. 
Tim. | 388, a1.-v.9; 3a: Th. Pl.179.10.-v. 36:4: Th. Pl1qi.1s, Tet: v4 
&3nv Spwoxe: Procl. dmofpwone: Dam. As to 43yyv cf. note 83. a, v. 2 asohay 
45nv BAvger. The subject of the fragment is ayn Tov wnyay (i.e. the warpinds 
vots, ef. note 58), which explains the metaphorical significance of adn» Spwoxel 
As Kroll has supposed, the fragment quoted n. 209 appears.to derive from the same 
Oracle. For woAvmoriAov see n. 204. For duvdpor see n. 298, xdopos are the 
planetary worlds, see n. 87. 
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A demiurgical instrument *”’. Accordingly, the primordial Ideas 
evils the model of the Universe, while the particular Ideas (the Forms) 


are instrumental in its creation. 

A series of fragments, apparently belonging to one and the same or, 
alternatively, to two cognate Oracles, furnish some information as to the 
functions of the latter class of Ideas. One of these verses states that the 


Demiurge created the whole world : 

«Out of fire, water, earth and the all-nourishing air’’ °°. 

It would, consequently, appear that the Chaldeans distinguished be- 
tween primal matter and the four elements formed out of it. Psellus 
touches upon this problem in his exposition of the principal Chaldean 


dogmas : , 

‘Primal Matter is begotten of the Father ; it is the substratum of the 
(world)-body. The (world)-body, in itself, is void of qualities ; but, hav- 
ing acquired various forces, it was divided into four elements, out of 
which the Universe was fashioned’’ 2. 


**' Compare « py) vdpevat xdopov wepi cdpact» (note 177. v.10) with «zpesAmrol 
te xepavvoi» (note 209, v.1) and «apesAixtou wupds»(nole aGo0). The *lightnings” 
are the particular [deas which spring from the First Intellect who is their ‘* primal 
source” and which are ‘* flashing in divisions”: see n. 175 and 177 (ad v. 114). 
Cf. also Paoct., Tim. I 112, g Syptoupylas yap otpEodov 6 xepauvds; see ch. vil 
n. 109. The Oracles also name them etAutz Géy7y (see n. 966) and dmép tov 
ovpavdy Bara (Proct., Rp. 11155, 6 £.). The attribute dpesArxros signifies thal 
the Ideas are characterised as dze/Arxror decpoi (Hesiod. Theog. 658), which “bind 
matter in forms”; ef. Theos. 27, 11 «témoios énoas», quoted n. 186. Proclus who 
identifies the due/Auxros wilh the three axpavror Seoi (see Excursus VJ1), interprets 
ae name Rp. 1 138, 5 as Meaning td ddapac7oyv. 

" Proct., Tim. I} 50,20 (Kroll 35) xal poy rev Acovplwy Seodoyia (Excursus 
le) +a atea (steut Plato Tim. 32 ¢ 6) wapadiiwor Sedbev exPavbévra’ xai yap év 
exeivors 6 dnpsoupyds tov ddov xdopov Ad¢yerat wotciv «ex tsupos, 8& Udaros nai yijs 
xal. wavtpdBou alpns ». 

In this Passage al@pa is synonymous with 2p but in the fragment quoted n. 987d 
with aidyo, 

ii Peeutus, Hyp. 97 (p. 75, 34) xai % pév GAy warpoyerys do7t (see n. 198) 
ne SréoTpeora: 7 compart, Td 8¢ odpa xa” gaurd dwordy eo (see ch. v. n. 139). 

*wauers 82 S1aBdpous AaSdv cis résiapa oloyeiz Sinpedy, cE dv db obras enopPdby 
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This summary account elucidates at least one point : the Chaldeans. 
who, in this case, as in so many others, conformed to the Platonic doctrine. 
believed that the formation of the visible world was posterior to the diy; 
sion of primal matter into four elements provided with qualities. The 
whole mass of matter subsisting in the world was called by them “Body”, 
or ‘* World-Body”’ %. 

The element of fire is charged with the fashioning of this world-stuff . 

‘*For there was another mass of Fire, which worked all this by itself ; 
that the World-Body should be perfected, that the World should become 
visible and not seem membrane-like’’ 2%. 

This ‘‘other” Fire, which is distinguished expressly from the noetic 
fire, fashions the visible world ; which, without its action would, accord- 
ing to the Oracle, ‘‘seem membrane-like’’. The meaning of this last 
attribute may be elucidated once more with the help of the Platonic Timaeus 
according to which the universe ‘‘being bodily must be visible and tan- 
gible, and without fire nothing visible can come to be’’ 2%. The concord- 
ance of the two passages shows that the Oracular fragment is a mere para- 
phrase of the Platonic text 2’. 


8. The‘ Wombs’’ and the Pneuma of the Cosmic Soul.—The formation 
of the visible world out of the Cosmic Body was not effected solely by 


xdopos xai rd juétepov odpa. (As lo the last words of this sentence see ch. m- 
n. 95). In this connection we may recall that Psellus’ Platonistic terminology ™ay 
sland in very close relationship to that of the Chaldzan Oracles. 

** céua or xoouimdy oda (see n. 177. ad v. 10: 209) is the world-stull 
which is dilferentiated into the four elements: cf. Puato, Tim. 3a¢ 1. 346 8. It is 
called oAvmoixtdos tAy in the fragment quoled n. 200: cf. also ch. v, n. Ab. 

* Proct., Tim. If 50. 25 (continuation of the fragment quoted n. 202. See 
Kroll 35). 

«nai yap tis upds dynos Env erepos tade warta 
attoupy av, Iva amma Td xoopuindy éxtodAuTetdy , 
nbapos tv’ Exdndos xal pr) Cairn’ dpeva@dns ». 


*¢ Prato, Tim. 316 4 f. (quoted by Kroll 35) swuarosidés 32 31 xai dpardr dnlov 
te dei tO yevopevon civat’ ywptabey 3é aupds ovder 4v wote dpatdy > évoITO. 
7 Concerning tueradys see also nole 101 (tur). 
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nion of the Forms with Matter. The Oracles treating of the world- 
ae Ideas says that these ‘-inove about the terrible Wombs like 
Laney We are given a clue to the meaning of the term ‘‘Womb”’ 
in the fragment of an Oracle which enumerates four noetic entities gener- 
ated by the First Intellect. After the ‘‘ implacable Thunderbolts”. 
yiz. the world-shaping Forms 2!°, it names the ‘‘Lightning-receiving 
Wombs of the all-illuninating ray of Father-begotten Hecate’. Hecate 
being the Cosmic Soul, the ‘*Wombs”’ of her ‘‘all-illuminating ray.”’ 
may be conceived as receptacles destined to receive the effluence of this 
Soul. This interpretation is corroborated by another fragment which 
states that the ‘Cosmic Soul possesses many plenitudes of Cosmic 
Wombs”’ 2"; These Wombs appear to be situated in the ‘‘ Cosmic 
body’’; we may, accordingly, infer that the formation of the latter was 
preceded by its becoming ensouled, a process probably represented as 
the filling-up of the hollows of the éosmic body with soul-substance. 
As the lightnings of the Ideas penetrate into the Wombs and as these 
‘‘conceive’’, the union of the Intellect and of the Soul is consummated. 
Through it the Cosmos becomes both rational and ensouled. We shall 
see that this mythical act of generation may be regarded as a figurative 
representation of the cosmogony of Plato’s Timaeus. 


* See nole 177 ad v. 11 f. 
™ Proct., Crat. 58, 16 (Kroll 20) éo7 8° ob» (sc. o mak éwéxewa) xafaods 
vots (see Excursus VII) ws... tis voepas bAns Siaxoopyosws Hyenev. 


«tovds yap éxOpweaxovae dueidixtoi te nEpavyoi 
xal wpyoTypodoyor xdAmor (wapGe 20s 24775) 
Datpoysvois Exatys xai bmelwxds mupos avfos 
We xpataidy ovetipa worwy wupiov ewéxeivan. 


jal 's quoted in full by Dam. I] 133.3; almost in full ibid. 89,31. This passage 
: hii the second half of the fourth line which is missingy in Proclus’ text. 
“2 Unoce., Crat. 81, 1. 
wn’ lo Proclus the subject is the Kirst Intellect. Already Kroll has observed 
mae se four Verses derive very probably fram the same Oracle as those quoted 
’ ©. The details will be interpreted further on. 
sii See note 201. 


«nai loyer xdaL0v GOAAZ wAnpwpuata xdAnwv», se. Puy: ef. n. 7d (v. 3). 
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A fourth entity is named in the Oracle of which two lines have alreag 
been quoted : ‘‘The strong Pneuma beyond the fiery poles’’?!2_ Tp, 
term ‘‘fiery poles’’ has more than one meaning; in this passage it jg 
applied to the four cardinal points localized in the sphere of the fixed 
stars?!3, Thus, the Pneuma mentioned in the Oracle is differentiated 
by the indication of its noetic place from the ‘‘terrestrial pneumata’’, iden. 
tical with the demons 2*. The term ‘‘Pneuma”’ is used in the doxo- 
logy of the angels of the Theosophy as a designation of the Cosmic 
Soul*!*. Other fragments describe it as the envelope of the individual 
souls which descend into the human body?'®. As the ‘‘ensouling’’ of 
man and that of the world are conceived in the Chaldean doctrine as 
analogous processes, we may assume that this Pneuma was also the en- 
velope of the portions of the Cosmic Soul, which fill up the hollows of the 
Cosmic Body and constitute its Wombs. The sensible World, ensouled 
by these portions of the Cosmic Soul, and endowed by the ‘‘ Thunder- 
bolts’’ of the Ideas with Reason, receives from Pneuma the breath of life. 
Thus, if we consider the four classes of entities generated by the First 
Intellect, namely, the ‘‘Thunderbolts’’, the ‘‘Wombs’’, the ‘‘girdling 
Fire’’, the ‘‘Pneuma’’, all of which collaborate in perfecting the sensible 
world, we find that the first may be identified with the Forms, and the 
three others with diverse aspects of the Cosmic Soul’. 

In conclusion we shall cite the full text of these verses in their proper 
order : ‘‘From this (the First Intellect) spring in abundance the impla- 
cable Thunderbolts, the Lightning-receiving Wombs of the all-illuminating 
ray of Father-begotten Hecate, the girdling blossom of Fire and the strong 
Pneuma beyond the fiery poles’’. 


9. The Firmaments—One Oracle treated, in particular, of the creation 
of the firmaments. One of its few extant fragments reads : ‘‘The Father 


4a 


See nole 209 (v. 4). 

See n. 3aa and cb. 1. n. 176, 

8 See ch. 1, n. 133 and ch. v. nu. a. 

18 See ch. 1, n. 66. 

"© See ch. ur, n. 29-30. 

™? Concerning the ‘* girdling Fire” see n. 100. 
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get up on high the seven firmaments of the worlds’’ 2!*: that is to say, 
he seven vaults of heaven, to which the planets are fixed. 

The creation of the firmaments was described in more detail in a didact- 
ical prose work by Julian the Theurgist, one passage of which is quoted 
more than once and with several variations by Proclus (who does not 


mention the full title of his source)22°. A combination of these quota- 


tions reads : . 

«The demiurge bent heaven into a curved shape, and attached to it 
the great multitude of the fixed stars, forcing fire to fire. so that they may 
not move through wearisome strain, but by a fixture that is not subject 


——————— 


"8 Simpl. Phys. 616. 34 (Kroll 31) tz Adp1d Pnow, 
«Khn74 yap cbayxwoe watyp olepewpatsz xdopwr ». 


Cf. Dam. 11178. 4. Lyous, Mens. 112, p. 6, 9. 

The division of the firmaments proposed by Psettus, Expos. 11hg C én7a Pact 
cwpatixods xdopous (= olepeduara. see n. 219), éumipion Eva nai wpdTow xai 
speis et’ abrdv aideplous, éwerta tosis bAaiovs (continued ch. v,n. 138) and Dam. 
Il 88, a1 dove ei 07: sav Olepewpdtwv ceips Td éu@iprov xai aidéptor xal bAaiov 
and povados to dmAds olepedpatos UwoSios (cf. also ibid. 87. 10) may be explain- 
ed by a confusion between the seven planetary worlds and the three world-circles : 
seen. 270. And the view of Mich. Ital. 18a, 7 (Kroll 23) trav vocpav anyav ras 
Staxoopyoets, &s xai Pasw «én7a xepavvovs» by a confusion of the seven planetary 
worlds with the “intellective hebdomad™: see n. 266. We are in the dark as to the 
exact meaning of Damascius’ and Proclus’ slalement that the Chaldeans “doubled” 
the seven heavenly zones in the sublunar region: Dam. Il 232, 15 (Kroll a2. 3) 
Bewep xai of Xadsaior ra brovpivia ysen tHv otpavioy SimAavins Dapadiddacw 
and Proct., Rp. I 239. 2 ottw xal tOv Seoddywv WodAayod Tas ovpavias Cowas 
Samracadlovre év tois bmd ceAnvny. 

i leptwpa is av astronomical term (also used in the Septuaginia, see Gen. 1. 6). 
of which Psellus (see n. 218) proposes an elymological explanation (o7epeds = owp- 
Eines: 80 also Pao, de opif. mund. 36). 

" According to Proclus, the work of Julian the T heurgist was named T@nyytixa 
de according to Damascius whose source he was, T@yyyuatind); seen. aata 
j Sf. These designations describe. however. only the literary genre (the term 
cores means works of instruction) and are not the real title. I conjecture that 

*pl Scsve should be added to the name indicated by Proclus. In this case the 


a would be identical with the monograph quoted above, n.150 (sce also 
155.6), 
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to vagaries. He sent underneath six planets, and in their midst the 
seventh : the Fire of the Sun; and He suspended their disorder on the 
well-ranged girdles of the spheres’’22'. 


™' We know six versions of the fragment (sce Kroll 38 f.) which complement 
each other : 

a) Paocu., Tim. Il 194. 84 6 Seoupyds (Excursus | x) ev trois T@nyntixois (see 
n. 290) Agywr wepi tov tpitov warpds (the demiurge, see note 283). 

«Banks 3¢ xai woddy bpidov aolépwy anranay, 1d wip wpds td Dip tvayxdoa; 
anket wravyy on éxoton PépsoO2». 

b) Proct., Ten. IIL 139.28 (6 Szoupyos) wepi pév y2 THY dadavdy rips Syptovp- 
plas Adywy Byowv, 

«Emnge 82 xai wordy busthov ialépwv amravan uy racer [émriv | wornpa, 
ajGet 8¢ wAavyy ovx exousn Psponerwn» (codd. xpwusven, correxi: cl. (a)). 
.. wepi dé tay wrarwperwy, St 


«8E atrovs tréolncev EbSouov rdiov pecenSodyjoas wip, Td ttaxtow abray 
evTaxtois dvaxpepaozs Cwnais ». 


«My tdoer wovnpi» (éwimdrw is a gloss. as already remarked by Diehl, which 
may allude to Arist. De caelo 11 1. 284 a 17) signifies that the fixed stars do nol 
move by their own exertions, i. ¢. by drawing their spheres onwards. This polemical 
remark is apparently directed against Aristotle’s hypothesis of the novers of the 
spheres. 

c) Proct., Tim. 1 317, 29 Aoned pév oby doa +0 tpitw THY dpyindy (the demiurge. 
see note 283) 6 Szoupyds avariOnat, t2itTa xai obtos (the Platouic demiurge) 
7H nxoopw diddvat xai dnutovpyeiv wér, 

«tov ovpavdy xupTa oyruatt wWepinddoas, wyyvivar 3é Bodvy busdov soTépov 
anhavarv, woe 82 Sravwperwr tGroTavat éwlada». 

On the continuation : xai 7H» év péow tiOévat xai Udwp év tois xdAwois THs 77 
xai idpa AvaSev tovrwy which also belongs to the quotation, sec ch. vi, n. 255. 

d) Paoct.. Rp. Il. 290, 11 dAAd tov wapd Xaddalors Seovpydv dxoteas, oF an 
6 Seds épecepSornoev tov HAtov év tois éw7a xai dvexpépacey an’ avtou vas &6 
adidas Caras, xai tH” Seay atray (in Lhe Oracles), bre 1d rAtaxoy wip «xpadins 
rome éotipiEev .. ibid. 7-21 et 32 87 xpatoin tov pév ALov ev TH péow carlew 
ray én74, xabdmep of Seoupytxoi Adyor (prose writings) xai Seo/ (in the Oracles) 
Pasty. See note 309. Proclus invokes the theurgists in order to counter-balance 
the authority of the “divine Plato” by thal of Ptolemy ; see Tayton. A commentary o 
Plato's Timeus, p. 193 f. 


e) Proce. , Tim. II 63, 21 & 8é Seoupyds ottws olera: caPas cimeiv Tov Sypsov" 
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This brief description of the creation of the firmaments conforms to the 
pasic conceptions of Hellenistic cosmophysics. According to these, the 
fixed stars are attached to their sphere (‘‘heaven’’) 7°, the circular motion 
of which is the cause of their revolutions #*; the planets, on the other 
hand, are endowed with a double movement (called ‘‘disorder’’), parti- 
cipating both in the revolutions of their spheres and in those of their 
epicycles. The only distinctive feature of the sole preserved prose quo- 
tation deriving from the writings of the second of the founders of Theurgy 
is the pronounced anthropomorphism characterizing the account of the 
demiurge’s actions ; this trait—also found in the corresponding passages 
of the Oracles—may be set down to the influence of the parallel descrip- 
tion figuring in Plato’s Timaeus >. 

The following fragment of the Oracles also refers to the creation of 
heaven : 

‘‘It is true that it is an image of the Intellect, but something corporeal 
is inherent in the product’’ 2%. 

To all these texts we may add a Chaldean thesis formulated by Proclus, 
whose wording lacks precision, but is substantially correct : ‘Matter 
extends throughout the whole of the Universe’ 2°. 


yd» && dvaxpenioa: Caves eSopn0v rjriov pecepCodyoarta wip ® wy Sduts 
amo7eiv (see Excursus I 0). 

J) Dam. Il 903, 29 (6 Seoupyds)... tov tpirov (sc. watépa, see a) tate ddde 
Staxpivas Gnow év tois tPnynuatixois (see nole 290) xai rév rAtov peaepCoAsoat 
tois énia xOo LOX paTopaw. 

™ CF. note 149. 

™ As to the well-known etymological explanation of dmAaveis as stars fixed to 


. 


ue sphere see F. Bout in P. W. s. v. Fixsterne 2407. Cf. also above, note 130. 

* See ch. vi, n. 95a. 

185 as 
re Pnoct., Tim. I 486, 10 (Kroll 35) remarks on Plat. Tim. 286 7 (dparés yap 
lds te ally nai copa éxwv. sc. 6 odpavés) : xal roitw wad éxeivo rd Adbytov 
eloyrat CunBavarse 


* Nod yey y3p pipnua wédres (se. d ovpavds), 7d 3é tevybev Syet tt owpator». 


: Simpl. Phys. 615, 6 Ti obv; & ovpavds obx Evvros wpoddyytat xai im’ abrot 
(a Proclo 


Concernin 
4% P 


) xai twd MAdtwvos xai ond tev doyiwy ws «évvdos» wapaddédorat ; 

6 the meaning of ovpavés see note 227. 

Cdn 5; RocL. > Tim. W10, 7 (Kroll 90) Eei vaInzéueba 8:2 wards tod xdopou TY 
mew, Sonep nai of Seol Gacw. 
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These passages seem to warrant the following reconstruction of the 
Chaldwan doctrine : the proportion of Reason to Matter is not the same 
in all the regions of the Universe ; it depends on the distance of a Biven 
zone from the celestial place of origin. The noetic world is immaterial] . 
it is pure Intellect. In the celestial vault (viz. the sphere of the fixed 
stars) 97, which adjoins the noetic Empyrean, the ideal element predo. 
minates, but there is an admixture of ‘something corporeal’’. Because 
of this, the ray of the Ideas is said to be ‘‘dimmed’’, when penetrating 
into the world of the spheres #8. The material element is preponderant 
in the sublunar region, which is therefore called in the Oracles “dark. 
glowing“ or ‘‘light-hating’’2?°; the “Thunderbolts” of the Ideas are said to 
‘break themselves’’ on its resistance 2°. As we shall see later on, the 
Chaldaans—in consistent application of the principle that ideality decreases 
proportionately to the distance from the noetic place of origin—conceive 
Hades as Primal Matter, touched by no ray of the supercelestial Fire 2', 


10. Eros.—The powers that preserve the world, as well as those that 
create it, have their place in the Chaldean scheme : they are supposed 
to be the guarantors of the harmonic existence of the Universe. Eros is 
one of the principal entities appertaining to this class ; he is referred to 
in the following fragment of the Oracles. 

’*For the Paternal Self-begotten Intellect, thinking (of) works, sowed 
into all (works) the bond of Eros, potent through fire ; so that the All 
should continue to love for a limitless time, and that the weavings of the 
Father’s noetic Light should not collapse. Together with this Eros, 
the stars of the world keep revolving (dt. ‘‘running’’)’’®?. 


"7 Proclus regards (in conformily with Plato Tim. 281 2) otpards mentioned in 
the Oracle quoted n. 295 as synonymous with xdozos, but the noun is used in the 
Oracles constantly as designation of the sphere of the fixed stars; see nole 129. 

™ Cf. «duvdpor» quoted n. 200, v. 2 (see also Proct., Parm. god, 9) and 
atutOy....ai0épos avy?» (Theos. a1 v. 3; ch. 1, n. 5a and 56). 

™° 6 pedavavyis or picoGars xdcpuos; cf. ch. v, n. 137 (v. 1) and 138. 

**© Cf. note 177 ad v. 10. 

Cf. ch. v, sect. 3. 

97 Paoci.. Tim. I 54,8 (Kroll a5): The Logia call the principle of analogy willl 
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Thus, Eros, who is interfused with all the Ideas (the thoughts of the 
e Intellect), causes the continuance of the movement of the cosmic 
soa instilling into them a common desire that the existing order 
pa tiaisertes should be maintained. Another fragment, probably 
aan from the same Oracle, treats of the origin of Eros : 
sae portions of the world are held together) ‘‘by the bond of admi- 
a Eros, who first leapt forth out of the Intellect, wrapping his binding 
fre in the fire (of the Intellect), that he might mix the mixing-howls of 
the Sources, presenting the flower of his Fire’ 2. 
Eros is called the first issue ofthe Paternal Intellect, because all 
the divine thoughts subsequent to him have an admixture of his qualities. 
His substance is fiery, because he has ‘‘leapt forth’’ from the noetic 


which the demiurge connects the clements of the world (Plato Tim. 32 ¢ 2) -‘the bond 
of Eros fiery-strong ~ 


«Epy2 vorjoas yap watpinds véos attoyéveddos 
waow evionsiper Ssondv aupibpi09 Epwros, 
50pa t4 wdvra pévy xpdvow és dmépavtoy epavts 
unde wéon 14 warpds voepa tPacpéva Péeyyet. 

@ adv épwt: uéver xdopov oloryeia Séovea». 


Tradition : v. 1 Proci., Tim. Il 89, 99. v. 2 thid. 256, 96. Ale. 317. 36 
V. 4 Paoct., Tim. 1 348, 29. 

Explanation : The works thought by the Paternal Intellect are the noetic models 
of the sensible world; cf. n. 185 and a47¢. ch. m,n. 14a. “Infinite Time” is 
‘ylonymous with Aion; see nole 162. The olotyeia are not the four physical 
elements, a8 supposed by Proclus because of the meaning of the term in the philos- 
ophical literature, but the stars (see Diets, Elementum, 4h f.), as Séovra shows. 
The same misinterpretalion is mentioned n. 131. 

ae Paocu. , Parm. 769, 7 (Kroll 25) Acaxéxpitar dpe xai ovynéxpiras (sc. ta en 
72 vonta) «deoud Eparros dyntot», xava 76 Adytor, «ds éx Néov éxBope wpartos 
foodpevos Bupi Bip cuvddcpiov, dpa xepdooy Bryaious xpatipas, go wupds 
28g emioydy », 

Cf. Procs. » Ale. 879, 31. 373,13 who quile correctly considers that the ~ bond 


of Eros ” refers not only to the intelligible, but. also to the sensible world. See also 
ibid, 376, 8. 
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Fire“, With his first act, he introduces his own ‘‘binding fire’ 25 
into the fiery Ideas of the Paternal Intellect. This superadded elemen 
endows them with the power of connecting the portions of the world 
subject to their action. The description of this mixture is that of a 
real happening. The ‘‘Sources’’, in the mixing-bowls of which Ero, 
‘‘mixes’’ his fire, are the Ideas which spring forth from the ‘Primeval 
Source’, that is to say, from the Paternal Intellect 2°. Accordingly, 
they are endowed from the outset with Eros’ faculties, and are conse. 
quently capable of holding the world together’. Thus, the second 
fragment treating of Eros contains a quasi-mythical account of the origin 
and action of the Ideas 23. 

The human soul, also, contains an admixture of the ‘‘chaste Eros, the 
Binder of all things and their sublime guide’’, as he ts called in an Oracle 
treating of the composition of the soul’s noetic substance %°. He is, 


™* &Gope : as a slream of fire; sec n. 177. ad v. 3. The influence of the emana- 
listic conception is «discernible in the simile of the mixing of the a1) ai xgatipes ; 
ef. n. 947 (a) «éyxepaoas». 

"* As wip cvvdsopioy is the substance of Eros himself, v. » mupi (not wepi, as 
Kroll proposes to correct the word) must be identical with the ‘‘fiery” Ideas of the 
First Intellect. The action of filling (480s émoyév is analogous to Homer's 
expression olvov émaywv, Iliad 1X 489. Cf. oivos dvOocpias , * wine with a fine 
bouquet”) corresponds to that of mixing. Both metaphors indicate that Eros is au 
ingredient of the substance of the Ideas. 

™* Proce., Th. Pl. 318, 27 (Kroll 25, 2) «mnyaious» yoov «xparipas» xai ol 
Scoi wpocerpynact tas wewtovpyous tay pepinwy aitas. Tim. Ill 250, 8 
«Bn7 alous» wev «xpatijpas» xai of BacpGapor (Excursus 1k) xai tas pepixas anyas 
s@poceiprxaaw ; cf. Parm. 777.9. That is to say that the ayyaior xparipes contain 
the sum of the particular ideas ; cf. note 178. Cumont's (M. M. M. II 43) supposi- 
lion thal the 64p€apo: mentioned in the second passage are the Mithraists seems to 
be mistaken. 

"7 Cf. the next section of this chapter. 


** The Oracles designate Eros the noelic potency as deep Eros”. Gf. Proct.. 
Th. PL &, 26 (Kroll 26) «pati» pév «Raber» xara 16 Adyiov dvandijoas thy Pox" 
ae edyvov Epwta 


auvdetixnoy wavtav énbyjtopa cepvér». 
Cf. ch. m,n. 8. Concerning éSiropa see note 250. 
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re, an ingredient which is commingled with all the noetic orders, 


as it we ; 
bout the concord of the Universe. 


pringing @ 
41. The ‘‘Connectives’’.—The Chaldeans often name entities other 
than Eros, who are assigned the specific task of connecting the various 
ortions of the Universe. The ‘‘Connectives’’ (ovveyeis) spring forth, 
as do all noetic entities, from the Supreme God, the ‘‘F ather’’, Who does 
not exercise a direct action on the lower orders of the hierarchy, and is, 
for this reason, described as the ‘‘First Connective, who himself subsists 
wholly outside” *°. The function of ‘“‘connecting’’ is entrusted by him 
to his Power from whom the ‘‘Source”’ of all Life (i. e. the Cosmic Soul!) 
and of all divine thoughts (1. e. the Ideas) flows forth. The Supreme 
Transcendent Principle is, consequently, also called the ‘¢Connective”’ 
of all Sources’ (that is, the Ideas), or the ‘‘ Womb that holds all things 
together” “!; the latter expression alluding to his containing the pri- 
mordial Feminine Principle. This Womb causes the ‘‘nourishing strength 
of potent Fire to flow through the agency of the Connectives’’ into the 
Cosmic Soul #?. The latter entity acquires through this admixture the 
power of ‘‘connecting’’, and proceeds to transmit it, as well as her own 
qualities, to the orders subjacent to her. Thus ‘‘Life’’ cooperates in 
maintaining cosmic harmony. 
The doctrine of the ‘‘Connectives’’ apparently played a large part in 
the Oracles, the authors of which were interested in the subject for reasons 


™* Procu., Th. Pl. asa, 46 (Kroll 4a) : (6 wparos owoyets) wavta... ouvdywy 
TH éavrod au THis Uwapbews dxpétyti (== to watome; cf. Dam. | 108,17 f. 131, 
16f See Kroll 13 and below, Excursus VIL) xara td Adysov 

«attos was ZEw iwapyern. 

The prayer of Julian the Chaldean, that his son the future Theurgist should have 
an archangel’s soul, was addressed to this transcendental «Connective of the all”; 
See ch. mt, n.1g5. Procuus, Crat. 65, 25 (cf. ibid. 32, 29 f.) stating that the theur- 
(Fteal conjurations ‘rise to the upper boundary of the vontév’’, has in mwiad the 
Sarip, supreme divinily of the Chaldeans, but subordinated in the syslem of 
P meus lo the One and to the Henads. Cf. Excursus VII. 

See n. 5g and 5a. 


: ” - n. 64. On the ‘connecting’ power of the Cosmic Soul qua Physis see 
+ 120, 
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which an interpretation of the relevant texts will lay bare. This 8Crulin 
presupposes an examination of the other world-preserving Potencie, 
named in the Oracles. Unfortunately, the direct quotations bearin, 
on this subject have come down to us in a particularly fragmentary State . 
moreover, the original meaning of these texts was distorted by the Neo. 
platonists, who sought to identify the beings named in the Oracular pas- 
sages in question with the entities of their own ontological hierarch 
In consequence, the task of discovering the true opinions of the Chal. 
deans entails rather laborious investigations. In the following analysis, 
we shall chiefly rely upon the passages expressly stated to be quotations 
from the Oracles. The explanations of the Neoplatonists will not be 
held to carry weight, unless they can be proved to reproduce a genuine 
Chaldean tradition. 

The text of the Oracles and the interpretation of the Neoplatonists 
seem to lend colour to the view that the potencies that ‘‘connect’’ con- 
stitute a particular class of entities. But, the three passages treating 
of Eros the ‘‘Binder’’, and the fact that this attribute is also applied to 
the Supreme Being, or to the hypostasis closest to him, prove that this 
term designates in the Oracles a specific mode of action of the Ideas. 
This was personified owing to the general tendency of the Chaldeans 
to express in mythical terms the dynamic character of the noetic subs- 
tances. As we have seen, Eros is hypostatized for similar reasons ; in 
reality, he is only a mode of the First Intellect by whom he is secreted, 
but not endowed with separate existence in the proper sense of the term : 
for he may act only when ‘‘wrapt”’ in Intellect, from whom he springs *”. 
We have found that Eros is interfused with all the noetic orders and brings 
about their cooperation in the task of holding the world together. The 
term ‘‘Connectives’’ seems to apply to a similar power appertaining to 
the active aspect of the Ideas. © This view is corroborated by the fact that 
these Ideas are designated in an Oracle (which has been already quoted) 
‘<Connectives of the All’ #*, When this function is especially emphasized, 
the name of this faculty is substituted for that of the entity. As this power 
pervades the whole Cosmos, the term in question is applied to diversé 


*3 Sce nole 233. — ™* See nv. 173 
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seg subsisting in different parts of the worlds; thus, in the extant 
ase to the Sun “5 and to some undefined potencies of the Hylic 
a a 26 (whose function will be dealt with later). The fact that these 

: examples of the use of the term—and not some of the others that 
a t have also figured in the Oracles—have come to our knowledge is, of 
see due to the chance that has governed the transmission of these 
texts. We have reason to think that when it was complete the collection 
of the Chaldwan Oracles contained a systematical account of the action 
exercised by the Ideas upon all the regions of the universe, as well as a 
description of the continuous process by which they issue forth. In the 
course of the present chapter, we shall gain some insight into the prin- 
ciples followed by the Chaldeans in the systematization of this doctrine. 

The task of ‘‘connecting’’, incumbent upon the Ideas, is practically 
identical with that of watching over the permanence of the intramundane 
order. One passage of the Oracles assigns to the ‘‘Lightnings’’ of the 
Ideas the function of ‘‘watchers’’, but it does not define the precise nature 


of this activity *7. 


™ Gf. Theos. 13, 8 (see ch. 1, n. 46) «axtiow cuvéywy ». 
™* Dam. Il 87, a1 (Kroll 41 f.) Ore yp... of Seol... piv wapaddeacr... 
xai tous ouvoyéas woddAods, Syroi éxeiva tH Ad-yia" 
«AdAd nai bralors boa SovAcder ouvoxetaw » 
ovx els dpa 6 bAaios ouvoxets, dAAd woAdol obtw Sé xai d éutvipuos. 
«Tois 3¢ wmupds vocpot voepois wapnolipow dmavta 
elxafe, SovActovta (watpos weiOnvids Bovay)». 
The three verses are quoted in the reverse order by Dam. II 59, 26 f. and Proct., 
Parm., 941, 95; ef. g42,a5 (v.95. 3). v. 3 is completed according to Paoct., I. c. 
Proclus identified the ovvoyeis with the second of the vont: xai vocpa Tptas ; 
see Excursus VII. _ 
; “7 a) Dam. Il 195, 19 (Krol 42) MéAic7a 82 ovynxexdArpwras (1) Bpovpytiny) 
idibrys) Tois cuvoyeiot, dre wepierAnGdot wavta év davrois xai auvéyouot’ cttw 
8¢ xal of Seoi Adyover «Dpoupeiv at wpyoTipaw éois dxpétytas Bwnev, éynepagas 
@nis Boy Bévos ev cuvoyetow», 
oo subject is watpinds vous (see n. 74), as is proved by v. 2 Mov. éois shows 
© voepoi wenolipes quoted n. 246 are meant with. Concerning the éxpérn- 
es see n. 334, concerning éyxepacas see n. 234. 
4) Paoct., Th..Pl. 320, 3a (Kroll 42) r¢ Adyta 
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12. The Iynges.—The so-called Iynges constitute another ¢las, 
noetic powers. fuyé is a term applied to the magical top, which is , : 
by the conjurers who wish to compel gods or spirits to appear, Th 
Chaldeans, among others, made use of this magical instrument in thei, 
invocations “*, Apart from this, the Iynges are described in the Oracle, 
as noetic entities who ‘‘are thought by the Father’’, and who “think 
themselves, as they are moved by the ineffable Will’’ (viz. that of the 
‘‘Father’’, from whom they descend) %°. The Iynges are, consequently, 
the thoughts of the Supreme Being : thinking through circular motion. 
According to another Oracle, ‘‘many of them bestride the resplendent 
worlds, leaping into them’’*°. The ‘‘resplendent worlds’’ are the 


« wpooTnpidss Ppovpd» 
weptéxsobai Cyst tv Snustoupyixny tabi. 

c) Proct., Th. Pl. 205, 45 (Kroll ho) 2i tpsis Sedtytzs (THs ovvoyings 
taEsws)... 

«Bpoupoi tev Epywy» sii «tov Bartpds» 
nata vd Adyiov. 

The -Father’s works” are the vonta épya, i.e. the ideas; see n. 185 aud 23a. 

Psetuus, Hyp. 10 (p. 74, 20) of 83 apeiAmros (the world-shaping Ideas, see note 
101) trode€duerot tiv apnaTipiov tHY cuvoxewy dbrauty Bpoupotar tas UmapEsis 
avabev tv watépwr (see n. 2 ho) indicates that the ~lightnings” are identical with 
the “connectives”. 

** This question is discussed ch. iv, sect. 6. 

** Psertus, Comm. 114y A (Kroll 4o). 

«Tt Al luyyzs vootperar watpdbev vosovalw xai 20T 26, 
Povdrais d@Oéyutots xwobusvat, doTe vojoaty. 

Cf. Procu., Th. Pl.179, 9. Peellus has introduced the words af fvy yes which 
figured in a preceding portion of the same Oracle, into his quotation in order to 
produce syntactic unity ; see Excursus Vil 1a. The beginning of the first verse may 
have read : «afye vootuevar én watpdber (sce n. 48)». etc. 

Proclus identifies the Iynges with the first triad of the vont) x2i vospa rabis. 
Cf. PseHus, quoted n. 254 and Excarsus VII. 

™ Dam. It 88, 2 (Kroll 40) Opoiws (sec n. 246) 32 xai ras Ivyyas woAdas 
mapadiddacw oi Sol. 

«UlodAal pev 8) alse éwepSalvovas Pazwwois 


xéaopots evOpgonxovez év als dupdtytes Exo 
spsis’ (wupin y' )8° aibepin xai bAwdys)». 


CI. ibid. I 5y.°23, where the faulty reading of wéoa: instead of aide has been! 
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or their spheres ™. The Iynges‘are said to ‘“‘leap’’ into these, 

Janets; they, like all the other noetic entities produced by the Paternal 
= si represented as fiery bodies, of the nature of lightning. 
[ntellec ae regarded as messengers of the gods. The Oracles describe 
They  enawan of the Father’ %2, who ‘‘swiftly hasten forth from the 
sp nd back towards Him’’ ** ; and as ‘‘ferrymen”’, 7. ¢. transmittors 


ther a ‘ lal 
i - same 2s This transmission is effected by magical communication, 
us ‘. proved not only by the attribute ‘sineflable’’ applied to the Iynges **, 


put also by another fragment, which reads : ‘The sublime name (of the 


peer 
transmitted (Krol! proposes to emend a7doa instead of waoat). vv. 3 is completed in 
conformity with the passages quoted n. 255 and azo. = As to éwep€aivover, cf. the 
nomen agentis éxrrep , which is applied in the Oracles to Eros (n. 23g) and to moon 
and water spirits (ch. v, n. 25 and 26) and indicates that these potencies inhabit and 
pale” the various portions of the cosmos. Concerning the axpétytes sce n. 334, 

! xdapot are the stellar zones, see n. 87. 

* Dam. Il ga, 23 (Kroll 40) t4 Adyta «matpias Suvdiuers» dmoxadel tas 
tuyyas. Cl. ibid. I 78,18. 79, 29.103, 01. 

* Proc, Crat. 74, 26 (Kroll 40) tas te apo tudtou (se. Tob ovparot) aitias 
aPbéyntovs (seen. 255) ...¢Sods»... ta Abyia radei xxi Dpoiotoas awd tot 
matpos «Séew» és’ attév. The noelic order which precedes thal of ovpands is the 
first of the three vontai xai voepai tpiades: il is identified hy Proclus with that of 
the Chaldaan lynges; see n. 249 aud Excursus VII. 

“* Paoct., Parm. 1199, 36 (Kroll 40), concerning the order of the lynges, #rus 
exer «d:andpOuioy» Sivan, ws of Ssoddyor A¢youew, wavtwy aw’ exeins (se. THs 
vontis xal voepds taews) péxpt tis UAns xai wadw én’ éxeinny tov wavtwv. Dam. 
Il ot. a (Kroll 44.1) of yap éwi payem» aatépes (see note 273) els te Td énParés 
Tavtz wWpodyouc: xai wmadw els tO BPavés wepiayovow ws av «diamdpOptory 
éolates, xata 6 Adytov Gavat, tH watpl xal TH tAy. Damascius transfers a 
formula which was applied by the Chaldeans to the lynges, to the -* magical fathers” : 
ef. Paoct., Crat. 33, 14 36 StamdpO soy dvoua (see nole 255) tav ivyywy (continued 
7 ore) The term d:amdp 610s is taken from Plato Conv. 202 ¢. 3 : see n. 254. 

Cf. Pseutos, Hyp. 3 (p. 73,7 f.) wera dé raira (sc. ras tpeis vontxs TpIddas) 
Paow eivar voyrds te xai voepas (sc. tptdias), ay cpatyy per civor THY luyya, we’ 
ib i fa «watpindss (pn. 252) xai «rontase (n. 2hy) xai «aGOdyntous», 
(n tee Fass xéopous tplyy xata tO euwipiov xai TO ziPéptoy xai tO bAsio» 
: : Ha Mich. lal. 181.17 f. (Kroll 39 f.) draws on Psellus. A similar yassage 
ao ound in Dam, If 88, 20. The third verse of the Oracle quoted n. 250 is 

* completed in conformity with these passages. 
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Iynges) leaps in tireless revolution into the worlds (viz. the spheres of 
the planets) at the mighty command of the Father’’ %¢, “Ineffabl, 
name’’ signifies, in the vocabulary of the magicians, the formula expresgin 

the power of a spirit, whose presence it compels 257. Accordingly, the 
Iynges are, essentially, magical names sent forth by the Supreme Father 
into the spheres. An Oracle, which shall be examined in detail later 
on *58, may help us to explain this curious conception. According to 
this text, the Paternal Intellect has sown the magic words over the whole 
world, so that the human soul should succeed with their aid in appre. 
hending the noetic beings. Thus, the magical names used by the theur. 
gists, in order to communicate with the supramundane powers, are iden- 
tical with the thoughts of the Supreme Transcendent Being. It is he 
who sends them forth so that they should be conjured by the adepts ; for 
he intends them to serve as mediators between the theurgists and him- 
self. This conception accounts for the twofold definition of the Iynges 
as the ‘‘bestriders’’ of the spheres and as the transmittors of messages, 
As the Iynges are regarded as localized in the spheres, the conjuration 
of their ‘‘ineffable name’ by the theurgist presupposes his knowing to 
which particular sphere they descend when invoked. As in the case of 
the ‘‘Connectives”, we are thus led to pose the problem of the division 


** Proci., Crat. 20, 29 (Kroll 43; see also ch. ur, n. 55) : the nomina propria 
which the supreme Intellect assigns to all things are thought both in the theoretical 
wrilings of the Theurgists (of Seovpyo/, see Excursus 1g) and in the Chaldiegn 
Oracles (ai wapa tov Sedv Pjpuar ) ; 

«hd + dvope cepvdn xal dxoiprirw o]poPadryyt 
xdopois évOp@oxoy xpaim)jy 512 waspds evitiy» 

Paoci., Crat. 33, 15 regards v. 1 as referring to the teAetapyixdv dvona and Ale. 
41, 30 to the d:andp0ptov dvona. AtawbpOxu0s is au attribute of the Iynges (s€¢ 
n. 254), while the three dxpétyrtes of the lynges are to be assigned to the reAerdpx?! 
(see n. 334). The second verse of this fragment and that of the distich quoted 
n. 249 concord ; another point in favour of the view that the fragment refers lo the 
lynges. 

The beginning of the first verse does nol fit into the metre. J propose lo reatl 
otvous (3° ab) cepviv, etc. See Excursus VI. 1. 

8° Cf. ch. 1, n. 18a and 189. ch. u, n. 369. ch. wr, n. 56-7. ch. iv, n. 47. 

*** See ch. ur, n. 55. 
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Universe imagined by the Chaldeans ; a doctrine which evidently 
; the mutual relationship between the different entities, as 
| as the rank and station assigned to each of them. 
qi this point, we shall conclude for the time being our remarks on the 
Bane activity of the Iynges, a group of potencies which belong to 
the class of the ministering angels (as we shall prove in the section treating 
of Chaldean angelology). Besides their theurgical, they have also a 
cosmic function, evinced by their connection with the powers known as 
the «‘Upholders’ , (dvoysis). ‘“‘For every sphere has infleuble noetic 
Upholders”” proclaims an Oracle *?. Apparently this term designates 
noetic potencies which preserve the framework of the spheres ®, repre- 
seated as steel rings, from ‘‘collapsing’’ (as an Oracle which. we have 
quoted puts it **). The spiritual substance of these ‘‘Upholders’’ is 


of the : 
determine 


——— 


*° Pettus, Comm. 1132 C (Kroll 4o). 

«ads (yap) exer xdopos voepots avoyjas dnapmeis». 

For was xdcpos ef. n. 164 (‘xavti yap év xdopw”, see also n. 268). As to the 
nomen agentis dvoyeds see Excursus IIl 1 a. For dxapmevs sce n. 256. 

“* According to the scholium of Psellus who Lransmils the verse quoted n. 259, 
the dvoyeis are powers who uphold the whole world (bul the Oracles speak of was 
xéopos not of 6 was xdcpos, or should the passage read was (d y') Exes xdopos, 
elc.?) by the inflexible quality of their rigid power : tov aavtz xdcpov dvexotcas 
TO pev ednaumely, tHs olaepas atta EyAwudyys Suvapews, TH Se «dvoxena» 
tHe Ppovpysmijs. The nolion dvoyets may derive from the myth of Atlas; 
cf, Pausanias V 11,5. Paocu., Tim. 1173, 6. 

This inflexible capacity is to be regarded as an attribule of the spheres, as is 
proved by Pnoct., Crat, 58, 11 (Kroll 21) 

«Nots watpds dppatois emoyotpevos iGuvtripat 

dxva(nyelov olpaniovow dpedixtou aupos OAnis». 

i “The Father's Intellect riding upon irrefragable guides, who flash the inflexible 
‘hrough the furrows of the implacable Fire”. The MSS. have dpa:ois, Croenert 
rea appdros (= oxAnpois; cf. Plato Rp. 535 ¢1. Crat. 4o7 d 3 see also 
re atg soneeralag olepéwpa). axva(u)rlos (= ayvaun7os) is synonymous with 
; ums (see n. 259). o7pam7w is here transilive , éxva(u)n7oy an internal accusative. 
SHeluxtoy mip is identical with the dpe/Amro: xepauvol of the Ideas; see n. 201. 


Th 


Rhe term dAxof is often applied to the courses of the slars or comets; cf. Apollonius 
od: Til 341. 1377. 1V ag6. 
See n. a3a (v. 4). 
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identical with that of the ‘‘Sources’’ (7. e. Ideas *?) which according to 
a fragment, ‘‘are upheld’ by the Iynges 2. It appears therefore that 
the Iynges play an active part in the maintenance of the movement of 
the planets. 


Those are by no means the only passages of the Oracles which Mention 
noetic rulers of the spheres. We may recall in this connection the frag. 
ment which describes the ‘‘lightnings’’ of the Ideas issuing from the 
Paternal Intellect, as ‘‘leaping’’ into the ‘‘cavities of the worlds”, ¢., 
the spheres *. Those ‘‘cavities’’ are identical with the ‘‘irrefragable 
guiders’’ of another fragment upon which the Paternal Intellect is said 
to ‘ride’ 5. According to a third fragment, the world-fashioning 
Intellect (1. e. the totality of the Forms).‘‘sows’’ his ‘‘swift-moving lights 
over the (seven) worlds ’’*®, The Neoplatonists probably conform to 
a Chaldean tradition in assigning to every sphere a ‘‘zoneless god’’, who 


8 See n. 178. 

* Proce., Crat. 33,14 (Kroll 40) 16 deamdpIpsov dvoua tay ivyywy (see n. 254), 
6 aamacas dvdyews Adyztat eras wnyas». ermias Phaedr. 248 ¢ 3 (p. 14g, 29 
Ast) explains that certain “upholding demons” (32izovds tives dvoyeis) prevent the 
souls which have contemplated the Being from ~ falling down” (weceiv cis yéveow) 
into the world of becoming. He employs the Chaldiwan term as a near synonym 
of dvaywyoi ayysdor: see ch. v, n. 7. 

““ Gf. n. a00 (v. 2-3). 

*> See note a60. 

Mich. Ital. 182, 15 (Kroll 17) 6 32 3is wap’ atrois (sc. tois XaAdalois) eménewa 
petadiiwsiv ézvt0d tois xdopols nai exatacteipe: etdAuta Géz7n» (see note 201 )s 
Wa xai trois xpfowuat pjyacw. Similarly Dam. | 237.11... .as 6 éa7axy zporw 
bros dnpiovpyés wapa tois XaASaios. Ibid. 1 oho, 25 of éw7a «dis eméxewas 
(see n. 187) &npsoupyoi wapa tois Scoupyois. 

These three texts show that Proclus derived his division of the voepa ta&is into a 
hebdomad (see Zeller III 4, p. 863) from an Oracle (not preserved) describing the 
creation of seven astral intelligences. The order which he assigns to this hebdomad 
(ef. Perutos, Hyp. 6, p. 74,6: 1. 6 dma éwénewa. 9. Exaty. 3. 6 dis 
éméxewa. 4-6. of tpeis dpeldAmra, viz. 6 éumdpios, d aibéptos, 6 vAaios. 
7. 6 bwelwxeds, See Excursus VII) may be regarded as an arbitrary inlerpretalion 
of the Oracle quoted n. 209 (ef. Dam. Il 133, 1 f. aa f. See also ibid. 128, 9° 
el passim). 
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ates it and its planets®’. We may accordingly assume that this class 
+ ties iS identical with the entities referred to in a fragment quoted 
AEs inning of the section dealing with the Chaldean doctrine of 
at the ie «In every world shines a Triad which is ruled by a Monad”’ *. 
ue Saeed? denotes an Idea, while Monad may be understood 
a sifying the ‘‘Paternal Monad’’, whose Intellect generates the lumi- 
: even roe ‘The Oracles, from which the five fragments of this 
ae are extracted, must accordingly have treated of the Ideas 
lanets ; in other words, of the astral intelligences 7°. 


domin 


no 
last paragraph 
that rule the p 


13. The three Worlds and their Rulers —The doctrine of the Chaldeans 
concerning the powers that maintain and rule the Cosmos presupposes 
a definite conception of the way in which the Universe is divided. Though 
the verses of the Oracles which set forth the principles of this division 
are lost, the main points of this theory can be reconstructed through re- 
course to the numerous passages which contain undirect allusions to 
them. It would appear that the Chaldzans distinguished between three 
concentric world-circles : the Empyrean, viz. the Intelligible World, form- 
ing the outermost circle ; the Ethereal World, comprising the zone of the 
fixed stars, as well as that of the planets; the so-called Hylic World, 
viz. the sublunar region including thé earth?”. These world-circles 


“’ Cf. Paoct., Parm. 647. 6 (Kroll 46) tz trois Acoupions tuynpéva, Cavat xai 
4dwvor... Tim. Il 127, 16 (with reference to the Oracles) év éxdolw yap trav 
xooKoXpatépwn éoliv daiviny téEs Sedov. Dam. Il 214,15 (concerning the éxdAvtor 
Soi, i.e. the twelve Olympian gods mentioned in the myth of the Phaedrus) 3:6 xai 
aeovos xéxAnvrat Boos aitay tav Sedy, ws ob wepiSaddrovtes Eavtois tov xdopov 
0052 évieOsytes abrod tais poipas olov Cwvas tioiv. Cf. ibid. 1241.18. Psgucus, 
Hyp. 18 (p. 75,7) «Adavors 3¢ xadodvras os evattws eEovordfovres tais Cwvais 
“ale Vmepiiptpera trav éuGavav Szav (i.e. above the planets). Cf. id., Expos. 
1 19a B. The term 42«vos is also mentioned Serv. Verg. Aen. X11.118. Mart. Capella 
161. Synes, Hymn. 111 281-2. 

™ See n. 164. 

"The nézs doTépros (so Sines. Hymn. I] 273), known not only to the Platon- 
'sls and Peripateticians, bat also to the Hermeties and Gnostics, are assimilated to 
the Sosmocrators of the astral religion. 


Proce. Tim. I. 57. 9 (Kroll 31) states expressly thal the Ghaldeans divided the 
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are ruled by three entities, who are called in the Chaldean Oracle, 
by various names : ‘‘Leaders of the world’”’ (xocyayo/) 271, “Rulers” 


universe into an empyrean, ethereal and hylic world : Ti ob»; Gain mis dv rey és 
tis Uwepoploy SeosoPlas Hpyunuéven (see Excursus I, [) xai td wavra Siatpounenay 
els éumdprov aifépiov Aaiov nai povov To éuPaves bAaiov xarovvrwv. He interprels 
the triad wip aidép2 xdcpous, mentioned in the Oracle quoted n. 84 as referring to 
the empyrean, ethereal and hylic world (apud Simpl. Phys. 613, 4), thus Supposing 
the Chaldean origin of this division. Cf. also Pseutus, Script. min. p. 446, 19 
Kurlz-Drex} @aci 32 (of XaASaior) xai xdopous éwla (see n. 218. 266), dv roy 
goyatov tov VAaiov xai yOdvioy x2i picoP2H (see D. 229), wpatov 32 rév at piov 
(n. 4o) xai dxporarov, and Hyp. 3, quoted n. 255. Psellus confuses the Chaldean 
distinction of three cosmoi with that of the seven planetary cosmo: ; see note 214. 

Another division described as Chaldean by Dam. II, 219, 11 trav dpymay (Seav) 
oi wey obpsmo: xadotvrat, of Sé yOdvor, of 82 péoor, ) XadSarxds ciweiv, ol ney 
éumdpiot of 8¢ dépros of 5¢ yOdmor is derived from the Oracle quoted n. 275, Lyd. 
Mens. Il, 8 p. 26,14 (Kroll 34. 1) tpets 52 owpatwy diaGopal ta pev yap éolw 
UAima, Ta 82 dépia, ta 32 euwbpra, ds 6 Xad3aios wapadidwor who distinguishes 
between émipior, z4prov dAimdy (viz. yOdvtov), does not refer lo the division of the 
three world-circles, but, as is proved by Procl. Crat. 86, 1 xdv +0 yevntér (sc. 
diatpys), eis ro wUpivoy xai Td yOdmov xai td petaéd. of the sublynar zone. 

Simpl. Phys. 643, 97 (Kroll 31, 1) states that  Aoodpros Seodoyia xal inép 
tévde tov xdopov dAdo odpa Seidrepov to aiPépioy wapadddwxer; an identification 
of éurdprov with aidépsov due to a substitution of Aristotelian (ro wéun7ov odua) 
for Chaldean terminology. 

*" Pgeutus. Hyp., 6 (p. 74, 4) pera 32 rodrous (sc. tous teAerdpyas) tots 
anyalous warépas d0€afovew Fyouv tovs xoopayots. wy wpdtos mév b amae 
Aeyopevos, nel? dv Exaty Sevrépa xai péon, tplros Se b dis éwéxewa (source of 
Mich. Ital. 182, 8, quoted by Kroll 16. Cf. also Dam. I, 291, 7 and passim. . ..(7) 
nadotvras 32 obro: warépes xai xnoouayoi ws wpooceyas (immediately) émSaivovres 
tois xdopots. Cf. lo., Script. min. p. 915,17 Kurtz-Drexl. 

The litle xocpayoi refers to the rulers of the three world-circles (see n. 270), 29 
the meaning of the appellation suggests. The reasons for Psellus’ misinterpretation 
will be explained n. 274 and 283. Synesius, Hymn, Ill, 271 regards the xoozay0! 
as identical with the vdes do7ép:or. (see n. 269). See also Pettus, Comm. 113a D 
Suvdpets ev ta xdopw of XaAdaio: tierra: xai dvdpacav aitas xoopay[wy ors ws 
tov xdopov dyovezs, but instead of tov xdcpov we should understand tovs xdop0vs- 
In the texts edited by Boissonade, p. 151. 26 and Bidez, C. M. A.G., VI, p. 163, 1 6, 
Psellus mentions ten xoopayoi, perhaps with reference io the ten heavens of 
Christian medieval cosmology. 
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272, «Ruling Fathers’’ (dpyixoi wardpes) 2”? ‘Fathers set over the 
(pra) actions” (ol ém) payeidv tpsis @arépes)*”. The last name con- 
pie that these Rulers of the world-circles played a part in theurgical 
See The several extant fragments bearing on these three ‘Ruling 
Fathers’ “are complementary, each of them contributing to the understand- 


ing of the others. 
a) According to the first fragment of this series, there are in the three 


worlds ‘subservient to these three mighty Rulers’, ‘‘three courses’’. 
The first of them is called ‘‘holy’’; in the second, ‘‘midmost’’, course 
is situated the third, described as ‘‘aéry’’. We are told that the latter 


1” gpyai : see nN. 979. 

 goymoi watépes : see n. 279. 

2” Psextus, Hyp., 14 (p. 74, 33) ai éwi payeriv 3€ tpeis watépes apyinyy 
éyovow tabww. 

The éwi pryeay (or paytxoi) watépes, who are mentioned by Dam., I, 241, 29. 
37, 93. II, 200, 15. 01, 2 (see vn. 254). 203, 28. 204, 4. 206, g (see also 
Proct.. Tim. 1318, 1 f.), are regarded by the later Neoplatonists as identical with 
the ¢Poporwrixoi Soi, t.¢. the world-shaping Forms (see n. 190). They are the 
“three gods” (*‘quosdam tres deos”) invoked by Philologia before her apotheosis 
(Mart. Capella Il, 204; ef. ch. m1, n. 3). 

The later Neoplatonists differentiated between these tpeis dpyimoi (or éwi payerar) 
warépes and the tpeis anyaiot watépes and regarded the latter as-the leaders of the 
voepa éSdopuas (see n. 283). There is, however, reason to suppose that the Oracles 
did not distinguish between these two groups of “Three Fathers”. This assumption 
is rendered probable by the employment of the identical terms tpeis watépes and 
conlirmed by the fact that the magical function of the three dpyimoi watépes indicated 
in the Oracles corresponds to that altributed by the Neoplatonists to the three ayaior 
warépes. We may further note that the differentiation between the ayyaia and the 
dpxiny t4Zts (evolved from the Oracle on Aion, quoted n. 138; see also n. 152) is a 
later Neoplatonist elaboration and cannot accordingly be regarded as deriving from 
Chaldwan tradition. The origin of this confusion bas to be sought in the fact that 
the Neoplatonisis identified the three dpyai of the Oracle quoted n. 975 with the 
dpxai mentioned in the Oracle quoted n. 190, ignoring the different meaning of the 
‘oun, which in the first passage signifies * Ralers” aod in the second ~ Principles”. 


The Originator of this (deliberate) misinterpretation was Porphyry; see Excursus II, 
nh. 95, 
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‘«warms the earth in the fire’ (of the second course)?*, We may, accord. 
ingly, presume that an unnamed ‘‘holy’’ planet 7” is situated in the Noetie 
zone *”? ; and the sun in the central (*«midmost’’), ethereal region ; where. 
from it sends its earth-warming rays to the hylic world 2, This third 
world, the lowest of all (or the innermost, as the orbits of the planets are 
represented as concentric circles, with the earth in their centre) Contains 
an ‘‘aéry course’’, concerning which we are not given any details. This 
fragment shows, accordingly, that the three world-circles are closely relat. 
ed to three planets. Subsequently, we shall he able to identify the two 
superior courses; and, with a certain degree of probability, also, the 
third one. 

b) Further insight into the nature of the ‘‘Rulers’’ of the three worlds 


** Dam. If, 917. 5 (Kroll 37 f.) Ei 3¢ ev otpava Adyeras obtos 6 Zeds (Prato, 
Phaedr. 2470), &o7 nai apyimovs dvtas (sve n. 174) els ovpartoy (sec n. 289) 
SmppioGat xai xPdviow (see n. 180) x2i tov pécow tots tpeis watépas, ds papruper 
nai 72 Adyta 

«Ey rovrois iepds apatos Spdpos, év 3° dpa udoow 
Hépios tolros &AAos (sc. Epdjtos), ds év wupl trv yOdva SazArer. 
Apyais yao tpi taiode Ag6pors SovAcver eravray. 

Cf. ibid. Il, 95, aa. 

Kroll did not understand these enigmatic verses and proposed to emend : 

Eot yap aidépios aparos Spépos, ev 3 dpa péoow Hépios, tplros 4A2os, bs, 
ele. That makes three corrections in two lines. 

The conjunction of dpyai and SovAevew shows tbat the noun signifies here 
Rulers”, not “Principles” (as in the Oracle quoted n. 190). Apysds likewise 
always means in these texts “ruling”. never *- beginning”. 

Ev rotrois has a localive meaning (see n. 292) aod refers lo the tpeis warépes 
mentioned before by Damascius; these wetépes are identical with the tpeis dpx2! 
of the last verse. 

2 Soduos is (like 20Adv see n. 281) the technical term for the motion of the 
stars. Gf. the fragments quoted, n. 287 (a) and (e). 

*”” iepés figures three times in the Oracles as an allribute of a noelic being 
Cf. n. 4a. iepdv wip, ch. 1, n. 186 iepoior témors, ch. iv, nD. 63 eviepov wip. 

™* gy aupi (like 2» péoow) has a locative meaning; it has to he complemented by 
rob wAlov, ef. n. 291 (d) }Ataxdv wip and (e) HAlov wip. The second “ midmost” 
course is not designated, as it is defined in function of the ‘third course”. 

For ty xOév2 Sddmer see n. 328 and Lyd. Mens. Il 7 p. 23, aol. oeAyey..- 
petplas Seppawovey as well as Proct., Tim. III, 84, 26 ff. 
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ay be gained from the continuation of the parapbrase of a Chaldean 
une honour of Chronos-Aion, transmitted by Proclus (and already 
ae this chapter) 2. Leaving out of account this philosopher’s 
eae and misconceptions we find that in this hymn the Chaldeans 
sn at Aion as a divinity which rules the Empyrean World and con- 
Ae in a circle ; measuring its revolutions, as well as those of the fixed 
vals the sun and the ‘‘third’”’ world *°. These views conform to the 
description of Aions’ movement figuring in the Oracle of the Theosophy. 
According to this text, there is to be found in the Empyrean ‘‘a long 
path winding spiral-wise”’, along which the ‘‘fiery God’ wends his 
eternal way, ‘‘mingling aeon with aeon”’ *!. We may, accordingly, infer 
that the god Aion is identical with the noetic planet which, according to 
the Oracle on the ‘‘three Rulers’’ already known to us, is engaged in the 
“first, holy course’’ %?, Aion is, thus, conceived both as the chief of the 
‘Rulers’ and as the regulator of the movements of the two others ; the 


7” See n. 13a, 

** Proclus. quoled n. 152(6), describes the 2fwvos yodvos as petpovvta tHy 
weplodov tov tpitov tH aiBepiwy (sc. xdonwv), but | do not sce why the planet 
Venus (Proclus’ enumeration starts with the lowest sphere) should be charged with 
this function. His interpretation may be understood if we suppose that the Oracle 
which he paraphrases spoke of the same tpiros Spéquos as the fragment quoted by 
Damascius (see n. 275); an ordinal number which Proclus mistakenly interpreted as 
referring lo the spheres (compare also note 152d tH wpwtiolw tav aidepiwy wilh 
note 274 v. 1 waparos Spduos and nole 152. ¢ tov éwi Tod wéoov TAY xdopwy, SC. 
xpévov with note 975 v. 1 év 3’ apa wéoow). Wamascius interprels the passage as 
referring to the x8évios warp and is accordingly likewise unaware of the true nature 
of the --third course”. 

*" CE. Theos. 13, 9-10. 13 (quoted ch. 1, n. 46). This interpretation is supported 
by the fragment of a Chaldwan Oracle quoted by Dam. II 88, 8 and 95, a1 (Kroll 
38) concerning the ruling path subject to the Teletarchs” (tmoxéxArras avtais 
apytos 2tddv); the latter being identical with the three ~ Rulers”. a will be shown 
in the paragraph (e) of this section. avAdv is accordingly synonymous wilh 8pdpos ; 
see n. 976. 

“* Proclus, quoted u. 152d, interprets lepds 3pdzos like Damascius (see n. 275 
ovpavov: concerning the significance of the term see n. 128) as referring to the 
sphere of the fixed stars, we may however observe in this connection that iepos is an 
altribute of the noetic potencies ; see n. 277. 
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sun ‘‘midmost’’ of the three courses is his subordinate. Their relation. 
ship will be clarified at a later stage of this investigation. 

c) The following isolated verse also treats of the three ‘Rulers’ . 
‘‘Midmost of the Fathers, the Centre of Hecate is born on’’*3. The verb 
employed in this verse implies an astral being. Hecate is named in. 
stead of the moon, her intramundane abode**. The verse must, accord. 
ingly, be understood as identifying the ‘‘centre’’ of the moon with the 
‘“‘midmost’’ of the three ‘‘Fathers’’, that is to say, with the Ruler of the 
sun. The term ‘‘centre’’ is used here (as in other fragments of the Ora- 
cles) with reference to the central position of the sun in the system of the 
planets 2%. The mention of Hecate appears to indicate the nature of the 
third ‘‘Ruler’’. It seems probable that this designation applies to the 
moon which is almost always mentioned in the Chaldean Oracles imme- 
diately after the sun, and before the other planets 7. It is true that 


* «Méooov trav watécwr Exatns xévtpov weGopioda». Dam. Il, 164, 19: 


cf. 43, 26. 152, 23. 154,47. ete. Proce. Th. Pl, 265, 45. Crat. gi. 114, et passim. 
Peevius, Hyp., 6. 7 (quoted . 270). Eapos. 115a A. 

Proclus and his school interpret Exdtys xévtpov as signifying the origin of the 
‘chain of Life” proceeding from Heeate, the Swoydvos Seds (see v. 66), and take 
the first “Father” mentioned in this verse as referring to the dwa& éméxeiva and the 
third to the dis éwéxewa : 6 dna, Exaty and 6 dis being the first (hree members of 
the “intellective” (voepa) triad (eee u. 266). This interpretation was inaugurated 
by Porphyry (see Excursus II, n. 25) and elaborated by Iamblichus (ef. Paocu., Tim., 
I 308, 99 f.). As a consequence of this exegesis, the xoopayoi, the Chaldean 
synonym of these tpeis marépes (see n. 271), were also taken to refer to this 
“intellective” triad. The simple consideration that the goddess Hecate could never 
have been called awaryp in the Chaldean Oracles, suffices to overthrow this 
construction. 

™ Good is applied since Plato to the motion of the heavenly bodies, while 
PopeioPa: is constantly used in this sense by Aralus. 

"> See n. 92, 93. 

Thus, in the Oracle quoted ch. mt, 0. 76, the sun is called ‘centre of sounding 
light” (é.e. of the ether). Proelus explains (Exdtys) xévtpov as designation of the 
central position of Hecate between the two “Fathers”, the dwaf énénewa and 4is 
éwéxewa; see n. 283. 

7 Cf. Paoct., Tim. III, 61. 8 (Kroll 33f.) xai rev Aoylov... wavraxod peta TOY 
HAtov thy ceAneny tatiévtwy xai peta THY ceAnuny Tov dépa... 
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that its ‘‘course’’ is called ‘‘aéry’’ in the Oracle we have quoted, 
does not agree with the teaching of cosmophysics, according to which the 
moves at the limit of the ethereal and aerial zone and consists of 
re of the two substances *° ; but it conforms to the widespread 
hich attributes to it the overlordship over the sublunar world— 


the fact, 


moon 
a mixtu 
belief, w 
eee 

(a) caldépids te Bpdpos xai prns amdaros bpuy», 

¢noly, 
«néptol te poaly. 
xai wadty" 

(b) «2idnp, fre, Bveipa tedruns, Aépos dyoin. 

nai dv £AAats (se. Aoylots): 

(c) apiaxay te xbxAwy xal pnvalwy xavayionay 

xdAtoy 7° Heplor». 
nai ébjs 
(d) eatOpns wépos Hediov te 
xazi pixens dxetav 43° Hépos». 
(e) uai ddAdayod 
«xai wrards anp 
unvaids te Spdpos nai detrodos yHedioo». 

The fragment (c) is mentioned by Proct., Tim., Ml, 111. 20. For fragment (e) 
cf. the isolated verse of the Oracles quoted by Proct., Tim., UII, 194, 29 (Kroll 34). 
«pyvaidy te Spéunua xai doléptov wpomdpeupas. 

Proclus’ interpretation (necessitated by the planetary order adopted by Plato, and 
meiolained against that of the Plolemaan system) is at variance with the Oracles 
which situate the sun in the centre of the planetary spheres; cf. n. 291. 309. 329. 
The fact that the ether, the sun, the moon and the stars are named together is not 
to he explained by some cosmo-physical scheme, but by the mystery doctrine con- 
cerning Lhe “ Elevation of the Soul”. Cf. ch. in, n. 26 and 35, where fragment (6) 
and (d) are interpreted. The ether, the stars, the sun and the moon are also enu- 
meraled separately in Theos. 13, 5-8 (eee ch. 1, n. 46) and in the Oracle quoted 
ch. iv, n. gg. Cf. also the distinction between alfsyp and xdopos in the Oracle 
quoted n. 83 (a), v. 3. . 

The Stoies called the moon zepopiyys (see Gundel in P. W. s. v. Mond 82) 
and interpreted the name of Artemis, considered as the goddess of the moun, as 
aoe “she who cuts the air”, depdtopss ; cf. Ponpuvay, aepi dyaluérwv, p.t4", 
i a Bidez and the annotation there (to add Clem. Al. Strom. V 6; 37, 1. P. Mag. 
Hoe 16). See alao Hymn. Orph., IX (ZeAyvys) v. 2 HepoPorrs. Pao quis rer. div. 
By - aah tie dépos yetvova cedAnynv. Paoct., Tim., I, 268, 8 elpytat pev obv bn 

Yar, bt tO tetpdzloryov wiv dv TH xbxAw ouveidnnla TH THs. ceAjvns Lrows, 
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named after it. The triple division of the world adopted by the Chal. 
dwans speaks, likewise, in favour of the identification of the third ‘Rule, 
with the moon. As Aion rules the intelligible, and the sun the ethereal} 
world, it is probable that the moon is considered as dominating the “hylic” 
world. It is the only planet (‘‘course’’) which qualifies for this rdJe 

d) Another fragment of the Chaldean Oracles bears likewise on the 
three ‘‘Rulers’’. It has gained some celebrity because of the controverg 
which has arisen as to its real meaning. However none of the inter. 
pretations which have been attempted take account of the Chaldean 
system ; a fact which dispenses us from expounding them. The frag. 
ment is transmitted by Proclus, who quotes it isolated from its context 
and partly in periphrastic form and relates it, moreover, to Platonic 
conceptions having no direct connection with the Chaldean doctrine 2%, 
We learn from the relevant passage of Proclus that this Oracle conceived 
‘*Faith’’, ‘‘Truth’’ and ‘‘Love’’ (in this sequence) as a trinity of correlat- 
ed virtues ; that it taught that ‘‘within these Three all things are governed 
and subsist’ ; that it enjoined upon the theurgists ‘‘to communicate with 
god through the medium of this Triad ’’°!. The three virtues named 
Mens., ll, 7 p. 23, 21 (ceArvy) nH THs Ans e@dpw. ltl, 8, p. 4a, 5 adtis ody ris 
cediins THY tecodpwr aToryelev xpatobons. Ponvnyn., Antr., 18, p. 69, 19. 
Concerning the pneuma of the moon see Gundel, !.c., 104. 

* This fragment of the Chaldean Oracles has been interpreted by the following 
scholars : R. Retzenstein, Historia Monachorum (1916), 100 f. a4a fF. Idem, 
Historische Zeitschrift, 1916, 189 ff.; Gwttinger Gelehrte Nachrichten, 1916, 267 f. 
and 1917. 1380 Mf.; Hellenistische Mystertenreligionen’, 383 ff. A.v. Hannacn, 
Preussische Jahrbuecher, 1916, 2 ff. P Conssen, Sokrates 1919, 18 ff. J. Gerrcxen, 
Ausgang des Heidentums (1920), 971. W. Taeten, Die Vorbereitung des Neuplato- 
nismus (1950), 149 Ef. 

* None of the scholars mentioned in the preceding hole distinguished helween 
the original meaning of the Chaldean Oracle and its Neoplatonic interpretation. 
We are here only concerned with the meaning of the Oracles and leave the Neoplatonic 
explanations as far as possible oul of account. 

*' (a) The main relevant text figures in Paoct., Ale. 357, 12 (Kroll 96) concer 
ning the three monads wio7ts xai dAnOem xai Epes (ef. ibid. 356, 31). 

«ldrta yap év Teai toigds (Enai ro Adytov) xvCepvarai te xal éoTiv», xal bua 
touto xa! tois Seoupyois of Seoi mapaxsArcvovta: bid tijs tpiados tavTys éavTovs 
76 Seo ouvanTew. 
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Oracle are to be regarded as the faculties of the three ‘‘Rulers’”’ ; 
pis contention can be proved by the following considerations. In the 
: t place, the verse quoted by Proclus in its original form employs a 
mee term (‘‘within’’) which points to the three virtues being entities 
‘ g three world-circles and thus fulfilling a function similar to that 


in the 


rulin 
-_—eooooe & 

(b) Pssttus, Hyp., 11 (p. 74, 23) é07i 82 xai wyyata tpids wloTews ddnBeias 
xa! Epwros. : ‘ ; 

(c) Proct., Tim., I, 219, 21 f. (a free paraphrase of Jamblichus doctrine 
regarding the different stages of prayer ; cf. H. Scumipt, Veteres philosophi quomodo 
judicaverint de precibus, 1907, and Koca, 178 ff.). He who makes true orison 
must dpetas Te and tis yevéoews xabaptixas xal dvaywyovs wpobebAfobat xai 
plot xal dAfOeiay xai Eowta, t2ttyy éxelryy thy tpidd2, xa! éAnidsa tay ayabar. 

(d) Iamot., Myst., V, 26, p. 239, 6 (} edyy) tov te Seiov Epwra cuvavEdver ... 
daaida te dyaOny xai thy wepi td Paws wot TeActol. 

(e) Porphyry’s enumeration (but not his interpretation) of the four virlues of 
‘‘God’s friend’ in Marc., 24, p. 289,17 f. derives from the same Oracle : réooapa 
otoryeia (the term is borrowed from the designation of the four physical elements ; 
cf. Proct., Parm., 333, 14) padtota xexpartvOw wepi Qeot > wlotis, aAyOerz, 
épws, éAmis. 

(f) Simpl. Phys., 5, 19 : Wonder (Satya, cf. Prato, Theaet.,155 d, Epinomis, 
986 ¢ 6) at the marvels of creation is followed up by ‘‘sympathy with the divine’’ 
(= épws), wloris and édnis. 

(g) Simpl. Cael., 55, 18 f. ed. Heiberg enumerates the succession of dvaywyds 
ows, dAnbijs tod Seiov xaddAous ExPavais, BéSaios wlotis, pera awdderEw, thus 
distinguished from the irrational faith; the latter leads to gywots (sc. wpds +d 
Seiov xdddos). , 

(h) The assertion that wiovis is the highest degree of knowledge is due to 
Proclus (if not already to Iamblichus, see fragm. d). The former prizes this 
virlue Th. Pl., 1, c. 26, p. 61, 34 f. above yvaors (i.e. philosophy) identifying 
it with the Seoupyia) 3tvayis, and explains that through giotis, ¢A7Oera, épws 
“everything is conjoined with the divine’’ (cf. tbid., p. 63, 8 f.). Thus, Pla- 
tonism, in its ultimate stage, professes the superiority of illumined Faith over 
ce ending with the same doctrine with which Christian theology had 

rted, 

(t) Proct., Th. Pl., 1g4, 1 where the same Chaldean Triad is interpreted 
and wioris (like A) correlated with érwors. 

(k) Proct., Parm., 927, 271. calls wlotis dAndewa dows, 4 o@lovta tas Puyas 
xat’ émemperéryra tv wpos éxeiva t2 tela cuvdntovoay. 


(!) Proct., Exe. Vat., 193, 15; cf. Excursus IX. 
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of the «‘Rulers’’®?. In the second place, we know from the Oracle, 
that we have already examined that the Chaldeans regarded “Truth” 
as an attribute of the sun 23, and ‘‘Love’’ as the primary quality of the 
noetic substance 4. While the sun is the midmost of the three «Rj,). 
ers’, ‘‘Truth’’ occupies the same position with regard to the two other 
virtues. We may, accordingly, infer that ‘‘Love’’ and ‘‘Faith’’ are the 
respective attributes of the Rulers of the intelligible and of the hylic 
world. That ‘‘Faith’’—not mentioned in the other extant Oracles 
is correlated with the lowest of the World-Circles is proved by the se. 
quence of the three Virtues. The ‘‘ Why”’ of this correlation is not known 
to us, as we have no clear insight into the nature of the last of these “three 
Ruling Fathers’. The Chaldean ‘Faith’ possibly derives from the 
terminology of the mystery-religions 2%. This origin seems to be indicat- 


**1 éy avrois has a locative sense and corresponds accordingly to év tovrois 


of the Oracle quoted n. 275; wavra xvGepvaras being parallel to SovAever of the 
passage. 

* For dArjGem: see ch. 1,n.158. We are accordingly able to interpret the 
fragment quoted by Lyous, Mens., IV, 107, p. 147, 5 xara yap td Adyiow «td 
S'atpexds év Babet dove». B20os is a designation of the ether, as in the Oracle 
quoted n. 313; ef. also Euntp., Medea, 1297 2i04pos 6207.. The hemistich «oddev 
dAnOeins Gurdv év yOovi», quoted ch. tv, n. 99 (v. 2), has also a cosmological 
significance, as is proved by the context. Cf. Cicero, De nat. deor., U1, 21, 56. 
Hermes Trism. (Scorr, 1, 384, 11) : dA#Oera pev ovdapnas tots dv vH yi; Pano, 
Spec. Leg., I, 66. 

*** As to gépws : see sect. 10 of this chapter. 

*s The term alos is applied in the mystery cults to the oath of silence, which 
the neophyte must swear before his initiation ; cf. G. Anricu, Das antike Mysterien- 
wesen (1894), 68 f. Proclus is certainly mistaken in regarding this Chaldean 
term as referring to the Pythagorean oath of silence ; for the applies ory} to the 
éppnrov, which signifies the voyt) ra&ts (see Kocn, 129 f.). The astral con- 
ceptions which account for the description of the supreme place where (od is 
enthroned as tijs dAnOetas xai miotews xtxdos in P. Mag., 1V,1014 are unknown 
to us. Chaldean wiosss is assuredly not of Platonic origin. If there were n° 
other evidence, this could be proved by Proclus’ unsuccessful attempt (Th. Pl., 1, 
ch. 25) to discover a metaphysical equivalent of this term, which is always applied 
by Plato to an inferior degree of knowledge; cf. Rp., 511 e 1 and Tim., 29 ¢ 
3, 376 8. 
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py another fragment extracted from the same Oracle which gives the 
al : instruction to the theurgist : ‘‘Fire-containing Hope shall 
fo 36, The attribute ‘‘Fire-containing’’ proves that ‘‘Hope”’ 
. noetic faculty 2”. Now, the trust of the initiated in a happy life 
ve death is called ‘‘Hope’’ in the language of the mystery-cults ™*. 


The term, as used in the Oracle, has apparently, likewise, this eschato- 


logical meaning. : 
This explanation disposes of the far-reaching hypotheses which posited 


a connection between the Chaldean Triad (or Tetrad) and that of Paul, 
which consists of Faith, Charity and Hope. The conceptions which 
account for the composition of the Chaldean Triad can have no direct 


We do not know whether wei is connected with the wots of the third ‘*Ruler’”’ 
in the isolated verse transmitted by Pseuius, Comm., 1141 D (Know, 15) : 
warp ob PdSov evOpwoxet, weidw S'émyxeter, (‘The Father docs not make fear 
flow in, but pours forth trust’). The verse is very probably directed against” 
the belief current among the sorcerers according to which the apparition of the 
invoked God causes terror. It is transmitted correctly, except for the fact that 
Psellus has inserted into it the subject wasp named in the preceding verse and 
omitted the particle of conjunction; see Excursus VI, 1a. The beginning of the 
verse may possibly have read : ot (uéw yap) Gd6ov évOpmoxer, etc. The emanistic 
doctrine which accounts for the two predicates of the verse is discussed ch. vi, 
section 7. 

*° Otympropor., Phaed., p. 39,11 (Know, 26, 2) «EAmida» 32 dxovoréoy évtaida 
(Pato, Phaedo, 67 ¢, 8) ...m)v Seiav nai awd vod xattoteay xai BeSaiav, wepi 
hs 70 Abytov EGn: : 
| «EAmis 32 rpeGérw wuproyos»; cf. ibid., 4a, 7. 

He calls the Chaldean 2Anis, p. 94, 25 iepatixy (see Excursus IV, 2). The 
passages quoted n. 291 c—/ prove that éAmis was mentioned in the same Oracle 
together with wiotts, dAyera and épws.. Jampuicuus, Myst., II, 6, p. 83, 3 f. also 
refers to Chaldean éAwis : The manifestation of the angels dvaywyds dott xai 
Yunis owtypios én’ éAwids te icpd éx@alverat, xai av % édwis 4 iepa dvrimoieiras 
Ayadev, sobre wapeyer tv 3dow. Cf. also Proct., Parm., 770, 29 f. 
aes Like all the attributes figuring in the Chaldean Oracles of which wip is a 
oe de Olympicdorus (see n. 296) accordingly regarded Amis as 

*scending from the Supreme Intellect. 

me Ans signifying the hopé of the initiates for immortality derives from the 
minology of the mysteries of Eleusis ; cf. Losecn, Aglaophatnus, 69 ff. and Rospe, 

Payche, I, 290, 1. 
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or indirect relation to Paul’s teaching concerning the three Chieistian 
virtues ; for ‘‘Love’’ as a quality of the noetic essence is a notion which 
has its first source in Plato’s writings, and the ascription of “Truth” ti 
the sun derives from mantic lore. 

According to Proclus, the Oracle we are concerned with enjoined y bn 
the theurgists ‘‘to communicate with god through the medium of this 
Triad”’ which, consequently, played an effective part in the Chaldean 
mysteries. The three ‘Rulers’, also, had a function to perform in these 
rites ; this is proved not only by their being designated as the ‘Father; 
set over the magical actions’ °, but also by an Oracle which teaches 
that ‘‘the (three) Rulers purify’ *. The term ‘purification”’ is applied 
in the vocabulary of the Chaldzans not only to the lustrations preceeding 
the principal mystery ; the sacrament itself is called “purification of the 
soul’ *!, We shall now attempt to prove that the Oracle on the three 
virtues has in view this holy Chaldean rite. 

e) We have seen that the ‘‘Rulers’’ are said to ‘‘purily’’. This state- 
ment seems to indicate that they are identical with the ‘‘Rulers of the 
mysteries’’ (reAet&pyas), mentioned several times in the Oracles : there 
are three of these and they are assigned to the three world-circles *. 


3 See n. 274. 

39@ Ponpu., Regr., p. 36°, 5, Bidez (Knot, 6) : *Dicit ctiam Porphyrius divinis 
oraculis fuisse responsum : Nos non purgari lunae teletis atque solis ; ...denique 
eodem dicit oraculo expressum : Principia posse purgare’’ (xe@alpew). Porphyry 
quotes a Chaldean Oracle, as is proved, even if we leave out of account the subject- 
matter of the work, by the mention of the ‘‘principia’’, i. e. dpyai; ef. Bivez, ad loc. 
Porphyry’s interpretation of this Oracle (see Excursus II, n. 94) shows that the 
Oracle referred to three dpyai.. 

31 See ch. v, n. 106. 

53 Psetius, Hyp., 5 (p. 73, 15) mpoceyeis dé tois ouvoyetos tovs teAcrapyes 
tiOéact tpeis nai atrovs dytas * dv 6 péev eumipios, 6 Sé aiPéptos, 6 S2 vAapyne 
Cf. Dam., I, 286, 8; II, 87, 9 (Know, 40). Proclus and his school identified 
the three Teletarchs with the third triad of the vont xai voepa ta&its. These 
come after the first Triad, consisting. of the three Iynges and the second com- 
posed of the three ovvoyeis, and constilute together with these two other 
groups the whole of the vont» xai voeos ta&is. This division is obviously 4 
Neoplatonic construction and cannot be used in re-constiluting Chaldean tra- 
dition. See Excursus VII. 
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Their ;dentity with the ‘Rulers’, rendered probable by the similarity 
af their names 303, may be proved by a scrutiny of phew functions, as des- 

‘hed in the extant texts. According to Proclus’ paraphrase of an 
cele: the first of the ‘Rulers of the mysteries’’ ‘conducts the wings 
of fire’ 3 the second, also known as the ‘‘dominator of the soul’’ 3, 
«eonsecrates’’ the ether ; and the third performs a like function with 
respect to the hylic world *. The attribute “dominator of the soul’”’ 
shows that the second of the ‘Rulers of the mysteries’’ is none other 
than the Lord of the sun, the rays of which draw upwards the soul of the 
Chaldean initiate. -This identification leads to the inference that the 
«wings of fire’’ signify the soul, whose theurgical ascension is accomplish- 
ed, according to another Oracle, upon the vehicle of its “fiery Intellect’ ” 307, 

The first ‘Ruler of the mysteries’’, described as the conductor of these 
‘<wings’’, appears to be identical with Aion, the source of all light, who, 
as we shall see, is designated in express terms as the Ruler and Origin 
of the light of the sun. The third and last of the ‘Rulers of the myster- 
ies’’ must in that case be the Lord of the aery zone, traversed by the solar 
rays in the course of their descent towards the earth. Accordingly the 
three ‘‘Rulers of the mysteries’’ perform, as their very name signifies, 
the principal part in.the ritual of the theurgical elevation. 

{) The fragments we have quoted show that the principal function 
necessary for the accomplishment of the Chaldean mysteries is assigned 
to the sun and to its rays. This doctrine is necessarily dependent on the 
views held by the Theurgists as to the position and the rank of the sun 


—_—____ 


Cf. Dam., II, 195, 8 (Knox, 4h) of 38 Qeoi trois XadSalors THY teAcotiny 
padors, Bapadidsact tHode tis tabews (i.e. that of the Teletarchs, cf. n. 302) 
Bidryta xai dpyoueay amoGalvover tay teActay, : 

** Procu., Tim., II, 58, 7 (Knot, 43) having quoted several fragments of the 
Oracles states : xa! «poxoxpétmp» 6 tois aiBeplois émBeSnxds (see n. 250) gore 
«tTederapynsy. 

“* Proct., Th. Pl., ao, 25 (Know, 4a) 6 én wpatos (tedetépyns)... pvtoyxer 
he Taped rot wupds», d 3¢ wéoos tedetor... tov aifépa, 6 32 tplros THY... LAnY 
T2Acto7, 

** See ch. mr, sect. 2-3. 

"” See notes 396, 398. 
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in the Universe, a point which we will now proceed to investigate, relepat. 
ing the examination and the interpretation of the rites which were SUppos. 
ed to constitute the Chaldean mystery to the next chapter. In the first 
place, we find that some of the opinions held by the Theurgists on the 
matter with which we are concerned conform to the views current in the 
astrophysics of later antiquity. In the Oracle on Aion transmitted 
in the Theosophy, the sun is said ‘‘to hold together with its rays’ 309 
Other Oracles lay stress on its central position in the midst of the seyen 
spheres : it is their ‘heart’ 3, The epithet ‘‘the seven-rayed”’ applied 
to the sun *!° likewise alludes to its functions as the ruler and mover of 
the planets. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of the Chaldeans regarding the origin 


8 Theos. 13, 8 (see note 245) adxtiow ouvéxwvy. 

*” See note 291 6,d,e,f. Cf. also Proct., Crat., 96, 16 (Know, 36), Apollo : 
Tas NAlaxas dpyas els piav Evwow emortpsPzt, «xatéxwy THy tolatepov dpyrv», ws 
70 Ady16v Gyot. This trinify signifies the 2 x 3 planets which are the satellites 
of the sun. Cf. Pamo, De congressu, 8 and Proct., Tim., III, 62, 7, concerning 
the astronomers who situate tév #Asov... pécor taHy éxta Dranjtwv..., cuvdyorta 
xai ouvdsovra tas é@' éxatepa avrod tpiddas. See also Paocy., Rp., I], 291, 1 
and 10. 

Pseitus, Expos., 1159 A (Kao, 33) @2oi 3é (oi X2Adaior) xai dpymoy Arr 
and tis HAtaxis anys xai dpyzyyeA xdy concords with Hyp., 12 (p. 74, 25) 
ai dnpiovpyixai anyai... ds ) tot Alov any? wd THY Adiaxdy dpydyv idpupevy . 
dati yap tay wey yAaxdy apyav b dnpuioupyds aitios... awd 52 tis Hanis mnyns 
(0) dpyinds Atos apodpyetat xal 6 dpyayyeAmds. This construction is based on 
the Proclean scheme anya -dpyal-dpyayyeAo: (see n. 152) and cannot, accor- 
dingly, be regarded as deriving from Chaldean tradition. 

Dam., II, 196, 29 (Know, 65) reports that both the third triad of the voyt?) 
raéts and the order of the three Teletarchs were called in the Oracles ‘‘key” 
(xAeis). The statement concerning the vont ra&ss refers probably to the Orphic 
(see Excursus Id on the confusion of the Orphic and Chaldean SedAoyor) de- 
signation of Phanes (the equivalent of the relevant Platonic order ; see Excursus V1!) 
as xAyida vow (see Kern, Orph. Fr., 82), that concerning the Teletarchs probably 
to the first of the three : Aion; cf. ch. vm, n. 26. We may, however, mention 
that the symbol of the key was attributed also to the god of the sun (Proci., Hymn., 
I, v. 3), and the moon (see ch. vi, n. 200). ; 

°° 6 éwrantis : see ch. Im, Nn. 97. 
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f the solar light was all their own. It was, however, retouched and 
“jaborated by the Neoplatonists ; and it is in this altered form that it is set 
forth in the texts which we shall now proceed to examine. 

Proclus reports that the Chaldeans were persuaded that, besides the 
intramundane, there also exists a transmundane sun ; standing to the 
visible planet in a relationship similar to that of a pattern ‘to its copy a : 
This formulation is clearly influenced by the well known simile used in 
Plato’s Republic and by the distinction posited by lamblichus between an 
intellectual and a visible sun"!2. Nevertheless, it is true that the Chal- 
deans distinguished between two fiery bodies : one possessed of a noetic 
nature and the visible sun. The former was said to conduct the latter. 

According to Proclus, the, Chaldeans call the ‘‘solar world”’ situated in 
the supramundane region ‘‘entire light’’*'*. In another passage, this 


1 Proce., Tim., III, 82, 31 (Kaow, 32 f.) diyas pa Sewpricouer tov #Atov... 
ts é>xdopioy xai Os Uaepndopiov... 83, 13 of ye protinwrato: taY Adyww (see 
Excursus Il) x2i tH dAdtyTa aitot (sc. tod rAlov) thy ev tois tmepxooplors 
mapadedaxacty * exer yap «d HAtaxds xdcpos» xai Td «bAOY Pas», ws al te Xad8aleov 
Phpat Adyoves nal eyed welPonas (cf. Excursus | 0). 

2 Prato, Rep., 517 6, ¢, and under his influence Prutancn, Def. orac., 4o, 
433 D.; Pano, De virt., 104; Quaest. in Gen., IV, 1, in Exod., Il, 51, calls God 
& wontés Ydsos. As for the Neoplatonic references we may mention the oration 
of the Emperor Julian in honour of Helios, and the following passages of Proctus : 
Tim., TH, 89, 27 f.; Th. Pl., 97, 361., 109, 42; Crat., 101, 9 f. and a0. Cf. 
also Proct., Parm., 1044, 9 f. } Gaivopévn tod Alov wepiPopa... dvwbév wobev 
éx tot xpuPlov Gwrds (i.e. tod dyadod, see n. 311) wpocAOoton xai dmepoupavion 
31a xdopov. (Cousin, ad loc. and. Know, 33 read with some Mss. Gaci instead of 
Pawrés and consider the verb as referring to the Chaldean Oracles, but Proclus 
never introduces his quotations from these texts anonymously). See ch. 1, 
n. 158, 

*? See n. 311. Psexius, Expos., 1151 C (Krou, 33, 1), also mentions this 
dogma adding that according to the Chaldeans this ‘‘solar world”’ situated above 
the sphere of the fixed stars ‘‘served the ethereal deep” : xai &AAos ev wap’ atrois 
(8c. roie XaAdaloss) xixdos (sc. above the dwAavijs) 6 HAtaxds xdopos tH aldepin 
F4Ge1 8ovdetww. The three last words seem to be a literal quotation. Cf. Proct., 
Th. PL, 98,17 tév HAtor... dwd taHv aiBepiwy wpocAPdvta Budav. Porphyry (ap. 
Macroa., Sat., I, 17, 70) states that the solar fire originates in the highest part 
of the ether; cf. G. Mau, Die Religionsphilosophie Julians (1908), 25, 5. 
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philosopher states that the supramundane sun was known to themas ‘tim, 
of time’’ 5!" ; an appellation which is related to the nature of Aion, wh, 
‘mingles aeon with aeon’’ and communicates his own movement {, 
the sun**. The reason for his identification with the transmundane 
sun must be sought in the perpetual circular movement of the « fier 
God”’ who, in the noetic sphere, accomplishes revolution after revolution, 
and is, accordingly, represented in the Oracle of the Theosophy treating 
of Aion as a noetic planet. The attribute ‘‘entire light” also fits in with 
the qualities of Aion; for, as he is the source of all intramundane light, 
its as yet undivided substance is contained in him. 

The Chaldean Aion, as interpreted by the Neoplatonists, who identify 
him with the transmundane sun, appears to be mentioned by the Emperor 
Julian in his Oration in honour of Helios. He invokes there a secret 
tradition *!5, according to which the disk of the sun moves over the star- 
less sphere situated far above the sphere of the, fixed stars*!”. This 


“4 Procz., Tim., II, 36, 19 (Krout, 33) xara trav d@avy rai énavaSeSyxviay 
(sc. Snptoupyiav) 6 dAnGéorepos (sc. Atos, according to Plato, see n. 312) 
oupuetpel tH yoduw ta Davta, «xpdvov ypdvos» dv dtexyras nxata THY wepi atrod. 
tay Sedv du@yv. This explains ibid., III, 55, 30 8:0 xai «xpovrov xpdvos» obros 
(0 HA-0s) xzdeisar mapa tois Oeoddyors ws tov pwrioToY éExBalrwy ypdvor, a pas- 
sage which applies the Chaldean attribute of Aion to the visible sun (see G. R. S. 
Mean, The Chaldean Oracles, 1, 78). ; 

"5 qaidy aidveoo’ émtulyvutar éx Seot attou» : Theos, 13, 13; quoted ch. 1, 
n. 46. Cf. also Jon. Gaz., Deseript. mundi, 143 concerning Aion «xai xpdvov eis 
xpovov dAdow épstyera...» The ‘‘supramundane sun’? is called ‘time of time’’ 
as the Paternal Intellect ‘‘Intellect of the Intellect’’ (see n. 184); the two expres- 
sions indicating the origin of Time or of the Intellect. : 

16 Juruan, Orat., IV, 148 A xairor owwacbat xpsioooy Hy: elprioetat 82 buws; 
similarly Orat., V, 172 D (see ch. m, n. 38). As to analogous formulas see 
Losecx, Aglaoph., 740 ff.; Wourr, 110, 15; O. Caset, De philosophorum silentio 
mystico (Giessen 1919), p. 111 ff. , 

7 Juuuan, Orat., IV, 148 A, B (Knot, 32) Adyera: yotv, ef xai py warTes 
étoluws adwodéyorta, 6 Sioxos éwi tis avaotpov Pspeoba: wodAd Tijs awAavous 
tynAdrepos * xai ottw 31 taHv pev DAavwpudvon oby eFe (sc. 6 diaxos) td péo0% 
tpiay 82 tay xdspwv xatd tas Tedeotixds imodéces (as for the continuation see 
Excursus Io). The évac7pos is the ‘ninth’ sphere posited by Ptolemy (after 
Hipparchus). It is situated above the sphere of the fixed stars (cf. Synes., 
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ization of the transmundane sun above the starless sphere may be 
oS to prove the identity of this noetic luminary with Aion, described 
ae Oracle of the Theosophy as ‘‘wending his way’’ ‘‘above the vault’’ 
i the sphere of the fixed stars, where he ‘‘encounters neither the sun, 
oe the moon, nor the stars’ *!*. In the second of the Oracles of the 
ricoh treating of Aion, he is said to generate the ethereal light 
which illuminates the planets (‘‘the sun, the moon and the stars’’) #!°. 
Accordingly, he is both the source of the solar light and the lord of the 


sun. . on, Bs 
One further fragment of the Oracles treats of the noetic origin of the 


sun’s fire. Only two of its verses have been preserved ; though couched 
in enigmatic language, they can be interpreted, for their greater part, 
with the help of our foregoing investigations : 
‘And a fifth, midmost, other fire-containing, life-bringing Fire des- 
cends there (thither?) up to the hylic (ray-) channels ’’ 2, 
The five attributes prove that this Fire designates the sun. For this 
luminary is situated in the fifth of the spheres, if these, including that 


Hymn., II, 14 f.), and is the place of Aristotle’s First Mover. See P. Dunem, Le 
systéme du monde, II, 86 ff., go, 1. 

The three worlds mentioned by Emperor Julian cannot possibly be the Chal- 
dean éumipios, aldép:os, tArios xdopos; they would seem to be identical with 
the vonrdés, voepds, alcOyrés xdspos of Iamblichus, who may have ascribed this 
division to the Chaldwans (who are meant with by the term ¢elestae ; cf. Excursus X). 
The oration of Emperor Julian on Helios is based upon the axiom that the sensible 
sun has its origin in the ‘‘intellective’”’ (voepés) cosmos. 

There seems to be no connection between this teaching and Zoroaster’s doctrine 
according to which the sun is situated above the fixed stars. See Lypus, Mens., 
Il, 6, p- 93, 173 cf. Broez-Cumonr, Mages hell., II, 299, 2 f. 

* Theos., 13,1. 5-8 (quoted ch. 1, n. 46). 

" Theos., 21, 2-4 (quoted ch. 1, n. 52). According to Piato, Rep., 517 ¢, 
3 Sq: (see n. 314) it is the voyrév, which ‘‘generates”’ the light of the sun. 

Proct., Tim., II, 107, 6 (Know, 34 f.) wéxps yap tou xévrpov (of the earth) 
weberor 6 tis Cwoyovlas éyerds, as xai T3 Abytd Ono, diareydpeva wepl tod uécou 
were xévtpav dvabev Snjxovtos Siapaak emi 3d xatartinpd 3id tod xévtooU 

* yiis : 

«Kai wéumtoy uéoov 4X0 wuproxov Eva xaterow 
péxpis ddaiwy dyerav CwnBdprov wip.» 
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of the fixed stars, are counted from above 2?'; it is the mtdmost of the 
seven planets *2?; in contradistinction from the noetic fire, it is called the 
other *23 ; it contains the transcendental fire *2" ; it is life-bringing 325 , We 
may add that this solar fire descends from the transcendent fire 3% in 
channels *”’, which attain the region of the material world and brin 


through their warmth life to the earth 3. Because of this, the sun is 


“ This mode of numbering may be explained by a reference to the heavenly 


aspect of the oracle-giving gods who, for this reason, call the terrestrial zone in 
one passage (ch. 1v, n. 63) the ‘‘deep of the world’’. The Chaldzans apparently 
counted in this case the zone of the fixed stars as the ‘first sphere’’ ; cf. Pseuuts, 
Hyp., 19 (p. 75, 9) & 2wAavis xbxdos wepiéywv tas éxta oGaipas. 

*9 See n. 30g. Proclus (see note 390) is mistaken in supposing that the words 
wéunrov pécov refer to the equatorial zone, the midmost of the five diameters 
(xévroz). On the other hand, the ‘‘centres of the hylic world”’ which according 
to the Oracles ‘‘were fixed upon the world above this world’’, i. e. above the 
hylic world (cf. Simpl. Phys., 614, 2; Knot, 33 ef yap ra Adysa Enon ta xévepa 
Tov tAaiov xdopov ev ta beep atrdy (sc. tov tAaiov xdopor) aiPéps wemyydva: 
[intrans.]) are the three cardinal points situated above the earth; cf. e. g. Lyous, 
Mens., II, 8, p. 26, 20 tpia yap ta tmépyera xdvrpx dvatody}, duets, pecovpdynua, 
and Procu., Crat., 85, 30. See ch. 1, n. 176. 

8 See n. 205 (v. 1). 

5 According to Proci., Tim., IL, g, 16 (Know, 33), the sun was called by 
the Chaldeans «aupds tales» sec n. 329. The same epithet is to be found 
in the hymn to Helios P. Mag., II, 88. Cf. also Lypus, Mens., II, 6, p. a3, 
15; Nonnus, Dion., XII, 36; XXXVIII, 116; K. Retnnarpr, Kosmos und Sympathie, 
373 mentions in this connection Menanver, Rhet. Graec., IX, p. 321 who quotes a 
hymn to Helios describing the god as Gwrds taplas; cf. also Procu., Hymn., I 
(cis HAsov), v. 2 @dous tapia. Those concordances show that the Chaldean 
Oracles are influenced by hymns to the sun. 

5 Cf. Puat., Rep., 509 6, 3; Hymn. Orph., VIII (flAiou), 18 Sans Gas ; P. Mag., 
VII, 529; Proct., Rp., II, 220, 28; Hymn., I (eis Hdsov), v. 9 Swapndos... 
anys... Exwv xAnida xai tralos evi xdopors... dppovine puua... eEoyeretwy ; 
Lypus, Mens. ., IV, 86, p. 135, 14. Other parallels are collected by Cumonr, 
La théologie solaire du paganisme romain (Mém. prés. Acad. Inscr., XIII, 2, 1909), 
p. 462,1, and A. J. Festucitne, Hermetica, Harv. Theol. Rev., 1938, p.17. 

*6 4y6a is ambiguous : if taken to mean ‘‘there’’, it refers to Aion ; if explained 
as ‘‘thither’’, to the earth. 

"7 As to dyerol see n. 329. 

#8 See n. 278. 
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‘ped in one of the Oracles as ‘‘Fire, pourer-forth of Fire’. 
A is foregoing investigations have proved that in the opinion of 
haldeans the light of the sun originates in Aion. As we shall see 
-. the next chapter, the relationship between these entities plays an im- 
in tant part in the Chaldean mystery of immortality; it also accounts 
Dis origin and the function of the ‘«Connectives”” 330. This designa- 
tion applies to the currents of the noetic fire, which are sent forth, at 
the behest of the ‘‘Father’’, the‘‘ Connector of the All’’, from his ‘‘Power’’, 
the «Connective of all Sources’’, through the medium of Aion, towards 
the Sun, the ‘<eonnective of the ethereal world, and from these, by 
means of the solar rays, regarded as the ‘‘hylic Connectives’’, towards the 
earth. These ‘‘Connectives’’ disseminate life, movement and intelli- 
gence throughout the Universe, and preserve its harmonious existence. 
An Oracle describes them as ‘‘those who are endowed with quality 
entire’ *3!, because they descend from the ‘entire light’’ of Aion 32. 
These entities are the vehicles of theurgical ascension. The Oracles 
state that the Chaldeans effected their ‘‘elevation’’ towards their noetic 
goal with the help of the ‘‘Connectives’’ *5, ‘‘enclosed in the three 
Rulers of the mysteries’ *“. Accordingly, the mystery seems to have 


the € 


*’ Proct., Tim., If, 9, 16 (Know, 33) tav Seoddyav dxotwy «wip aupds 
eEoxstevpa» tév HAtov xadovvtwy (for the continuation xai «wupds taplayy sce 
n. 324); %.e. the solar fire is poured out in rays (éxero/) downwards to the 
earth. As to the origin of the Chaldwan expression see Empepocies, 21 B, 35, 
2 Diels Adyou Adyow eEoxeretwv, and Prato, Leg., 66645 wip emi wip dyetetew. 

™° Cf. sect. 11 of this chapter. 

™ Daw., IL, 43, 20 (Knot, 42) 3:0 xai tnd tev Sev of avvoyxeis «dAdmoIOL» 
wapaidiovta rar voepav Siaxdopwv. dAdmot0s is not composed of dAos + wordw, 
as Damascius would have it, but of 8Aos + woids. It is a neologism analogous 
(0 amows (as wavtoris, quoted ch. i, n. 74, is modelled upon povds). 

™ See n. 311. 

™ Proct., Th. PL, 192, 35 80a yap Tey ouventinay Seov xai wapa tois 
Seoupyois 1) avodos emi ras aPpdotous x2i vontas Suvapers. (Sec also ibid., 320, 
1M.). The ouvexrixoi Scot are identical with the Chaldwan ovroyeis; cf. Proct., 
Th. Pl, WV ch. 9- Sce Excursus VI. 

™ Dam., I, 290,17 (Know, 43) of wer teAetapyzt oureldypata tois curoxetar 
MATa TO Nbyi0v. adroi 38 of ounoyeis tpeis clow, 
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consisted in an ascending movement of the soul drawn up by the Solay 
rays towards the noetic place of origin of this ‘‘Light’’. The ‘Ruler, 
of the three world-circles directed this movement; their action bein 
called forth by a magical invocation. Chaldean tradition states that 
three Iynges, called the ‘‘Heights’” ( zzpérntes), were especially assigned 
to the three world-circles**. We may suppose that they were the 
mediators, with whose help the Theurgist communicated in the course 
of his invocation with the three ‘‘Rulers of the mysteries’’. 

h) The analysis of the Oracles treating of the world-preserving entities 
shows us that, according to the Chaldeans, these were divided into 
different categories, which were designated by names descriptive of their 
various functions. We have encountered the following designations : 
‘«Connectives’’, ‘‘Upholders’’ 38°, «*Watching Lightnings’’, Rulers” 
(and the equivalents of this last term *”). All these entities belong to the 
class of the Ideas; and, in the last resort, their various names designate 
the diverse activities of the same order of being. Thus, the potencies 
which fashioned the world are identical with those which watch over 
the harmony of its existence. As all of them belong to one class, their 
functions are not clearly delimited; a circumstance which renders the 
relevant fragments of the Oracles particulary difficult to understand. At 
least some measure of justification must be allowed to the Neoplatonists, 
who used certain Chaldean names of the world-preserving powers as 
attributes of their own divine hierarchy **. 

Our enquiry into the nature of the world-preserving entities began 
with an examination of Chaldean cosmology ; and this was followed up 
by a discussion of theurgy in the proper sense of the word. This transi- 
tion from one branch of Chaldzan lore to another is not due to mere 
chance. It has been shown that even those statements which seem to 


Cf. also Pnoct., Th. Pl., 240, 23. Concerning the triadic division of the fy7*% 
auroyeis and tedetapyat sce nole dot. 

*§ See n. 247 (a) and 250. 

6 guvoyeis, avoxysis (n. 259), Gpoupol (n. 247), apyai (n. 274). 

7 doyinoi warépes (n. 973), xoopayoi (Nn. 971). 

4 See Donns, Proelus. p. 278 f. 
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theoretical are closely bound up with the practice of the mys- 
This connection is a consequence of the basic principle of 
the system, which represents the entities that accomplish the theurgical 
operation as identical with those that rule the Universe ; the selfsame 
ower is drawn upon in the practice of magic and in the organization of 
the Cosmos. Believing this, the Chaldzans could not but regard a full 
understanding of the forces of the Universe as a necessary preliminary 
to theurgy, which aims at dominating those forces. Accordingly, their 
exposition of the system of the Cosmos has a preeminently practical 
object, manifested in the choice of the various themes and in the way in 
which these are dealt with. 

There are many indications which show that the Chaldeans are parti- 
cularly interested in the governance and the cohesion of the world = This 
preoccupation is not due to love of knowledge for its own sake, but to the 
exigencies of magical world-orientation. In the Chaldean system, the 
basic magical belief in the sympathy of all the powers of the world is bound 
up with the conception of a rational organization of the Cosmos, headed by 
a Supreme Intellect, who is both the originator of all the intelligences 
existing in the world and the goal of the human soul which aspires to par- 
ticipate in the eternal harmony. In order to ascend towards the First Prin- 
ciple, it is necessary to have the aid of the powers charged by the Supreme 
Being with the harmonious governance of the various parts of the Universe. 
This aid may be secured only through knowledge of the nature and 
the activity of these powers; a branch of science which is, accordingly, 
indispensable to the Chaldean who wishes to perform the theurgical act. 


be purely 
tery-cult . 


14. God, the Gods and the Angels. —The Chaldeans teach that the 
Universe is one, that it has emanated in manifold gradations from the 
Supreme Being, and that there is a dynamic cohesion between its various 
Parts. The noetic powers subsisting in the orders of the cosmical hie- 
rarchy represent the energy which is at work in the Universe, and render 
thereby manifest the action of the Supreme Principle. At the same time, 
these powers are endowed with individual faculties and function as the 
*xecutors of the Supreme decree. Thus, the mythological character of 
the Chaldean system is not essentially the result of an artificial adaptation 
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of a conceptualistic doctrine to a polytheistic system ; it is rather the Na- 
tural consequence of a mode of thought which regards metaphysical] 
concepts as the agents of the transcendent First Principle. 

We have already treated at some length of the nature of Aion, the 
Supreme God. He reveals, without any intermediary, the inconceivable 
First Being ; and is, for this reason, the Chaldean God par excellence 3: 
As he only ‘‘manifests himself’’ when impelled to do so by a decision of 
the Supreme Father, the Oracles exhort the pious to address their prayers 
to the ‘‘Supreme King of all the blessed gods’’, Whose Intellect and 
Will rule over all the other divine entities *". The Chaldean pantheon 
seems to be organized as a patriarchal hierarchy ; headed by the Supreme 
God, its Creator and Overlord, called the ‘‘Ruler’’ and the ‘Father of 
the blessed immortals’’ *"'. 

Besides the transmundane gods (the ‘‘Father’’, Aion, Hecate), the 
Chaldeans recognize a second class of divine beings : the gods of the 
planets. In the Oracle on Aion transmitted in the Theosophy, Apollo 
affirms that ‘‘no god encounters”’ Aion in his course through the noetic 
sphere, neither the stars, nor the moon, ‘‘nor I myself, who hold together 
with my rays and spread out in the whirl of the ether’ "2. This passage 
proves that the planets are regarded by the Chaldeans as gods. They 
seem to be given the usual Greek names; for Apollo identifies himself 
with the sun **3, and Ares and Titania figure in one or the other Chaldzan 
Oracles preserved by Porphyry as appellations of planets". Moreover, 
we have seen that the designation of the sun as ‘“‘Truth’’, of Mercury as 
‘‘Understanding”’ or ‘‘Wisdom’’ and of the moon as ‘‘Virtue’’ may be 
explained as a metonymic way of naming the Greek planetary gods ae 
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See p. gg f. 

*¢ See ch. 1, n. 67 (v. 1 and 5). 

! See n. 37. 

2 See ch. 1, n. 46 (v. 5-8). 

3 See also the Oracle quoted ch. 1, nu. 186. 

4 See ch. 1, n. 165 (the first Oracle, v. 3). ? 

“5 «Truth”’ as designation of the sun : ch.1,n. 158; ch. m,n. 293. “Under- 
standing” or ‘‘ Wisdom” as appellations of Mercury : ch. mr, n. 184-185. Vit 
tue’’ as appellation of the moon : ch. 1, n. 160, ch. n, n. 83, ch. m, 2. 181. 
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These planetary gods are identical with the ‘‘sons”’ of the hymn the 
Th eosophy, whom the Supreme God ‘‘has begotten in the times’ 3u6 
«Jn the times’” is apparently a mere poetical periphrase, which indicates 
the temporal creation of this class of gods’. This hymn also states 
that the ‘«procreations of the holy Rulers flow’’ from the realm of the 
«father’ *. The verb signifies that they were produced by emanation. 
Their creation (as well as that of all the other divine entities) is referred 
to in the following Oracle, a part of which has already been quoted in 
this chapter, though without the foregoing investigations we are unable 
to elicit its full meaning : 

“The Source and Stream of the spiritual Blessed ones is easy-flowing ; 
for She (the Source and Stream), the first in power, conceives in ineffable 
Wombs, and pours forth on the All a rushing life (dt. birth)” *. 

This Oracle indicates that the ‘‘blessed’’ planetary gods are emanations 
of the Paternal Intellect, called ‘‘the Source and Stream first in power’’ *°. 
As the planetary gods are noetic entities, they are able to cognize in their 
mind the ‘‘Father’’. A Chaldean hymn, very probably addressed to 
the planetary gods, begins : 

‘You, who know the supercelestial Paternal Depth by thinking it’’ *'. 


"* Theos., 27, 5 (quoted ch. 1, n. 96) : «xAdh teav wridwy, obs Hpocas avrds 
ev dpats», 

*” @pa can only mean ‘‘time’’ in this passage, which refers to the xat2 ypévov 
yeventoi Seol. 

™ Theos. 27, 12 «év0ev emeapsiovar yovai dyiwv pay avaxtwv», évOev refers Lo 
the ‘Father’, as is shown by v. 15 «ogo pév yeyadoam. 

™ See n. 64. 
_ ™ The designation onyn... wpwaty duvdues refers to the Paternal Intellect, as 
p peeved by the parallels quoted n. 59-60. The “‘womb”’ is identical with the 
mrpa, seen. 5g. The planetary gods are described as pixapes in Thens., 13, 3 
os 1, n. 46) and 97, 14 (ch. 1, n. 26). 
foes Proc... Crat., 57, 25 (Krou, 18) : «ot rov tméoxocpor warpindy Buddy 
Ij. oo Aéyst wpds zbtovs (sc, Tovs woEpods Seovs) 6 buvos; see Excursus 
614 Pi : Dam., II, 16, 6; ef. ibid., 1, 284, 8; 291, 22; Simpl. Phys., 
ne 3 Proct.., Tim., II, 92, 7 (see n. 353); Pseuus, Hyp., 2 (p. 73, 5) 
ae (se. 76 &v) warp:ndy twa... Budd». Proclus uses watprxds Subds as desig- 

ton of the voyréy; see Excursus VII. Synes., Hymn., II, 973 Mane. Car., , 
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The term ‘‘Depth’’ is applied here to the Pleroma of the intelligibje 
world, called ‘paternal’, because the Supreme God is Himself the noetic 
All 2, The place in which the transcendent god abides is called also 
‘-Silence’’. It is qualified by the attribute ‘‘God-nourishing”’ 3, because 
‘‘every (divine) Intelligence thinks the Father’’ *“ and ‘the noetic es. 
sence is nourishment for him who thinks (it)’’ . We are thus given 
to understand that ‘the planetary gods. are endowed with intellectual 


203 (see ch. m,n. a) : ‘‘Veneraturque... universumque totum infinibilis patris 
profunditate (6v6) coercitum’’. 

The planetary gods are called voepoi panapes in the Oracle quoted n. 65. We 
may accordingly suppose that the hymn quoted in this note was in reality addressed 
lo the xoopzzyoi, who were assigned by Proclus to the voepa ra&ts. Cf. n. 983, 
See also ch. wi, n. 57. 

353 See n. 54-55. 

** Proct., Crat., 63, 25 (Know, 16) : tov vmepovpanoy rémov xai doa «ry 
Seodpéppom oH» Depreidywrar tv warépwv. Proct., Tim., II, 92, 6 6 exer 
vows... éuewenv ev tH warpind Puls (seen. 351) xai dv tH ddbtw xara Tv «Seo- 
Spéupova oryyv». Proct., Ale., 1, 364, 2. Those three texts are silent as to 
the Chaldean origin of the expression, which may, however, be proved by the 
context and by the poetical nature of the attribute; cf. n. 37. ory# is a Chal- 
dean designation of the ‘‘Father’’, see Procu., Th. Pl., 320, 51 (Know, 16) 
avum@épSAyros yap éorw % evwots... tod wpwrou watpds (t.e. Kpdvou = rot anak 
éméxetva)... xai 312 TOUTO Moryapevos» xadeitat tnd tov Sedv. Marpany oryy is 
also mentioned Proct.., Tim., II], 222,14; Crat., 59, 6; Parm., 1171, 4. 
Cf. also Dam., 1, 56, 10; Anon. Taur., II, 20; Synes., Hymn., IX, 50 (60); 
ef. ibid., II, ae. 

1 Dam., LI, 16, 16 (Knot, 19, 1) eipytar yap (wap'atray trav Sedw) «rdvde 
(sc. tov watpixdy vowv) vost was vols Sedvy. 

The preceding remarks of Dam. show that vois cannot signify here human intel- 
lect, but only that of the gods. 

35 Procu., Tim., 1, 18, 25 (Knot, 19, 1) «tpo@y Sé td vontdy 7H voovvtt» 
nata tO Adyidv dots. Crat., 92, 12 “ai yap «tpogs) tO vontéyy gots xara, 70 
Abytov tails voepais diaxocpyoest tHv Sea. We may consequently regard the 
verse as referring to the voepoi Seoi (see n. 351). Cf. also Th. Pl., 261, 473 
Dam., [, 146, 15. The metrical form of the verse may have read : «éstw 4? 
TO vontor (éxeino) tpoGr) vogovts». The combination of the fragments quoted 
n. 354 and 355 is rendered probable by Puato, Phaedr., 247 d 1 Seob davolt 
ve... tTpeBopery. 
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knowledge of the intelligible world. A probable inference is that they 
are supposed to constitute the choir which chants the great hymn to 
the ‘‘Ineffable Father or the Immortals’’ preserved in the Theosophy. 
[ldvra yap evyerar wi» 70d [parov *. They are the ‘“‘sons, begotten 
in the times’’, who pray Him to listen to them *”. They, and none but 
they, are able to expound the mystery of his intellectual emanations and 
of the hierarchic order of His supercelestial court ; for they alone have 
been given the power to ‘‘think the Paternal Depth’ **. Only one of 
them could have disclosed the mysteries of supreme existence to the 
Chaldeans, who wrote them down ; as we know, these divine revelations 
were made chiefly by Apollo **°. 

The rulers of the planets are the only gods inferior to Aion recognized 
by the Chaldeans ; and even they are not fully entitled to divine rank. 
Apollo-Helios concluded the Oracle on Aion transmitted in the Theo- 
sophy with the statement that in reality only Aion, ‘‘who dwells in fire’’ 
is ‘“‘God’’ (without the article) : ‘‘We angels are only a small troop of 
God’’ “6”, Since the planets are subordinate to Aion who imparts to 
them light and perpetual movement, their rulers do not possess that 
portion of individuality which is an indispensable constituent of the notion 
of godhead. The title of ‘‘gods’’ by which they are nevertheless desi- 


gnated inthe same Oracle **! may be a (perhaps unconscious) concession 


** The author of this celebrated diction is Theodorus, the disciple of Iam- 


blichus ; it is delivered by Proce., Tim., I, 213, 2. Cf. Excursus V, n. a0. 

“’ The verse quoted n. 351 contains the self-appellation of the chanters of 
the hymn. . 

“* Synesius, too, seems to have regarded the hymn of the Theosophy as a 
chant of the planetary gods; see ch. 1, n. 58. 

= Theos., 21, 5 (see ch. 1, n. 52). Apollo refuses to answer a question re- 
farding the nature of the Supreme God and forbids to inquire into this mystery. 
But the person who questions him is unlike the Theurgists not an ‘‘initiate’’ and 
has boasted beforehand of his knowledge of natural philosophy ; ef. ch. 1, n. 197. 
In another Chaldean Oracle, the god describes the order of the supercelestial 
World as ‘‘ineffable”’ (4@Oeyxra) adding «oty’ éye, pvotaz». Cf. Procu., Crat., 67, 
"9 (Know, 4o and 55). See ch. m, n. a, ch. iv, n. 98. 

= See Theos., 13, v. 15-16 (ch. 1, a. 46). 

See Theos., 13, 7 00 Seds dvrides, elc. 
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to the dogm of the divine nature of the planets which was generally aq. 
mitted at that epoch. The true rank of these entities, however, is defined 
in Apollo’s statement, which is clearly directed against the doctrines of 
star-worship : they are mere satellites of God and, as such, debarreq 
from active participation in the. governance of the world. 

The Chaldaan hierarchy of supercelestial entities assigns to the angels 
a rank next to that of the gods, and divides them, as we learn from the 
hymn of the Theosophy **, into three groups : (a) the ‘‘holy Rulers”. 
who constantly surround the Supreme Being ; (5) the ministering angels, 
who live ‘‘far’’ from Him, scattered all over the ethereal world, func. 
tioning as the transmittors of the messages of the Paternal Intellect . 
according to another Oracle of the Theosophy, they ‘‘hasten’’, at the 
command of the ‘‘Father’’, to the help of the afflicted pious". (c) The 
angels of the Throne. This differentiation of three groups of angels 
derives, as we have shown, from Jewish angelology*". All three 
of them are of noetic origin, having emanated from. the Paternal 
Intellect. 

The extant Oracles furnish no further details as to the functions of the 
lirst and the third class of angels who, because of their state of permanent 
transcendence, may not have been.in the line of the main preoccupations 
of the Theurgists. For the authors of the Oracles are chiefly concerned 
with the action of the supracelestial upon the intramundane sphere; a 
fact which accounts for the interest which they take in the ministering 
angels, through whose agency the two domains communicate. The 
various groups into which this class of angels was subdivided and the 
specilic function assigned to each of these will be studied in the following 
chapters °°, It seems probable that the Iynges, of whom we have already 


** See Theos., 27, 12-18 (ch. 1, n. 26). 

8 Theos., 34 (ch. 1, n. 76). 

**' See ch. 1, n. 32-37. 

5 See Pseuius, Hyp. 21 (p. 75, 12) of tev Sedv- dwadoi zyyehor* eg'ols a! 
Tay Saipovey dyéra, ai wav ddmarepat, 2i Sé pepmetepa péypt TOY bAmwTaTwY © 
xai peta tovTous oi ypwes, and Oxympiopor, Ale., 22 (Knott, 44). Both authors 
state that the Theurgists divided the spirits commanded by the gods into angels, 
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woken *, constitute one of these groups ; for the accounts of their nature 
: d of their activities concord with those bearing on the ministering an- 
en These, as well as the Iynges, are described as ‘«Powers’’ or thoughts 
i the ‘‘Father’’, who ‘‘speedily hasten forth from Him and back to Him’, 
and function as mediators between Him and the Theurgists. The origi- 
nal bearers of the title ‘‘ferrymen’” (dsamépSysor ) applied to the lynges, 
are Plato’s good daemons who, like the ministering angels of the Theur- 
gists, ‘‘interpret between gods and men, conveying and taking across 
to the gods the prayers and sacrifices of men, and to men the commands 
and replies of the gods” and who also mediate ‘‘all prophecies and magi- 
cal incantations’’ (Plato Conviv. 202 e). These good daemons are 
identified by the later Pythagoreans and Platonists with (Jewish and 
Persian) angels *°’. This assimilation is also one of the bases of Chal- 
dxan angelology. Their common sources account for the similarity 
between the Chaldean doctrine of the Iynges and the angelology of Philo, 
who regards the angels as pure souls, powers or ideas of God, assimilates 


demons and heroes; it is however certain that this classification originated with 
the later Neoplatonists; see ch. v, n. 8. For the Platonists distinguish between 
good and evil demons, while the Chaldwans. use the term exclusively in malam 
partem ; see ch. v, n. 14. The souls of the Theurgists who descend again upon 
the earth were considered by the Neoplatonists as belonging to the class of 
heroes ;'see ch. m1, n. igh. , 

Proclus, when treating of angelology, likewise invokes the authority of the Chal- 
deans ; cf. Rp., II, 255,20 ayyzhor... Sedyv pew tayperat, daipdvwy bé émiorata:. 
xai ob Eevixdy rd dvopa (sc. tay dyyéAwv) xai BapSapov SeocoPias povys (cf. Ex- 
cursus If), dAAd xai [Ait dv KpartAw (407 e 6, 408 b 5) ete. 
~ ™* See sect. 12 of this chapter. 

“” The oldest text which can be dated is composed by Nicomachus of Gadara 
(a Pythagorean and an early contemporary of the Theurgists, see Binez-Cumont, 
Mages hell., II, 283) who refers to the angelology of the ‘‘Babylonians’’ Ostanes 
and Zoroaster. Celsus (ap. Onic., Contra Cels., VII, 68) and Labeo (ap. Avcustine, 
Civ. dei, IX, 19), both of them Platonists who lived at about the same time as the 
Theurgists (see Kroll’s dating of Labeo in Rhein. Mus., 1916, 316), identify the 
oo with the angels,—an identification already taken for granted by Philo. 

ee Cumonr, Les anges du paganisme, Rev. de U’hist. des rel., LXXII, 1915, 159-182. 
See also below, ch. v, n. 8. 
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them to the daemons of Plato, and uses this philosopher's words in de. 
scribing their activity **. 

As we have shown, the Iynges are identical with the ‘‘ineffable magi- 
cal names’’ disseminated by the Paternal Intellect throughout the world. 
so that they should help the human souls to accomplish the theurgical 
‘‘elevation’’ (of which more later on). The personification of these 
names is due to the conceptions of magical science. The Hellenistic 
magicians regard the ‘‘ineffable names’’ with which they invoke the gods 
as hypostases of the divinities to whom they are applied and whose will 
they carry out **. Because of the latter function, the ‘‘names’’ could 
fitly be included by the Chaldans in the group of the ministering angels, 

The ministering angels are apparently also designated by the expression 
‘‘beauteous ears’’, with which, according to the hymn of the Theosophy, 
the Supreme Being hears all things *”. This peculiar appellation may 
be explained once again by a passage of Philo *’', who compares the 
angels with the ‘‘eyes and ears of the King’’ (Persian titles), who hear 
everything and report the afflictions of the creatures to the ‘‘Father’’, 
—a description which again alludes to the disquisition on the good 
daemons in Plato’s Banquet. It concords, almost word for word, with 
the passage of the Oracle of the Theosophy dealing with the activities of 
the ministering angels. The term ‘‘beauteous ears’’ refers accordingly 
to the latter, regarded as divine thoughts or Ideas (ra xd4m), in the 
terminology of the later Platonists *”. 


15. The cognition of the noetic beings. The Chaldean exposition of 
the organization of the intelligible world is not only intended to give the 
theurgists a knowledge of the magical cohesion of the powers of the Uni- 


* On Philo’s angelology see E. Bréuten, Les idées philosophiques et religieuses 
de Philon d’Alexandrie, 126 f. 

*8° Hopener, O.-Z., 1, 682. 

3% Theos., 27, 4. (ch. 1, n. 26) : 

aware’ émdepnougve xzi ixovovt’ ctas xadois». 

31 Paro, De somn:, 1, 140. See Brénten, loc. cit., 196 f. In this passag® 
Philo sets forth Platonizing views.. 

373 See ch. m, n. 55. ‘ 
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yerse ; it also prepares them to grasp the methods which must be used 
in order to gain mastery over these powers. As the world is ruled by 
noetic entities, the ways of communicating with them are also conceived 
as noetic. For this reason, the Chaldeans regard the science treating 
of the cognition of the intelligible world as being of basic significance. 

This central theme of Chald#an theosophy, referred to in numerous 
Oracles, was of particular interest to the Neoplatonists, to whom we owe 
the preservation of several of the relevant texts. Some of these are of 
capital importance, as they enable us to form a sufficiently distinctive 
idea of the main characteristics of this doctrine, and of its relation to 
theurgy in the proper sense of the word. | 

The most instructive of the texts of this group is a lengthy Chaldean 
Oracle quoted by Damascius from the monograph of Iamblichus on 
Chaldean Theology, that fundamental work of Neoplatonic oracular 
exegesis. This Oracle is couched in the obscure symbolic language 
characteristic of the Chaldzan Oracles; every word has a terminological 
significance, which may be discovered by a rigourous interpretation of 
the text and by a comparison with parallel verses : 

‘There is a certain noetic being (7+ vontéy) which thou must think 
with the flower of thought. For, shouldst thou incline thine intellect 
to It, and think It as if thinking something, thou shalt not think It. For 
It (the noetic being) is the Power of circumsplendent Strength, flashing 
with noetic divisions. In good sooth, one should not think that noetic 
being with vehemence, but with the subtle flame of subtle intellect, that 
measures all things—except that noetic being. Thou shouldst not 
think It in a forthright manner, but keeping the pure eye of the soul 
turned away, thou shouldst stretch out the vacant intellect towards the 
hoetic being, in order to learn to know It; for It subsists beyond the 


(human) intellect’? 73, 
aT 


™ Dam, 1,154,124 (Krowt, 11) : paprupotvra: dé ovw xi of abroi (sc. 6 idu6Ayos 
Y tois Xad8amois xai of pet'adror, i. e. in the first place Proclus in his com- 
mentary on the Chaldean Oracles) tovs Seovs, 2v ols exeow Adyouas apos tov 
Szoupy dn (see Excursus Ig, h) : 

1 «Eorw yap tt voytor, & xp} os voeiv véou abet 

2 vy yap erezxims ody rotr xaxsivo vonjoys 
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Damascius observes that these verses define the peculiar nature of the 
cognition of the Primal Being (the highest of all noetic objects) : “This 
cognition is not vehement, and it does not strain against that which a 
to be cognized, nor does it hurry to appropriate the noetic object, but 
it surrenders itself to [t’’ *”. ‘This explanation gives an accurate accoun, 
of the difference between the two ways of cognition : the intentional 
directed to the sensible objects, and the passive, by means of which oN 
may achieve the knowledge of the highest object of thought. 

Two types of thought are contrasted in the Oracle : one seeks to attain 
to the noetic ‘It’ (+z), the other is turned to an object which is fixedly 
and actively regarded by the human intellect. Thought of the second 
type cannot bring about the cognition of the object of thought spoken of 
in the Oracle ; for that is not a definable object. It ‘‘subsists beyond the 
(human) intellect’’, i.e., beyond the scope of this intellect’s conceptio- 
nal thinking ; and cannot be ‘‘measured’’ by it; for it is One, Infinite 
and ‘Indivisible’’*7*. For this reason, he who would recognize it is 


3 dis Te vod", ob xsivo vorjoets * dott +20 anys 
4 adu@iGaois dvrauts voepais otpantovea topaiow. 
Ov &7 xen sPodpdtyt: voeiv +6 vontdn éxsivo, 

6G Adz voou taraod tava Broyl wavra petpovon 

7 BAnv td vonrdy excivo * ypew 3n tovTY voHoU 

8 [Av yap émeyxAwy: cov voiv, xinsivo vorjosis| 

Q Ox atevas, GAA’ ayvov andotpoGov dupxz Céports 
10 ons Puyis teivat xevedv voiv és TO vontdn, 
11 dPpa padns 76 vontor, éwei vou Ew tmdpyer. 

Testimonies : v. 1 is quoted by Psettus, Comm., 1144 B, and v. 11, tbid., 1 148D 
(in the latter passage the text is corrupt). For v. A ef. Proct., Tim., If, 246, 28 
and 256, 25. The Oracle is mentioned Dam., I, 58, 15 (see n. 376). 

Text: v. 2 reads, according to Ruelle, py yap émeyxdivy ws 2v vodv, ndxeivo voroel: 
the text was reconstituted as above by Kroll who used v. 8 which repeats v. 2.— 
v. 6 Thilo followed by Kroll replaced ov8é by AAs and falsified the meaning of 
the whole Oracle.—v. 8, which repeats v. 2, should be omitted, as proposed 
by Thilo. Kroll regards the verse as a parenthesis. 

4 Dam., 1, 155, 9 : ...00x% 7 oPodpa (sc. yviors) nai dvtepeidovce wpds * 
yrwordy oud?  onetdouez gavris wonjoat td vontér, 2AX’ y a@ieion éxuTy exervys 
etc. In the passage which follows Dam. identifies this knowledge with the 
Evwors or dvatawors (see n. 45) of Plotinus; an interpretation which is pro 
bably to be ascribed to Iamblichus. 

5 See n. 56 and 171. ie 
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ined to turn his organ of thought, ‘‘the eye of the soul’, away from 
e ie definable objects, and to stretch it out directly towards the highest 
ae goal. For, the latter can only be cognized by the human intellect, 
ne this is in a state of unpurposive tension and of ‘‘vacancy’’, t.e. 
when it is void of all thought-contents ””°. 

The Oracle defines the noetic being which is to be cognized as the 
«Power of circumsplendent Strength flashing with noetic divisions’’. 
As we have seen, each of these.terms designates in the Oracles a definite 
intellectual order and the faculties with which it is endowed. The ex- 
pression ‘‘Power of. circumsplendent Strength’’ applies to the faculties 
of the Paternal (or First) Intellect “7. His ‘‘fiery’’ thoughts, repre- 
sented as flashes of lightning, are produced through ‘‘divisions’’ that 
measure and limit the All and constitute the Second, world-shaping 
Intellect. Consequently, the apposition ‘‘flashing with noetic divisions”’ 
signifies the totality of the ideas that have issued forth from the First 
Intellect ***. The identity of the noetic essence with the thoughts of the 
Supreme Intellect is clearly stated in another Oracle (in which this view 
is opposed to other theories, of which more later on) : ‘‘The (divine) 
Intellect does not subsist far from the noetic (essence), and the noetic 
(essence) does not subsist apart from the (divine) Intellect’? *”. 

The organ which renders possible the cognition of the highest noetic 
object is designated in the Oracle treating of this question as the ‘flower 


_-_ 


°” dxdotpoBov as well as xevedv demand the complement amo rot ‘ri’. Cf. Dam., 
1, 58, A as to the First Being lacking all determination : anaye, arOpwme, (41) 
BPogevsyuns 6 ti abtd yap TOUTS oe éumodizer wpds THY éxcivov yrwow, Fur- 
ther on (I. 15) in the passage Dam. invokes the authority of the Chaldwan 
Oracles, probably referring to our passage. 
Concerning the expression see Aescu., Coeph., gq dotpoPoiow dupaci. 
See n. 73, 
™ See n. 175. 
” Proct., Tim., III, 102, 10 (Know, 11) and Dam., Il, 16, 20; 57, 26: 
«Ob yap avev vdos (subject) goti vontot xai td vontév 
Ov vot yuwpis Emdpyern. 
According to Dam., II, 16, 18, the ‘‘Father’’ was called in the same Oracle 
‘vorréy» and «Eyaw TO rooty gv gaurd». Cf. ch. vi, n. 4o. 
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of the intellect’’, the ‘‘subtle flame of the subtle intellect that Measureg 
all things’’ and as the ‘‘eye of the soul’. ‘«Flower of the intellect” ;, 
the name applied in the Oracles to the offshoots of the Paternal Intelles, 
by means of which He imparts His essence to the noetic orders. To ey. 
press their reception of this essence the Oracles employ the image of the 
‘‘plucking’’ of the ‘‘fiery’’ (viz. noetic) flowers or fruits. This expression 
is used in the Oracles in the case of Aion and the Forms **". It is note. 
worthy that it also figures in another Oracle treating of the cognition of 
the Ideas. According to this passage, the souls of those, ‘‘who think the 
works of the Father’’ (viz. the Ideas), ‘‘pluck the soul-nourishing flower 
of the fiery fruits’ **'. 

The ‘‘flower of the intellect” with which the highest noetic being must 
he cognized is, as we have seen, offshoot of that which is to be cognized. 
This homogeneity appears to be consequent upon the conception that a 
portion of the Paternal Intellect is commingled with the human soul, 
endowing it with the faculties of this Intellect from whom it descends **, 
The intellectual substance subsisting in the human soul cognizes the pri- 
mordial noetic substance because of its organic affinity with it. The co- 
gnition of the noetic being is an apprehension of like by like, or, more 
accurately, of the whole by one of its parts ™*. 

The particular organ, which apprehends the noetic beings is variously 
designated in the Oracles. ‘Subtle flame of the subtle intellect” is an 
expression synonymous with ‘‘flower of the fire’, which derives from 4 
similar image ; the Greek word for flower (@v6os ) applying also to the finest 
qualities of a substance“. The attribute ‘‘subtle’’ connotes the imma- 


“0 See n. 141, n. 1977 (v. 14). 

" See ch. um, n. 84, 87, 142. 

a are ch. m,n. 8. Cf. also Mart. Cap., II, 206 (see ch. m, n. 3). ‘florem 
ignis”” 

ae The expression 4vfos vow coined by the Chaldwans signifies in Neoplatoni¢ 
terminology the organ of supra-rational cognition. Cf. the passages quoted by 
Know, 11, 1 and Koca, 154 ff. 

34 Like ‘flower’ and ‘fleur’, 2vOos signifies the fines! quality of an essence- 
Cf. Lucretius, I, goo, ,,flammai... flore’’, compared by the modern comme? 
tators with Arscn., Prom., 7... The two poets pxobably modelled themselves up" 
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‘al nature of the substance ***, while the apposition ‘‘that measures 
ai things” refers to the faculty of thought, inherent in the noetic Fire. 
ically; sceye of the soul’’ is a well-known and widely used simile coined 
by Plato with a view to expressing the ability of the human intellect to 
contemplate the ideas. 

Besides these figurative expressions applied to the organ of intellectual 
vision, we encounter in the Oracles a series of kindred hyperbolic desi- 
gnations. These may be likewise found in the writings of the Platonists, 
Fon which they were taken over by the Chaldeans. However, the latter 
differ from the former by the occurence of bolder flights of mystical fancy. 
The licence of poetic diction permitted them to express with less restraint 
the excentricity of their spiritual mood. 

One Oracle describes the organ of thought as a ‘‘fiery intellect’? **”, 
because the thinking portion of the human soul derives from the primor- 
dial noetic Fire. Another Oracle enjoins : ‘‘Let the immortal depth of 
the soul be opened, strongly spread out all the eyes upwards” **, The 
expression ‘‘immortal depth of the soul’’ is synonymous with the ‘‘eye 
of the soul’’ closed, according to the teachings of the Platonists, when 
human Psyche succumbs to bodily temptations °°. The term ‘‘Depth”’ 
is applied in the Oracles to noetic space *; in our passage it figures as 


Iliad, IX, 219 adtap éxei wupds avOos ivémtato, according to the variant preferred 
by Aristarchus ; ef. A. Jann (quoted n. 18), note 77. Juin, Orat., IV, 134 A, 
describes the rays of the sun as 4r00s @wrdés and Prorinus, VI, 7, 32 the First 
Being as é»Oos xdAXovs. Cf. also Max. Tyn., XIX, 9 n. 

“* The Oracle seems to have imitated Empedocles, 21 B, 84, 5, Diels : Qas 
BE a d1abpdoxoy, dcov tavawtepov Her. See also note 138. 

306 Piato, Rep., 519 b 3; 533d a. 

“” Pseuius, Comm., 1140 B (Knout, 54) : «dxreivas mipiov voiv 

Epyov én’ evocGins pevordy xai copa oadoetsy. 

is second verse will be explained ch. mm, n. 80, 159 ff., ch. v, n. 72. 
F Psettus, Comm., 1137 B (Knott, 51) : «Oiyvtabw Puyis Babos tpCporoy, 
aig [32] ware apdnv éxméracov avw».. Cf. Proct., Exc. Vat., 193, 1. As 
° Pseltus’ explanation see n. 4oo. 
aii} The metaphor ute 7d dupa Puyis is familiar to Philo (as Krout, 51, 2 points 

- See also Procu., Th. Pl., 7, 27 et passim. 


a 
”* See n. 354 ‘(warpinds PvGés). The expression vontd» Ba0os is frequently 
Used by Proclus. 
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a designation of the place in which the ‘‘spark”’ of the divine Intelleg, 
‘bound up” with ay soul’s substance subsi ts *°'. The hyperbol, 
expression ‘‘all eyes’’ is meant to indicate that the passage refers not to 
the two bodily organs of vision, -but to the ‘‘eye of the soul’’, the 
‘‘noblest’’ eye, as it is called in another Oracle “2. The “spreading out” 
of this eye “‘upwards’’ corresponds to the ‘‘stretching out’’ towards the 
noetic goal enjoined by the principal Oracle of this group. In another 
fragment, the glances of this ‘eye of the soul’’ are described ag ‘in. 
flexible rays’’ 3°, The attribute designates the immediate character of 
this pure vision ‘‘upwards’’; it marks it difference from the cognition of 
the sensible objects towards which the human intellect ‘‘inclines’’ 3% 
in oblique fashion. 

Other accounts of the supreme vision are focussed upon a different set 
of images ; they do not describe the apperception of the spiritual organ 
of vision, but the soul’s ascent towards the noetic goal. Equivalents of 
these spatial representations are known from the writings of Plato (es- 
pecially from the seventh and eighth book of the Republic, the Phaedrus 
and Phaedo) which enable us to explain the variations of Chaldean ima- 
gery. The ascent to pure vision is seen in contrast with the lowly con- 
dition of the soul ensnared in the body and aspiring upwards to its place 
of origin, a conception also derived from Plato. The simplest formu- 
lation of this idea is to be found in the following Oracle : 

‘‘For the divine is not accessible to mortals who think bodily (thoughts), 
but only to those who hasten naked upwards, towards the height” ™”. 


' See ch. m,n. 8. 

9 See n. 4o3. 

See n. Aod. 

* See n. 373, v. 2 : «hy yao émeyxAivys adv votyn. 

“8 Proct., Crat., 88, 4 (Know, 52) : 

«O00 yop eGinta + Qcia Bpotois tois oda vooiat, 
GAN’ bec08 yupVATES arw onetdouct wpds bos». 

Proclus quotes yupe#res from the Chaldwan Oracles, Ale., 433, 16; 465, 103 
without mentioning them Mal. Subs., 229, 25; and with reference to the ritual 
of the mysteries of Eleusis Th. Pl., 7, 16 : yupviras, ws av exeivor (sc. ev tals 
tov tedetov dytwtdtas, sce ch. iv, n. 39) Pxien, tov Sedy perarzuCaver. 
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As the two terms ‘sbodily’’ and ‘‘naked’’ are antithetical, the latter 
early refers to the state of the soul divested of her attachment to corporeal 
shige: The ‘height’’ towards which the soul ought ‘‘to hasten’’, is 
eae in another fragment as her place of origin and as the “light 
and the rays of the Father’ 3%. The reason for the twofold designation 
af this noetic substance is to be soughtin the doctrine of the First 
Paternal Intellect who causes the ideas ‘‘to flash in divisions’’. It is 
these ideas who are the ‘‘rays of the Father’. 

The soul ascending to the noetic goal is represented in the Oracles as 
a charioteer ; an image obviously related to the myth in Plato’s Phaedrus : 

«sPull the reins of the Fire with a wholly unadulterated soul” *’. 

The term ‘‘Fire’’ is applied in this passage as in so many others to the 
noetic substance of the human intellect that subsists in the soul; in the 
course of the ascent it spreads, as it were, its wings and serves as the 
soul’s vehicle 3%. Accordingly, the power to elevate inherent in the 
human intellect is described in another Oracle as the ‘‘Fire’s wing’’ *"". 
This ascent can only succeed, if the soul has been purified from all bodily 
defilement and has been re-transformed into the ‘‘unadulterated’’ pri- 
iordial substance“. Through this lustration, it becomes endowed, 


The comparison derives in this instance from Protinus, 1, 6; 7; cf. Kocu, 167 f. 
See also Prato, Gorg., 524d 5 : émesdav (Puy) yupvwOF tod odparos..—For 
tois pa voovor see ch. v, n. 80; for owevdove: see n. 396 and Ao3. 

“* Psetwus, Comm., 1144 D (Krou, 52) : 

«Xpy ce oneview apds td Ptos xzi wpds Darpds atyds, 
Evbev éméuGOn cor Wuyxr) wordy Ecoapévy voor». 

Concerning the second verse see ch. m, n. 14 and 17. As lo omevdew etc. 
ef. Tama. , Myst., II, 6, p. 82, 12 : rods éwi rd wip omeviorras (continued ch. v, 
us 5) and n. 403. 

” Pseuuus, Comm., 1133 C (Know, 53) : «llavtdbev dwhdorm puyy aupds 
via vzivoyy, : 

** Psellus’ interpretation ad loc., 1133 D : “Hvia’” 3é “sou wupos”’ ris Tolaltys 
Puxns THs Scoupymijs éorw 4 Cais etAvros (see ch. m, n. 124) evépyeia, dvarel- 
vouga tov vuiv tov wupivoy (see n. 387) els adtd td Seiov Bas. 

* Seen. 306. The idea that the soul is winged seems to be alluded to by 
the verb éxmérazov, quoted n. 388. 

‘" Psetus, ad loc., explains &mAactos Puy as ty andpGwroy xai adtatinwrov 
(correct, from the etymological point of view, but not in fact) ) tv 2nAovararyy 
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in the words of another Oracle, with the ‘‘swilt mobility’’ of a vehicle any 

The human body clogs the soul as this strives upwards. Its affections 
lie heavy on her, drag her downwards or hold her fast to the ground. 
This is the reason of the Oracles’ exhortation : 

‘Being a thinking mortal, thou must curb the soul, that she should 
not be dashed against the ill-fated earth, but should be saved’? “2, 

The vehicle of the soul, weighed-down by the load of corporality, 
descends towards the earth and is in danger of sinking on to it. It must 
be curbed, or, in other words, as the following Oracle (already quoted 
in part) explains, its besetting passions must be held in check : 

‘‘Flee swiftly from the earthly passions, flee far from them, thou that 
possessest the most noble eye of the soul and the inflexible rays, in order 
that the oppressive rains of the body be pulled by the pure soul and the 
ethereal resplendence of the Father’ “". 


(the pure soul is according to the Platonists 44A% @tois) xai xaBapwraryy (correct ; 
cf. the Oracle quoted n. 403, v. A : éx x20apis Puyys). 

Psellus’ interpretation of ‘wawréOev’ (dwd tis voepas Suvdpews nai tnd Tis 
Sizvontings xai dwd THs 80€a07xFs) is founded upon the Neoplatonic doctrine 
regarding the faculties of the soul; his explanation 1137 C of ‘puyis Pabos’ 
and ‘dupata” (see n. 388), which agrees with Exc. Vat.. 193, 1 (Know, 4), is 
based upon the same principle. 

See ch. in, n. 4. 

*°§ Lypus, Mens., I, 11, p. 3, 5 (Knout, 5a) : 

«Xv b¢ yadwaos puxyny Bpotdy dvta vontér, 
6Ppa pH eyxtpon xOovi Svepdpw, GAA cawHF». 

An allusion apud Synes., Insomn., 1296 D péxpis éyxdpon tad pédavt xai dpGin- 
veGer ywpd (concerning the two attributes see ch. v, n. 15). vontés is apparently 
used instead of vontixés (sec Livpett-Scort-Jongs, s. v.) Lydus himself indicates 
the Platonic passage upon which the Oracle is modelled (it is Phaedo, 81 c, not 
Phaedrus, 253 ff.; as stated by Wuensch). For éyxtpoy see, however, Phaedr.. 
ah6e¢ 3). As to sawp see n. 387. 

‘3 Dinvmus, De trinitate, III, 21 (Micne, P. G., XXXIX, goA B) : 

«@2b) e taxos (x)Goviwy waldwy amo, tyAdce Peiye, 
puyis dupes PéptoTov éywy xxi andhivdas abyas, 
cdpatos as avéyorto péya BolOorta y2dhwa 

éx xaOapiis Puxns te xai alOepins watkds alyAns. 
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The curbing of the body is brought about by the purification of the 
soul from the influence of the corporeal affections and by the vision 
of the ideas mediated ‘‘by the ethereal resplendence of the Father’’ “5. 
Here the Platonic image of the Soul’s chariot is taken over in its original 
form. The pure intellect is represented as the driver arid the subduer 
of the horses, symbolizing the passions, which threatens to drag the cha- 
riot downwards. 

The movement of the cognizer towards the noetic goal is figured in 
the following two verses of the Oracles by a different image : 

«The mortal that has approached the fire, will obtain light from 
G od” AVG | 
This fragment may be compared with a verse of the Oracle on Aion 


transmitted in the Thevsuphy : 


The terminology, form aud contents of this quotation, which Didymus des- 
cribes as a pagan oracle (oi éw, see ch. 1, n. 67), prove its Chaldean origin. 
As to @edye, cf. ch. 1, n. 171 and ch. iv, n. gg (v.9). The theme of the swift flight 
derives from Prato, Theaet.,176 a, 8 : 3:6 x2i wespaoOas yor) evOdvde exeice (inter- 
preted by the Chaldeans as well as by the Platonists as referring to the world 
of the Ideas) @uyeiv 67: tax1072. In other Oracles, ,,haste’’ is expressed by the 
verb ometdew; see n. 395-396. Cf. Norven, Agnostos Theos, 107, 2; Harper, 
Uber Ciceros Somnium Scipionis (Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, VI, 
3, 1929), p. 191,13; A.J. Festucitne, Hermetica, Harv. Theol. Rev., 1938, p. 8, 
41. An allusion to this locus classicus is contained in Plotinus’ celebrated formula 
VI, 9,1: Quy) pévov pos povoy; cf. also III, 4, 2 : 316 Getyew dei wpds TO avw. 
See also Prato, Phaedo, 65 d 1 (sh tov GsdoadGou Yuyr))...7d odpa... Betye: and 
80 4, as well as Pano, Leg. All., III, 172 : 0 ov Seov dpav Puyy ty ane trav 
wabev pedrerd, and passim. As to v. aa, see n. 391. For v. 2}, seen. 392. 


For v. 3 see Piato, Phaedr., 253 {f.; Phaedo, 81 ¢ (quoted n. 4oa). For v. 45 
see n. hod. 


“ See also n. Soo. 
“* The designation of the noetic essence as aiSepiy (instead of éutupin) warpos 


alyAy is due to their being mediated by the solar rays; sec n. 4o7 and ch. m, 
nh. 106, 


“* Tamblichus ap. Procu., Tim., 1, 211, 20 (Know, 53) regarding the éuwé- 
Ge the fourth degree of prayer (see n. 291 ¢) + obtws yap attiy xader +6 
Yiov: 


4TH wupi yap Bpotds éumeAczas Sedbew Pdoe Eerr. 
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«¢Whoever touches the ethereal fire of this God, cannot tear his heart 
away” 407 

In both passages, ‘‘Fire’’ signifies the noetic substance ; this is clearly 
shown by the sentence following upon the second quotation : ‘For this 
fire has no power to burn’’. Thus, the terms ‘‘approach”’ and “touch” 
are in fact equivalent to ‘‘reaching out’’ and ‘stretching out’’.— 

These descriptions of the cognition of the noetic objects in the terms 
of the sensible world seem at first to be figurative accounts of purely 
spiritual experiences. This view appears to be confirmed by the signi- 
ficance which the Neoplatonists attach to the Chaldean images : they 
use them to figure the mystic act of spiritual self-perfection ‘. How- 
ever, a closer examination of the quoted fragments and the comparison 
of these with another group of Oracles show that these images drawn 
from the external world reflect the internal experiences called forth by. 
the theurgical act. . 

In the last verse we have quoted there is for the first time a clear men- 
tion of the particular noetic order, which brings about the vision of the 
Ideas. This is effected by the god Aion who sends forth all the noetic 
light spread out over the world. According to a quoted fragment it 
is from this Chaldean deity that the ‘‘mortal will obtain light’’. This 
light is identical with the highest object of thought, the cognition of 
which is described in the principle Oracle of this group; a conclusion 
which is warranted by the following Oracle : ‘Those who think the works 
of the Father (1.e. the Ideas), ...repose in God (without the article, 2. ¢. 
Aion), inhaling the mighty flames that descend from the Father’. 
Aion, the ‘‘Father-begotten Light’’, receives his Fire from the Supreme 
Being and transmits it to those ‘‘who think’’, so that they are filled with 
it. Thus, the general account of the metaphysical act of cognition, 1.¢. 


67 Theos., 13, 10 f. (see ch. 1, n. 46) : 
«ot xev éxewou 
apapevos wupds aiPepiov Saicer’ ts TOP" 
ov yap éyet S2iny...» 
Concerning aifepiov, see n. 405. 
48 See Excursus IV, 1; V, 2; VIII C. 
9 See ch. in, n. 84 and 142. ; \ 
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of the ascent towards the noetic light or the approach to it, are intended 
to elucidate the peculiar nature of the soul’s union with the light that 

roceeds from Aion. As we shall show in the next chapter, this union 
was the supreme goal of the Theurgists ; it could only be attained through 
initiation into the sacramental mystery of immortality. Accordingly, 
the gnoseological expositions and the figurative descriptions that have 
been quoted bear on spiritual experiences called forth by definite cultual 
actions, with which they are correlated. For instance, the spatial suc- 
cession of the degrees of the soul’s elevation marked in the mystery by 
theurgical rites was interpretated in the quoted Oracles as symbolizing 
the qualitative sequence of an immanently spiritual experience. 

The practical identity of the cognition of the noetic objects with the 
mystery of the elevation of the soul towards the divine light is also proved 
by the passivity characterizing the organ of thought while the act of 
cognition takes place. This act is described in the principle Oracle of 
this group as a ‘‘stretching out’’ of the ‘‘eye of the soul” towards the 
noetic goal accompanied by the intentional suspension of all discursive 
thinking. This account defines the purposive character of this spiritual 
act, but not the way in which the perception of the noetic object may be 
achieved. The Oracle which states that the soul ‘will obtain light from 
God’’ proves that the functions of the organ of thought in the course of 
the act of vision are of a receptive nature. A fuller account will be found 
in the Oracles treating of the mystery which are quoted in extenso in the 
following chapter. They describe this act as a union of the soul with 
the divine light which inclines towards it. The soul absorbs it, is ‘‘en- 
ebriated”’ by it and ‘‘reposes”’ in it. These and similar images show 
that the process of ‘‘cognition’’ was not regarded as an autonomous act 
of apprehension, but as the state of being filled with the divine light. 
The intellectual concepts express mystical experiences. Human reason 
18 transformed from an instrument of dialectical thinking, into the organ 
receiving the divine light, through which the noetic object is imparted 
to the purified soul. As we shall see, this mystical transfiguration of 
Plato's doctrine of metaphysical cognition conforms to a general tendency 


characteristic of the Platonism of the period in which the Chaldean 
Theurgists lived. 
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Owing to their assimilation of illumination received in the course of 
the sacramental mystery with metaphysical vision, the Chaldeans cou), 
adopt for their own ends the relevant doctrines of the Platonists. Thi, 
usurpation was legitimated by their contention that it was the realm of the 
Ideas which was the object of the vision accorded to them in their myste- 
ries; that realm which Platonic philosophy strives to cognize. Plato 
compared the illumination accompanying the vision of the Ideas with 
that experienced by the initiate at the culminating point of the mystery "19, 
The Chaldeans, on the other hand, used the image of philosophical 
vision in order to represent the illumination of their initiate. Their 
equivocal mode of expression gave the Neoplatonists the possibility to 
interpret the injunctions of the Oracles concerning ritual ceremonies as 
figurative expressions of spiritual experiences ; they could thus identify 
the Chaldean mystery of the ascent of the soul towards the divine light 
with the Plotinian intellectual process of self-perfection which is inde- 
pendent of all external action. The greater part of their injunctions 
relating to the accomplishment of the Chaldean mystery of immortality 
receive in the texts in which they have come down to us a spiritual inter- 
pretation. The discovery of the veritable Chaldean conceptions, which 
are veiled by this interpretation, will be one of the main objects of the 
next chapter, which attempts to re-constitute the theurgical mystery. 


0 Praro, Conv., 20g e 5f., 2108 4. Phaedr., a4ge7, 2505. Cf. Pruranct, 
De Iside, 77, 382 D. Quaest. Conv., VIIE, 2; 718 D. Cremenr Atex., Strom-, 
V, 113 714, 2. , 


CHAPTER III 


THEURGICAL ELEVATION 


Theurgical elevation, known as dvzywy/', is the chief mystery of 
the Chaldean sacramental community 2, its goal being the immortali- 
zation of the soul*. In order to reconstitute, as far as possible, the 
doctrines underlying this initiation and the rites accompanying it, the 


' On the significance and origin of the term dvzywyj see Excursus VII. 

* That the Chaldean Oracles treated not only of a mystery science but also 
of a mystery cult, is suggested by the appellation ‘‘Mystes’” applied to the Theur- 
gists (see ch. u, n. 359 and Proct., Tim., IL], 271, 24 (Know, 55] xara tay 
(sav) Seav atta Prijunv, iv toils ézutay pio7ats wapédocar) and expressly stated 
by Proct., Rp., 1, 198, a9 : trav ev dwoppijros Spwudrwy wapa trois Seovpyois. 

* The following testimonies prove that the immortalization of the soul was the 
geal of the chief sacrament of the Chaldeans : 

(a) Proct., Rp., I, 152, 10 calls the consecration tov wap trois Seoupyois tis 
Wuyis dwabaveriopdy ; see n. 32. 

(6) Manmianus Caretta, De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, If, 102-207, describes 
the deification (cf. ibid., 207 ‘‘apotheosin’’) of Philologia, guided by Athanasia, 
the daughter of Apotheosis (cf. tbid., I, 140), after the pattcrn of the Chaldean 
mystery of immortalization. See J. Biwez, Un faux dieu des oracles Chaldaiques, 
Rev. de philol., XXVII, 1903. 79 Mf.; Ipem, Note sur les myatéres néo-platoniciens, 
Rev. belge de philol., VII, 1998, 1477 {T. ; Brvez-Cumonr, Mages hellénisés, IT, 285, 
n. a. The details of this description are explained gh. 1, n. 39, 40, 43, 117, 
974, 350, 381; ch. m, n. 71, 97, 195. 

(c) Ponpuyr., De regr. anim., p. 39°, 2 (see also 28", 20) attacks the Chaldean 
dogma that ‘the soul can be immortalized by the theurgical sacrament” (purgatione 
theurgica . animam ... immortalem ... non posse fieri. See Excursus II. 

Pe ie prayer of the Emperor Julian in which he asks for ‘‘perfection in theurgy”” 
ewise refers to the promise held out in the Chaldean mystery of immortality ; 
See n. 141 and ch. v, n. ho. 
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relevant fragments must be arranged and assorted. This task will be 
undertaken in the present chapter. 


1. The Vehicle of the Soul.—Like all ceremonies of this kind, the 
Chaldean mystery is preceded by ritual ablutions, intended to cleanse 
the impure body and soul. These are described by Psellus, who draws 
upon Proclus, in the following passage : 

‘‘The Chaldean says that we cannot be borne upwards towards god, 
unless we strengthen the vehicle of the soul by material sacraments, 
For he believes that the soul is purified by stones, herbs and conjurations 
and consequently becomes more agile with a view to the ascension’’ *, 

The ritual of this purification of the soul will be discussed in the 
next chapter®. The purpose of the ‘‘material sacraments” is, accor- 
ding to Psellus, the strengthening of the ‘‘vehicle of the soul’’. This 
term designates the organ, with the aid of which the Chaldeans accom- 
plish the theurgical ‘‘ascension’’. 


The theosophists of later antiquity taught different versions of the 
doctrine of the ‘‘vehicle of the soul’ (éynya yuyis)®, a term which 
an Oracle quoted by the Neoplatonist Hierocles’ proves to have been 


* Pseutus, Comm.,.1132 A (cf. Bivez, C. M. A. G., VI, 142, 2) 6 52 Naddaios 
otx adhws Gyoiv Huds dviyzoba weds Sedv (see Excursus VIII, B, 4) ef py 
duvapdcopen th THs Puts dynes 3a Tay bAmey tereta@v: olstas yap xabaipecbat 
Thy Puy Alors xai woats xai enwdais, ds evtpoxov eivat wpds ava6aow. Cf. tbid., 
1199, 1) teAco7 x 82 emsThun éotiv 4 olov tedotca Thy Puy bia THs TOY 
évraid’ tray Suvdpews ; see Excursus X, a. 3urapzéw figures here as a magical term 
as in P. Mag., IV, 196; XXII b, 23.—etrpoxzos (vor Homerica, used by Prato, Tim., 
37 ¢, 2, see Proct., Tim., Il, 312, 22 f.) refers to the ‘‘vehicle’’ (6xua) of the 
Chaldwan ‘‘elevation’’. See also Henwus, ad Plat. Phaedr., 246 ¢, 6, p. 131 Ast. 

* See ch. iv, n. g ff. 

* An excellent account of the history of the doctrine is given by Dovvs, Proclus, 
313 (f., Appendix II ‘*The astral body in Neoplatonism’’, in which the Chaldean 
Oracles are only mentioned incidentally (318, 6, 320, 2). See also Cumont, 
Rel. Orient., 289, 69. . 

In this case, as in all the others, we shall restrict ourselves to determining the 
special function of this widespread doctrine in the Chaldean system and cult. 

” Hreroctes, In Carm. Aur., p. 214, 2, Needham (p. 478 b, 20, Mullach) wepi 
16 avyoeidés nudy capa, d nai « puyas Aewrov Sxnuay (Penthemimeres) oi xonopoi 
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adopted by the Chaldeans, together with the substance of the theory 


which it implies. 
The Chaldean modification of this doctrine was determined by their 


eneral view of the nature and the destiny of the human soul. The 
fragments give us some insight into their beliefs relating to this pro- 
blem. The most important text bearing on the composition of the 


human soul reads : 
«Having mingled the Spark of the Soul with two like-minded facul- 


ties, with Intellect and divine Will (the Father) added to them as a 
third chaste Eros, the Binder of all things and their sublime guide’ °. 

Consequently, the human soul is composed of a spark of the Cosmic 
Soul, mingled with portions of the ‘‘Paternal Intellect’’ and of «* Will’. 
Both faculties of the Supreme Being are called ‘‘likeminded’’, as each 
of them conforms in its actions to the other’. To them Eros is added 10 


xahotow. The Chaldean Oracles are designated as yen snot by Porphyry and by 
Damascius ; cf. Excursus 1p. In a preceding passage, Hierocles cites another 
Chaldean expression without stating its origin; see n. 66. 

Know, 47 could not find an indubitably genuine Chaldean text containing 
the term dynpa.. Psellus (see n. 4) is suspect, as Proclus whom he follows could 
have inserted the expression. The Neoplatonists with the exception of Porphyry 
(see n. 26) do not invoke the authority of the Chaldeans when treating of the 
doctrine of dynpz. 

* Lyous, Mens., I, 11, p. 3, 14 (Krowt, 26) : Td Adytov SAyv THY Puxry (not 
the Cosmic Soul, 4 8Ay yuyx, but the individual soul as a whole) tprada Selav 
Wapadiswor. Pyoi yap o avrds (sc. 6 N2Adaios). 

«Wuxyaiov onwhijoa suai xpdoas dpovorzs, 
v@ nai vebpats Seip, éG’ ols torrdv dyvdv Epwra 
ouvdetindy wavtwy émBrtopa cepvor enue». 
The subject is 6 watyp. A part of the last last verse is quoted by Puoct., Ale., 
372, 31. This fragment was possibly continued by the isolated verse quoted 
by Lyous, Mens., II, 8, p. 28, 7 (Know, 18) 

i Thode yip éx tp ddos wav wvetpa wathp exépaaces. 

See ch. i, n. 49, No. 9. The corrections proposed by Know, 26, 1, who 
replaces vedpare by ovedpati, and by Tueten, Porphyrios und Augustin (Schriften 
der Konigeberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, 1933), 52, who replaces it by vwapats, are 
consequently unnecessary. . 

"* See ch. u, n. 238. 
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The faculties of the human soul are determined by the specific combj. 
nation of its noetic constituents. The Spark gives it immortal life nN 
the. Intellect the ability to think divine things, Will the decision ‘i 
descend to earth and to return from there to the realm of the Doetic 
beings !; finally Eros, who binds together the parts of the soul, keeps 
alive the nostalgia for the divine '?. Accordingly, the various sub. 
stances of the soul have a natural tendency to return to the place of 
their supramundane origin. 

The human soul descends into the body provided with these spirj- 
tual faculties. In the words of an Oracle, she is ‘‘sent forth from the 
Father’s Light and rays, after having been clothed with Intellect’’ “. 
this Intellect is identical with the first constituent of the soul. Will 
and Eros are not specifically mentioned, because their faculties are 
included in the divine Intellect ; «« Will’? being merely a mode of divine 
thought '® and Eros being ‘‘sown’’ into every noetic order '. 

The newly created soul descends at the command of the Supreme 
Being ‘7. As in the case of all His volitions this command and its reali- 
zation are simultaneous '* : 


"See ch. u, mn. 79. 

™ See n. 17 and 51. 

'? See ch. u, Sect. 10, and ch. v, n. 17. 

' See ch. u, n. 396. For évvvpai see n. 55 and ch. u, n. 233 : «Epos... 
éooipevos wupi wip cvvdéopiov». The literary model was Iliad, XIV, 282 : Hépa 
éooapnévy, 

§ See ch. m, sect. 3. 

* See ch. u, n. 232 (v. 2). 

-” Pseuius, Hyp., 24 (p. 75, 23) rev 32 puerépwv, Paai (oi XaAdaios) puxor 
aitta ditta wy) aia, b te Gatpixds vols xai  wnyaia Yuyy (1. e. the World-Soul). 
tov wév yap watépa Edxtoa: atriy (sc. tH dvOpwrivmy Puy) dw 'éxeivns (sc. THiS 
wnyaias Puxis) xai xedevoat wpoedOciv. The two verbs éAxtoa: and xsAevozt 
seem to be quotations from an Oracle. See also Ivem, Hyp., 26 (p. 75, 31) 
nai wponAber pev CU avOpenivy Puy) dno tis wnyaias naTa CovAnsiw watpds, 
and Expos., 1152 D : xzi xztaSiGalovorw 82 tv Pox ... 514 CotAnow amar piniy 
(see ch. u, n. 4g, No. 4). The three statements of Psellus concord with am 
Oracle quoted ch. un, n. 396 (cf. éwéuGn). 

See ch, mu, n. 165, 
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«The Father thought this, and the mortal was already ensouled”’ *. 

The origin, nature and destiny of the human soul are the particular 
theme of another Chaldean Oracle. A feature of its literary presen- 
tation merits special interest, namely the fact that it is delivered by 
the souls themselves. Proclus, followed by Psellus, reports that the 
Chaldeans used to conjure up souls®. We may, accordingly, infer 
that our Oracle contained the answer given by invoked souls to the 
question as to their existence before they entered the human body and 
after this event 2'. Two verses of this oracle are extant : 

“The Father of men and gods put the Intellect into the Soul, but 
us into the sluggish body”’ *. 

The disembodied souls who pronounce these verses differentiate 
between themselves and the soul (in the singular); the latter cannot 
but be the Cosmic Soul 2°. This surmise is borne out by the fact that 


* Proct., Tim., IT, 316, g (Knour, 46) : @nyal xai to Adysov: 
«tzita wanjp évdnoe, Byotds 3é oi épuywron. 

See ch. 1v, n. 93, 94, 96. | 

** This was one of the subjects regarding which the Theurgists needed meta- 
physical indoctrination. We do not know whether other fragments of the Oracles 
concerning this subject (quoted below) likewise derive from an Oracle delivered 
by the souls themselves. 

* Procu., Tim., I, 318, 13 (Know, 47) : ta Adyiz wapzdidwow (tov Snpsovp- 
or)... tas Hpetépas yervivta Puyds xai eis yéveow wépworra (see n. th), wepi 
ob xal taird Ensw (sc. ra Adyta), & xai o Tipaios: natéBero yap 

svoiy pév Puxy, evi oa@pats 3 apys 
nudas éynarébynxey aatip avipdy te Sew ter. 

Cf. ibid., 408, 18 ff., where 6 Bis éwéxewa, i.e. the demiurge, must be under- 
stood as the subject. Kroll who did not grasp the meaning of the verses proposes 
to read in the two passages 3xeas (according to Puato, Tim., 44 b, 1; see n. 25) 
instead of dudes. 

With the help of the prose-paraphrase of Proclus, the beginning of the first 
verse may be reconstructed as follows : (évOero yap) votv nav puxy, etc. For évti- 
Onus see n. 50. 

* The term Yuyy, in the singular, without any determining attribute, is always 
“pplied in the Chaldean Oracles to the World-Soul; ef. ch. 1, n. 69, 75, 83a 
(v. a). As the World-Soul is a goddess, the supreme God has the full title war:)p 


dnSpay te Seay te; see ch. m,n, 37. 
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the description of that entity given in the Oracle concords with th 
found in Plato’s Timaeus, according to which God ‘framed’ the Ce 
Intellect within the Cosmic Soul. The Oracle may, accordingly, i. 
understood to formulate the difference between the individual and the 
Cosmic Soul in the following manner : the former is enclosed by the 
human body; the latter is the ‘‘body’’ of the Cosmic Intellect 23 
The Chaldeans held that when the human soul enters the body she 
is no longer in the pure original state in which she was created. Ip 
the course of her descent from the supramundane region, when she 
traverses the zones of the ether, of the sun, of the moon and of the air, 
she is clothed with portions of these four substances™. She enters 


* Prato, Tim., 30 b, 4 (quoted by Know, 47) votr pev ev puys, Puxry 36 dp 
oupatt cuviotas TO Div cuvetentalvero. 

** Also modelled upon Ptato, Tim., 44a, 8 : puyy,... drav eis copa evbeby 
Syytov, The same antithesis as in the Oracle is to be found in Prutancn, Quaest. 
Plat., III, 2, 1002 C.; Puormus, II, 9, 7; IIT, 9,3; 1V, 3,29; V,5, 9; Tampuicues, 
ap. Ston., Eel., I, ¢. 41, s. 40 [ge8}. 

** Proct., Tim., IIT, 234, 26 (Knot, 47) xai Soxotow (of wepi NopPupror, 
sce Donns, 318, 5) éwecfa: trois Aoylois ev TH xabddw tv ux Adyous 
avAdéyew atrd (sc. td dynpe tis Puyis) AauSavovear 

«al6pns wspos Hediou te aednvains te xai booz Hépt cuvvrjyortaty, 
concording almost word for word with another fragment already quoted ch. 1, 
n. 289d: 

« al0pns pépos AéAtou te 
xai prs dyetay 8’ épos», 

which must refer Lo the ‘same doctrine (the correction of Know, 33 : 2évos instead 
of wépos, is accordingly superfluous). For cuvvyjyovrat cf. the répto: poz! of 
another Oracle quoted ch. n, n. 287 a. ; 

‘These layers were regarded by the Neoplatonists, who conformed herein '0 
astrological belief, and by the Gnosties, as provided with faculties, which the soul 
in turn assumed and put off. It is however improbable that the Chaldeans 
held this opinion ; for they believed that ether, sun, moon and air were the diverse 
stages of the soul’s descent and ascent, not the planetary spheres. . Proclus, 
who often mentions the doctrine of the planetary vestures, never cites 1m this 
connection the Chaldean Oracles. Our opinion on this point is apparently un 
contradiction with the testimony of Lyous, Mens., IV, 22, p. 80, 20: oi Xaddator 
3é Baow riv puyny dwdijy eiva: xai voepiv xai Aoyinyy, Mpoiotcay dé ex ide 
vontéy éxi tov sisGytéy xdopor 4nd psy tov zi0épos wpooAzpSarety TO Supesnor 
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human body provided with these ‘‘raiments’’; they are the ‘“vehi- 
the Hu 


cle of the #000 body marks the beginning of the “soul's 

Her entering into the human ody marks the beginning of the “‘s 7 
drama” which is the principal theme of Chaldean anthropology **. 
She is ensnared into being the serf of the body, is tempted and tor- 
mented by demons, becomes subject to the influence of the stars, 1s 
dragged down to the ground by the weight of what is material. The 
vehicle is in danger of being defiled and of losing its power of flight. 
wai pap exmipos 6 alOip amd 32 ths cedniaxis ceipds TO émiBupntimndy: xai yep 
ayoe THY Quow » cedrry. Lydus however seems to quote a Neoplatonic inter- 
pretation (originally deriving from Porphyry ; cf. Ponrn. ap. Proct., Tim., I, 165, 
17 f, and Ipem, Sententiae, 29, 2, p. 14, 14 f.) of the Chaldean doctrine of the 
descent of the soul. For the Chaldean Oracles do not adopt the Platonic 
trichotomy of the soul and insert between the stations of the ether and the moon 
that of the sun. 

7 The Emperor Julian, as an initiate, only ventures to allude to an anologous 
mystery doctrine regarding the ‘‘sefe descent’ of the newly created soul upon 
the ‘light and tense quality of the divine ray’’ given by the sun ‘‘as a vehicle” : 
Orat., IV, 159 B: 7d Aewrdy xai etrovov tis Seias atyqs olov (!) dynua (sce 
N, 7) THs ets thy yéveow doPadois diddperor x20d8ou tais Puyais (see Ptato, Tim., 
hie, 3) tpvelaOw (in the Oracles? Cf. Excursus I n) te aAAous dkiws ual dQ" 
Nav aorevécdw paddov (see Excursus I 0) 4 derxvdcdw (term of the mystery 
cults; see Losecn, Aglaoph., 48) +a 3¢ dca yvdpru2 (see n. 38) xtA. Julian’s 
source was probably Iamblichus’ commentary on the Chaldean Oracles; sec 
ch. 1, n. 6 and Cumonr, Etudes syriennes, 105 ff. 

Porphyry (and Proclus after him) hold that the souls descending into the bodies 
are accompanied by good demons who defend them, as they enter the lower aerial 
sphere, against the attack of the evil spirits dwelling there; see Excursus XI, 9. 
Julian replaces these demonic companions .by solar rays, who assure the ‘‘safe’’ 
oe) descent of the soul into the human body. This substitution is duc 
e heliet that the solar rays are guided by angels (cf. Juusan, Orat., IV, 141 B, 
2 7 Epist. ad Athen., 275 B; Proct., wepi tis iepatixis téxyys, p. 150, 22 f. 
<j # ez) and that sunlight drives away the evil spirits (see n. 161). The de- 
a a of the solar rays as vehicles of the soul is certainly not to be ascribed 
e aldeans who held that the dyna consist of ethereal, solar, lunar and 

‘ar Fays (see n. 96). It probably derives from an adaptation of Chaldean 


Va: ne 
Fadition to the religion of Helios based by Iamblichus upon the Platonic doctrine 
propagated by the Emperor. 


See ch. v, sect. 1-9. 
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The Oracles warn : ‘‘Not to soil the Pneuma’’ ™, viz. the vehicle 30 
It is the mission of the Chaldean theurgists to help the soul in thie 
distress : they show her the way which leads to a deliverance from ‘i 
earthly affliction and a return to her pure primitive state. The “hylie 

"’ serve to prepare her ascent by purifying the vehicle ia 
removing from it the material particles which had become attached to 
it. The ‘‘elevation’’ itself -constitutes the principal act of the Chal. 
dean mystery. 


sacraments 


2. The ascent of the soul—No continuous account of the theurgical 
sacrament of immortality has come down to us, but the Neoplatonic 
texts contain numerous fragments which directly bear on it, as well 
as numerous allusions to it, and these enable us to form an approxi- 
mate idea of this magico-mystical initiation. 

Syrianus, according to the report of his disciple Proclus, conceived 
the rites of the sacrifice offered up by the Homeric Achilles at the fune- 
ral pile of Patroclus (/had, XXIII, 199 f.) as an ‘‘imitation’’ of the 
‘‘soul’s immortalization” *! (amaGavatiopds Wuyiis) 2, performed by the 


* Pseutus, Comm., 1137 C (Know, 64) : 

«py avetpua podvens undé Babbwys 

toumimedor». 

As to the second part of the warning, sec ch. vi, n. 308. Syseswus, Hymn., 
IIT, 56 : avetpa podvver uses the Chaldean expression. 

* Concerning the wvevpa considered as the envelope of the substance of the 
soul see ch. u, sect. 8. Its identity with the dynyza is proved by the synonymous 
use of the two terms in Hermetic (J. Knou, Lehren des Hermes, 283 [.) and Neo- 
platonic (Dovps, Proclus, 306 f., 314 f.) texts. It is also suggested by the attri: 
bute Aewrdv (see n. 7) used by the Chaldeans to deseribe the pneumatic quality 
of the ‘‘vehicle’’. 

** See Excursus I n. 

** Proct., Rp., I, 159, 7 : Ei de Sei xai rev awoppytérepor bad TOU xabrrye novos 
judy (Syriani) reDewpnpévean xdv tovrors wonjoaobar pviuny, pyTéov, bx: woe 4 
wepl thy mupay exelny tot AytAdéws mpaypatera (magical operation, see 0. * 18) 
piperrat (see n. 31) tov wapa tois Seoupyois ths Puxns dmafavatio Hor (see 
n. 3a), eis tiv ywpiory Bary dvayoues (sce Excursus VIII A, 3 b) Hy aay He: 
spéxAovs Puy (continued n. 34 and 197). Homer describes an immortalization 
of the soul and not of the body : this inference is drawn hy Syrianus, Proelus 
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dean theurgists. Thus, he interprets Achilles’ invocation to the 
ibid., V- 194) a8 proceeding from the wish that the vehicle ** 
Jus’ soul ‘‘should be cleansed and restituted to the order 
being drawn upwards by the rays of the air, of the 


Chal 
winds ( 
of Patroclus . 
ch is native to tt, 


oe and of the sun, as one of. the (Chaldean) gods says’’™. Thus, 
veording to the Chaldean conception of the mysteries, the rays which 
ace 


pring about the elevation of the soul by drawing her upwards proceed 
from the same spheres (that of the ether being omitted) as those which 
the soul had to traverse in the course of its descent. 

Syrianus’ interpretation presupposes that the Chaldean theurgists 
practised an invocation analogous to that adressed by Achilles to the 
winds. Such an invocation figures in one of the fragments which pro- 
hably formed the first line of a Chaldean hymn : ‘Ether, Sun, Pneuma 


of the moon, Leaders of the air’’*. This verse differs in one point 


—_————_——— 


source, [rom the invocation of the soul of Patroclus in Achilles’ prayer; ef. Iliad, 
XXIIL, 291 : «puxry xmdrtonwy MarpoxAijos Seroio» (see n. 127). Syrianus 
composed a hymn in honour of Achilles ; cf. Zosimus, IV, 18, 4. 

Knowt, 47 only cites the fragment of the Oracles (sce n. 34), omitting the crucial 
introductory sentence. In his edition of Proclus’ commentary on Plato’s Republic, 
he refers in the adnotatio to the parallel in the magical papyrus of Paris; see 
below n. 85 and 96. Hoprxen, 0.-Z., II. § 78 quotes Proclus’ statement, but 
is unaware of the fact that it alludes to the Chaldean mystery; see n. 199. 

™ We may leave here out of account the distinction drawn by Syrianus and 
Proclus between the visible and invisible vehicles. This point is, as Donps, Proclus 
3a0 has remarked, not mentioned in the Chaldean Oracles. .The same dis- 
linction is to be found in Psellus’ interpretation of the fragment quoted n. a9. 
nee also n. 168 and Binez, Mélanges Cumont, gg, 10. 

* Proct., Rp., 1, 159, 14 (continuing the text quoted n.32) twa t6...dynuz... 
“262069 x2i els mv olneian dmwoxatacty Angw (sec n. 189), b4d tov depiwy xai 


Taw : oe fi Cae ; 
CeAnvaiwy xai tov HMaxay abydv dvednopevor, ds wou Gnai tis THY Sedv 


(sec Excursus Th). 
* Procu., Tim., I, 61, 16 (quoted ch. u, n. 2875) : 
lip, Hse, avetpa cedrvns, Hépos ayoir. 
n: taps hs proves that the verse derives froma tpuvos xAntixds ; see ch. 1 
of ‘hs : Concerning the Pneuma of the Moon see ch. n, n. 287. The ‘‘leaders 
Pa ay are the winds. (Cf. eéptof te suai» (quoted ch. n, n. 287 a) and 
OCL., Tim., Il, 187, 2g. 
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from thhe quotation given by Syrianus; it invokes the ether, be 
the threee other entities. At a later stage, we shall be able to ac 
for this3 difference. 

The iEmperor Julian also mentions the Chaldean doctrine of th 
eleyatiomn of the soul *; the obscurity of his language is due to the ha 
which nmakes him shrink from disclosing the mystery. Having spoken 
of the Idamblichean theory which attributes both the growth of the plants 
and the? rising-up of the souls to the same attraction, physical and 
chical, cexerted by the solar rays *’, the Emperor continues : 

‘If I. should touch upon the ineffable mystery concerning the seven. 
rayed Grod of Whom the Chaldean spoke in ecstatic language, as through 
His agerncy he (the Chaldean) caused the souls to ascend, I should utter 
unknown things, unknown especially to the mob, but known to the 
blessed theurgists’’ 3. 


Sides 
Count 


psy- 


9 Jynutan, Orat., V, 172 A ff.; see n. 38. 

37 Accoording to Retmanvt, Kosmos und Sympathie, 380 f., this psychophysical 
theory is’ derived from Posidonius. Cf. also Proct., Tim., III, 82, 4 ff., quoted 
ch. m1, n!- 314 and ch. m, n. 98. 

Julian holds that the ‘‘uplifting rays of the sun” (179 A: tas dvaywyovs dxti as 
HAiov; 1.72 C: dvaywydv Ploe: td rév axrivwr tod Seot. sc. Gws) ‘draw and 
uplift”’ (eG xai dvaGer : the formula is borrowed from Prato, Rep., 533 d, 2; cf. 
Excursus: VIII C) the ‘happy souls”’ of the philosophers (172 B : ras edruyeis 
Yuyas : of. Prorinus, VI, 9, 11, modelled upon Puato, Phaedr., 250 6, 6) who 
want to |be delivered from the world of generation. This doctrine is described 
by Juliam as a credo (mioteuréov, see Excursus I 0). The mode of quotation and 
the contents prove that it is based upon Chaldean dogms, platonized by Jam- 
blichus. 

© JyutrN, Orat., V, 172 D : Ei 82 xal tis dpprfrou puotaywylas (see Excursus Ie) 
apaluny i(cf. 173C: of tay dppyrav dwrdpevor), Hv d XadSaios (see Excursus 16) 
wepi trav’ emdxtiva Sedv (see n. 97) é6axyevoer, dvaywy (see Excursus VIII B, 2) 
30 zurod: Tas Wuyds, dyrwota épw, xai wadz ye dyvwota tH oupPeTs (Pan: 
Theaet., 1.92 ¢, 9), Seoupyois 38 tois paxaplots (see n. 141) yvedpipa’ Sedmep 2074 
aiwmjow tavov (cf. ch. u, n. 316). 

According to Krout, 17, this passage does not derive from the Chaldean Oracles 
but from. another work of the Theurgists. The metre (éwaxtina Gedy scans vi ; 
pentheminneres) and the use of the word é6axyevee which indicates the inspire 
character of revealed poetry (cf. e. g. Jutsax, Orat., IV, 136 Band 149 G, See 
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«ineffable mystery’’ whose secret Julian refuses to reveal is, 

shall see, identical with the ‘“‘soul’s immortalization’ referred 
oS Syrianus. Some precise details as to the ascent spoken of by 
if : authors may he obtained: from Proclus’ account of certain 
iiecilié methods’’. 

Proclus *° mentions, as one of the arguments in favour of the pos- 
ibility of separating before death the soul from the body, the teaching 
of the ««Hieratics’’ : ‘*These separate the soul from the body preser- 
ving the latter from dissolution, while they confer upon the soul the 

ower to be delivered from the body and to cast off the bonds of nature’. 
Proclus relates further on that these ‘‘doctrines of the Hieratics’’ were 
set down in the writings of the ‘‘theurgists who lived at the time of the 
Emperor Marcus’; these are none other than Julian the Chaldean and 
his son Julian the Theurgist “’. Proclus continues : ‘‘For these accom- 
plish, by means of a certain sacrament, the same thing with him who 
is initiated into this sacrament’’“'. Accordingly, Proclus states that the 
“separation of the soul from the body”’ belonged to the ritual of the 


The 


also Proc.., Th. Pl... 9, 47 f. as to the évOeaorinds Adyos of the Theurgists. The 
stylistic model was Puato, Phaedr., 245.) militate against this hypothesis. 

Cumont, M. M. M., 1. 20 (ef. 1, 34, 5) and Dietencn, Mithrasliturgie, go, are 
mistaken in supposing that the passage refers to the mysteries of Mithra. 

* Proct., Rp., IT, 110, 5 : xai yap of iepatimoi Adyor (see Excursus, IV, 2) 
totro Spmew (the verb refers lo a mystical rite, see n. 41), ywpiovres amd tov 
Capndtoy tas puyds xai tois nev o@pact to py Statveioba: (cf. Prato, Phaedo, 
Boe, A) Ppovpay wep:Gaddovres, tais 3¢ puyais my AmdAvToy td» cwuatov 
Bpokevoivtes evépyeiay xai ty zPeow tov Guomady Secuav. Ibid.,1. 13 : ei yap 
x1i tois leparixois (masc.) tovro Suvaréy, @vdarrew atpenla Ti cdpata ywptoud- 
uid Tov Puxdy xai atras (sc. tas Puyas) ywpiebeloas tay cwpatwy, etc. 

Proct., Ap., II, 193, 8 : Totro pév ob» dwep Adyw, td THY Puy cEcévat 
Te SdvacGa: rou cwuztos xai avdis dover xai Eutvoon woieiv dwep amededoi- 
ei "+. Xai boa tois éwi Mapnov Seovppois (see ch. 1, n. 3) éxdédora: (see Ex- 
ae In), wioriw érasyH wopiter tot Adyou. See the next note. 

_ tRoct., Rp., II, 193, 13 (continuation of the passage quoted n. 40) Kai yap 
Nie (0 emi Mapxov Seovpyoi) 814 87) Twos tTeAetis TO adTd Spwow (sce n. 3Q) 
se *ehodjieror: xai hadd wav TO ToLovTov otx avOpwmivov, GAAd Saiudmov td 
ie i a xai Seiov, t.e. only he who possesses an angelic soul is able to 

mplish this ‘hieratic’ operation; sce n. 173, 194, 196. 


ox 
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Chaldean mystery. He confirms the view that this ‘thieratic’’ 


theurgical) operation was accomplished by means of a certain s e 
eration which he does not describe for the like reasons as the Empe 
erop 


Julian. 
Iamblichus who refers in his work On the Mysteries to the sa 
mystery models himself in his description of the theurgical act on a 
tinus’ account of the mystic union with the Supreme Being. He a 
that ‘‘the gods’’ brought about “the union of the theurgists’ soy] : 
accustoming them to separate themselves from their bodies, while they 
were still sojourning in them’’*. Hereby, he adds, ‘the soul 
saved’ “* : for ‘‘when the soul contemplates the blessed visions, she 
takes in exchange another life ...- and no longer believes that she is a 
human mortal’ “. The soul delivered from the body is immortalized h 
theurgical ascension—Iamblichus’ spiritualistie formulas fail to disguise 

this cardinal Chaldean dogma. 

This mystic ascent of the soul separated from the body is described 
in several fragments of Oracles which at this stage of our investigation 
we are able to recognize as accounts of the sacrament of the ‘immor- 
talization of the soul’’ : 

‘Inquire after the ray of the soul, wherefrom she ( descended ) 
in a certain order to serve the body (and how) thou, having com- 


*? Tampe., Myst., 1, 19, p. 41,4: of Seoi td Gas éwthapwovow edpevois dvtes 
nai tKew tois Seoupyois, tas te Yuyas airay eis éavrovs dvaxadotpevor (see Ex- 
cursus V,n. 5) xai tv &vwa-y attais ry wpds éavrovs yopyyowtes, eOCovtés TE 
auras xai étt dv cwuatt obezs a@loTzc0u tay owpitwy, emi te tH aidiov xai 
vontiy dayray dpyiv wepriyecGa: : a Chaldean doctrine, but the formulation 
shows the influence of the account of the ywpiopos Puxiis in Piato’s Phaedr:, 6764 
and of the Sée tod drsos in the Phaedrus. 

* Tanpt., Myst., I, 19 (continuation of the passage quoted n. 42) : d7Aov - 
uzi dn’ alta tay Epywv, 6 vuvl Papen eivat tHs Puyis owrjpior. Porphyry, a” 
particular, frequently uses the expression YuxHs awzypla to designate philoso- 
phical self-deliverance. See Zetten, Ill, 2*, p. 702, 2. 

“ Tampu., Myst., 1, 12 (continuation) : év yap 7 Sewpeiv rz paxdpiz > ; 
(Prato, Phaedr., 247 a, 4, 250 b, 6) 4 Puy) BAAny ony aAdarrerzs (Puorinus; © 
2.7 quoted by Marinus, Vit. Procl., 25) ...x2i ovd’ dvOpwros sivas yyeitas (Pu 
tines, VI, 9, 9 ef passim. See Excursus IV, 1 and 3). 


eapate 
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act with the holy word, shalt lead her again upwards 


1) AG 


. 1) 
red the (ritua 
ge ordered place a 

Oracle apparently insists upon the correspondence of the des- 

Lee the soul to its ascension. Its ‘‘ray’’, viz. the soul’s spark “°, 

aed cin a certain order’, namely through the ether, the sun, 
esc 


the moon and the air, into the body of the neophyte who is bidden 
e 


ue Comm., 1129 C (Know, 51) : 
aAltnzt Puxis dyetéy, bev ev sins taGer 
odpatt Sytetoova’ (bwé6y xi wes) éwi tab 
aidis dvaonioes, iepd Ady epyov évacas». 


The Oracle which has been transmitted in a mutilated form, is paraphrased 
by Psettus, Comm., 1129 D, as follows : Sxre: my apyiy tis Yuyis, wdober 
waphyOn xi BovAcvce ocdpart xal was dy tis tabTyY dvactnoiperos xai eyelpas 
(éyelpas is an interpretative addition of Proclus, according to Puato, Phaedr., 
a45 a, 3) dia trav teAzotiMaD Epyww exavayayy, bev aPixero. Consequently 
the reconstruction of the text by Kroll is by and large correct. V.1 : the MSS. 
read ) + vt sa&et, | correct dv tive ra€er. Psellus did not understand the words 
corrupted in the transmission and left them out in his paraphrase.—V. 9 : 
Sytetoas (sc. 6 dyesds) (cf. Pselli paraphras. é80vAcvee), Syrevoove’ (sc. 
Yux#) corr. Kroll. Pselius (i. e. Proclus) interprets the descent as referring to 
the reincarnation of the soul after its defilement in the course of a previous 
sojourn in a body, but the Oracles speak of the wpwtn xd8odos of the soul, who 
is immaculate when sent down by ‘God’s decision’’ (see n. 17).—Kroll proposes 
to insert dwé6ys, but a2pyx6y of the paraphrase requires a verb in the third 
person, 

For 6ytevovea, cf. Proct., Rp., ll, 99, 1 (Knot, 48) xai of Scot Pacw rv 
verte émertpeBouévas (sc. puyas) Sytevew, ddd’ «dandorw rH avyevie Sytev- 
Oveas dvdyecGa: maw évretOev, xatadrmovozs tv yéveow. This sentence, a 
as a of a similar Oracle, employs Chaldean terminology. The souls who 
ae ak body ‘without bowing down their necks’’, i. e. without sub- 
pice ans power of Matter (ef. Proct., be Pl., 302, 3 : tis wepi thy HAny 
their och im., 1, 34, ae 70 Saretov awepi viv viveor) are able to return to 
ths vet ap place of origin. Syvesws, Insomn., 5, 1296 B, has apparently 
saiiied ty: mind when he distinguishes between the soul which hires out her 
to it Qo a a body for a limited period (S4ee2) and the soul which is enslaved 
Soon v euer). The same distinction recurs in: his Hymn., Ill, 527 : avri 32 

‘e Yevouzy sobdAa. 


fe n. 83 concerning the ‘‘ray of the soul’’. 
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to lead the soul’s spark back to its noetic place of origin “7, He 
pares himself for this return, which is the goal of the consecration c 
by means of ritual operations and of ‘‘holy words’ “*. Another tra ; 
ment treats of these ‘‘words’’ : G 


“The Paternal Intellect does not receive her (viz. the soul’s) vol; 
tion, until she have issued forth out of forgetfulness and have Solas 


the word, having taken in the remembrance of the paternal holy watch. 
word’ 50, 


The realization of the soul’s wish to return to the place from which 
she was sent down by the Paternal Intellect *' is only possible, when 
she has remembered *? the magical ‘‘watchword’’ forgotten by her at 
the moment of entering the body*. This ‘‘synthema’’ which being 


‘7 év sir caer and éwi ra&w do not refer, as it seems, to one and the same 
‘corder’’. The first expression probably applies to the sequence of stations tra- 
versed by the soul in the course of her first descent (see n. 27) ; the second signifies 
the celestial order to which she aspires to return. This order is called pepis in 
the Oracle quoted n. 144, a term which Synesius who transmits the fragment 
interprets as meaning taéts; see n. 150. The ‘‘search’’ for the ‘‘ray of the 
soul’’ is accordingly a remembering of its supramundane origin. 

‘* The future évactjoeis indicates the consequence of the ‘‘union”’ of ‘ word” 
and ‘‘action’’. 

* gpyow (sc. teAsotixdy ; see Psellus, quoted n. 80) signifies Lhe magical action 
(see Excursus X), Adyos the magical prayer. 

** Pseutus, Comm., 1148 A (Knout, 50) : 


«AAA otx ciodéyerat xeivys (sc. THs Puy)s) TO SéAeuw atpixds,Novs, 
péxpis av E¢26y (sc. o) Puxy) AfOne xai Pua Aadyjon, . 
pmjuny érfenévn watpinod cuvPrijpatos dyroty. 


‘| tis the substance of the ‘‘divine Will’’ mixed with the soul (see n. 8 and 17) 
which incites the soul to *‘will’’ this. 

*! This ‘‘remembrance’’ is a consequence of the ‘‘search”’ alluded to '0 the 
Oracle quoted n. 45. ; és 

‘> 909 (a term which does not figure elsewhere in the Oracles) probably sea 
to the state of ‘‘ignorance”’ after the fall of the soul into the body described ne 
only by the Neoplatonists (with reference to Puato, Phaedr., 250 0; Rep., a - 
cf. Puorinus, IV, 3, 26; Ponpnyn., Sent., 29, 2, p. 14, 173 Mare, 6, p- 278, = 
ad Gaurum, p. 34; Iame., Myst., III, 20, p. 148, 13 f.; Syxes., [nsomn- : 
1296 B.; Proct., Ale., 472, 20; 509, 3; 545, 14; Parm., 670, 16; Tim.) © 
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disposes the Supreme Intellect in favour of the soul’s. wish is 


d 
as with the one of the ‘‘symbols”’ (i. e. the voces mysticae 54’) which 
a Intellect, according to another Oracle, ‘has sown throughout the 
this 


rd’? and which are assimilated to the ‘‘ineffable beauty”’ of the 
wo 


Ideas °°. The metaphysical terms used in this Oracle fail to mask a 


-oeents . . 
§a, 30), but also by the Gnostics (H. Jonas, Gnosis und spatantiker Geist, 1 13 f.) 
and Hermetics (J. Kno, Lehren des Hermes, 341, 4; 399). A precise formulation 
of the difference between the Chaldean and Platonic notion is to be found in 
Proc., Exe. Vat., 195, 16 (Know, 50, 3):  PrrovoPia mHy te AnOnv xai ava- 
ponow Tov didiow Adywn aisidrar..., Ta 32 Adysa tav waTpIndy ovvOnpaTwv. 

“ See n. 56. 

+s Proct., Crat., 21, 1 (Kroit, 50) : } tod Syptovpyinod vod dPopowrtiny évép- 
yeta... em@nulles wpénovta dvdpara éxdorois (sc. pépeos 00 bAov xdopov), me- 
pi dv... of Seoupyoi Sdoxovew xai ai wapa tov Seay avrav Pjpat (see Excur- 
sus 1h). The Oracle quoted ch. u, n. 256 follows; xai 4AXo Adytov todro. 


«%upSodra yap warpixds vdos eoneipev xata xdopor, 
bs ta vonta vosi nai APpaota xdAAy (2P)sirat.» 


Both verses refer to the human soul, as is proved by Psexius, Comm., 1141 A: 
aipSora watpixds vdos éoweipe tais Puyais and Proct., Tim., 1,211, 1 : ovpSddous 
dpprrois tay Seay, & tay puxdy 6 warp évéoweiper attais. Proci., Ale., 441, 
27 314 yap appyta évéuatz tév ‘Sedv bdov wenArjpwxe tov xdcpor, dowep oi 
Seovpyoi Aéyovew, is a paraphrase of the first verse of the distich, on which the 
statement of Proct., Crat., ag, 21 (see n. 56) is likewise based. 

The end of the second verse has been transmitted in a slightly corrupted form : 
xzdan elvas A :-xadAcira B: xadeiras F : xaAAn voeitac P. Cod. A is the nearest 
lo the archetype, the other copyists have tried to better the text. Before ebrat 
(perf. med. of évvums, cf. the Chaldean expression «éoodpevos wupi wip» and 
‘Wo éooauevy voov», quoted ch. mt, M. t 4) a syllable has been dropped. I pro- 
ae to read eGeiras (sc. 4 Yuyy). Regarding the Paternal Intellect ‘‘who thinks 
ean +See ch.,n.177,¥.1-9. The xdéAAy 2@pacra are those of the vonrdv : 
Pan, i! e proved not only hy a reference .o Plato and to the Platonists (ef. e. g. 
the rites mund., 71 : tas i8das Seaodpevos, UmepSadAovra xaddAz), but also by 
oan ~ of Eros as a faculty of the Paternal Intellect (ch. , n. 232 f.). 
of the te y, the ‘‘symbols”’ are, on the one hand, identical with the thoughts 
the ernal Intellect, on the other, with the potencies of Eros holding together 

Parts of the universe. 


he mendations of Kroll and Ludwich (ad Paoct., Hymn., V, 14) need not 
ec Considered, 
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fundamental doctrine of Chaldean theurgy : the magical formulae x 
by means of which the theurgist brings about the “unification” with 
the deity are identical with the thoughts of the Supreme Father dis 
seminated by Him throughout the world with the intention of presen. 
ving its harmonious existence *”. Because of her noetic origin, the 
human soul has knowledge of these world-ruling ‘‘names’’ 58, byt for. 
gets them after her descent to the realm of matter and remembers them 
again only after her deliverance from her earthly bondage. Through 
the utterance of these magical ‘‘watchwords’’ the theurgist gains 
mastery over the invoked cosmic powers, and aids his soul to be united 
to the ‘‘ineflable beauty’’ of the supercelestial world. 

The use made of these magical words during the theurgical ascent 
is described in another fragment of the Oracles : 

‘‘Having clad thyself with the all-armoured vigour of sounding light 
and having equipped Intellect and Soul with three-barbed Strength 
(thou must) cast in the mind the watchword of the manifold Universe 
and move towards the fiery rays not scatteredly, but collectedly” *. 


© The otpSodz and the ovvG:jna7a arc identical with the voces mysticae (zppyta 
événata ; seech.1, n. 182), as is proved by the synonymous use of the three terms 
by Proclus (Tim., I, 211, 13 quoted n. 55. Cf. Crat., 29, 21 ff. : wepi Seiww 
dvopatwv, designated ibid., 31, 4 as ovp6oda, and tbid., |. 6 as cuvOripata appnte. 
See also Tim., |, 210, 16 ff. and Dovns, Proclus, 223) and by the magical papyt! 
(P. Mag., 1V, 945; VII, 883, etc.). The term otp6oAopw is also applied to the 
words or tokens, by which an initiate may be recognized by his fellows (see Drerentci, 
Mithrasliturgie, 64); it signifies in the magical texts either the secret names oF 
rites which have an action upon the evoked god or the attributes by which he 1s 
known to the magician; see Horrnen, O.-Z., 1, 382 fT. ‘4 

*’ Cf. the Oracle quoted ch. u, n. 256, which speaks of the ‘sublime name 
of the lynges. 

* A conclusion which follows from the identity of cvvOyp2 and avp6odoy 
n. 56) in the fragments quoted n. 50 and 55. 

* Dawe, 1, 155, 11 (Kroit, 51) : 

«Ecodpevoy wavrevyor axuny Purrds xeAadovtos 
dAuj tpryAdyive vdov puxny S dnAioavta 
wavroiasos otvGnus Bareiv Gpevi pnd émPorrav 
éumuplois onopadny dyetois dAAa at.Sapndén , - 

Gnoi... wepi avtis (sc. tis vontiis yvaoews) d xpnouwiav Seds. xp o€ OF ad 


(see 
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Oracle refers to two actions which have to be performed 
invocation of the ‘‘fiery rays’. Both of them render the 
d the soul of the initiate fit for the principal theurgical act ™. 

cordingly; they belong of their nature to the lustration preceding 
as stery ° and intended, as we have shown ®, to purify the soul’s 
ae or pnheuma, soiled by its union with material things. These 
v siderations enable us to gain an approximate idea of the nature 
and of the origin of the substances ‘‘Light’”’ and ‘‘Strength’’ with which 
the intellect and the soul of the initiate are to be clad or armoured. 
Moreover, the attributes applied to these substances contain helpful 
indications : ‘Sounding Light’’ alludes to the sound produced by the 
revolutions of the spheres. Accordingly, the ‘‘vigour’’ of the ‘‘soun- 
ding Light’’ may be taken to signify the ether, in which the spheres 
revolve, and out of whose substance the ‘‘raiments’’ of the soul are 
made, The nature of ‘‘Strength’’ can likewise be divined with the 
aid of its attribute. Probably, it is called ‘‘three-barbed’’, because it 
is composed of three substances ®. This threefold substance with which 
the initiate is to be armed, seems to be identical with ‘‘Strength bound 
together by God’’ by means of which, according to another Oracle, 


This 
before the 
intellect an 


equivalent may be completed. orapy36v or omopddyy can, properly speaking, 
only determine @ subject which is in the plural, but the number of the two par- 
ticiples proves that the Oracle adressed a single person. This is also true of 
the Oracle quoted ch. 1, n. 186. 

** The Chaldeans believe, as do the Platonists, that the Nous is the thinking 
part of the soul, which is ‘*clothed”’ by him; ch. n. 14. 

*" See ch. av, n. 1 regarding the Chaldean wpoxa0alpeois. 

” See n. 4 ff. 
os ae is the sound caused by the planets; see n. 76 and ch. 1, 0. 46 (ad 
“ The ex 


ab pression otoryeiwy aiépes used in the fragment quoted ch. 11, n. 130 


ably applies to the spheric vestures of the soul. 

hig (vor Homerica, applied to Poscidon’s trident) characterizes the 

2s) a ‘Strength as a magical weapon (cf. the Homeric expression Sovpidos 

Gee a fs trichotomy ; cf. Dam., If, 62, 29 and 95, 23, who explains rps7- 

ee a entical with tpimepys. See also Synes., Hymn., 1, 66 : povas... 

with = ov éoxev adxdy (the passage applies to the Christian Trinity identified 
the Chaldean Triad). 


id 
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the soul is separated from the body. Apparently, these terms signif 
the soul’s spark 6; as a ‘‘portion of the Father’s thought”’ 6s i, he 

like all the parts of the noetic essence, a triadic nature. According to me 
passage of Psellus quoted at the outset of this chapter, the soul’s ‘chan 
acquires through the material lustrations the power to ascend 5. Thi, 
faculty is represented in the Oracle as the armour put on with a view 
to the magical ‘‘combat’’ 7”. 

Protected by this equipment made out of the substance of the spheres 
the initiate utters in his mind”! the ‘‘watchword’’ of the “manifold 
Universe’ and assails the fiery rays. This magical operation is repre- 
sented as a warlike action. The raiments formed of the substance of 
the spheres are supposed to be the defensive armour; the Magical 
words the battle cry 77; and the fiery rays the position which is to be 


** Hieroct., In Carm. Aur., p. 212, 11, Needham (p. 478 6, 7 Mf. Mullach) : 
Aci obv pds... x28arew tod atyoeidois Hudy owyastos (the vehicle of the soul) 
THs TOY LAiKay porvopndy éwobécews xai THY iepdv-xalappav wapadpPews xai Tis 
éweyetpovons Huds wpds tiv évrevOev avanryaw «Seoouvderou dAxjs» etc. Further 
in the text (I. 90) the term Seoetvdetos dAxy is used an as equivalent of Avos 
Wuyjs. The expression derives from the Oracles, as is proved not only by ils 
metrical form, bul also by the Chaldean term d@Axx and by the fact that shortly 
afterwards, when treating of the dynua yuyys, Hierocles invokes the authority 
of the Oracles; see n. 7. 

*? Proct., Rp., II, 112, 21 (Know, 52) : Puy éxwy cwparos tmepopaiozy 
xai wpds 76 dvw Crémery emitydeiav xalede' éfs aAnis», xata 76 Adytov, ywponsvy 
dnd tay tAmay dpyavev. Cf. ibid., I], 120, 4 : tH 480 dis ddxijsn sis Seovs 
dvatasw tis toavtys puyis. Ale., 463, 5 : trav Gicewn ai pév eppwpevéotepat 
dr’ gautady Qedvtar 16 dAnOes nal ciow etpetin@repat, owldperat «30 dis aAnis», 
ts @yot rd Adytov. Also in these passages, dAx7} means the noetic power of the 
soul delivered from matter. Synes., Hymn., Ill, 560 and 580 regards 2Axy as 
equivalent of owwi)p vod. Cf. also n. 114. 

* See ch. um, 0. 79. 

* See n. 4. 

7 See n. 73. 

™ Martunus Caretta, If, 203 (see n. 3 6) also stales thal the zppyt2 évopat? 
of the invocation are spoken voce mentis. Both texts refer to ‘‘une priére mur- 
murante a voix basse’’ (Bioez-Cumont, Mages hell., If, 285, n. 3). 

71 The Oracle makes play with the two senses of the word odv@yya; see 1. 56. 
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he use of these images is not due to epic license, inspired 


stormed. T . : 
; ple of Homer : they express the violence inseparable from 


by the exam seria 
ical operation ae 


1 
TY es reatcinied of the ‘manifold Universe’’ is constituted by the 


3 -mysiicae, disseminated bythe Supreme Intellect throughout 
a whole world, in order to rule its parts”. The magical formula 
is the sympathetic instrument through which the initiate subjugates the 


powers of the Cosmos. 

The object of the magical assault made with the help of the voces 
mysticae 1s indicated in another fragment of the Oracles, which is pro- 
bably extracted from an analogous description. There the initiate is 
bidden ‘‘to rush to the centre of the sounding light’’”; wz. the sun 
which is the centre of the spheres, ‘the heart’’ of the world of planets 7°. 
The ‘‘fiery rays’’ of the preceding Oracle must accordingly be the sun- 
beams. In this connection we may recall the Emperor Julian’s enig- 
matic words concerning the ‘‘seven-rayed god’’, who causes the soul 
to ascend ””. This operation is also described in the anapestic Oracle, 


the Chaldean origin of which has been demonstrated in the first 


” Cf. P. Mag., IV, 210 : payixyw pox éxwv owAoGeis and Rerrzenstein, Helle- 
nistische Mysterienreligionen’, 187 [. Tamat., Myst., II, 10, p. 92, 19 calls the 
theurgists of dAnOeis aOAyral wepitd wip. The conception of the armour of the 
pious belongs to another sphere; see M. Diseuws, ad « Ephesians», VI, 11. 

* wavroiddos (neologism, modelled upon wovds. Ruelle and Kroll propose to 
correct wav tprd30s) may be explained with the help of the passages quoted n. 55 
and especially of Proct., Alc., 441, 27, who states according to theurgical doctrine 
the &ppyre évéuera fill the whole cosmos. See also Proci., Crat., 32, 16 : ta 
(Seia) dvépare 31d aravrwy Porrd. 

* Proct., Tim., II, 312, 97 (Krout, 51) : 

axdytow émonépywv ceavtoy Gwtds xedadovros», 
nai tis Seay, 
ttiomépyen corresponds to ém@orrav ot:Gaondev in the Oracle quoted n. 69. 


The i ates 
ae mode] is Iliad, XXIII, 430. For the interpretation of Proclus, see 


" an 
Pes xédadon : the spheres; see n. 63. The sun is regarded as the heart 
to i Planets ; see ch. , n. 291 6, d,e. Proclus interprets xévrpoy as referring 
: midmost of the three vorrai tpiédes ; see Excursus VII and ch. n, n. 287. 
See n. 38. 


13. 
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chapter “*; its terse account of the theurgical elevation is 
meaning. Appollo-Helios bids the initiate to hasten on 
‘that I may lift thee up from my heart, while the pure fire is press 
by holy forms”. We may accordingly conclude that the utterance : 
the magical formula effected the contraction of the solar light into = 
sistent rays, which descend towards the earth and lift up the sou! of 
the initiate towards the ‘“‘heart’’, that is to say the sun. 

Another Oracular verse also refers to the process of unification 
‘‘As the rays commingle, the soul accomplishes the work of the impe. 
rishable fire’ “®. We learn from this verse that the theurgical opera- 
tion *° is concluded by the union of the rays. Apparently, they are 
said to ‘‘commingle’’ because of the confluence of the solar ray as 
it is sent down * with the soul-substance as it rises up *; the 


Pregnant With 
m onslaught 


7 See ch. 1, mu. 184 If. 

” Proct., Rp., 1, 178, 17 (Kuo, 55) : 

(piyvupévan 3 dxetav mupds ¢BOitou Epya tedovoz» (sc.r) Puxy), xara Td Adyiov, 
For the interpretation of Proclus sce n. 82. The stylistic model is Odyssey, 
XXII, 479 : aterédsoto 32 Eoyor». 

*° geyoy is the theurgical sacramental action ; besides the fragment quoted n. 4g 
cf. the Oracle quoted ch. 1, n. 387, Epyov evoe6ins (explained by Psetius, Comm., 
1140 B as wzpad X2déalois ai trav tedetav wé0d0r). In a fourth text the priest 
of the theurgical sacrament is called aupds épy2 xvSepyayv ; see ch.1,n. 139. The 
term derives from Greek cultual language ; cf. Dierentcn, Mithrasliturgie, 125 con- 
cerning épyzozpevos figuring in the ‘‘synthema’’ of the mysteries of Eleusis. 
lepovpyia is a current term which was applied to all religious acts, more partt- 
cularly to sacrifices. It is for this reason that Proclus speaks of the isp épy* 
of the cults. This meaning of épyov accounts for the formation of the neologism 
Se-ovpyéds; see Excursus IV, J. 

"' The solar rays are called guxdpior dyeroi in the Oracle quoted n. 59. 

According to Marr. Cap., II, 207-208 (see n. 3 5), Philologia, by her theurgical 
invocation causes the milky way to flow downwards and to form the path upo” 
which she is able to approach the palace of Jupiter. This fanciful notion is app” 
rently a contamination of the Chaldean belief described in the text with a motif 
derived from Ovid ; cf. Metamorph., 1, 167 : «Est via sublimis, caelo manifest 
sereno : Lactea nomen habet, candore nolabilis ipso. Hae iter est superis ad mag”! 
tecta Tonantis’’. ; 

*! Proclus (see n. 7g) interprets the ‘‘mingling of the rays’’ as the “union 
of the filler with the filled’’; an expression which correctly describes the orig? 
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umes, after leaving the body, the appearance of a ray*. 
ther verses referring to this process describe the state of the 
has attained her goal : 

the souls of the initiates) repose in God, drawing in the 
-orous flames that come down from the Father, from which as they 
pe down the soul plucks the soul-nourishing flower of the fiery fruits’’ . 
ee souls draw in the fire of the solar rays, like a pneuma®. No 
longer violently agitated, they are in a state of blissful immobility. Their 
“pepose in God”’ is conceived in concrete fashion **, the mystic rays 


eloping the soul-vehicle. 


Jatter ass 
Three © 
soul which 


«They ( 


envy 
or these rays. Cf. also Syxes., Hymn., 11, 718 f. «vsioov wpoydvw Gurti uryjvaty. 

" According to the Oracle quoted n. 45 the soul before she enters the body 
is called dxerds. It assumes a similar form after leaving the human body in the 
course of the theurgical ‘‘elevation’’. The analogous expression avy7j applied to 
the soul is current among the Platonists (in account of Pato, Rep., 5404, 7); 
cf. also Puurancn, De facie lunae, 28, 943 D, concerning the purified souls dxtive 
rpv dy goimviat. 

* Proct., Tim., IIL, 266, 21 (Krout, 54) : ds @nor rd Adytor’. 

«dv 82 Se@ xeivrat wupoovs Ednovoat dxpaious 

&x warpddev xatiovras, dP wy Puy?) xatidrtor 

éumvpion dpéwetar xapnay puxotpdGov avdos. 
v. 1 is quoted by Otympionon, Phaed., 122, 10; Simpl. Cat., p. 337, 18, ed. 
Kalbfleisch. For v. 3 cf. Procu., Tim., III, 82, 12.-—On the preceding verses 
see n. aa. 

The two last verses have grave formal defects : the repetition of xatsévras— 
naridvteoy in one and the same verse (see also pux7}—PuyorpdGov) and the metaphor 
bigcedl xapwav which proves that the author completcly neglected the original 
meaning of avGos. 

: . Cf. especially P. Mag., IV, 537 1. : dAxe dao tay axtivwy aveiua tpis dvaonay 

Vwacat, xal dfy ceautéy dvaxovGitouevor, and ibid., 627 f. : Axe and tob 
riate adtevitav cis ceavtoy tO mvetpa, and the explanation of Dierenica, Mithras- 
ss . : ‘“‘Der Myste atmet den Lichthauch ein..., dadurch steigt er auf 

i seca .. und wird neugeboren”’. See below, n. 138. 
sits aa regards the Chaldean xeioGa: ¢v Seq as identical with Plotinus’ 

v Sew (see Enneads, IV, 8, 1, quoted by Know, 54, 1, and ibid., 
, ae 1, dio» otacis yevopuevos). Cf. also Iampy., Myst., V, 26, p. 238, 3, 
0s Evwois. .. ro way xdpos (Sc. tis evyis) émdptovez tois Scois xai teAdws 


Bice 
as a xeicbat Tw Puxrv judy capéxovoa, and Synes., Dio, 7, 1139 B. See 
“VAN. oy, 


ép 
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The Chaldwans use numerous images in order to figure the fil 
of the soul with the fiery ray. Thus, in the last verse of the tio 
Oracle, they compare the light with the subtle flower of a fruit Th, 
most adequate expression of their ecstatic experience is to be ae 
in three verses, the lacunae of which can easily be made good ; 48 

“The soul of the mortals will press God into herself, having no 
thing mortal... she is utterly drunk. For she glories in the harmon ; 
beneath which the mortal body subsists’’ *. : 

In this case, the concreteness of the imagery recalls the most darin 
conceits of the mysticism of later antiquity ®’; the divine light which 
fills the soul is said to be swallowed by her. The emphatic language 
expresses the compulsory character of the act of taking posses. 
sion ™, 

The reception of the sun-ray effects the final purification of the soul. 
The divine fire does away with all the ‘‘slains’’ which had defiled her 
during her sojourn on earth ®!. She recovers the state which was hers 


* See ch. m, n. 379 f. 
** Psettus, Comm.. 1137 A (Krou, 48) : 


« dpntapévy?) Puy) pepdrwv Sedv ayer és abtyy 
(x) od8ey Svyntov éxovez (wap’ atry) dAn pepebvorar 
dppoviay abyei yap, tO  wéde oadpa Bodretov». 


As to the reasons for the mutilated form of this Oracle, see Excursus VI, 1. 
Kroll who refers to Psellus’ paraphrase (see n. go) proposes to read Seod ayée! 
wip és éxutzy, but the realistic expression Sedv ayxer corresponds to év Seg (not 
év Qeov aupi) xeioGai of the preceding Oracle. My reconstitution of the text is 
of course hypothetical. Pletho completes Psellus’ text as follows : Yvx? (1) 
pepotwr Sedv dy&et (aws) és dautyr... An (Sed0er) pepédvaras. 

** Dietenrcu, Mithrasliturgie, in his famous chapter on mystic imagery, leaves 
out of account the symbolism of the Chaldean Oracles. ; 

*° Pseuius, Comm., 1137 B, correctly explains ayyes as meaning td Seiov BYP 
» Yuy) Cidlera cis gautpy (totze yap gott tO ayxelw) Sed Tis aGavacias xai ris 
xaBapdtytos. The soul is sometimes conceived as abiding in God, and sometimes 
as containing God. These variations are characteristic of the common notion © 
unio mystica. Cf. Ronve, Psyche, 1, 91, 1; 60, 3 and Dieterich’s masterly account 
(quoted n. 89). 

*! See ch. v, n. 7. 
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her descent from her noetic place of origin ; henceforward, ‘‘noth- 
re 


befo 


mortal’” subsists in her *. 


in8 state of the soul during this union is described as ebriety. This 
ote the history of which has been traced elsewhere ”, is used 
me i 


-. the mystical texts of later antiquity in order to express the supra- 
Jlectual character of the union with the godhead. We have seen 
a the experience of being filled with fire is represented as the inhala- 
= of a pheuma. In this case, it is figured as the absorption of 
an intoxicating liquid *. 

The soul, exalted by the awareness of its own deification ‘‘glories 
in the harmony beneath which the mortal body subsists”. This body 
is composed of the four elements, whose domain ends at the sphere 
of the moon®*, The ‘‘harmony’’ which is represented as existing above 
the sublunar region %, can only be that of the astral orders. This 
interpretation is confirmed by the Emperor Julian’s reference to the 
Chaldean mystery of the ‘‘seven-rayed god’’ who causes the soul to 
ascend *”. As the anapestic Oracle of Apollo proves, this seven-rayed 


" Cf. Psellus (quoted n. go) did nis dOavacias xai tis xabaporyros. 

" Cf. my study Sobria Ebristas, Giessen, 1929. At the time, I had neither know- 
ledge of the verse of the Chaldwan Oracles nor of Baudelaire’s ‘‘Elévation”’ : 
‘Envole-toi bien loin de ces miasmes morbides ; / Va te purifier dans |’air supé- 
rieur, / Et bois, comme une pure et divine liqueur, / Le feu clair qui remplit les 
espaces limpides’’. 

‘ Psrutus, Comm., 1 137 B, likewise explains ‘pepé6voras’ by wAnpotra ris 
xpetrrovos Canis xai ¢Addupews xai olow éElotaras éavtijs. 

" Cf. Pesuivs, Hyp., 27 (p. 76, 1) ra téooapa otoryeia,... 2& dv... euopGwOy 
70 huérepov oGua, and ibid., a0 (p. 75, 10) ta 32 b4d ceArvny ev rois tétpact 
aeeketote tPtoryxev. See also ch. un, n. 902. 
gue “harmony” cannot be, as Kno, 48 in conformity with Pythagorean 
ba ae supposes, the union of soul and body, for it is antithetic to Matter, more- 
eh ae of the initiate leaves the body during the theurgical ‘‘elevation’’. 
magician @ ore of the Parisian magical treatise (P. Mag., IV, 530 ff.), the 
ra ie ie ” emnly announces that his soul which is about to ascend in a solar 

"See ne the mortal body ; see n. 3a. 

ene ii 8. As for the title 6 émrdutis (a neologism of the Chaldeans ; see 
> 1), cf. also Psettus, Script. min., p. 26a, 19 and 446, 26 (see 
»N. 109) and Pnoci., Tim., 1, 34, 90 : Hidlw, wap’ & nai» éyxdopios Alxn 
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god is identical with Helios-Apollo™. According to the Chaldean 
trine, the sun, as the centre of the planetary world, holds the j 
together with its rays, and thereby watches over the har 
relationship of the revolving spheres. A fragment of an Oracle ata 

that Apollo ‘‘boasts of the harmony of light’? '™, Accordingly . 
solar ray, which draws the soul upwards, brings about its ition ais 


the ruler of the cosmic harmony '"', the splend ich j . 
ee Tmony e splendour of which js Praised 


Oc. 
Phere, 


nai o Avaywyeis xai 6 Earduris xata tos Seoddyous. The ‘‘theologians”’ ake 
both the Orphics and the Chaldaans; cf. Excursus 1d. Adu derives from the 
former (sec Kean, Orph. Frag., 158,160, 181), Avaywyeds (sec Excursus VIII A, 9) 
and Exstdxris from the latter. Proclus interprets those epithets of Apollo as 
designating entilics which ‘‘assist’’ that god ; an explanation which is based upon 
Proclus’ theological teaching regarding Apollo; cf. Crat., 96, 12-103, 93 an 
Pl., 376 ff. and Hymn., I (eis HAtov). Cumont, M. M. M., I, 193 and Kan 
P. W.,s. v. Juuanos, No. g, p. 16 recall in this connection that the representations 
of Helios are often provided with seven rays. Mant. Car., II, 204 (see n. 35) : 
‘Poscit... aliquos dici noctisque septimo radiatos (= éwraxtiras)’’ is influenced 
by Iamblichus ; cf. ch. 1, n. 266 the passages quoted from Damascius. 

** See ch. 1, n. 184 f. Proct., Tim., I], 89, 11 (see n. 37) : d Aus... 
aypavtov evdiiwow adtais (tais Wuyais) Strap dvayarydov nai tais durian tais 
faytot.... aAnpol tas Puyas trav «éunuploy xaprav» (see n. 84) proves likewise 
that the mystic ray which lifts the soul up is no other than the ray of the sun. 

Cf. Theos., 13, 8 (see ch. 1, n. 46°. ; 

1 Proct., Crat., 98, 14 (Know, 36) : AmdAdAwr... adppovia Pwrds yavpot- 
pevos», ois Guyot tis tHv Qeovpyav. Cf. Proct., Hymn., I (els [MAsov) (HAs0s) 
«ipd0ev dppovins diya wdovorov éEoxetetov», and Synes., Hymn.. IX, 36 
(Hdtos) «coeds dppovlas warhp». 

1*t Psellus, in his scholium to the Oracle quoted n. 88, interprets ‘sharmony” 
as referring to the mutual relationship between the noetic orders and discovers 
in the Oracle an allusion to the correspondence of the harmony of the noetic ma 
crocosmos and the composition of the microcosmos which is the human body. 
This explanation is quite arbitrary. : 

'§ We do not possess a Chaldean hymn in which the soul exalts her union 
with the ‘‘harmony”” of the universe. A reference to such a hymn may be con 
tained in a verse of the Oracles according to which the soul of the theurgist “sings 
a paean during its elevation”’ ; cf. Orympiopon, Phaed., 244, 20 : 316 xai 70 Abyid 
Pnos tas Wuyds dvayouévas tov waidra adel and ibid., 205, 26 : pimore 3e ane 
70 Adytov nai abtos Toy wa iva SBav BovAeta ivadpapein els tas oinelas axes’ 
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tations of the Fire.—The texts we have quoted give various 
im of the origin of the sacramental fire. The ‘‘fiery rays’’, in- 


ae theurgist and drawing his soul upwards, are sometimes iden- 
yoked by he sunbeams. But another passage states that the ‘‘Flames’’ 


tified ee itiate inhales and in which he reposes are themselves God. 


ding to yet a third passage, ‘those flames come ‘from the Father’’. 
hae : se three definitions are by no means opposed to each other, 
vee ae imposed by the doctrine of the Chaldeans regarding 
: and the activity of the two supreme divine beings in which 
ed. The principles of their theology of Light have been 


js a CO 
the nature 
they believ 


amined at a Oy ; 
» fice for our present purpose. The ‘‘Father’’, viz. the Primal Fire, 


is in His transcendence inaccessible to perception; He manifests Him- 
self to men hy means of a second divinity, emanating from Him, that 
is the ‘‘Father-begotten Light’’, who as an epiphany of the Inconcei- 
yable is named the ‘‘Self-manifesting’’ God, or simply ‘‘God’’. Eter- 
nity is one of the attributes of this second god; for this reason, he is 
designated as ‘‘Aion’’. One of the functions incumbent upon him is 
that of transmitting his noetic light and his eternal movement to the 
sun, which rules and gives light to the planets. Thus, the fire of the 
sun derives from the god Aion. There is accordingly no incongruity 
in the fact that the Oracles identify, on the one hand, the mystic solar 
ray with God, and, on the other, regard it as descending ‘‘from the 
Father’? 1”. The same conception underlies, as we have already seen 1% 
the two Oracle-verses : ‘‘The mortal, who approaches the fire, will 


_—_— 


length in the last chapter '*; a short recapitulation will 


ef. Know, 54. But here dvaywy7f may apply to the final separation of the soul 
from the body; ef. Proct., Rp., I, 191, 19 f. and Maxtmus Tyars, Dissert., IX, 
6f. concerning the paxapiouds of the soul after she has departed from the body. 

Nonpen, Vergilius Aeneis Buch, VI, p. 296 draws a parallel between the Chal- 
dean paean and that chanted by the blessed soul in Virgil’s Elysium (Aenerd, 


Me 657). We may however observe that the souls of the theurgists sing the 
yan during their elevation. 
* See ch. mm, sect. 5. 


3 For ex w2tpdGev (equivalent to aztpddev or éx warpos, modelled upon 
= VIII, 19, 8 ovpavdGev et alibi) sec ch. u, n. A8. 
See ch. tt, n. Aoh-hoG. 
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obtain light from God’’ and ‘Whoever touches His (the god 4; 
ethereal fire, cannot tear his heart away’’. The light of the Sun, With 
which the initiate is filled derives ‘‘from God’’ (Aion). It is called 
‘‘ethereal’’, as it is sent down from the Empyrean, its noetic place of 
origin, towards the sun, the ‘‘heart’’ of the ethereal world 1%. From 
the sun, the mystic rays flow down towards the earth and “mingle” 
with the ‘‘rays’’ of the rising soul of the theurgist ; thus, the mystic union 
is accomplished. As we have already seen, this light is conducted down. 
wards by the three ‘‘Rulers of the initiation’’ set over the noetic, ethe. 
real and terrestrial worlds, whose action is called forth by the magical 
invocation of the theurgists. 

The doctrine of the stations of the primordial light proves that the 
lofty conceptions of the theurgists were far removed from heliolatry 
which characterizes many of the religious currents of the time. Aion 
himself, the mediator between the solar light and the Supreme God, 
was not the ultimate goal, towards which the Chaldean theologians 
aspired. Their religious consciousness was centred in the Supreme 
‘Father’. It was He who received the desire of the soul for deliverance'™ 
and ‘‘resolved”’ to manifest himself in the Light of Aion '*, which He 
sent to the sun '*; wherefrom it descended towards the aspirant. Aion 


On’, 


and the sun functioned as mere executors of His will, ‘‘to whose Nod 
everything is subservient’’!. To Him alone the believers must 
address their prayers‘; an injunction which Proclus obeyed, when 
he composed the magnificent prose hymn, inspired by the description 
of the theurgical elevation given in the Oracles : ‘‘Let us become fire, 
march through fire. We know the agile way of return : the Father 
leads us, unfolding the ways of the fire’ '"'. 


1 For this reason, it is not possible to regard éxelvov in the verse «od xev éxelvov 
dvduevos wupés aifeplov Salceé t1s Frop» (quoted ch. u, n. 407) as an attribute 
of wupés. The fire of Aion has an empyrean, not an ethereal quality. 

107 See n. 50. 

“8 See ch. 1, n. 46, v. 3 f. 

™ See ch. 1, n. 67, v. 1. 

10 See ch. 1, n. 67, v. 5. 

See Excursus IX. 
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derivation of the solar fire from the transcendent light accounts 

eculiar properties of the rays, with which the initiate is united 
for a ie rincipal Chaldzan sacrament. Since the Empyrean is 
during : 1 - pure Intellect, the rays given forth by it are also of notice 
A analy the flames with which the initiate is filled effect 
ae l illumination ; the union of the soul with this substance being 
a spiritua ily intellectual process. At this point, magical doctrine is 
transmuted into mysticism ; the theurgical elevation takes on the cha- 


; of a union of the human spirit with the transcendent world of 


The 


an essentia 


racte 
the supreme Intelligence. 
Identifying as they did the magical and the intellectual processes, 


the Chaldeans were deeply interested in the Platonic description of 
the contemplation of pure Being. The accounts found in the Oracles 
of the soul turning away from the world of becoming and of her ascen- 
sion towards the apprehension of the noetic objects have already been 
quoted and somewhat summarily interpreted ''?: their Platonic elements 
will be examined more fully later on''*. As we have shown, these 
accounts must be regarded as descriptions of the spiritual experience 
of ‘‘epopteia’’ in the course of a Chaldean sacrament of immortality. 
This view is not contradicted by the statement of one of the Oracles 
that the ability to cognize God can be acquired without performing the 
theurgical ritual : 

‘To some God has granted to obtain knowledge of Light by lear- 
ning, others he fecundated in their sleep with His Strenght’’ !"". 


See ch. m, sect. 15. 

"’ See ch. v1, sect. 10. 

" Synesius, De insomniis, c. 3, 1288 D (Krout, 59) : Axovedtw tav iepdy 
Aoylay, & Aéyet wep SiaBdpwv b3av- pera 32 Tov brow xatahoyov sav cixober els 


tayey yy (see Excursus VIII B, 5) aGoppayv, nab’ bv &eor: «td Evdobev omépya 
awejoa », 


‘Tots 3éy. 
Pryor, 
«3axtov ESeaxev Gaous pvdpicpa aSécbat, 
tous 3 nai bmvdortas dis évenaptioey ddnijs». 


T : : : 
ks ne Oracle does not describe the various ways of knowing God, but the means 
Mcreasing the internal sperm’’, which confers the power to ‘‘ascend’’; 76 
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In both cases mentioned in this Oracle, knowledge of God a 
an autonomous act of human thought '", but a gracious gilt ac 
by the deity to some favoured persons : the philosophers and th 
naries ''*. the charismatic inspiration of whom is—tacitly—-cont 
the Chaldeans with their own system which is capable of gene 
cation. The ‘‘gods themselves’’ have revealed to them the 
permitting to cognize the deity: they are accordingly able to Satisf 
hoth the strivings of the thinkers and the aspiration of the bling 
The mysteriosophy of the Chaldeans attains the supreme goal of reli. 
gion as well as that of philosophy and is to supersede both. It claims 
to show mankind *‘the universal way of liberating the soul’? 117, 


0 
“Orded 
e Visio. 
Tasted } 
ral appli. 
Method, 


4. The death of the body.—The ascent of the theurgist’s soul was 
the concluding act of the principal Chaldwan sacrament ''*, Several 


évdo0ev oméppa is accordingiy identical with the‘‘spark of the soul’’, whose enve- 
lope is cleansed by the ‘‘hylic sacraments’’ from terrestrial defilement and thus 
strengthened for the elevation. The ‘‘increase’’ corresponds to the duréuwas 
of the dynuz Puyis (sce n. 4), which in the two cases mentioned in the Oracle 
quoted by Synesius is accomplished hy a divine act of grace, not by theurgical 
ritual ceremonies. 

Synesius employs the Chaldean term in Dio, c. 8, 1136 C, when describing 
the Egyptian hermit Amous, who achieved the vision of God through pure intuition 
(jixa ‘ov) : 16 yap évdobev avetpa Setvds avout xzi ouinpdy onwiijea Aédyou 
mapzdrasey wupxaidy SAnv dvayar (with reference to the avpool mentioned in the 
Oracle quoted n. 84). Cf. also Hymn., IIT, 596 : «20 32 Adppov, aval, av- 
ayw)a Pan, pov 3¢ o¢das xai wupxaian, oméppa 16 Basdy abkwve. 

The Hermetic and Gnostic texts cited by Kroll deal with conceptions foreig¢ 
to our subject. 

"S The insufficiency of natural philosophy when attempting to conceive the 
supra-sensible world is pointed out in another Chalde-n Oracle, quoted ch. |; 
n. 51 (v. 7). 

"6 In the Oracle just quoted 2Ax: applies probably to Hecate, the mistress of 
the dreams; cf. ch. 1, n. 77 and 109. The expression 3° és dAnis quoted 
‘n. 67 also refers to the inspiration which is granted to certain privileged persons: 

"7 See Excursus II, n. 18. 

"8 Cf. saupés 4@Orrou Epya tedovoas (quoted n. 79) and Tamat., Myst.. Ii, 
31, p. 179, 8 : > wpds +6 vontév wip avodos 6 3)... tédos... Baons Seovp- 
yaujs wpayparelar (magical operation, see n. 32). 
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ve that it was preceded by another act which signified the 
ro 


texts P I body. 
death of pi oe that “in the most mystic of all consecrations’’ the 
P roclu f as “t bury the body, with the exception of the head’’ !19. 
hee pai at the correct conclusion that this interment is meant 
seer the death of the person who is initiated '2°, The head 
e = buried, because the soul which abides in it '2! does not undergo 
site This sacramental act has an additional peculiar feature : 
it is the initiate who at the bidding of the theurgists buries his own 
body. This requirement explains the glorification of voluntary death 
figuring in one of the Chaldean fragments : ‘The souls of those who 
have left their body violently are the purest’’ !??. ‘‘Violently’’ here 
may be taken to refer to the mystic voluntary suicide '”’, as the follo- 
wing passage proves : ‘‘Those who thrust out the soul and inhale (sc. 
the ‘‘Flames’’ ?) are easy to loose’’'%, The choice of an emphatic 


" Proct., Th. Pl., IV, 9, p.193, 38 : xai d aavtwy éo7i Savpazordtatoy, oti 
tay Seoupyav Sawrew 7d odpa nedevovtwy wArjy ths xePadijs gv 77 pvotmwrary 
rev tedetav, 6 NAatwv xal totro apoelAnwer (cf. Phaedr., 250¢, 4 f.). Accor- 
ding to Losecx, Aglaophamus, 115, the ceremony referred to in'the text is a 
Chaldwan ritual, according to Drerenicu, Mithrasliturgie, 167 an Orphic-Dio- 
nysian or Eleusinian, according to Diets, Sibyllinische Blatter, 70, 1 (who is 
followed by H. Heppinc, Attis, 196, 6) it belongs to the Phrygian taurobolia. 
The terminology proves however that Lobeck’s supposition was the right one; 
see Excursus Ig. In the same chapter Proclus refers at least four times to the 
Chaldean mysteries. 

* Dietenica, Mithrasliturgie, 167. 
oe The locatization of the ‘reasonable soul” in the head derives from Prato, 

'™., 70 a, who is followed by the later Platonists. Cf. Doxographi Graeci, p. 293 a, 
15, 391 a, 3, Diels ; Pao, Spec. Leg., IV, 92; Prurancu, Quaest. Plat., IX, 1, 3, 
mes A; Atatnus, p. 172, 20 f.; Apuretus, De Plat. dogm.,1, 13. p.97, 4, Thomas. 
os Portis, Comm., 1141 B (Know, 61, 3) : «Bin Ott cdp2 Armévtwr Puyai 
aad - Krol who (like Psellus, see next note) did not recognize the sym- 

ne aracter of the passage proposes to emend : xatépator. 

a . Psellus’ erroneous interpretation this verse exalts the veritable suicide. 
SrLits, Comm., 1144 C (Know, 53) : 
Peet apuyis sEworiipes dvanvoes evdAvtoi cicw». 
us adds the following explanation : ai eEwbotoa tiv Puxiy duvdpers did tis 
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expression for the soul’s departure from the body is meant to 
that their separation is due to an act of violence. According 
‘‘disembodiment’’ of the soul is interpreted by the Chaldea 
mystic suicide, ‘‘ad instar voluntariae mortis’’ (Apuleius referrin 
mysteries of Isis), and figured by a symbolic act !%, 

This explanation is confirmed by a more detailed interpretation 
the analogy already known to us!, which Proclus’ master ea 
traced between the sacrifice offered up by Achilles at Patroclus’ jane 
pyre and the Chaldean sacrament of immortality. Syrianus asserts that 
all the ritual acts performed by the Homeric Achilles at the funeral 
pyre ‘‘imitate’’ the Chaldean mystery, ‘‘as thereby (by the ritual acts) 
Patroclus’ soul is elevated to a life separated from the body. For this 
reason, Achilles standing before the funeral pyre is said (in the Home. 
ric narrative) to invoke the winds ... and to pour out the whole night 


COnve, 
Ys the 
ns aa a 
& to the 


owuatinis Biocws xa! olov dvanveiv aityy wototoa dn6 tay év owpati uoydov.., 
evAvrof elow. He correctly adds amo tis cwpatings Pioews lo éwo7ipes, but 
gives a spivitual interpretation of dvamveiv (oiov; cf. Proct., Rp., 1, 73, g [.) 
which refers to a real action. As to the nomen agentis dvaavoes (= of avanvéovow), 
a typical Chaldean neologism, sce Excursus III, 1 6. Psellus tekes ¢&wo7ipes 
Lo-be an attribute in the feminine gender: it applies in reality, as proved by dvd- 
mvoes, to the class of the ecstatics. e¢Auros, ‘mobile’ (sometimes used in the 
Oracles as an attribute of the Ideas; cf. ch. 1, n. 201, 266) signifies in this pas- 
sage that the purified soul is easily attracted by the ray of the sun: cf. ch. m1, n. 398 
and Excursus IX, ad v. 11. 

The deliverance of the soul from the body is also referred to in the promise of 
another Oracle (quoted ch. 1, n. 395) that ‘‘only those who hasten naked upwars, 
towards the heights’’ attain the divine. ; ; 

'§5 Proclus often identifies the Chaldean mystery with the doctrine of pun 8 
Phaedo as to the voluntary death of the true philosopher. Cf. the analogous inter- 
pretation of Attic burial ceremonies as symbolizing mystic knowledge apud Our"- 
propon., Phaed., 204, 19 f., 243, 13 f. See also Paoct., Crat.,g6, 9:4 Nepae porn 
xdudyrat... 36a 16 ywpilew tas puyas teAdws ex TeV owpdrav 51a THF sa i ” 
zvw émolpo@is, bwep éoliv ettuydotatos Pdvos xai Savatos rois absoupevor 
sovrov, and Macrosius, Somn. Scip., I, 13, 5, 10, 20 (quoting Plotinus)- : 

The apotheosis of Philologia described by Martianus Capella (see n. 3 b)! 
likewise preceded by a death of the body effected through magical formulae (Mart: 
Cap., II, 140-141). 

1° See n. 3a. 
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ao, onto the pyre from the golden bowl,... calling the soul of the 
libations Patroclus”” (Iliad, XXIII, 219)”. 
yofortune regards Achilles as the prototype of the theurgical officiant 

ane as that of the aspirant who is to be initiated into the 
and Patro mystery ; in the course of which his soul will be separated 
Laer tea?” 124 from the body and made to ascend. Patroclus 
a out upon the pyre ‘¢pesembles’’ the initiate who has undergone 
. mbolic burial '”", while Achilles represents the officiant of the con- 
nee who calls forth the initiate’s soul. Accordingly, the Chal- 
dean mystery 1s to be regarded as the ‘‘drama’’ of the death of the 
body and of the ascension of the soul to eternal life. Our insufficient 
sources of information do not enable us to distinguish with precision 
between the various phases of this action, but the attested details give 
us a clear idea of the internal cohesion and the meaning of the sacra- 
mental mystery as a whole; which may be imagined to have taken by 


and large the following course : 


5. The phases of the sacramental action—The neophyte, who by a 
striclly ascetic mode of life has prepared himself for the principal sacra- 
ment und has undergone the prescribed lustrations '’, is bidden to 
lie down upon the ground and to cover up his body, but not his head !!. 
Sacrifices for the dead are offered up as he lies. This sacramental 
action represents his bodily death. After this the second act of the 


—_—_—_——_—__. 


( 2 — Ap., I, 152, 12 (continuing the text quoted n. 32) 3:6 xai ovas 
att evs) hal THs wupis éximadciobar Adyera: tovs dvépous (Iliad, XXIII, 
: ae ++ xal Bavyuyos (seen. 131) émonéview wapadédora: tH ups «xpvoéou 
dag s+ ey (Puy xixdjoxy MatpoxAjos SesAsion (Iliad, XXII, 219 f.). 
sas pees I, 153, 19s regards Achilles’ sacrificial rites xata twas iepa- 
dace i apices IV, 2) Seopots... dxacay ty wpaypateay tavtyy mpay- 
7 iva and ibid., 1. 18 f. iepais ped3ors xpipevos tepater. 
Se mate (quoted n. 3a) drew this inference from Syrianus’ words, but did 
the acs Wwe that the Neoplatonist alluded to the Chaldean mystery rites. Cf. 
Re \teal remark in Excursus IV, 4. 
ch. iv, Me. 4. 
s eesti (n. 197) seems to allude to a nocturnal operation. See ch. 1, 
5g regarding the conjuration of Hecate at night. 
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consecration begins, the separation of the soul from the body and it 
elevation leading to the union with the mystic ray. It is a purely g s 
ritual process, but probably symbolized by various mystery rites, Fie 
the officiant at the sacrament conjures up the soul of the initiate. The, 
the initiate invokes with magic formulae the three ‘‘Rulers’’ of the avi 
rays, marches towards the streams of light which begin to shine before 
him and appear to extend indefinitely upwards, enters the cone of 
light, inhales its divine substance, and filled with it, has the impres. 
sion that the solar ray draws up his soul and unites him with the centre 
of cosmic harmony. If we take account of the fact that this symbolic 
representation was accompanied by magical operations, invocations, recj- 
tals and above all, by numerous luminous visions, we shall perhaps 
be able to realize the sensual effect produced by the theurgical ritual 
upon the excited imagination of the neophyte. 

The reader who has followed our foreoging investigation will be able 
to determine for himself the part played by pure hypothesis in our 
attempt to reconstitute the external course of the principal mystery ". 
We may add that this reconstruction is borne out by the fact that the 
two main operations of the Chaldean sacrament, the conjuration of 
the soul and its elevation, are very similar to the rites familiar from the 
common magical practices of the epoch. 

The external rites of the first act of the mystery, which must be repre- 
sented as analogous to those performed by the Homeric Achilles, recall 
the ceremonial of the necromancers ™, They used to fire a pile of 


‘89 We are in the dark as to the way in which the summoning of the soul was 
mimically connected with her elevation. The latter followed immediately upo" 
the former as is proved by Syrianus’ interpretation of Homer, according to which 
the évraGiacpds was preceded by the dra@avatioués. The mimic action whicb 
followed upon the soul's separation from the body probably resembled the action 
described in the dwaSavariopés of the Parisian magical text. There, the soul r 
said to leave the body before she has been drawn up by the ray : the are 
is supposed to act as if he had a body even after the soul has issucd forth. ! 
neither case do we know the symbolic actions which represented this mystic stale. 

193 Cf. the detailed description of necromantic methods given by Hoprner, 0-4: 
Il, 328 ff. and P. W., s. v. Nekromantie. Our description rests in the first place 
upon Heuiovonus, Aethiopica, IV, 14-15; see Hoprnen, O.-Z., Il, 353. 
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Jaced near the open grave of a person who had just died ; they 
P eded to pour into this grave wine and other libations '*4 
ke with magic formulae the soul of the departed—which as 

; not at a great distance from the grave '® and therefore, when 
es returned for a short time into the body. The Chaldean ini- 

-ate had also to act the part of a dead person. In the meantime, his 
mee «thrust by his own force out of the body ', was conducted 
ike officiant towards its goal, and, her purification being accompli- 
shed, brought back into her body. Thus, the sacramental action of 
the first phase of the mystery consisted in a free variation upon a real 
to the ceremonies of which the Chaldeans gave a spiritual 


woud 


then proce 
and to Inve 


invoked, 


magical rite, 
interpretation. 
The second act, the ‘‘elevation’’ of the soul by means of a solar ray, 


is largely in accordance with the instructions given for the soul’s ascen- 
sion heavenwards in the well-known description of the sacrament of 
immortality found in the great Paris magical papyrus (erroneously cal- 
led ‘‘Mithrasliturgie’? by Dieterich) '*7._ The soul of the magic adept 


'™ Achilles’ sacrificial offerings : sheep, wine, oil and honey, are those current 
among the necromants; Hoprnen, op. cit., II, 339. This concordance may be 
accounted for by the aflinity existing between the rites of the sacrifices for the dead 
and those which are intended to induce the Seoi y#évio1 to release the soul of 
the invoked person (Rope, Psyche, I, 14-17). 

"* Achilles, too, invokes Patroclus’ soul, for he believes that she is in the neigh- 
hourhood of the grave (Roupe, Psyche, I, 17 f.; cf. Tenrunuan, De anima, c. 56 
and Bipez-Cumont, Mages hell., 11, 288, 3). The Homeric expression yuyr)v xsxAy- 
ox» (see n. 197) concords with necromantic terminology ; cf. e. g. AgscuyL., Pers., 
G40 f. sé» re 3aizova (the soul of Darius) ... dvaxadeiaGe. Justin, Apology, I, 
sed Yuxav dvOpwrlvay xdyoers. Lucian, Philopseudes, 13. 
ie ee of his ‘* voluntary death” the Chaldean initiate may be ranged in 
ee eit of those who have committed suicide. The necromants are much 
aS practizing their arts upon them, as according to universal belief their 
isa d near lo grave ; Hoprner, O.-Z., I, 351. This analogy which is clearly 
aie o in the Oracles (see n. 199-194) may have been expressed in a sym- 

ies Pie in theurgical ritual. 

Archiv. R oe was first noted by Bousser, Die Himmelsreisen der Seele, 
he i e *gionswissenschaft, WV, 1901, followed by Dierenica, Mithraslturgie, 205, 
not however investigate the problem in detail. 
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indoctrinated in this text, as well as that of the Chaldean ne, hte 
is separated from ‘perishable human nature’ and carried upwards f° 
‘‘the golden flaming glow of the immortal luminary’, viz. the a 
whose pneuma she inhales '*. ; 

Our reconstitution is further corroborated by the fact that the signi. 
licance of the Chaldean sacrament concords with that of other contem. 
porary mysteries. The action of the principal theurgical sacrament repre. 
sents the destiny of the soul of the initiate after his bodily death and 
is accordingly parallel to the mystery of Isis described by Apuleius 
and to the sacrament of immortality of the above-mentioned Paris manu- 
script, in both of which the dpzya pvo7ixdy of death, union with God and 
rebirth is likewise enacted ', The fact that these two mysteries are 
described in texts dating from the epoch in which the Chaldean sacra- 
inental community was founded, is by no means an accident. A theo- 
logical system of the end of the second century A. D. could not but 
centre in the aspiration to be delivered from the burden of the body 
and to ascend into a better world. ‘The aim of the mysteries is to 
lead the souls upwards to that goal from which they made their first 
descent’. ‘‘Ascent and descent, death and rebirth’’, the natural ‘ pas- 
sion”’ of the soul !“°“—-those were the objects of all fears and of all hopes. 


'* Cf. P. Mag., 1V, dag Mf. : drei on éo7w por eGixtdév Svytdv ye) ara ovvar- 
igvat tais ypvoocidéow pappapuyais tis dOavdtou Aaumyddvos (i. ¢. the sun)...: 
Eolaht, GOapt) Bporwv Puows,... edne dwd tay dutivaw aveipz... xai ayy 
ceautov avaxov@touevor, etc. : 

' The fundamental studies of Cumont, Dieterich and Reitzenstein upon this 
subject are well-known. It may be recalled that the ceremonies of the mystery 
cuits, which cnact the death and resurrection of a god (Bacchus, Osiris, Atts, 
Adonis) are supposed to derive from burial rites. 

© Orympropor., Phaed., 121, 9 : dt1 oxowds THY TeAcTa@y goTw cis réhos ava- 
yryeiv tas Wuxas exeivo, dQ’ oF Tv wpwryy éwonfoato xdBobov ws am’ apxit 
(see n. 45). Daw., II, 250, 17 : xai yap of leparmoi (see Excursus 1V, 2) *#! 
oi Ssoddyor bpodoyotaw, ws ta alta waoye tois (tmoceAnvaiors) Seois ol 
tipz Puy, dviotea xai xasiotez, anoberjaxovea xei ara€ioszxoper, xa0daov ane 
Tiy ToLlotTwY (sc. THY UroTEAnVvaiwy) Bapayeras Seav. The “sublunar gods 
are the demons whose souls are sent down to earth in order to aid pious 
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ological interest may be discerned in the doctrines of 
it created, notwithstanding all the differences of the 

- al concepts and ritual practices, a type of religious consciousness 
mythic to all cults, but especially influential in a newly founded one, 
not bound by hard and fast traditions and could therefore 

t itself more easily to the spirit of the time. For this reason, these 
alt? ‘dou manifest themselves more clearly in the Chaldean theoso- 
es Nan in the doctrines of other cults, who would only give way to 
fa religious tendencies of the epoch at the cost of a sometimes violent 
reinterpretation of their mythical tradition. 


This basic sotert 
? mysteries ; 


common 
which wa 


6. The After Life-—We have concluded for the time being the inter- 
pretation of the fragments concerning the Chaldean ‘‘Immortalization of 
the Soul’. We shall now turn our attention to the promises held 
out in this supreme sacrament. 

The neophyte is reborn through initiation to a new superhuman life, 
the splendor of which was to be fully realised only after the soul’s final 
departure from the body. The Emperor Julian designates the Chal- 
dean theurgists as ‘‘blessed’’ (waxdpros), and Iamblichus affirms that 
they acquire through blissful contemplation divine faculties “'. Two 


men and to escort their souls after death: cf. Procu., Alc., 381, 15; Onym- 
riovon., Phaed., 189,.25; 331, 10, ete. 

The main text (quoted by Dierenica, Mithrasliturgie, 163 f.), which deals with 
the liturgic idea of death and resurrection effected by the mystery (teAeutdy =te- 
AeioGa), does not derive from Themistius, as stated by Sropazus, Flor., IV, p. 107 M 
who transmits the passage, but from Plutarch’s work ‘On the Soul” (a fact already 
pointed out by Wrrrenpaca, Animadversiones in Plutarchi Moralia, I, 598 ff.; I am 
ae from the reprint, Leipzig, 1821. See Plutarchi Opera, t. VII, p. 23, 
ed. Bernardakis), It does not refer to the mysteries of Dionysus, but to those 


oo cf. Pinpan, Fragm., 137, ed. Schroeder (quoted by Dierenica, op. cit., 
™ See n. 


: 38. The object of the prayer of Emperor Julian for ‘perfection 
m theurgy”’ 


fee (Orat., V, 180 B : ev Seoupyla tededtyra) is the fulfilment of the 
ee held out in the Chaldean mysteries; see note 2d. As known the 
ates were called séderor. For Iamblichus see n. 44 and Excursus IV. 
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fragments of the Chaldean Oracles explain these hypertro 
scriptions. The first reads : 


Phic de. 


‘‘The souls who have known the works of the Father (the Ideas) 


’ . é . ” ’ escy 
from fate’s reckless wing, subject to destiny ’’!”?, and the oth Pe 


er : 
‘‘The theurgists are not counted into the herd of men subj 


Ee: ect 
destiny” 4%, : 


"3 Proct., Tim., Il, 266, 18 (Knot, 54) «voricacaty (sc. ai Puxat) era ova 
Tov watpds» (i.e. the Ideas, see ch. 1, n. 231) : «polpys + cipapuévys a) 
arepov Petyouaw avadesy, dis Pyot td Adyiow (the continuation is quoted above 
n. 84). Ipem, Prov., 164, 26 : **Quicumque autem patris opera intelligentes 
reverendi fiunt, sortis fatalem alam effugiunt’’. The Greek text should be emended 
according to Kroll’s suggestion poipys eizazprév +d mrepdv, cle. The attribute 
dvatdys, here signifying ‘‘reckless’’ (cf. e. g. Pinp., Olymp., X, 194 : dvaidda... 
Savarov), was either omitted in William of Morbecca’s translation or left out in 
the second passage by Proclus himself. 

The preceding verse may perhaps have read in the original : «6sa01 3° at warpis 
é-ya vojoacat evra6éovtat». Its continuation was modelled upon Homer’s well- 
known verse [liad, VI, 488 : apoigav 3’ ob tie Oypl we@vypévov Eupevat avdparr 
(uoipa meaning, as schol. ad Homen, Ihad, VIII, 69 explains, 76 tis ucloas dna- 
paSarov ws rd deiv Srntov dvta dwoGaveiv). 

™ Lyous, Mens., II, 10,p.31, 16 (Kno, 59) : tas troxaftorapévas (seen. 189) 
yuyas bmepSalvew tv Eipzzpyesvny Gnoi to Adyton, sod yap OP eipapriy aysAnv 
wintovat Szovpyoi». This verse has been regarded as attesting a doctrine of 
astral fatalism; see Cumont, Fatalisme astral, ctv., Rev. d’hist. et de litt. rel., N.5., 
II, 1912, 540, 5; Ipem, Rel. Orient., 291, 73; Bioez-Cumont, Mages hell., Il, 
ahh, 3; J. Knou., Lehren des Hermes, 383, 1; Hoprnen, O.-Z., Il, 107; H. Jonas, 
Gnosis und spatantiker Geist, 1, 204, 1. But this interpretation is put out of court 
by the fact that the Chaldwan theurgists rejected the conception of astral Ee 
vidence ; cf. tbe Oracle quoted ch. 1v, n. 99, v. 6. This crroneous explanation 
is due (a) to a mistake in the translation of ais7w# wd which in this case docs not 
signify ‘‘to fall under the influence’, but ‘to belong to a class’” and (b) to a" 
arbitrary identification of the Chaldean term dy¢Ay with the astral spheres called 
by Nicomachus of Gerasa (who follows a Babylonian tradition) éyéAz (or dyyshor) 3 
see Bivez-Cumont, Mages hell., Il, 283. The term eizzpri dyédy applies in the 
Oracle not to the stars, but, as is proved by Procu., Prov., 164, 11 “‘compolttizart 
[== cupmodArreteoOat] fatalibus gregibus’’, to the human race subjected to gen 
ration and corruption. The term has this meaning also in the fragment of the 
Oracles quoted ch. 1, n. 171. ; 
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oe eophyte who has achieved the supreme initiation of the sacra- 
ey (identified with the contemplation of the Ideas) is exempt from 
ae jaw of necessity ruling mankind, for his soul has gained immor- 
the 
eee fragments of the Oracles speak of the lot of the initiated alter 


5 
death ; the most important of these reads : - 

«Thou wilt not leave behind the dung of matter for the precipice, 
but the image also has its portion in circumsplendent place” '". 

In order to understand these enigmatical verses, we must interpret 
correctly the terms (a) ‘precipice’ (xpnuvds), 6) ‘image’ (e%dvAov), 
and ¢) ‘‘cireumsplendent place’ (zz@:Pans té705). 

a) In another connection the term ‘‘precipice’’ is applied in the 
Oracles to Hades ‘‘who joys in images’ '*. Consequently, the Oracle 
quoted above promises the neophyte that his body (contemptuously 
called the ‘‘dung of matter’? '*) shall not be given over to Tartarus. 


ast «ovde 16 tis UAns onvEzdov xpyurd xatadelpers, 
GAAa xai eidmAw pepis cis towov du@rPaortay. 

The use of eis instead of év is current in later Greek. Synesius, Insomn., c. 5, 
1297 B transmits both verses together. Pseuius, Comm., 1125 A quotes the 
first verse in the version p32 rd etc. xataAchpys and 1124 A the second verse 
as an independent sentence : é07i yap el3aAw etc. (cf. Excursus VI, 1 a). Script. 
min., p. 447, 7 he parapbrases the Oracle : oBror (sc. of XaAdaior). . . wapay- 
yédouai te tois dvayoudvors pyde 1H THs yHs (he interprets Comm., 1125 B, C 
“pyuvds as referring to the weplyetos témos) xpnpvd oxtGadov xaradcinew. Syn- 
estus who quotes the first verse in the following version : ov ra THs bAns xpnprd 
oxtSahov xaradehpers follows the same tradition as Psellus; see ch. v, n. 142 
4S to the dogmatic reasons for this variant. The text was reconstituted by 
Know, 61. 
ae Emperor Jutian several times applies to Matter viz. Earth the epithet oxv- 
ae ef. Orat., V, 170 D, 179 D, and invoking the authority of the Oracles, 
tse : foxarov Bev yap tay dvtwy 9 yi... xai d:a tov doylww of Szol convé- 
See 2UT6 wohAaxot xadover xai Petyew evteiWev wodAdaxot wapaxedctorrat. 

; also Lyp., Mens., I, 19, p. 6, 13 : 16 rod wavrds HAmod «oxtEadov» xara 
To Abyt0y. 

S See ch. v, n. 146. 

See ch. v, n. 70-71. 
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This promise bears on the judgment after death. Another fragme 
describes the tortures of the sinners in Hades-'’7; accordingly : 
may infer that the Chaldeans were familiar with the doctrine olen 
butive justice in after-life. The Chaldean initiate was not doomed . 
dwell in the place of the sinners: he was destined for the abode of the 
pious '*, 


b) The Chaldean gods promised the initiated that, contrary to the 
ancient Greek belief “9, his phantom-image (eldwdov) would not be 
relegated to Hades, but would subsist in a celestial place, ‘Thi, 
conception postulating the immortality of the ‘‘image’’ seems to be 
contradicted by other verses of the Chaldwan Oracles, which appear 
to refer to a corporeal after-life of the initiate after his bodily death. The 
Chaldean gods affirm to the theurgist purified by the sacrament of the 
mystery’ that ‘‘the perishable envelope of bitter matter shall he 
saved’’ '5!; on another occasion they hold out to him the promise of 
the ‘‘salvation’’ of his ‘fluid body’’'?, Jf we regard this salvation” 
bearing on after-life, we must conclude that the Chaldean initiate had 


"7 See ch. v, nv 25a MT. 

The distinction between yapos doeSav an evoefav which is characteristic 
for the conception of After Life current in late Antiquily (sec Ronps, Psyche, Il, 
381 f.) may be discerned in the distich quoted n. 144. From the formal point 
of view, this distich shows an alteration of the usual scheme of thought found in 
the sepulchral epigrams. Cf. the epitaph on Plato attributed to Speusippus 
(Anthol. Lyr. Graec., vol. I, No. XXXXIIII, Diehl) : 

«odpa pev év xdawois xavdyes t6de yaia MAdtwvos. 
Puxn 3° iadbeos rakiy éxet panapww». Cf. n. 170. 

'' Ronpe, Kteine Schriften, IT, 281, 1; Witamowrrs, Glaube der Hellenen, I, 371 f. 

‘0 nepis is in this passage synonymous with raéis. Cf. Theos., 13, 16 and 
Porphyry’s scholium (quoted ch. 1, n. 31). See also the epigram on Plato quoted 
inn. 148. Svxestus, Insomn., 5, 1297 C, holds that pepis applies to the stars 
to which the souls of the departed return. This is a Platonic doctrine ; cf. n. 191° 

') Juuan, Orat., V, 178 C (Know, 61) : «reXeo8arn yap oPior xai «to mins 
bAns wepBanue Ppdresov» of Seol voit ixepsyvos wapaneAcvdpevot THY Seoupyor 
xatemayyéAdovrar. ‘Bitter matler’’ is the dregs of the elements, while the 
‘mortal envelope” is the body. See ch. v, n. 70. 

82 See ch. n,n. 387. 
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ilege of rising up to eternal life, without undergoing the sepa- 
{ the soul from the body. Accordingly, we should have to 
hat they were promised a continuance of corporeal life after 
t is the contention of Kroll, who derives the Chaldean 
mortality from Jewish belief in corporeal resurrection and 
indicates in this connection other points of Chaldean theology—for 
instance the designation of the Elysium as Paradise \—which appear 
to mark the influence of Jewish eschatology '. However, this inter- 
retation of the Chaldean doctrine of “salvation’’ is open to weighty 
objections. First of all, it may be argued that it is difficult to reconcile 
such a promise for life after death with a sacrament aiming at the immor- 
alization of the sow! and preceded by the symbolic burial of the body. 
We may also remark that the belief in corporeal life after death is at 
vanance with the dualistic anthropology of the Chaldeans, according 
to which the human body is in this life a perpetual source of tempta- 
tion; it is called ‘the perishable envelope of the bitter matter’’ and 
even ‘the root of all evil’. It is only the temporary residence of 
the soul, who vearns to abandon it. What part could it play in the 
existence of the blessed, who do not experience sensual pleasures, but 
spiritual joy? For these reasons, among others '**, it seems prefer- 


the priv 
ration © 
death. Tha 


dogma of im 


able not to interpret the ‘salvation of the body’’ as bearing on after- 
life. 

An explanation conforming to the anthropology of the Chaldeans is 
suggested hy a correct interpretation of their view on the ‘“‘salvation of 
the body”’. This notion is, according to non-Jewish and non-Christian 
Se en 


163 


i. Seen. 178. We may also recall Chaldean angelology (sce ch. 1, n. 3 ff.). 
Knot, 61; see also ibid., 46, 9 and 70. After him Hoprnen, 0.-Z., I, 
397. But this supposed doctrine would seem to have greater affinity with the 
Pelief in the translation of just men into paradise. 
See ch. v, n. 75. 
Em How is it possible that the body continues to subsist in the purely spiritual 
Seber How could the Neoplatonists accept a theology which teaches the 
De Frection of the body (ef. the objections of Puutanca, Vit. Romuli, 28 and Cicero, 
in rep-, III, 40)? We may note that Porphyry attacks the Jewish-Christian dogm 
* Passage De regresn (p. 41°, 35 f.) treating of the Chaldean Oracles. 
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usage, a medical, not an eschatological term'*7, In accordance or 
that usage, the Neoplastonists, who quote the relevant Oracular Ms 
ments, apply this salvation to the corporal state of the initiated . 
This explanation is in harmony with the Chaldean beliefs concernin, 
the causes of human disease. They hold, in common with the Maio. 
rity of their contemporaries, that many illnesses are occasioned by ine 
demons who possess themselves of the bodies of men and work their 
physical ruin **, The apotropaic rites, by which the Chaldzans tried 
to protect themselves against the demonic agents of disease, will be 
studies later on". Here it may suffice to remark that the Chaldean 
Oracles dealing with the ‘‘salvation of the body”’ do not apply to corporeal 
resurrection, but to the immunity against demonic infection with disease. 
The ‘salvation of the body’’ from perdition at the hands of the 
demons constituted the immediate reward of the Chaldean initiate '«'. 


"57 See the cpigram of Plato (quoted by Orymproporus, Vita Plat., p. 195, Her- 
mann) : Apollo created Asclepius and Plato, rév pév iva puyrv, tov 3 Wve oops 
abot. Synesius, Hymn, 1V, 275 f. : cpa 32 oafor na 2pdv votowr. Other parallels 
are to be found in O. Wenrgicn, Antike Heilungswunder (Religionsgesch. Versuche 
und Vorarbeiten, VIII, 1, 1909); cf. p. 32,1 on Asclepius’ (6 Ywrrp) right hand 
as owtrptov ovuSodoy, and p. 117 Ml. (gow6y = id07). Kater, Epigramm. Graec., 
No. 1026, v. 7; Dirrensencen, Sylloge, II*, No. 807, 1. 19; Anistipes, Orel., 
vol. IT, p. 357, $17 f., ed Keil. The Greek translator of the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum, c. 9, renders pro valetudine mea by bnép tis Enis owrnpias. Cf. Puro, 
Legatio ad Gai., 355. 

As to «pevorov odpa cadcets» (see n. 152), see Mesomenes, els tv Qvow Mvda- 
yopou (Witamowrrz, Griechische Verskunst, 596), v. 29. 

'8§ Psetius, Comm., 1140 B, explains the Chaldean expression «cdp2z aaweeis): 
worjoeis... xaitd odp2 cov tyiewdrepov, ond the emperor Julian (sce n. 151) 
also regards it as referring to the health of the body. Sce Wernreicn, op. cil. 
p. da, 1. 

19 See G. Kirret, Worterbuch zum N. T., s. v. S2ipwy. - 

® See ch. v, n. 129 and 198 ff. A 

'\ Cf. Corp. Herm., XV (XVI), 16 (Rerrzenstein, Potmandres, 353) : (b)r@ ovr 
dv tH Aoyind duris éwiddpwer d12 tod HAlov, TodTwy xatapyobvrat oj Salpover- 
Proci., Hymn., I, 97 and Th. Pl., 379, 1 ff. Lacrawtius, Inst. Div., Il, 15: 
‘‘Denique affirmat eos Hermes, qui cognoverint deum, non tantum ab incursibus 
daemonum tutos esse’’, elc. 
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death he was to reeeive, according to the promise held out to 
After q further favour. The affirmation of the Oracle that the .initiated 
hin ee «leave behind’’ his body to Hades means that the privileged 
a I be exempt from judgment ; and also that it will not be consi- 
pe . the Place of Punishment '®. We may accordingly infer that 
a hody of the deceased was saved from the grasp of the demons by 
anishing from their domain. What was the manner of this disap- 
ener 2 We have already shown that the initiated must not be repre- 
sented as being ‘stranslated’’ together with his body. A more pro- 
hable interpretation is suggested by a statement of Olympiodorus con- 
cerning the ‘‘supernatural death’’ of the theurgists. According to him 
the theurgists died ‘in a divine manner” by ‘‘dissolving’’ of their own 
will the elements of their body '**. The notion that death signifies 
the return of the corporal substance to the four elements of which it 
is composed is frequently found in the religious literature of later Hel- 
lenism ' ; men chosen by God are represented as dying in this manner. 
Thus, Philo describes the decease of Moses as a dissolution of his nature 
composed of body and soul by a transfiguration of this duality into 
the unity of the ‘‘sunlike’’ intellect '. Apelles, the disciple of the 
gnostic Marcion, also founds upon this conception his doctrine of the 


' This conclusion is imposed by the concordance between the formula figuring 


in the first of the two Oraclular verses quoted n. 144 and that which is found 
in Max. Tyn., Diss., IX, 6d : éwesdav yip dnadrayy Wuyn evOdvde eneioe, dtro- 
Svoandvn 16 ope xal xatahimotoa abté TH yh Gbapnospuevov. — 

‘* Otrmprovon., Phaed., 243, & concerning the various kinds of death (cf. 
Treten, Porphyrios und Augustin, 24,1) : Extos d dwep@ur)s (Savratos), olov 6 xata 
t2vow Tay atoiyelwy 7» dAws xa6’ by woddoi tHv Seovpyav tpdwov dwébavor. 
Ibid., I. 11 : @f 8¢ éxodetos 6 Savaros,  Pralopévwn jyudv mv Giow (by a real 
Suicide) 4 rév Setdrepov spdaov iadvdvrwv. The words # ddws signify that while 
death by the dissolution of the elements may be ranged in the general category 
of “‘theurgic death’’, this description is by no means exhaustive. 

_ Che. g. Pano, Leg. Spec.,1, 266 ; Post. Cain., 5 ; Quis rer. div., 281 ; Quaest. 
mn Gen., IM, 11: Vewtesos Parenc., II, 193, 3 ‘‘in sua resolulus initia animam 
“aelestem caelo reddidit’’; Diets, Elementum, 46. See also above ch. 1, n. g4. 
. Puno, De vita Mosis, II, 988; cf. Resrzenstrin, Hellenistische Mysterienreli- 
Bionen*, 270 {. See also Corp. Herm., T, a4. 
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phantom-body which was Jesus during his earthly life 's6_ 
to him, the Saviour effected himself the composition of his } 
his descent to earth, and its dissolution before his ascension. 
idea probably underlies the Chaldean doctrine concerning 
tional dissolution of the initiated’s body after the soul has abandone d 
it. We do not know what were the actual signs of this < 


= : f ‘supernaty. 
ral death’’ (magical ceremony during the cremation of the earthly 


body ?'®'), nor are we informed as to whether it was prefigured in the 
sacrament of immortality which symbolized the dissolution of body and 
soul. 

At this point, we shall take up once again the explanation of the 


Oracle which described the fate of the body and of the ‘‘image’’ alter the 


Accordin 
ody Upon 
A Similar 
the Voli. 


"66 See Hannack, Marcton, 329° f. 

'*” Ronve, Payche, 1, 31, 2, 320 f.; IT, 101, 9 indicates many passages ex- 
pressive of the notion that the destruction of the body by fire bring about the 
purification of the soul which returns to the place of its heavenly origin. Juuun, 
Orat., VII, 219 when he states that Dionysus was deified through theurgy efter 
his birth, refers (as is shown by 220 B) to the divine child translated by Hermes 
out of his mother Semele’s house destroyed by Zeus’ lightning. This lightning 
was identified by Julian with the dvaywyév wip of the Chaldean mystery ; cf. the 
passages quoted ch. v, n. 7 and Otymrropor, Phaed., 4, 24 f. According to Bar- 
desanes (apud Ponpu., Abst., IV, 18, p- 258, 25 f.) ‘the Indians gave their bodies 
to the fire in order to separate the soul from the body in the purest form” (¢l. 
Ronve, Psyche, I, 31, 1 who adduces parallels from Indian literature). 

Iambjichus’ theory of the sacrifices set out De Myst., V, 11-19 seems lo derive 
from similar Chaldwan ideas. He declares that burnt-offerings cannot serve 4s 
nourishment to the demons, as Porphyry supposes, for fire destroys all material 
things, transforms them into a substance similar to that of the heavens, and draws 
them upwards towards the divine original fire. This interpretation of the faculty 
of the sacrificial flame concords, as is proved by the terminology (+H tov 2UP% 
ivaywyy, etc.) with the Chaldean conception of elevation in mystic fire. It 1s 
however possible that the Chaldean interpretation of the incineration of the 
corpses of their initiates was similar to that propounded by Iamblichus with regard 
1o burnt-offerings ; and this philosopher might accordingly have derived his con 
ception regarding the purification and the uplifting of all material things through 
fire not from the Chaldean notion of the mystery of immortalization, but from 
their burial rites. 
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nitiated "*. The opposition posited in that text between 
d the ‘‘image”’ points to the latter term being applied to 
Like other cryptic terms, this peculiar designation 


death of ie 


‘images of those who have gone to their rest’’ (e%dwra 
169) is employed by the author of the Chaldean Oracle 


ine : . 
nae after death ; the body is saved from the persecution of the demons 
i : 


by means of a miraculous dissolution of its material constituents; and 
the soul is carried heavenwards ‘7°, 

c) The celestial place assigned to the blessed theurgists as their abode 
after death is designated in the extant fragments of the Oracles by four 
symbolic terms ; all of which refer to the same supramundane order 
of being. The Oracle we have quoted holds out to the Chaldean ini- 
tiate the promise of a ‘‘portion’’ assigned to him in ‘‘circumsplendent 
place 17". The adjective, which figures more than once in the Chal- 
dean Oracles, serves to describe the Cosmic Soul '72, A second Oracle 


'” Synesius, Insomn., 5, 1297 G, after quoting the Oracle cited n. 144, iden- 
Lifies the el8wAov with the vehicle of the soul, composed of fire and air. But this 
platonizing interpretation, with which Knoui, 61 agrees, cannot be correct, as, 
according to Chaldwan opinion, the vehicle dissolves during the ascension (sce 
Dovos, Proclus, 320), and only the pure soul-spark attains the supraterrestrial 
goal (see also n. 172). The identification of the ef3wAoyv with the irrational part 
of the soul set out by Psexius, Comm., 1124 A (see n. 33), rests upon the doctrine 
of Syrianus and Proclus regarding the immortality of the vehicle of the irrational 
io (see Dopns, loc. cit.), a conception unknown to the Chaldeans. 
en = e. g. Odyssey, XXIV 14 : «évOa te valoucr Wuyai, eltwAa xapdvtwvr». 
Chee oo Psyche, 1, 3. Cf. also the quotation from a tragedy adduced by 
4 ig Disp. Tusc., I, 37. 
bos i as 48. This distich may allude lo the famous verse, Odyssey, XI, 
sbites j cerning Hercules, whose efwAov is banished into Hades while he himself 
addities co the immortal gods. The Chaldean rectified this opinion by the 

* of the words : 2\Xé xai. 

See n. 150. 
a See ch. I, 


Ree n. 111. -Synesius’ description of the ascension of the soul (ef. 
+ cit, 


» 1297 CG) proves that he identified the ‘‘cireumsplendent place, in 
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states that the soul of the dead theurgist ‘lives as an angel in Powe, iis 
another pointer in the same direction, as the term ‘Living Power” 
is used as a predicate of Hecate '. Those indications are borne 
by a third Oracle which states that the theurgist abodes (after Fae 
‘in the angelic space’ '75. For, according to Chaldean belief, the 
angels are noetic beings who descend at the command of the Supreme 
God from the Empyrean '%. They are, accordingly, the “portion” of 
‘‘cireumsplendent place’’ to which the soul of the neophyte is assigned , 
Those three quotations suggest an interpretation of the obscure, } 
no means self-explanatory, symbolic language used in a fourth fragment 
treating of the Chaldean Elysium. In this Oracle the neophyte is bid- 
den to refrain from the lower forms of divination, 

‘if thou wouldst enter true worship’s paradise, where Virtue, Wis- 
dom and Good-Rule are met together’ !7’. 

The abode of the blessed is designated here by the name of ‘Para- 
dise’’, a term exclusively employed by the Jews and the Christians ‘8, 


accordance with the Platonic doctrine (see n. 191), with the ether. Psetius, 
Comm., 1124 B (i. e. Proclus) presents the same interpretation. Consequently, 
their common source was Jamblichus’ commentary on the Chaldean Oracles. 

73 Proct., Rp.. 1, 154, 17 (Know, 60) : xai yap of 1982 teAeoTenoi (the ‘puri- 
fying priests’’, see Excursus Xa) ta€ews eioi torzbrys (sc. ayyedinis). «Sée 
ayyedos év duvdper Civ», Onai td Adytoy. bois golly ws ddynOGs leparimds (see 
Excursus IV, 2). Cf. ibid., 118, 16 f. of éx@avropes tis iepatings emoripns 
possess dyyeAinds puyds. Seen. 194, 196. 

'™ See ch. nm, n. 78. : 

‘5 Orymprovor., Phaed., 64, 2 (Knott, 60) : dAAd pojy ovd2 tas Tay Seoupya 
Yuxas Botderas (Plato) pévew del ev rH vont (cf. ibid., 191, 26 f., 239, 29 f.)s 
GAAG nai xaridvar els yéveow, wepi dv (sc. tH” Seoupymay puxdv) Pnoiv 7° 
Adytov 

aayyedind evi ywoo» 

' See ch. 1, n. 77. 

oo apéddrwy evoeins iepdy wanddecicov dvolyew, 

2v0 doen) coGin te x2zi civoply cuvdyorraty. 
The Oracle is quoted in full ch. iv, n. gg. 

'* The addition etoeSiys transforms the nomen proprium aapddeicos into 
appellative, which signifies ‘‘pleasure-ground’’ or ‘‘garden’’ and, accordingly: 
calls to mind Homer's Elysian plains or the ‘‘place of the pious’? ({Ptato], Ariochus, 


an 
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alization 10 the Universe is determined by the three qualities 
Its ae neet together’’ in it '™, As we have already shown, these may 
which ‘led as symbolic designations of stellar powers '*°, two of which 
ca rT identilied with complete certainty. The term ‘‘Virtue’’ is used 
a (Oracles to describe the moon '®!; and, according to Proclus, 
ee rule’? was regarded by some theologians whom he does not 
nuine (and who were probably later Orphics) as an ailebute of the 
sphere of the fixed stars '*2, Consequently, ‘Wisdom’ must be iden- 
tical with one of the planets situated above the moon; it must also be 
Jocalized below the sun, as according to one of the extant fragments 
it is placed between ‘Virtue’ and ‘Truth’, viz. the sun '**, It seems 
therefore probable that ‘‘Wisdom’’ designates Mercury, to whom ano- 
ther fragment applies the synonymous term ‘‘Understanding’’ '™; who 


371 ¢) often called by the poets a ‘‘meadow”’ (Aetzaw, sce n. 179) or a “grove” 
(nemus), cf. the passages collected P. W. s. v. Elysion, 2473. Pnocu., ad Hesiod. 
Opera, 169 accordingly has no scruples about regarding the term Paradise, as 
used by the Chaldeans, as synonymous with the ‘‘Islands of the Blessed’’. As 
for dvoiyew see Honat., Carm., Ill, 2, 21 ‘‘virtus recludens... caelum’’ and 
Lucan, Pharsalia, VI, 600 ‘‘Elysia resera sedes’’. The parallels prove that the 
Chaldeans adapted the biblical term to Hellenistic beliefs. It was probably taken 
over by them together with their angelology ; in these two points only is Jewish- 
Christian influence perceptible in the extant Oracles. 

'* Pseutus, Comm., 1137 D : “wapadeios” éori XadSaincs (Nedlands codd.) 
Bis 6 wepi tov watépx yopds Ta” Seiwv duvapewv vai ta EuTipia xddAy TOY 
tngioupyinay amy av and 1 199 B : 6 iepds wapadetsos, otx 6 tod Mwoéws, add’ 
é Aetudn (see n. 178) sev tYpAotdren Sewpiav. Psellus considers the Chaldé#an 
Paradise as metonymy of the noetic world (cf. Orympiovon., Phaed., 117, 6), an 
explanation which probably derives in the last instance from Plotinus’ inter- 
pretation of the garden (x#os) mentioned in the myth of Diotima; sec Enneads, 
UII, 5, 93 1V, 9, 9. 

™ See above p. 31 f. 

2 See ch. n, n. 345. 

: sh Tim., II, 118, 36 ff. (Orph. Fragm., 181, Kern). 
Woda « ch. 1, n. 158. It may be remarked that this fragment describes the 
= “Soul likewise as a space ‘‘within which Virtue (the moon), Wisdom (Mer- 

ry) and the thoughtful Truth (the sun) appear’ (?@avycay alludes to the celestial 
p enomena), 


14 0G 
See ch. 1, n. 15a, v. 4 (Mazes). 
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moreover, is generally considered as the ‘‘star of Apollo” and the abod 
of the soul-escorting Hermes'®; facts which seem to fit in with ae 
hypothesis. Thus, the three qualities designate two planets and +? 
sphere of the fixed stars. Those are made to ‘‘meet”’ through the 
agency of the World-Soul ; who, according to a Chaldean opinion deri. 
ving from the Platonists, ‘‘envelops’’ the visible word 1%, 

The texts we have quoted appear to show that the World-Soul, why 
is the originator of the individual souls, is also their Elysium after they 
have been delivered from the bonds of the body. The following sta- 
tement made by Psellus proves that the beliefs of the Chaldeans as 
to the localization of the souls in afterlife were rather more differentia- 
ted : ‘The Chaldeans reintegrate the souls after the so-called death 
in all parts of the world ; and even make out that some of them ascend 
above this world’’ '**, The last group is obviously constituted by those 
of the initiates whose souls are borne upwards into the supracelestial 
region of the World-Soul '*. On the other hand, ‘‘after the so-called 
death’’ all the souls are said to be ‘‘reintegrated’’; Psellus’ use of 
this last word, which is a term of Platonic eschatology '*’, indicates 
belief in the transmigration of souls, which is attested as a Chaldean 
dogma '”. We may thus surmise that the souls dispersed in all parts 


'§ On Mercury, the star of Apollo, see Boucaé-Lectence, L’astrologie grecyue, 
100, 5; Cumonr in L’Antiquité Classique, 1V (1935), 16. 

We See ch. m, n. gg. 

"7 Pseiius, Expos., 1153 A (Know, 54, 2) : dwoxafiotdor dé tas puyas pest 
tov Asyéuevov Sdvaroy (which is not a real death as the soul continues to exists 
after her departure from the body) xzrd td pérpa raw oixeiww x20époewr 4 
Bdors tois tou xdopov pépsor, tiwds 32 xal Uép Tov xdopow dvaSEaloves. 

1% The region imép tov xdopow is the Empyrean. Cf. Paoct., Tim., II, 575 
12 the question of a Chaldean : ta bmép tov xdopov olepempata... éunupiov 
(xp? xaAciv) ; 

"5 See Dovos, Proclus, 302 f. 

1 Proct., Rp., 11, 336, 97 (Know, 62) : br 32 saps Boor rais dvopwmival 
Quyais > cis ta Adoya petdbacts, ob ta Adyia povov di3d0xer A¢yorr2 

«Seopoyv deal paxdpwv» 
“ "gina totrov 
«dAutovs 
THY avOpersivny Puy 
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f the world belonged to different classes, which according to the degree 

: heir purification dwelt in the higher or lower regions of the cos- 
alt itt. It is possible that the Chaldeans combined the dogma of 
mos migration with the cognate doctrine regarding the different orders 
oie to which the souls are assigned after death. This latter con- 
z se is not expressly attested in the extant texts, but the statement 
aL some of the souls of the theurgists are elevated to the rank 
of angels *%? (or assigned to their order) proves that the Chaldeans 
were aware of its basic principle. We have however no means of esta- 
blishing whether they systematized this teaching. 

Accordingly, we may only affirm with certainty that the souls of the 
Chaldean initiates were supposed to be elevated, after their final sepa- 
ration from the body, to the one of the planetary spheres or to the supra- 
mundane region of ‘Living Power’’, 2. ¢. the Cosmic Soul. The latter 
supreme goal was probably only attained by the souls of a few chosen 
theurgists. When these, according to the ‘‘irrefragable law of the 
gods ’’ 3, re-descended into the human bodies, they conferred upon 
the persons whom they ensouled the capacities of a theurgist ''. It 


«aitis éx’ dvOpwnwv wepdav Blov, otx eni Qnpav» adda... xai MAatww, etc. 
Ponpuyny, De regressu probably referred to the same Oracle ; cf. Excursus II, n. 21. 
'" Psellus’ formula év dAo1s tois tot xdopov pépeor is that of the Platonists ; 

cf. e. g. Tampticuus, De anima (ap. Stos., Eel., I, c. 41,8. 39 [g06]) who mentions 

Platonists localizing the souls x26’ éAas tod ovpavod tas oPalpas, 4O av 31) Sedpo 

xaviévat, and Pnoci., Rp., I, 192, 1 f. The origin of this doctrine is Ptato, 

Phaedr., 24g a, 7 : eis todpavod tv2 zémov and Tim., 4a b, 3 ff. 

" Besides the Oracles quoted n. 173 and 175, cf. also Iamp., Myst., II, 9, 

P. 69, 8 f., who likewise declares that the soul consecrated by theurgy (3... 

Ty dw’ atta, sc. trav Sedv, evdidouéonvy Cwrds éxAauyy) often rises to the 

sad of the angels (éwi peifova te tak mv dyyedmyy dvayopéwn). 
” See n. 190. 


‘ce dogm is mainly attested by the fragments quoted n. 173 and 175. 

fe rst of them probably stated that after the soul of a theurgist was transformed 

illumig angel it ‘‘hastened’’ towards the earth (suppl. (xdrw) &ée1?), in order to 

: cea the soul of a neophyte. The second fragment which is transmitted in 

ia mutilated form is probably to be understood as likewise referring to this 
- Our interpretation is supported by the text quoted n. 195. 


Onruyay, Regr., 33°, 10 ff. distinguishes between angels who are summoned 
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is reported that before he begot Julian (the future “Theurgist’) Jul 

the Chaldean addressed to the ‘Connective of the All’’, that jg ‘an 
the supreme Father of the gods, the prayer that his son might be ,; 
the soul of an archangel '. The belief that the souls of the 
philosophers were of superhuman origin was current among the 
Platonists who were influenced by Pythagorean doctrines '%, 


Riven 
Great 
later 


It had 


by the theurgists so that they should prophesy to them and those who “*Peveal 
on earth the faculties of the Father’ (ea, quae patris sunt, ra tod warpos, misunder. 
stood by Augustine's source which renders the expression |. 20 by ‘“‘patris Volun- 
tatem’’), ‘‘His height and His depth’’ (‘‘altitudinem eius profunditatemque”’, 
tos xai 8400s; a mystic formula; cf. M. Diseutus in his commentary on «Ephe- 
sians’’, III, 18). The first group of these angels is identical with the ministering 
angels of the Oracles (see ch. m, sect. 14), the second with the souls of the theur- 
gists. These latter were identified by Proclus with the souls of the heroes ; cf, 
Proci., Crat., 68, 25 f. and Psertus, Hyp., 22 (p. 75, 16) 40 32 ois Suprois 
ovvantépevoy TO ipwixdy ysvos. 

'*§ Psettus, De aurea catena (ed. Satuas, Rev. ét. grecg., 1875, p. 217, 2 £.; 
Bull. Corr. Hell., 1,.1877, 310; Brez, C. Mi A. G., VI, 160, 7 and Mélanges 
Cumont, I, 88) es (lovAravos) 6 warrp, énei yervioa tovrov (sc. tév Seovpydr) 
éuedrer, dpyayyedinyy Hryce Puy tov cuvoxéa Tob wavrds (cf. ch. 1, n. 240) 
wpos THY ToUToU txdo7acty (existence) xai ts yevvnDéwTa toils Seois waai auvé- 
atnae (ch. 1v, n. 5) xal rH MAdtovos Puy AwddAwm ovvdiayovoy xai ta Eppa. 
On the second part of this passage see n. 197, as to the continuation ch. 1, 
n. 96. 

'*® According to Oxyuptovor., Proleg. in philos. Plat., p. 196, 21 f., ed. Hermann, 
Plato’s soul was Apollinian (concerning this class of souls, see Pnoct., Tim., Ill, 
159, 24, 262, 26; Hopenen, O.-Z., II, 29), as was Pythagoras’, according to 
Luciun, Somnium s. Gallus, 16, 726 and Ismpy., Vit. Pythag., II, 8. Proclus 
(quoted by Psellus, see Broez, C. M. A. G., VI, p. 214) explains that Pythagoras, 
Socrates and Plato had Apollinian souls, and compares that of Pythagoras with 
the ‘hidden sun” (xexpuzpévov ¥Asov) i. e. the noetic origin of the sunlight (see 
ch. n, n. 310-312); that of Socrates with the manifest (¢u@a»7) sun and that 
of Plato with that which is between the two (uéows wws éxovte), i. e. the 
‘tarchangelic sun’’ (see ch. 1, n. 309). : 

This doctrine of the soul, which goes back to Orphic-Pythagorean traditions, 
should not be confused with the belief in ministering spirits who accompany 
chosen mortals ; ef. e. g. Max. Tyn., Diss., VIII and IX regarding Socrates’ daem” 
nium. According to Ponrsyay, Vit. Plot.,.10 the daimon (not the soul) of Plo- 
tinus was of divine origin. The belief in heroes gave rise to the conception that 
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ial significance for the Chaldeans, as they believed that the 

an espe" had the power to be ‘‘conjoined’’ with these philosophers’ 
theurgit® The fact that one of the two authors of the Chaldean 
Jes claimed to have the soul of an archangel proves that the Chal- 
ae eeaded their doctrine of transmigration so as to include the 
oak the angels. But the latters’ return to the terrestrial bodies was 


= 


the souls of Plato and Pythagoras abide in the society of divine demons (ef. the 
oracle of Apollo quoted by Porru., Vit. Plot., 23); it is also responsible for the 
notion that Plato, Hercules and Romulus have been raised to the rank of demi- 
gods (semidet ; cf. Lapeo ap. Aucustin, Civ: Dei, II, 14; VIII, 13. See also Cicero, 
De rep. Ill, ho). 

‘87 According to Psellus (see n. 199), the soul of Plato abides with Apollo and 
Hermes, i. e. she belongs to the chain of souls which proceeds from one of those 
gods (see below). Proclus himself believed that his soul belonged to the ‘‘chain’”’ 
of Hermes (Manisus, Vit. Procl., 28), whom accordingly he called ‘my Lord” 
(Paoct., Crat., 68, 12 : d deawdtys juav). Thus he must have regarded as ‘‘ Her- 
metic’? the soul of the Neopythagorean Nicomachus of Gerasa which, as he be- 
lieved, had been transmigrated into him (Marinus, loc. ctt.). Emperor Julian's 
devotion to Helius was due to his belief that his soul proceeded from this god ; 
see Bwwez, Vie de l’Empereur Julien, 391, 3. 

The juxtaposition of Apollo and Hermes may be explained by the belief, that 
the latter was a companion of the former. Cf. Ponpuyn., wepi dyaApatwv, p. 17°, 
19, ed. Bidez; Juuian, Orat., IV,.150 D and, the most significant text, the distich 
quoted ch. 1, n. 163, in which Hermes declares to the magician who evoked him 
that he has just left the ‘‘ruler of the stars’’, ¢07pziov avaxta. Helios is called 
toTpwy Baosdets in the Oracle quoted by Eus., Praep. Ev., IU, 15, 3 (from Por- 
phyry, see Woxrr, 127 f.) and 4o7pwv wyenav by Menander (Rhet. Graec., IIT, 
446, 8, ed. Spengel. See Rerrzenstein, Iranisches Erlosungsmysterium, 200, 1) ; 
Atha Jousy, Orat., IV, 135 B. Other parallels are collected by Cunont, La 
desi Bre solatre, 453, 1; Rel. Orient., 270, 116; Proct., Crat., 37, 18 and 68, 129 
be mates Hermes as an archangel (see also Proct., Rp., [1, 255, 23 f.), probably 

ae function was to escort the souls of the dead towards the sun ; cf. Cumont, 
(Re Orient. 265, go and Mysterien des Mithra’, 131, 1. 198 Porphyry’s statement 
eae »6f., A", 13 f. et saepius) that the soul which has been purificd 
bein G4 many transmigrations or through having achieved vision of the pure 

6 should return for ever to the ‘‘Father’’, is a Platonic, not a Chaldzan 
Sctrine. See Ronpe, Psyche, 11, 286, 1 ; Nonpen, Vergilius Aeneis, Buch VI, 18; 
Ds, Proclus, 305 f. 
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not regarded (as was that of inferior souls) as the accomplishme 

an ineluctable decree of destiny or as the expiation of sing ee a 
in a former life, but as an honour from the Highest and a blessj Bis 
men. DG to 


CHAPTER IV 


THE MAGICAL RITUAL OF THE CHALDAANS 


The principal Chaldean sacrament consisted of a continuous seque.ce 
of magical actions, which represented the various stages of the prog- 
ressive purification of the soul as it strove upwards to attain immortality. 
Some of these ceremonies have already been described and interpreted. 
Proclus, however, and Psellus, who draws his information from the 
writings of the Athenian Neoplatonist, have transmitted to us a great 
number of details concerning isolated theurgical rites. In many cases 
we are reduced to hypotheses as to the manner in which they are 
connected ; but those texts prove that besides the mystery of immor- 
talization other magicaleoperation were practised by the Chaldeans. 
We shall now proceed to the task of sorting out and critically examining 
these dispersed reports. In the course of this investigation we shall 
seldom attain absolute certainty; we shall however have attained our 
purpose if we give a clearer idea of theurgical ritual, and thus eke out 
the foregoing chapters, which are sometimes inadequate in their treatment 
of these questions. On the other hand, there is no point in examining 
once again the ceremonies which we have already discussed; nor can 
me in view of the scanty data at our disposal, give a distinctive de- 
‘cription of the ritual lustration performed by the Chaldeans before 
every cultual act'. In the course of our investigation we shall have to 
aay 
ee following references to the Chaldean rites ‘of lustration have been pre- 


(a) Regarding the necessity of bodily purification before the gods are invoked, 


Cf. the text quoted ch. 1, n. 139 and Procx., Alc., 340, 6 (Know, 55) : 3:6 xai 


15. 
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keep in mind the fact to which we have repeatedly alluded, that 
theurgical rites and, dogmas concord with those of contemporary 
The truth and the importance of this remark will stand out eve 
clearly as we advance in our researches. Accordingly, theurgy can } 
regarded as closely connected with the powerful religious movement 
reflected in the magical papyri; a circumstance which helps us 
present task, as it permits us to interpret isolated data conc 
the Chaldean ritual by a reference to the extensive contem 
magical literature. 


Many 
Mapic, 
D More 


MN our 
erning 
Porary 


1. The ‘Conjunction’ (cvelaors).— It seems to be expedient to 
begin our enquiry with an examination of a text of Marinus, whose 
biography of his master Proclus contains a paragraph especially devoted 
to that philosopher’s theurgical activity. Marinus states that Proclus 
employed the cvs7acis of the Chaldeans?. The term derives from the 
current vocabulary of the magical science and applies to the ‘‘conjunc- 


oi Seoi Wzpaxedevorta yy wedtepor cis attods Bhéwew, wpirv tais and tov TeAe- 
THY Bpzyapev durdueot. 
“ov y2p xpn xeivous oe BAdwew, wpiv odpa terecbis». 

(b) Proct., Crat., 100, 21 : ai Seovpylat rods pév xAxropas xai tots Soxé2s 
(see ch. 1, n. 115) tovtoss trois tpdmots (sc. 31a THY wepippavaswy xai THY 
wepOzacewv) apoxabaipe wapaxcdciortat. 

On wepiPewdcers, lustrations with sulphur, see (c) and Hoprner, O.-Z., I, 867. 

(c) Marinus, Vit. Procl., 18 reports that Proclus constantly resorted to ape- 
tropaic rites, took purifying baths and performed other, Orphic (see Ronve, Psyche, 
II, 197) or Chaldean (sce n. 64), lustrations (¢sotpomais xal wepippavtnpiols 
xai tois &dAots xabappois ypadpevos, dté nev OpPmois, dté 3é XaASarxois) ; he 
used to bathe in the sea, one to three times every month. An Oracle, quoted ch.1, 
n. 139, enjoins upon the priests of the Chaldean mysteries to purify themselves 
by bathing in the sea. Rouve, Psyche, II, 405 f. (see also Hoprnen, 0.-Z.,1; 
5go, 838, 864) has shown that the rite was widely practised ; il is mentioned; 
together with the lustration through sulphur, by Proclus himself in his treatis¢ 
mepi THs xa" EAAnvas iepatixis téxuns. Cf. Brez, C. M. A. G., VI, 151, 8 fl. 
Analogous purifications enjoined on the members of the Greck mystery-cults ar 
recorded by Paoci.,.Alc., 293, 19 f., 461, 28 f. . 

* Maninus, Vit. Procl., 28 : tais yap tv Xad8alwv ovolaceos xai evruylais 
n. 4a) nal tots Selo xai 2POeynto1s oTpoPadrors (see n. 81) éxéxpyto.. 


(sec 
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of a magician with a god or with one of his ministering spirits, 
d the ‘‘assistent demon’’ (daipw» wdpedpos), who aids the theur- 
ale anting him the superhuman powers required for the accom- 
pist ‘ ae the magical act. Thus the ‘‘conjunction”’ precedes the 
pel operation. As in the case of all magical practices, it is 
peeve through the performance of certain rites (awpaés) and through 
Sail of an invocation (xAjors) consisting of divine predicates, 
formule of prayers and of inarticulate magical names (the voces mysticae) *. 
This practice of theurgy among the Chaldeans can be traced back 
to the founder of that religious community. Psellus reports that Julian 
the Chaldean ‘conjoined”’ his newborn son (who was to hecome ‘‘the 
Theurgist’’) ‘with all the gods and with Plato’s soul’’®. The assi- 
stance ( wapedpia) of the entire pantheon and of Plato’s soul enabled 
the author of the Chaldean Oracles to achieve that harmonization of 
practical magic and Platonic philosophy, which is a characteristic fea- 


tion 


ture of his system. 

The magical act of ove7acis is also mentioned in connection with the 
conjuration of the Chaldean gods of time. Proclus reports that the 
Chaldeans communicated in their Oracles the ‘‘divine names’’ of the 
night, of the day, of the month and of the year which effected the ‘‘con- 
junction” *. Thus we learn that ‘‘conjunction’’ was brought about by 
a recital of the ‘‘divine names’’ (that is, the voces mysticae) of the gods 


who were called upon to participate in it. The ‘‘conjunction”’ of the 


‘ The papyri frequently mention magical practices destined to bring about 
“conjunction” (eto7as:s) with a ministering spirit; cf. Prister, Berliner Philo- 
logische Wochenschrift, 52 (1932), 925, who corrects Preisendanz’ mistaken 
translation of sve7acts as ‘‘Empfehlung’’. The term derives from demonology ; 
ef » Max, Tyr., VIII, 6 § : twas daimovious Suraueis... cunsiauivous tay dvOpdmwn 
Tots eUuotporatois. Ponpuyry, Epist. ad Anebon., 14, also mentions the ote7asts 
of tho Magicians. 

Peeks 47. The term ovo7acis is often applied to the prayer (Adyos) which 

; conjunction’’; cf. P. Mag.. 1, 57; II, 198, 495, ete. 

: See ch. im, n. 199. 

Peis Tim., III, 89, 17, 4 iept @yum (sec Excursus Ii) ...dvenard re 
YUNTOS xai Huspas éudid0tca xi pnvos xal émavtot avoTindé nal xArjoeis xai 


*roPareias (see n. 7, 30, 67.2). Cf. also ibid., 39, 18. 
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Chaldwans with the lords of the portion of time at which the theurgi 
operation was to take place, was intended to win the favour of the na 

. : ; ; is 
valent powers for that particular undertaking. This conjunction of th 
theurgist served apparently as a preparation for the conjuration : 
Aion. Proclus says that the Chaldeans transmitted the Magical ‘vite 
of leading’ (¢ywy/) the supreme god of time towards “‘self-manj. 
festation’’’. A magical papyrus states that the “conjunction” with the 
‘Lord of the hour’’ and ‘‘of the day’’ was a preparation for the con- 
juration of Aion*. If we combine those two pieces of information, we 
may legitimately infer that the Chaldeans, when conjuring the supreme 
Lord of Time, sought the help of the gods of particular moments of 
time who were his subordinates. 

An account of the theurgical ritual of such a ‘‘conjunction’’ figures 
in a magical formulary transmitted by Psellus (who draws on Proclus) 
and described by him as Chaldean : 

‘‘T shall sum up briefly the efficacy of the (magical) power possessed 
by the hidden covenant concluded by the Chaldeans. First of all, 
they prepared a purifying sacrifice : spices, plants and stones, crocus, 
myrrh and laurel, mystically purified by fire. These were planted or 
buried ina circularly marked-off space. Then, he who concluded the cove- 
nant, a man of great magical powers, named the business, with a view 
to which he offered up the sacrifice. On the next day, he betook him- 
self again to the place of the sacrifice. Digging up the soil in which 
plants and the purified hylic substances were buried and suddenly lif- 
ting up all these together with his left hand, he invoked certain hidden 
powers : these were the teacher of the lifted-up sacrifice, the masters 
of the hylic substances, the ruler of the day, the lord of time and the 
demon lord of the Four’’®. 


7 Proct., Tim., III, 20, 22 f., quoted ch. mu, n. 149. 

" P. Mag., XIII, 54 f., 378 f. See Bezor-Bow, Sternglaube und Sterndewtung’s 
181. The adorers of Mithra worship the stars which determine the divisions 
of time regarding them as satellites of Time whom they consider as thé First Cause. 
See Cumont, Mysterien des Mithra, 110 [. 

* Pseuius, Quaenam sunt Graccorum opiniones de daemonibus, c. 7 (p. 43, 1 f, 
BorssonapE; Micne, P. G., CXXII, 88: BC). The relevant passage is quoted 
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The magical operation described by Psellus'® has the character of 
led ‘‘raising-up of plants’ "'. The magician obtains the help 
: ugar who lives in plants (also in stones, according to Psellus) 
. following operation. First, he consecrates these plants by means 
2 el rites '?, tears them after a certain interval out of the ground, 
jifts them up '° and invokes their spirit. 


—T . 
by Binez-Cuwont, Mages hell., 11, 172, 9 (sec also II, 74, 8), who mention several 


parallels to the rites described by Psellus and refer to A. Dearte, Herbarius, Paris, 
7 36, whose study (reviewed by PristeR, Byz. Zeitschrift, XXXVII, 1937, p. 381- 
3go) was unfortunately not accessible to me. 

Hepi 32 rob wpaxtixod tis dnoppiitov wapa Xadsatois ocuvOduns Furia Sdvapiy 
elye, TOUTS cot Ei neGaralav émirepotpev. Mpdrov nev Ovala tobvtors dyvevouca 
wapeonevacto, dpadpara te xai Coravat nai AiPot, xpdxos te xai pupolyy xai 340vy, 
pvatixes wupi xadapdpueva. Xwpds te totros wepeypdPeto Putevonévais xai fo- 
Opevopevois. E@ ols 6 Tipv cuvdixyny Wovobpevos , Setvds tis dy dnp ta yontix2, 
xai dvopioas 16 wpdypa EP @ Ty Quoiay wenolytat, toTepalas aids eis tov Tis 
redetis wapeziveto témov. Kal dvaywrvtiwy tas te tév Cutmy Paces xai tds 
aPayvicbeioas UAas xai TH Axa tative dvadapCarwy yetpi dOpda wavra nal cbam- 
valos Suvdpers tivds dvexaderro xpuGious. Al 3¢ hoav tis An@Oeloys Sualas 
xaOyyenev, ol tav dAdy xvpiot, d THs Hucpas wpootdtys, d ypovodpyns, d Tetpap- 
xe baipoy. 

ZuvOypuy, signifying a Chaldean rite, is mentioned in another passage quoted 
by Buzz, Mélanges Cumont, I, 96, from Nicetas (Micne, P. G., XXXVIII, 639 B), 
who draws on Psellus : Aootpios (see Excursus Ic) 3¢ ovvOxjuass tai xai dvépazow 
dpprivors (see n. 47)... éavtods xahayialortes tO imeaTpwpuévoy Aas tais dowud- 
Tow Suvdpecty (see n. 69 a) eedoarto. 

" The term wpaxtixdy (= wpadkis or wolyois) is applied in the P. Mag. to the 
ee recipe as distinguished from the magical formula, Adyos, éxixAnats, ete. 

een. 17. 

" The nearest parallel to the description cited by Psellus is to be found P. Mag., 
ne io f., to be complemented by 286 f. (fotavjapais); cf. Hoprnen, 0.-Z., I, 
: : -and P.-W., s. v. Pflanzenaberglaube, 1455. This action, too, was destined 

% consecrate” the conjuration that followed. 

: sypl xaBaipdueva cod. A in margine, mepnabaipspeva codd. AB. The ‘mystic 
alone of the stones, plants and spices was probably effected through the 
ce ishing of a torch; regarding xa@apyoi dud wupds, cf. e. g. Procu., Tim., I, 

» 213 119, 4. Other parallels are collected by Annicu, Das antike Mysterien- 
Wweeen, a1 4 f. 


ry a 
* The sacrifice is called by Psellus (see n. 9) An@Geioa Svola, because the plants 
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Psellus designates the magical operation described by him ag ei 
67xn, ‘covenant’. His account gives no clue to the technical meanin 
of the term, as he dues not name the other party to the covenant ; that 
point can however be elucidated by a reference to two parallel magical 
passages. The great Paris magical papyrus contains directions fo, : 
covenant with an ‘‘assistant demon’’ who is called upon to be Present 
at the conclusion of the compact "*. Cyprian, the Magician converted 
to Christianity, (well known in medieval lore) also mentions in his 
‘Confession’ ‘‘covenants’’ (d:afjxas) between demons and magi- 
cians '*, Psellus obviously describes such a compact. He does not 
speak of the apparition of the ministering demon, whose aid the theur- 
gist '© wishes to secure, as he only means to set forth the ‘“‘power’”’ of 
the magic ritual and accordingly can confine himself to an account of 
the ritual action’. But a reference to analogous magical passages 
legitimizes the assumption that the demon who was called upon to be 


and stones which figured in it were lifted up. Cf. P. Mag., IV, 2967, Borava: 
AauGavovra:. The rite had to be performed ‘‘suddenly’’, so that the demon should 
not he able to escape into the earth; Hopenen, O.-Z., I, 510. 

'* P, Mag., WV, 2060 : eopnitw (se)... wapayevéobar apds éué... nai ovr- 
S4o8ai poi 16 Staxnovijou... émav Sé ourOyjt2t... The service of the invoked 
spirit is referred to P. Mag., I, 89 (Sanpetotrr2) and IV, 2180 (tanpétet pol). 
Cf. also Crement Avex., Protr., IV, 58, 3. 

'* Cypriani confessio, c. 4 : éyrwy tas wpds ddAjAous B1aOr}nas xxi eewAdyny ort 
bpnois idlois xexpdtyrta:; quoted by Horrner, O.-Z., 1, 786. See also Lucan, 
Phars., V1, 493, commercia pacti, quoted by Hoprner, loc. cit., 785. A compact 
of a magician with a demon is also mentioned in the texts edited by Binz, C.M.A.G., 
VI, 1299, 27 and 130, 8. The magical recipe of ‘‘binding’’ a demon by means 
of Aexavoparrela is ascribed by Psexwus, op. cif., p. 129, 26 to the weprrtoi Aoot- 
ptot, but it is not clear whether the ethnic appellation refers to the Chaldean 
theurgists. Varro (ap. Aucustin, Civ. Det, VII, 35; compared with Psellus by 
Bivez-Cumoxt, Mages hell., 11, 287) reports that’ this kind of mantic is of Persian 
origin. 

“* He is referred to by Psellus’ words deeds tis dy dvyp ta yontind ; ef. Proclus 
(quoted n. 73) oi wepi Seoupylav Sewoi. When Psellus sets up to be an orthodox 
Christian, he refers to the theurgists as ‘‘goéts’’. 

7 Psellus describes the wpaés (see n. 10) in detail and alludes in the last 
sentence to the contents of the Adyos.. 
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was bound over to do service by means of oath-formulae '*. 
t of the names of the invoked powers gives us further insight 
stg the magical practice of the Chaldeans. We may surmise that it 
me from a Chaldean hymn in which the cited powers were conse- 
en conjured |”. Proclus, however, whom Psellus transcribes. 
ine is this case as in many others not to have reproduced their names 
aie in the original, but to have replaced them by general terms 
descriptive of the nature of these powers and _ partly deriving from 
Neoplatonic vocabulary *". Owing to this process of transmission, some 
of the names cannot be interpreted with certainty. 

The numina invoked in the first and the third place are known to 
us from the magical texts. The invocation of the lord of the day was 
a part of the current magical ritual?'. The current notions of the 
magical craft of the epoch, elaborated by the theurgists, account like- 
wise for the conjuration of the ‘‘teacher of sacrifice’ **. The magi- 
cians claimed a divine sanction for their art, affirming that the gods 
themselves taught them the methods and the formulas which compel 
their presence“. The relationship between the god who grants reve- 
lations and the theurgist who poses questions corresponds in the Chal- 
dean Oracles to that of a master and a disciple and determines the 
didactic character of many oracles”. Since the superhuman being who 
taught the theurgists that particular magical operation is invoked by 


present, 
The Jts 


" Cf. e. g. P. Mag., T, 80 f. and Cyprian, quoted n. 15. 

" = form was probably similar to that of the tuvos xdntixds quoted ch. v, 
n. 25, 

** The periphrase is either due to Proclus being apprehensive of pronouncing 
the names of the demonic powers at the wrong time or his regarding the Aion- 
theology as a mystery which should not be spoken of openly. Cf. the sentence 
dada Tatra wév dv d€éros oxyvois d:avolas dveAitsw, with which he breaks off 
his allusions to the Chaldwan doctrine of Aion; ch. m1, n. 138. 

i Cf. e. g. P. Mag., II, 8-79; XIII, 30; 58 f. (see n. 8); 118; 430, ete. 

The Platonists called their teacher, in accordance with a current usage, 
xabnyenor. The Emperor Julian referred in this way to Maximus (Epist., 89 a, 
Ue 23, 91 and 138, 18 B.-C.) and Proclus to Syrianus. 

: Hoprnen, 0.-Z., 1, 727 f. See ch. 1, n. 178. 

See ch. 1, n. 179- 
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his ‘‘disciple’’ in the first place, we may assume that this divinity }, 

‘ . io : ad 
some connection with the ‘‘masters of the hylic substances” that ; 
to say of the consecrated offerings—who assigned one of the ses 
subordinate to them to the theurgist’s service. We may further ‘ip: 
mise that the purpose of the invocation of the other ‘hidden powers” 
mentioned by Psellus was to obtain their help ii securing the Services 
of such a spirit». As the overwhelming majority of the Chaldean 
Oracles is delivered by Apollo, it seems plausible to suppose that he 
is identical with the ‘‘teacher of the sacrifice’. According to the belief 
of the magicians, Apollo who dwells in the sun imparted his power to 
certain stones and herbs and by this means rendered them suitable 
for magical purposes *. Thus, it would seem that the term ‘masters 
of the hylic substances’’ applies to demons who held sway over certain 
classes of material objects and were in the service of Apollo himself. 

The two other numina invoked constitute a separate group. They 
are gods of time. The ‘‘Lord of Time’’ is none other than Aion, the 
supreme god of the Chaldeans *’. The ‘Lord of the Four’’ is probably 
the year, which governs the four seasons **. Proclus reports that signs 
of the Zodiac were represented on the garments and girdles of the Chal- 


** According to common magical usage, mighty numina are bidden by the 
magician who invokes them to exert an influence upon less powerful spirits whom 
he wishes to control. 

© See Hoprnen, O.-Z., 1, 393-394, 560; Bivez, C. M. A. G., VI, 227; Broez- 
Cumont, Mages hell., 1, 194. 

7 See ch. un, n. 157. The formation of the noun ypovoapyys conforms (0 
that of teAerépyys and tAdpyns (see ch. 1, n. 302), xoopzdpyns (Damascius), 
overdpyns (Asclepius, c. 19, p. 54, 6, Thomas) and vontdpyys (Lampticnus, 
Myst., VIII, 9). 

* The évavroxpdtwp is mentioned in a magical recipe quoted by Pnoct., Rp.» 
66, 2 f. (see n. 86). Our interpretation renders superfluous the correction 
teAerdpyns proposed by K. Svosopa, La démonologie de Michel Psellos (Bruenn, 1 927) 
p. 45, 2, and adopted by Benveniste, Journal Asiatique, CCXV, 1929, p- ag3, 3- 
We may recall in this connection that the moon is often described by Proclus 
as the ruler of the four elements (see the passages quoted ch. 1, n. 287), bul 
this characterisation does not seem to be sufficient proof for an identification 
of the terpapyns with this planet. 
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officiants and were conjured by them”. According to the general 

-v‘on each of the signs of the zodiac rules one of the months and 
opinio onsecutive signs represent together one of the four seasons. 
Pies that they are the divinities of the month and of the year 
ats whom the Chaldeans, according to a passage already quoted ™, 
nee in “conjunction” before the accomplishment of the principal 
aaa operation. These considerations explain likewise the designation 
of the year as ‘‘Lord of the Four’. 

The method used, according to Psellus, with a view to securing the 
services of a ministering spirit was apparently not bound up with any 
particular magical practice. The fact that the magician is bidden ‘‘to 
name the business with a view to which he offered the sacrifice’ *! 
shows that the main theurgical operation which was to follow could be 
adapted so as to correspond to any particular purpose which was pur- 
sued 32, This latitude is probably due to the many uses to which this 
method was put. To obtain the service of a ministering spirit—this 
was apparently considered as the indispensible prelude to all theur- 
gical operations. 

The necessity of such a compact was consequent upon the Chaldean 
teaching as to the réle of the demons in the sublunar sphere *. The 
authors of the Oracles shared the current opinion according to which 
the aerial zone (especially its lower stratum) was full of evil spirits, 
which endeavoured to possess themselves of man. This chronic risk 
was transformed into an immediate peril at the hour of death. The 
soul who was unprotected when she departed from the body, was assai- 
led by the demons and dragged down to Hades™. The fate of the 


ee 


* See chi, n. 115. Cf. Ponpa., Phil. Orac., p. 164, Wolff (Eus., Pr. Ev., 
V, 95 9) and Abst., IV, 16, p. 954, 13. 

* See n. 6. 

* As for the necessity of mentioning the purpose of the rite, see Broez-Cowonr, 
Moges hell., I, 173, 2. 

2 . . 

S Those magical recipes were habitually described as xowa in the magical papyri. 
; At to what following, see ch. v, sect. 1. 

Umont, Etudes Syriennes, 104, 1; Afterlife, passim, Rel. Orient., 281, 55. 

© the texts quoted by Cumont we may add Proclus’ statement De mal. subs., 


dean 
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person who had entered upon a compact with a ministering spirit 
different. When his soul had left the body, she had a companj,” 
whose escort enabled her to reach unattacked her heavenly care. 
This is the reason for Porphyry’s advising ‘‘to secure the friendsh;, 
of a ministering spirit’? whose help gives the possibility of cma 
‘a little’ (that is, above the lower part of the aerial zone) after death x 
According to theurgical teaching the angels function as companions of 
the soul; Psellus reports the Chaldean belief that the angels were the 
‘‘assistants’’ (adpedpos) of the souls of the initiates, and “elevated 
them to a certain place but not above the cosmos’ *”, The situation 
of this place to which the ‘‘assistant”’ ministering spirits accompany 
the souls of those ‘‘conjoined’’ with them is not defined by Psellus, 
we may however surmise that it was localized at the upper limit of the 
aerial zone, up to which the evil spirits waited in ambush for the ascen- 
ding soul. 

The danger of being owerpowered by demons became likewise acute 


214, 7-36, ed. Cousin which derives from Porphyry’s commentary on the myth 
of Plato’s Republic (the main source of Proclus’ exegesis of this text). This 
contention may be proved by the concordance with Proct., Rp., II, 180, 11 F., 
Ponpuyny, Epist. ad Aneb., 26 and De Philos. ex Oraculis, p. 47-50, ed. Wolff. 
Proclus calls the authors of his source efor (Mal. Subs., 214, 35), an epithet 
which can only refer to Platonists. He applies the same adjective to Ponpayny in 
Tim., II, 105, 3 and mentions Tim., III, 234, 18, of wepi MopPuptor. See also 
ch. vi, n. 286 and Excursus XI, n. 45. 

Cf. P. Mag., 1, 178 : cov 32 +d aveipa Baorakes (&yyedos) els dép2 afer 
abv atta: els yap Any ob ywpicet aépiov aveipa ovotaber xpataid mapeipw. 

* Porpn., Regr., 29°, 3 : ‘‘et admoneat ulendum alicuius daemonis amicitia, 
quo subvectante vel paululum a terra possit elevari (cf. p. 34°, 10 : isto aer¢ 
transcenso) quisque post mortem”’ ; according to Poren., Abst., II, 39, p- 168, 19 
(quoted Excursus XI, 1), the evil demons inhabitate only the lower part of the 
aery zone. Cuvonr, Rel. Orient., 264, 90, who quotes this text of Porphyry and 
the one mentioned in the foregoing note, refers to similar conceptions of divine 
or angelic escorters of the soul. Cf. also C. B. Wettes-A. D. Nock, Harvard Theol. 
Rer., 1941, 88 and 104 f. ; 

7 Pseuius, Hyp., 22 (p. 73, 14, Knot, 53) : xai dors trois pév Seois oinel?” 
tspov tO 2) yeAmdy, 5 21) xai apds tas wapedpelas ovaTotyor (sc. tois Seois, see 
n. 65) xai péypt tivds dvazov tas Puyss, ZAX' oby bnép toy xdopor. 
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ther moment : during the main theurgical sacrament. As we 

s een in the foregoing chapter, this sacrament was supposed to 
sai ; bout the abandoning of the body by the soul and the elevation 
pean towards divine light. The soul which the mystic cere- 
. a caused to ascend, was likewise obliged to traverse the domain 
ks evil spirits and needed protection against their onslaught. 
Chaldeans employed various methods designed to obviate this 


The neta eiasg 
demonic menace. These apotropaic rites will be studied in the next 
chapter. One of them was apparently the ‘‘conjunction’’ with a mini- 


stering spirit, whose function it was to accompany the soul during the 
theurgical elevation. Proclus mentions repeatedly, in connection with 
the Chaldean mystery of immortalization, the order of the angels regar- 
ded as the conductors of the soul during her ascent **. These pas- 
sages do not indicate whether an angel of this order was sent forth to 
meet the ascending soul of the initiate, or whether it was assigned to 
its service before the commencement of the sacrament, but the second 
hypothesis is the more probable one because of the analogy which it 
presupposes between the mystery of elevation and the ascension of the 
soul after death. Another argument in its favour is furnished by a 
statement of Olympiodorus as to the sequence of the sacramental rites 
in the official mystery-cults. According to his information (which pro- 
bably derived from Proclus) the neophyte after having undergone a 
‘‘public”” and a ‘‘secret’’ purification, accomplished the ‘‘conjunction”’ 
followed by the ‘initiation’ and the ‘‘vision’’ 3°, The insertion of the 
“conjunction’’ into the traditional mystery-ritual proves that the belief 


in demons had transformed even the most conservative mystery-cults . 
Ss 


* See ch. Vv, D. 7. 
ei Otyariopon.., Phaed., 120, 29 (quoted by Losecx, Aglaophamus, 4o f.) : dt 
bed Ispois hyouvro pév al wdvinpuos xzOapocis, elva éwi tavtais dmoppytdrepot, 
idee a neces Gvoldgcis, capeAapSavovto xai ev tavrais puroes, év réAer 3¢ 
; ace Ta iepa are the permanent sites of worship ; in this passage ta EAevoivex 
in os referred to in the first place (see n. 41). The imperfect tense in this 
Rompe a that they did not exist any longer at the time of Olympiodorus (see 
ae syche, II, 398, 1). 
poe Eleusinian reAery consisted of wponapacxery (or xabappol), pinois, 
eta : Lomgcx, Aglaoph., 57. 
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A statement of Proclus fits in with this line of argument. Accord 
ing to him, ‘‘effluvia of chthonic demons and phantoms became 
manifest’’ during the Eleusinian mysteries ‘terrifying those to be in 
tiated, drawing them away from the gifts of the gods and luring them 
towards matter’ “!, - As we shall see, the Chaldeans held similar beliefs. 
We may accordingly surmise that the functién assigned to “‘conjune- 
tion’’ in the Eleusinian mysteries and in those of the Chaldeans Was 
analogous. This assumption would explain the fact that in the quoted 
conjuration, which according to the Chaldeans was efficacious in brin- 
ging about ‘‘conjunction’’ with the ‘‘Lords of the substances’’ of the 
plants and stones, Apollo was invoked in the first place. He was the 
veritable mystagogue of the Chaldean sacrament of immortality and, 
as the ruler of the sun, the goal of the ‘‘elevation”’. For these reasons, 
his interest, before that of the other gods, had to be engaged in favour 
of the ‘‘conjunction’’ of the initiate with the ministering spirit, that 
necessary prelude to initiation. 

The only Chaldzan magical rites known to us in some detail are those 
set forth in the quoted text of Psellus concerning the ‘‘covenant’’ 
with the ‘‘conjoined”’ spirit. They conform by and large to those 
current in general magic and corroborate accordingly our assertion that 
the magical art of the Chaldean theurgists did not differ in essentials 
from that of their competitors (the ‘‘goéts’’). 


2. Supplications, Binding Spells, Divine Names.—Marinus’ quoted enu- 
meration of the operations of Chaldean magic performed by Proclus 


" Proct., Ale., 340, 1 : Ev tais dywratas tay tehetady wpd THs TOU Seot 
wapovoias Sapivwv xOoviwv twa éxSodal wpoPalvortat nai dpeis éxrapdrsovet 
Tous reoupévous xai dnoomdca tav dypdvtev dyalay xai cls trv GAny amponadov- 
evar, The designation ai éywréta: tév rederay is invariably applied in the 
writings of Proclus to the Eleusinian mysteries ; cf. Rp., If, 185, 10; 312, 205 
Th. Pl., 371, 19, et passim. Proclus employs a fixed terminology, as appears 
from Ps.-Demostu., XXV, 11. Juutan, Orat., VII, 217 C (see Kenn, Orph. Fragm.; 
p- 307). Drrrenpencen, O. G. I., 721; Zosimus, IV, 3 (the latter quoted by 
Rouve, Psyche, I, 398, 1). The opinion of Losecx, Aglaoph., 114 [. is erroneous: 

An exorcism of the demons appearing before the epiphany of Hecate is describ- 
ed by Grecory Naziaxzen, Orat., IV in Juuan, 1, 55 f.; ef. n. 76 and ch. v, n- 38. 
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. — besides the ‘‘conjunction’’, évrvyias, t. ¢., ‘supplications’’, 
ee 12 «This term, unlike that of cvz7acis, is not specifically 
Leki it is mentioned only once in connection with Chaldean 
aie "Proclus states that the theurgists have taught supplications 
Oe vento (évrvyla: xat xdeess) addressed to the Chaldean gods 
fi time. The fact that he distinguishes between the two terms, as 
all as several parallels found in the general magical literature * appear 
to indicate that évtuyia designates a supplicatory prayer, which preceded 
the conjuration 16 | 

The conjuration itself was accomplished—in conformity with current 
magical usage—by binding-spells (decpo/). It has already been pointed 
out “7 that these consist of ‘‘utterable’’ and ‘ineffable’ divine names, 
that is of series of predicates figuring in the hymns, and of compounds 
of consonants and vowels. The letters of these ‘‘voces mysticae’’ seem 
to have been arranged in accordance with certain numeric relations * ; 
Proclus reports that the thcurgists employed numerals in their secret 


“See n. a. 

* éyruyyave tivi (or apés tiv2) : ‘to pray’’ is a word which was in common 
use in the xoiwy}. Marinus, Vit. Procl., 19 mentions his master’s nocturnal prayers, 
evtuylas dypuavor, but does not refer in this connection to Chaldean rites. In 
the P, Mag., évrvyia is synonymous with ixeoia, 3énois, Arravela; cf. P. Mag., 
IV, 1930, 1960; VII, 690, et passim. 

“ Paoct., Tim., III, 41,3 : xal rovraw (hpépas, vuxtds, unvds, evavrod) 3° obv 
tvruxias xal xdsoets xal Seopors redeotinovs (see Excursus Xd) exefvor (ol 
Seovpyol) wapésocav. This passage concords almost word for word with the one 
quoted n. 6. 

“ P. Mag., VII, 690 ff. (quoted n. 43) distinguishes between évtux/a and 
xAjors (i.e. recitation of the dy dvdpara, see n. 47). 

“ Maninus, Vit. Procl., 28 (see n. 9) distinguishes between évrux/a: and éx@w- 
“ices. The latter term signifies, as Boissonade correctly remarks, the recitation 
of the voces mysticae ; cf. Proct., Crat., 31, 27,  Seoupyla... 1 éxPwwrjocwy. .. 
ddiapOpdrraw (see n. 47) and P. Mag., Ill, 158, sy rod cod peylotov dvd- 
patres). +. éxPdvyoww lepav. 

” See ch. 1, n. 177,189. The dppyta dvépara are also mentioned in the 
Second of the quotations from Psellus quoted n. 9. 

See F. Donnseirr, Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magic’, p. 61 f. concerning 
the Magical method of composing names out of letters signifying certain numbers. 
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ceremonies “’. The mystery surrounding these divine names was enhan 
ced by their being taken over unchanged from foreign languages, . 
injunction of the Chaldean gods reads : ‘‘Do not ever alter the fore; : 
names (of the gods)’’*°. It is impossible to translate the Sth 
formula, because its power is not due to its external sense *!, 


3. The conjuration of Hecate —The apparition of the invoked god way 
usually preceded by signs that announced his arrival. A lengthy frag- 
ment of the Oracles describes the forerunners of the divine epiphany : 

‘‘When in addition thou wilt have spoken thus, thou shalt either 
see a fire like a child, stretched over the vortex of the air, or a formless 
fire, from which a voice rushes forth, or an abundant light, rumbling 
spiralwise round the field . Thou mayest also see a horse flashing more 
brightly than light, or a boy sitting upon the back of a swift horse, a 
fiery (boy) or one covered over with gold or a naked one or one shoot- 
ing with a bow and standing on a horse’ *. 


 Proce., Th. PL, 233, 44 : Andotos 8é xxi téy Scoupytay ai cepvdtaras trois 
apOpoie ws zpprtois Spay duvaptvois ypopevar, xai dia tovTwe Ta ws ytore Xai 
anoppntotata tay Eoywy dnepyaloperar. go 

*° Psettus, Comm., 1132 C (Know, 58) : «Ovouata PapSapa prpwot’ ddAaeys... 
sioi 329 dvopata way’ éxdotots eOveot Szowapadotz Sivapw ev tais rederais 
appytov Exovtz. 

* As regards the rule, cf. the parallels quoted by R. Gaxscuierz, Hippolytos’ 
Capitel gegen die Magier (Texte und Untersuchungen, XXXIX, 2), p. 33, and the 
bibliography given by Cumonr, Rel. Orient., 241, 85 and by Hopener, 0.-Z., I, 
707 f. The lacunae in our knowledge of the subject may be illustrated by the 
fact thal not a single magical formula used by the Chaldwans (consequently not 
a single BapSapixdy dvopa2) is known lo us. . 

* Proct., Rp., 1,111, 1 (Krow, 57): xai t2dra xai 2 eowzpssot0s pvotaye- 
yia (sec Excursus le) wapadédoxev- 

aTavtTa», 
yap Pnow, 
sémiGuwvijcas ) waidi xatoyy 
wip ixehov oxiptydor én’ épos ofdu2 trraivoy (intrans.) 
) xai wip aténwroy bev Pury wpobéovear, 
» Gas wirovotov dnGi ybyv polaiov édtyBév. 
GAAa xai Inmov ieiv (sc. EZeotv) Gwtds wréov sorpanrovta, 
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These yarious shapes, the significance of which is not stated, preceded 
h divinity. They may be divided into two groups : @) visions of 
6 less fire or light (vv. 1-4), and 6) horses and boys (vv. 5-8). The 
ee ous or igneous character of the phenomena of the first group 
Ronee that the approaching deity was none other than Hecate, who 
- habitually preceded by fiery phantoms °°. The shapes of the second 
group may also be identified with the apparitions, which according 
to a widespread belief accompanied this goddess. The boys are ‘‘those 
who have come to an untimely end’’ (éwpo:); disincarnate souls 
who, having been deprived of burial, and of the proper funereal rites, 
are doomed to escort Hécate on her rovings. The archer represents 
those who have suffered violent death in fight ( wes) and have not 
been buried ; condemned for similar reasons to perpetual unrest, they 


# nai waida Shots ra@rois Emoxobperoy trou 
éptupoy ) xpved wenvnacpévoy } wads yupvdr. 
9 xal roEstowra xai dotnet’ eri vaross», 

xai doa tovrots éPebjs (see n. 5g) Ta Adyia wpoaTiGnow. 

As regards the introductory words tatta éxi@wvyjcas we may observe, that the 
pronoun refers to the appyra dvduarta and indicates that the conjuration was accom- 
panied by a sacramental action, t. e. by a sacrifice. Cf. the fragment quoted 
ch. Vv, mn. 119. 

" Cf. the passage from Marinus quoted n. 64, the fragment quoted ch. 1, 
n. 96 (wupimAgtis) and even more important P. Mag., IV, 2727 «Aeip’, Exdrn, 
tploditt, wupinvoa B4opar’ Exovaa» ; ibid., 2748, wupi@oire. See also Hirporytus, 
Ref., IV, 35, 4, Exdry 32... dumvpow diarpéxew ev dépr, and the oracle of Hecate 
quoted by Euses., Praep. Ev., IV, 93, 7 (Wourr, 151), v. 6, anéga 3° doyevvoias 
*poxdouacw (with effulgent whirls) ¢z@maGypat>. A fragment quoted by Simpt., 
a hys., 616, 18 (Knout, 57), Tos tumoUs THY Te yzpaxTHpwy (see nN. 92) xal TAY 
ee Selwv Paoudrwy... év tH aldéps Aéyouew (oi Xaddaio1)... Gaiverdas seems 
ripe to refer to this Oracle or to a similar one. Cf. also Nicetas or Sennze, 
ks a Nazianz. Oration., XLI (edited by Broez, Mél. Cumont, 95) quoting Psellus 
Th esignates the luminous apparitions of the gods geiOpa (see ch. 1, n. 192). 

. fact that the conjuration was performed in the open country (v. 4 éu@i yénv) 
Points also to Hecate, the trivia (see ch. 1, n. 192). 
oe of any mention of the dogs in this Oracle may be due to the fact 
follo ey are numbered not among the forerunners (awpéwodo1), but among the 

Wwers of Hecate ; they are mentioned in another fragment (quoted ch. v, n. 36). 


16 
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also join Hecate’s band **. As for the horse, it is one of the typical 
symbols of Hecate—one of the heads of her four-headed image bein 

equine *. 

_ The description of the signs which precede the apparition of Hecate 
was not only intended to illustrate the might of the goddess; it had 
also a practical purpose. If the signs enumerated by the Oracles became 
manifest, the theurgist acquired the certainty that the magical opera. 
tion was proceeding correctly. For similar reasons the practical in. 
structions relating to a magical operation are followed in the magical 
papyri by an enumeration of the ‘‘signs’’ (onpeia) **, the absence of 
which points to the operation having been disturbed by some hostile 
influence. The next chapter will deal with the detailed accounts figu- 
ring in the Oracles as to the nature of these powers and the means of 
warding them off. 


Other precursory signs are described in the following fragment : 
‘If thou sayest this to me often, thou wilt see that all things grow 
dark. The curved mass of the heaven is not visible nor do the stars 


shine, the light of the moon is veiled, the earth is not firm, all things 
are illuminated by the lightnings’’ *”. 


** See Rompe, Psyche, If, 83 f., 411 f.; Cumont, After Life in Roman Paganism, 
128 f.; Broez-Cumont, Mages hell., 1, 180 f. The main text is P. Mag., IV, 9730, 
ray Exdtav o@ xade adv dro@Oipévorow depos xef tives pow (warriors killed 
in battle) davov dytratot re awaides. ais figures as one of the symbols of Menc- 
Hecate in P. Mag., IV, 785. I may suggest that the naked boy symbolized exposed 
children regarded as éwpo:. As to the archer considered to be the prototype of 
warriors killed in battle, see ch. vu, n. 100. The similarity with Odyssey, XI, 
607 (regarding the ef3wAov of Hercules) yupvdv réfov éxwv is due to a mere 
literary reminiscence. 

** Ponpn., Abst., IV, 16, p. 254, 41; Lypus, Mens., III, 8, p. 41, 20. See 
also P. Mag., IV, 2549, iwnowpdowne Sed, 2614, immonxtwy. Other parallels 
are collected by Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie, II, 1292, 3. 

* Cf. e. g. P. Mag., IV, ag4o; VII, 780 f.; Iamo., Myst., II, 3 (yrwpiopare 
Seay xai tarrdvov) ; see Horrnen, O.-Z.,1, 74 f. Cf. also ch. v, n. 3 regarding 
the deceptive signs of the evil demons. 

” Pseitus, Comm., 1133 B (Krow, 57) : 

«MoAdaus Hv AdEys por, AOpriceis wave’ dyAvorta: 
otre yap ovlpavios xuptos tote Paiverat dynos, 
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re we find that the name of the divinity, whose invocation 
the cosmic perturbation described in the text 5°, is not 

‘sned; but a scrutiny of the form and of the contents of this pas- 
eae ds . the discovery of several indications, which not only point 
shee ng the deity involved, but also to the probability of these 


to Hecate bei . : eae 
ses belonging to the same Oracle and being the direct continuation 
ve 


of the previously quoted passage describing this goddess’ “‘vangard’? 5°, 
jt would seem that the phenomena manifested themselves in the 
following order. First, upon the recital of the binding-spell, the 


—————— 


Once mo 
prings about 


dorépes ov Adpmovas, TO pryjuns Cis xexdAverat, 

Gav ovy éotyxer, PAgweras 8¢ (ra) wavta xepavvois». 

v. 1; wavra Agowra codd.; corr. Lopecx, Aglaoph., 104 .—v. 4: BAéweta: codd. ; 
héyeras corr. Lonecx et Kno. 

“This fragment of the Oracles is paraphrased by Iamay., Myst., Il, 4, p. 75, 10 
(see n° 63) 16 péyeBos tav émPaverdv wapa pev Tois Seois tocovTov émdeixvutat, 
is nai tov ovpavdy SAov eviote dmwoxpintew xai tov #Atov (the sun is not men- 
tioned in the Oracle which describes a nocturnal scene ; see n° 5g) xai trv ceArjuny, 
mH te yiy unxére SbvacGar éadvar aitav xatidvtwy (the Chaldean Hecate is not, 
like that of the magicians, a chthonic divinity, but a supercelestial goddess and is 
for this reason said to ‘‘descend’’ at her epiphany; see the Oracle quoted ch. 1, 
n. 159). In his commentary on Jampticnus, p. 209, valuable even now, Th. Gale 
indicates the Chaldean source of the passage. 

“Cf. the parallel passages collected from magical texts by Know, 57, 2 and 
Horrnen, O.-Z., II, 153 regarding earthquakes that precede divine epiphanies ; 
especially P. Mag., IV, 695 and III, 205 «dppzrow émeow xdcpos Eeviterat 
atrés», 

" The remark which Proclus appends to the fragment of the Oracles quoted 
n. 59 proves that the description of Hecate’s van was followed by an enumeration 
of further signs. The introductory words of the fragment quoted n. 57, woAdans 
iw déEys nor, which show that the magical names have been already pronounced 
Several times by the theurgists in the preceding portions of the operation, com- 
plement the thought set out at the beginning of the first fragment (tar ém- 
Parjoas, seen. 59). Both fragments concord moreover in that the magical ope- 
fation which they describe takes place at night in the open country (see n. 53. 
bh Tec aPPearance of the stars can only be observed at night. In a hymn quoted 
2s eee Ref, IV, 35, 5, v. 3, Hecate is called ‘*foe of the day and friend 
in € night’ ). We may also note that the two fragments are formally alike 

““smuch as in both of them the goddess informs the theurgist of the successive 
magical operations (cf. fv AgEns por). 

16. 
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‘‘forerunners’’ became visible, then, when the spell was uttered anew, th 
sky darkened, the earth trembled and lightnings illumined all things a 
the cosmic Hecate, the ‘‘fearful one’’, as one of the Oracles calls he, on 
is nigh °, , 

After this upheaval of nature, the goddess herself appears, The 
description of her ‘‘epiphany”’ is to be found in another fragment 
which —syntactically and in its subject-matter—seems to be consecy. 
tive to the last of the two fragments we have quoted ; thus it Probably 
continues the same Oracle. 


‘«<But> when thou dost behold the formless, most sacred fire flash- 


ing with quivering flames through the depths of the whole world, then 
harken to the voice of the fire’’ ®. 


6° Cf. Servius, Ad Aen., VI, 510 ; ‘In... sacris imitabantur tonitrua, sed 
praecipue in Hecatae’’. 
* See ch. u, n. 121. 
*? Bousset, Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, IV, 1901, 265 is mistaken in sup- 
posing that the fragment refers to the ‘‘Himmelsreise’’ of the soul. 
** Pseutus, Comm., 1136 B (Krom, 58) : 
«nvina (bs) BAdbys pop@is atep etiepov mip 
Aaprouevoy ox pryddv bdov xata BévOer xdopov, 
ADO aupds Bwyy». 
jvina 32 BAgpys is related with aoAAanis jv A€Eys wor of the foregoing fragment ; 
see n. 59.—As to pop@ys arzp, cf. the fragments quoted by Proct., Crat., 31, 12 
(Know, 57) : 8:6 xai wapaneAstorrat oi Seol voeiv «nopGrw Pwrds wpotzBeioay» 
and by Simp., Phys., 613, 7 (Knou, 57) : év tovrw (sa épmupiv Gwrl) yap “72 
aténwrz ‘tumotebain Gyo (Proclus) xara to Adytov; both of which should be 
compared with the fragment referred to in ch. 1, n. 190.—As to eviepov wip (the 
attribute designates the luminous substance of the supercelestial world), see ch. My 
n. 277.—For oxsprydév see n. 52 (v. 9).—The expression Pévfea xdopov |S 
applied here to the terrestrial zone and may be regarded as containing a reference 
to the heavenly aspect of the gods ; cf. ch. u, n. 391.—Iamo., Myst., II, 4, p- 77 
18 (cf. the passage quoted n. 57) alludes to this fragment with the words +6 7” 
Seav wip... wAypor ra bAa Baby rot xdcpov wupias.—Regarding aupds Pury 
cf. the fragment quoted n. 52, v. 3 : «wip drémwror, dfev Paw)y wmpo%ove2? 
That this fragment of the Oracles refers to Hecate appears also from Ismet.» 
Myst., II, 7, p. 84, 6, who, in the section dealing with the apparitions of the 
gods, states that ‘the fire of the World-Soul is seen formless throughout the whole 
world”’ : puyis 32 tHs wev Ans... wip dparat avetdeor wepi bAov tov xdoHOr- 
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ate herself appears in this ‘‘most sacred fire’; out of it she an- 
is uestions of the conjuring theurgist. From these verses we 
he goddess did not manifest herself in a corporal shape 
put in fire. It was thus that she was perceived by Proclus, when he 
according t© Marinus’ report based on the master’s own account) , 
wafter having performed the Chaldean purifying rites, held intercourse 
with Hecate’s luminous manifestations seen by him with his own eyes’. 
Possibly, however, it was sometimes not the goddess herself but one 
of her satellites who appeared in these fiery visions. The Oracles state 
that the angels ‘‘were passing glad when, invoked hy the name of the 
god that ruled them, they manifested themselves in his stead’? ®. The 
magical papyri are also aware of the fact that sometimes a ministering 
demon appeared instead of the invoked god . 

The account of Hecate’s epiphany given in these three relatively long 
fragments enables us to form a clearer idea of the external setting and 
the various phases of a Chaldean magical operation. The scenario of 
this secret nocturnal assembly held in the open country consists of 
a succession. of sacrifices and recitations alternating with hallucinations 
of light and athmospheric disturbances; it is hardly different from 
that of many other magical operations described in the papyri and 


H 
swers the g 
Jearn that t 


“ Mantnus, Vit. Procl., 28 : év raZes (see ch. v, n. 10) 6 @cAda0Gos tois XaASai- 
xois xaGappuois xaBatpopevos (see n. 1 ¢) Paopazcr pév Exatinois Pwroctdsor attor- 
ToUmevos (see n. 67 a) dulAnoev (see ch. v, n. 109), @s xai adtds wou pépyntat 
tv diy ouyypapupare (titled wepi dywyhs; see ch. u, n. 15). 
™ Proct.., Rp., J, 91, 19 : r6 81a tay attaw dvozdtwy tous Tz Hyepovas xai 
ONE éradous wpocryopetew... xai ai tov BapSipwy tederai (Excursus I k) @apa- 
debdnaciy: xzi yap xadcupdvous tots cEyupévous tay Seav ayyédous tais abtais 
érwvupias dxeivais xalvew diaPepdvtws Gaclv... xai tois Szoupyois dvr’ exeivwy 
“PoPaivew gavtovs. Taupt., Myst., IX, 9, p. 284, 9 : dei yap ev 1H Seoupymy 
raBeu bia toy bmepexértwy +a Seuteps xadcitat’ xai éni tay daipdrwy tolrey els 
MOWOs Hyeudy tay wepi thy yéveow xoopodpatépar xatanéuwet tous idious daipo- 
vy éxdotois, Pseuius, Hyp., 22 (p- 75, 14 s.), quoted n. 37. See also Proct., 

ke, 377, 35 f.; Parm., 674, 37 f. (quoted by Hoprnen, 0.-Z., 1], 91). Proclus 
*Phears to refer to Puvrancu, De def. orac., 11, 421 E (see Dovns, Proclus, 267). 

Cf. e, g- P. Mag., I, 53 £.; VU, 891 f. 
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denounced by the Christian polemist Hippolytus because of the Mea 
of deception practised at them ®7. ” 


4. The ‘‘self-mansfestation’’ of the gods—The invocation of the god 
was followed by his manifestation, the adroPdvera ®*. The gods mani- 
fested themselves in a form perceptable to the senses, as is proved } 
the fragment of an Oracle addressed to the theurgists and stating that 
though the divine beings were incorporeal, ‘‘bodies were attached for 
your sake to the self-revealed manifestations, as you are grafted Upon 
a corporeal nature’’**. This general explanation, which resorts to a 


* Cf. Hirporytus, Ref., IV, 32, 1 f. : Bocvr#; 39 : ceipds; 35, A: Exdryy 
32... éumupov diatpéxew év déps (seen. 53). See the monograph of Ganschinietz 
quoted n. 51 and the quotation from Servius adduced n. 60. A vivid description 
of the means of deception which were practised by the magicians is given, upon 
Hippolytus’ authority, by J. Buacuxanor, Die Zeit Constantins des Grossen, chap. vi. 

*’* The term aéromros applies in the magical papyri to a recipe which brings 
about the personal apparition of the invoked goddess; cf. Brnez, Mél. Cumont, 
99, 12 who quotes S. Errnem, Symbolae Osloenses, t. VIII, p. 49 f. See also above 
note 6 as to the adto@dvera of the Chaldean gods of Time, and ch. 1, n. 52 (v. 1) 
and 54, ch. n, n° 148 and 149 as lo the atroGavis Seds. 

** Proct., Rp., I], 249, 8 (Know, 56) : tatra xai tév Seay cindvtwr wpds 
TOUs Seoupyovs* dowpatwy yap dvtwy, Ozciv, yyudy 

odpata tois avtontos Cdopacw thay 
elvexev évdsderat » 

Ibid., 1, 39, 18 : 3ndor 32 nal rd Adyia Wpds tov Seoupydv Aéyoura aaPas, dr 
dowpata pév colt ta Seia wdvrz, owpata Sé attois bua elvexev dvdéderat, p1) 
Suvapévwn petasyeiv dowpatws THY dowudtav, 3:2 Tv cwpaTixyy, els iv “ evEXer- 
tplabyte” Bvow. 

Ibid., II, 241, 29 : wadat xai rv Szoupydv Huds didabdvtav, bts tas alto 
Pavelas trav Seay pepopPwpdvas tHv dpopPdtav... dvdyny yevéoGar; see also 
ibid. I, 37, 9 f. was ai aitoGaresat ylyvovtat tév Sedov. Tamer., Myst., V, 23, 
p. 234, 7 : weibeaBar 32 xpx (see Excursus, I 0) rois dwoppyfrois Ad-yors (1. €. the 
Chaldwan Oracles), &: xai 3: tHv paxaplovy Seaudtww (see ch. m1, n. 44) oan 
tis éx Seav wapadiSora: and ibid., Il, 6, p. 81, 18 regarding the divinity which, 
during its epiphany, 7d yx) dv oGpa os capa trois THs Puxis 6PO2Apois (Platonizing 
addition) 8:4 té&v rod c@patos émdeixnvvcw. 

See the Oracle quoted ch. 1, n. 52 (v. 1) regarding the incorporeal form of the 
‘<gelf-manifest’” Aion.—éyxevtpitw is a poetical equivalent of gu@uretw. Dam., |, 
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ional argument of the apologists of theomorphism ®, throws no 
ht upon the capital question : we do not learn from it whether the 
Bs ldean gods appeared in the form in which they were represented 
silieniai art, or in other symbolic shapes“. The quoted descrip- 
a of Hecate’s epiphany which was no ‘‘autophany’’, as the goddess 
revealed herself by a voice from the fire, proves that the invoked gods 
did not in all cases manifest themselves in a human form. 


convent 


5. The consecration of Hecate’s statue—The Chaldeans seem to have 
not only practised the conjuration of the corporeal form of the gods, 
but also the casting of a spell over their statues which they inspired 
with life. The ritual of this ‘‘telestic art’’ was universally observed 
in the later antiquity; it was part of the established ceremonial of the 
consecration of new cultual images”. According to Proclus, who in 
this connection draws not only upon the Chaldean tradition “', one 
of the so-called telestic operations consisted in making the statues 
of the deities capable of receiving divine light, in vivifying them and 
in causing them to deliver oracles; all this was accomplished by 
special magical actions. Julian the Theurgist composed a book entitled 
tekeorixd which certainly contained instructions concerning this craft, 
and practised himself the art of ‘‘consecrating’’ during the campaign 
against the Marcomans which marks the beginning of his and his father’s 
celebrity. It was then that he placed according to Proclus on the 
demarcation line against the barbarians a human head made out of 
clay and ‘consecrated’’ by him (¢. e. charged with magical power) ; 


169, 15 and Synestus, Insomn., 5, 1993 C, use the verb as it is employed in the 
Oracle, while Excerpt. ex Theodoto, 56, follow Paut, Rom., XI, 17 (the three pas- 
Sages are quoted. by Kaou, 56, 2). 

is Cf. Ch. Crenc, Les théories relatives au culte des images chez les auteurs grecs, 
Paris, 1994; J, Gerrcxen, Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, XIX, 1919, 286 f. 

* Proclus explains the corporality of the ‘‘self-manifest shapes’’ of the gods 

: 76 pee Pas tots dowpators Suvdpect. Cf.n. g and Bipez, Mél. Cumont, 
99, 14, 

* Wour, 206 f.; Hoprner, O.-Z., 1,,808 f.; Cumonr, Rel. Ortent., a40, 71; 
ag4, 77- 

"As to what follows see Excursus X. 
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it had the virtue of sending down lightnings upon the hostile troo 
when they wished to cross the frontier, and thus driving them ay 
The same author reports that statues of gods played likewise a 
in the Chaldean cultual rites 7*. As we have shown in the second cha 
ter, a series of Oracular fragments which are transmitted in a di 
nected form, but can be proved to belong to one and the same Oracle 
describe and interpret symbolically the cultual image of Hecate st 
her emblems”. The ‘‘vivification’’ of Hecate’s statue was a Wide. 
spread magical practice >. It was one of the operations performed by 
Maximus, one of the members of the school of Iamblichus, in a subter. 
ranean temple of Hecate situated in Ephesus, where he initiated in due 
course the future Emperor Julian into the mysteries of theurgy, con- 
forming to the Chaldean rités™. Accordingly, we may suppose that 
the ‘‘vivification’’ of the statue of Hecate also belonged to the practices 
of the theurgists. 


ay 72 


Scon. 


™ Psetius, Script. min., p. 446, 28 : lovAcavis 6 avolpatztoas Mapxw to 
Paoilei éwi Aaxzs oTpatevort: (see ch. 1, n. 2) 6s 3: xal érépd te Woda TH 
Pagide? ovyxatapSwoe (refers to the magical lustration of Rome from the plague 
and the ‘‘rain-miracle’’, see ch. 1, n. 1-2) xai tovs Adxas tay Pwparndy dplov 
adnwoato' wpbowmov yap dv0panov wAacapevos éx myAod BGyne BAdwerv cis tovs 
PapSapous: of 3¢ ewesdav 2dtH wAnatioater, xepavvois aPopyros éxeiVer exTep- 
wopsvors ydatvorto. opener, 0.-Z., 1, 813 f. (after Wourr, 212) refers to two 
similar magical actions said to have taken place in the 1vth and vth centuries. 

> Proci., Alc., 398, 6 : of wepi Seovpyiay Se.voi nai tas Pawopdvas cindvas 
tay Seav os6ovow. 

™ See ch. un, n. 82 ff. 

 Wotrr, 130-137. See ch. 1, n. 169. 

 Buvez, Vie de UEmpereur Julien, 71,79 {.,369, n. 9-12 (after Lopeck, Aglaoph.. 
109) combines the description of Eurartus, Vit Soph., p. 50 f. Boissevain (alluded 
to by Pseuus, Quaenam sunt, p. 41, 4 f. Boissevain, and completed by the text 
edited by Broez, C. M. A. G., VI, p. 202, 1; cf. 1em., p. 190) with that of Garcory 
Naztanzen, Orat. IV in Julian. 1, 55 f (see above n. 41), in order to describe the 
details of Emperor Julian’s inifiation. We may however observe that the texts 
quoted by Wolff (see n. 75) and Excursus X prove that magicians other than the 
Chaldean theurgists also effected the ‘‘vivification”’ of Hecate’s statue. That the 
description given by Gregory refers to Julian’s initiation into the Chald#an my- 
steries is proved by the arguments furnished ch. v, n. 38-40. 
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ical top.-—Hecate’s magical top, the o7pé¢ados, provided 

means of compelling the presence of gods or demons *’. Accor- 
anothe Psellus this instrument consisted of a golden disk—triangular, 
ding i : of oa other shape—, its surface covered with mystical 
cia * with a sapphire inset in its centre. A leather thong atta- 
glee disk enabled the theurgist to swing it around, while reciting 
ie af ells. In the intervals of these recitals the theurgist uttered 
secre sounds : these were mostly imitations of animal cries which, 
SS cacaedaiies with ordinary magical practice, were intended to frigh- 
ten off the evil spirits, who were liable to disturb the operation; the 
game purpose was pursued by whipping the air and by emitting laughing 
sounds **. When this magical top was made to spin inwards, ‘‘gods 
were called upon”’ to come, and when, on the other hand, it was spun in 
an outward direction, they ‘‘were set loose’’™. The Chaldean Oracles 
commanded ‘‘to operate with the top of Hecate’’, and Marinus reports 
that Proclus employed the ‘divine and ineffable tops’’ of the Chal- 
deans ®. This instrument was also called ‘‘Iynx’’ (after the name of 


6. The mag 


7 On the use which the Chaldeans made of the Iynges, cf. Binez, C. M. A. G., 
VI, 107, 4. See also Horenzn, O.-Z., I, 604; A. S. F. Gow, fuyé ete., Journ. 
of Hell. Stud., 1934, 12. 

™ Pseuius, Comm., 1133 A (see n° 80) : Exat:nxds otpdados o@aip2 gor 
xpvey, wécov oamPzipov wepimAciovax, dia tavpcion o7peGousny indrros, 31° bAns 
éyouca NApaxnjpazs. Hy 3¢ olpsGovtes emowtito tas émindArjoss xazi ta ToLatTs 
x2dreiv clwOaow luyyes, elts oPaipmoy cixor, cite tplywvey, elte xai ZAAO 1d oY7- 
Ha, tovs dorjpous }) utyvaders sePavouy sixous, yeA@utes xai tov apa paotitovtes. 
Cf. also the brief allusion figuring in another text of Psellus edited by Bivez, 
C. M. A. G., VI, P- 201, 20 : » Fxatixy 38 olpo@adryE peta tod Tavpeiov 
indvros nal sis luyyiniis émindyjioews dvopatz pora xeva. 

On the magical rite of uttering animal cries see Horrxen, 0.-Z., 780, who 
remarks that it had not always an apotropaic tendency, but was also used to attract 
me Gods or spirits (see n. 83). On whipping the air see ch. vi, n. 205. 

Dam., I, 95, 15 (Know, 56) : émei xai +d dpyavov (Iynx) ciow pev olpepo- 
Saas Wpoxareira: Szovs, éow 32 awoAvet tubs xAnOéveas (see ch. 1, n. 198-129). 
ee E. Tavennen, Iynx and Rhombos, Amer. Phil. Assoc. Trans., 1934, 114, who 
quotes Honace, Epod., 17, 6 fF. 

" Pseuius, Comm., 1133 A (Know, 41, 2) : 

«évépyet wepi tov Exatindy o7psGador» 
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the magical bird) and especially under this designation it was 

ma fa ey Well. 
known to the magicians *!. We have already seen that the fun 

assigned to the ‘‘Iynges’’ by the Oracles is that of a magical mediat: 
b : ae ation 

etween the Supreme God and the invoking theurgist °. They 4 
designated in these texts as the ‘‘powers’’ or ‘‘thoughts”’ of the ‘Father 

who, when their ‘‘ineflable magical names’’ are invoked ‘hast 
Bd 4 > : en 
forth’’ out of Him, ‘‘leap’’ into the spheres and then ‘“‘return”’ to Him 
The connection of these noetic powers with the ritual of the magical 
top is proved by Marinus designating the Iynges employed by Proclus 
as ‘‘divine’’ and ‘‘ineffable’’. We may accordingly suppose that when 
the magical instrument was set in motion, it affected per analogiam 
the revolving heavenly spheres, and attracted the celestial Iynges, 
The process of the conjuration was possibly represented in the fol- 
lowing manner : when one of the planetary gods is invoked, the Supreme 
Reing, from whom every ‘‘Resolve’’ comes, sends forth one of his Iynges 
to the sphere of the planet invoked (‘‘they leap into the radiant worlds’’). 
This Iynx descends onto the invoking theurgist, to whom he manifests 
himself as a ministering spirit prepared to transmit his wish to the 
Supreme God. This practice of theurgy is accordingly, judged by its 
action, a magic of the celestial sphere, a trait whose importance lies 
in the light projected by it on the origin of the Chaldean magical art ®. 


Ction 


Psellus’ interpretation of this fragment contains the description of the magical 
top quoted n. 78. For Marinus see n. 9. 

"' Hoprnen, O.-Z., I, 609-604. 

*? As to what follows see ch. nu, n. 248 ff. and 365 ff. 

*s Nrcomacnus or Gerasa, Excerpta de Musica, c. 6, p. 277, ed. Jan (quoted and 
explained by Drerertcu, Mithrashturgie, 34 and Donnseirr, Das Alphabet tn Mystik 
und Magie. 52), after having mentioned the widespread belief that the sound of 
every sphere corresponds to one of the seven vowels, adds p. 277, 5 : 310 37 
drav pado7a of Szovpyoi (Sepivos cod., corr. Th. Gale) 1d rosottov cebatovrs! 
(i. e. they invoke the spheres by pronouncing vowels), orypois te xai wor rue pois 
xai dvapOpois xai doupPwvois Hyois cupSodimas émimadovvtat. Hoprnen, 0.-Z., 1, 
780, illustrates this rite by numerous parallels collected from magical texts. 
Cf. also Roscuer, s. v. Planeten, 2530 ff. 

The terminology proves that this excerpt was composed by no other than Proclus 
who claimed to possess the soul of Nicomachus; see ch. ut, n. 197. As it 3 
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.. view of the functions of the Iynges is corroborated by Marinus’ 
This ee Proclus, ‘‘by setting a Iynx in suitable motion brought 
ae ee and delivered Attica from a terrible drought” *. A simi- 
oe ie was accomplished by Julian, the founder of Theurgy, during 
lar aie campaign against the Dacians*. Bidez supposes that  Pro- 
ve panne his magical operation according to a formula identical 
to that of Julian, or at least similar to it; and this view has much to 
recommend it®, It is a well-known fact that the ancient belief in the 
ossibility of influencing the weather was founded to some extent on 
the belief in the action of the stars. The Chaldeans practised this 
form of magics by ‘‘binding’’ the spheres. 

The traditions concerning the conjuration of the Chaldean gods of 
time (night, day, month, year) seem to legitimize some further surmises 
as to the manner in which the Chaldeans set about these operations. 
As we have seen *’, these gods were identical with the rulers of the 
planets and with those of the signs of the zodiac. Now, Proclus declares 
with some emphasis that these gods of time render, while they were 
worshipped, the soil fertile, but that when they were neglected, ‘all 
earthly circumstance became contrary to nature’ **. This explanation 
of the draught proves that the Chaldean worship of the gods of time 
must be regarded as a fertility-cult: The magical use of the Iynges 


clus P 


impossible that the theurgists were already known to Nicomachus (who lived in 
the first half of the und century A. D.), we may suppose that Proclus is responsible 
for the fact that they are mentioned in this text : he may either have substituted 
the name Seovpyol for another (for instance XeAdaior, cf. the passage quoted 
ch. um, n. 143 from another treatise of Nicomachus) or have added the whole 
sentence. 

- Marinos, Vit. Procl., 98 : du€pous te éxivyce, luyya twe wpooPdpus xunjoas, 
2 auyudy éEaiotov ry Arron HAevOepwoer 

* See ch. 1, n. a. 

 Biez, C. M. A. G., VI, 107, 4. Proctus, Rp., IT, 66, 9 f. (seen. 28) quotes 
8 non-Chaldean recipe of harvest magic, which he learnt from Nestorius. 

See above p- 234 f. 

Procu., Tim., IIT, 89, 23 f. (the continuation of the passage quoted n. 6). 


na neutral form, Proclus repeats an accusation which was often directed against 
the Christians. 
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had a similar purpose. It affected the celestial spheres, Supposed 
be the abode of the rulers of time, and could accordingly serve, wh 
necessary, to bring about favourable weather. Now these rulers 
time were, as we have seen, subordinate to the god Aion; who ey i 
he invoked with their help. Accordingly, we may infer that ¢h; 
god of eternity was regarded by the Chaldeans as the Lord of fen 
tility. As we shall see later on”, the notion of Aion frugifer was current 
in those religious circles of later antiquity, from which the Chaldean 
theurgists derived. 


7. The «characters’’—The magic disk of Hecate was covered with 
mystic signs (xapaxtipes). The Neoplatonists mention several times the 
fact that the Chaldeans use graphic signs of this nature, but do not 
indicate their function *'. Psellus reports that the theurgists wore metal- 
lic plates covered with such ‘‘characters’’ and regarded, according to 
a common magic belief, as talismans °. 

Two passages of Proclus complementary to each other deal with a 
second group of magical signs. According to this author, the Chal- 
dzans believed that the ‘‘sign’’ (yapaxrdp) ‘‘set in the heart’’ of 
the human soul consisted of a combination of semicircles and of the 


*° See n. 6-8. 

*° See ch. vu, n. gd. 

*' Dam., Il, 198, 4 (Know, 34) : aoAAy tot ypappaion oxppatos wap’ avtois 
(tois Seois éw tuis Aoyioss) 9 yxpiors. 

*? Nicelas (Bivez, Mélanges Cumont, I, 96. See above, n. 9) : Aootpuos dé... 
} pappect dwoppritos év icpatixois wetzdors éavtovs xabayidXovtes... (continued 
n. 9). 

A fragment quoted by Pseitus, Expos., 1159 A (Know, 23), according to which 
the ‘‘source’”’ of the yzpaxtapes ‘‘is carried on upon the unknownable symbols 
(émBarevovoar tois dyvia7o:s ovvbypacs; cf. also Inem, Hyp., 19, p- 74; 3; 
Know, 23) requires another explanation. The term yapaxtipes probably applies 
in this passage to the luminous forms (cf. Proci., Crat., 31, 8, wos xapaxriipes) 
seen at the divine epiphanies ; while the 2) »wora ourGrjpata are the noetic potencies 
which subsist in these divine apparitions and direct them (cf. Proct., Crat., 31, 6, 
ouvOyuat2 appyta... x2i @yvWo7a). This doctrine is of Proclean, not Chaldean 
origin. 
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x, and that ‘the gods themselves’ had communicated 
chore ic signs of several Greek heros and of Plato, as well as their 
the psy : ’ which bring about their apparition %, The last piece 
cemystie , bears on Chaldean theurgy only to the extent in which 
af ee Plato. For Psellus relates that Julian the Chaldean 
ta Plato’s soul and ‘‘questioned it at will’’ %. We have no 
nowledge of his method of interrogation, but the Chaldean psycho- 
logical doctrine permits us to form some idea of the manner in which 
Plato's soul was supposed to appear. While the apparition of Hecate 
represented as that of a speaking flame, the philosopher's soul 


mes’ 


it co 


wa 

‘3 Paoct., Tim., HU, 255, 31 2) Deoupyla.. . 814 tH” yraTpay uri THY npintxrwy 
sov yapaxtiipa aupmAnpwcsca ths Yuyys. Rp., Ul, 143, 23 (Know, 47, 1) 
qovtor TOP xapaxtipa (sc. to Xi) TH ovaiz tev Puysr 

«éyxapsion érbeis » 
awaans idtov dra puyis... 
raira... Ssovpya xai Qeav ayywata ypapovtwr : 

As to éyxdpdion, cf. Tamau., Myst., I, 7, p. 84, 11, who states that when the 
‘purified souls’’ appear, their éyxapS:atov Gas becomes visible. See also Pnoct., 
Mal. Subs., 259 = ps.-Dionys., Areopagita, ta éyxapdia THs iya0dtytos Porta : 
quoted by Kocu, 163, 1. 

" Proct., Tim., I, 256, 3 f. (continuing the passage quoted n. 93) dei yp 
olecOat xal Puxinods elvat yapautijpas... idlous adAns (Puyis) dAAous, wowep 33) 
nai tEedébnoav wap’ aitav tav Sead» (Excursus Ih, n) Apaxddous, HevOdws, 
Ayatne, xai adrod tot MAdtwvos . 

" The conjuration of the souls of Hercules, Pentheus and Agaue was not 
part of the Chaldean ritual, which ignored Greek myths. Hercules was invoked 
by Greek conjurers ; see Max. Tyn., Diss., IX, 76 and Ronpe, Psyche, II, 350, 3; 
365, 1. The souls of Agaue and of her son Pentheus, whom in her Bacchic 
ecstasy she had torn to pieces, were conjured in the ritual of the later Orphic- 
Dionysian mysteries. Cf. Dessau, Inscript. Lat., 3384 : +‘ Deae Semelae et sororibus 
clus deabus’’ (misunderstood by Cumont, Rel. Orient., 309, 4g, but correctly 
explained by W. F. Oro, Dionysos, 64), and the important passage apud Otym- 
monon.. Phaed., 1 72, 6 f. not yet utilized, to which the Dionysian lustration rites 
renee by Seav., Aen., VI, 741 and Georg., II, 389 provide a key. 

Psetius, De aurea catena (continuation of the passage quoted ch. m, n. 195) 
Xai bts (lovAsavds 6 XaAéaios) rattyy (sc. trv tod MAdtwvos Woyiy, with which 
he had ‘‘conjoined”’ his son’s soul, see n. 5) éwowretwy éx twos téxvys iepa- 
"ws (see Excursus IV, 2) énuvdavero wepi dv eGovdero. 
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became visible as a geometrical luminous figure. The belief that tp, 
apparition of the soul consists of semi-circles and of the characte, . 
derives from Plato’s Timaeus, upon which Chaldean metaphysics 

based. For according to this work the Cosmic Soul consists of te 
axes having the shape of the letter X which are bent so as to form a 
circles and joined together’. We may accordingly surmise that ie 
individual souls, regarded as the offshoots of the Cosmic Soul, $e 
represented by the Chaldeans as being, as it were, her miniature copies 
This transmutation of Platonic doctrines into magical diagrams is e 
entire conformity with the ‘‘hermeneutic method” used by the author 


of the Chaldean Oracles. 


8. Technical mantics and Theurgy—The fact that the Chaldeans 
based theurgy upon a metaphysical system accounts for their hostile 
attitude towards all the rival methods of prognostication; these are 
to be rejected wholesale. This exigency is formulated in an Oracle 
which sets forth the Chaldean program in this subject, apparently in 
reply to a question regarding the efficacy of the prevalent forms of divi- 
nation. The oracle-delivering god begins by reproving human presump- 
tion that seeks to master the divine powers : ‘‘a creature of overwee- 
ning nature *’’, that is his name for man. He goes on : 


*? Pato, Tim., 34 b, 36 b 6f. Referring to this passage of the Timaeus, Porphyry 
(ap. Proct., Tim., Il, 947, 18 f.) remarks that the Egyptians likewise used the 
sign of the Platonic World-Soul to designate this entity; he may have alluded 
to the hieroglyph of the so-called crux ansata, which designates ‘Life’ (on Vvx?- 
Zw see ch. n, n. 65, Excursus IJ, n. 26-27). An exact parallel to this inter- 
pretation of Porphyry is quoted and explained by Norven, Die Geburt des Kindes 
121. Iustinug, Apology, I, 60, 1-5 believes that the form of the Platonic World- 
Soul imitates the cross prefigured by the, ‘serpent of brass’ mentioned Numbers, 
XXI, 9. I conjecture that the sign of the cross by which, according to the report 
of Gregory Nazianzen, the Neoplatonist Maximus of Ephesus exorcised the evil 
demons, was in reality the sign of Hecate-Psyche, the mistress of the demons; 
cf. ch. v, n. 39. . 

** Psettus, Comm., 1136- A (Know, 50) : 

(city), & toAunpas Plocws, dvOpwre, tiyvacpay. 
This line derives from the Oracle quoted in the subsequent note, as is proved 
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t to thy mind earth’s vast measures, for that the plant 


j it no 
pay t on earth, and measure not the course of the sun 


ows no 
of ie oe for that he moves in accordance with the will eternal 
bent not for the sake of thee. Let go the moon’s sound ; 


J ie } > . 
: ping by operation of necessity. The stars’ procession was 
ne 


brought forth for sake of thee. The wide-winged aerial flight of 
is never true, nor yet the slicings of the victims and of other en- 
oF These are all toys, lending support to mercenary fraud. Flee 
thou these things, if thou woulds tenter true worship’s paradise, where 
Virtue, Wisdom and Good-Rule are met together’’ *. 


by Psellus’ scholium : «toAuypay 32 Giorw» (sc. toy dvOpwrov) wviuace td Adyiov, 
is Ta xpelrtova weplepyatopevon (cf. Theos., 21,7, quoted ch. 1, n. 52) xai 3pdpov 
uty dolépwy xatapetpotvra (see the Oracle quoted n. gg, v. 3 ff.), imep@vav 
3é¢ duvipewy taGeis StaxpiCotvta xai (tz) éEwratw THs ovpaviov oPalpas (i. e. the 
voyrds tomos) SiacKxowotyta xai wepi Seod ts Adyew diatewdpuevor. Consequently, 
I propose to complement ofya; cf. the fragment oty’ éye, pv07a, quoted ch. n1, 
n. 35g. Pawo, De somn., 1, 53-54 and Kore Kosmou (W. Scorr, Hermetica, I, 
482, g f.) use similar arguments, when taxing the astronomers with réAya. 
" Pseuus, Comm., 1128 B (Know, 64) : 
1 ¢un ta werapia wérpa yalns ond anv Gpdva Baddov: 
ov yap dAnbelns Ourdv év yHovi (éo7). 
nyse pérper 3pdpov yediov xavdvas avvabpoicas: 
aide Boudry Odperat watpds, ody evenev cov. 
5 uns poilov éazov: dei tpéyer Epyw dvdyxns. 
dolépioy wpondpevpa odbev xdpw odx édoyetOy. 
al6ptos dpribay tapos wAatis ovxor’ ahnOys, 
ob Svuoidy onddyyvwn te tonal: +43" a0vpuata wavrz, 
éumopinis énarys otnplypata, Pziye ov taira 
10 BédAwy edoeShys icpdv wapadeicor dvoiyew, 
: év8’ épety) coPin te xal evvopin ouvayorrat .» 
ao iv. 3, cit. Procs., Tim., I, 909, 173; III, 81, 94 f.—v. 6, cit. Proct., 
my HL, 194, 31.—v. 8, Synesius, Insomn., 4, 1289 B (who reads of Suc 
OWdyy vey 5° dGopat). 
oar ae iv. a: dod, supplevt.—y. 3 : 8pduov, Proclus, uétpov Psellus.— 
* te, om. Psellus, habet Synes. 
_Morprelation :v.a:ef. ch. m,n. a93.—v. 4 init. : ef. ch. nm, n. hg, No. 3. 
+9 fin. : ef. ch. ut, n. 136.—v. 8-9 : cf. ch. 1, n. g3 and 95.—v. 10-11 : ef. 
ch. n,n. 1977: f. 
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The Oracle enumerates the diverse types -of divination, and it 
case indicates briefly the reason for which these occult arts sho 
be indulged in'®. The list, whose sequence is due to cog 
considerations, mentions geomancy, the measurement of 
orbit '"!, the conjuration of the moon (who in answer to 
cian’s invocation produces a sound !°2), astrology '%, bird-divination and 
haruspicy '“. The Chaldeans defend their negation of the Possibi. 
lity of interpreting the heavenly presages by the axiom that these are 
caused by the workings of divine Necessity, which accomplishes the 
Will of the Supreme Father. The contrast between the anthropo- 
centric vision of nature, which characterizes the votaries of mantics, 
and the worship of the cosmic rule, which manifests itself in the auto- 
nomous effects of natural necessity, is inspired by Plato ; and likewise the 
denial of the possibility of discovering thruth from earthly measures "5, 
This conception accounts for the fact that the quoted Oracle mentions, 
in connection with its rejection of technical mantics, the doctrine of 


uld Not 
Mologicay 
the 8Un’s 
the m 


‘© The various kinds of magic are classified in cosmological order : earth— 


sun—moon—stars---air. 

'* Both the Egyptians and the Chaldeans were held to have invented the mea- 
surement of the course of the sun for magical purposes. 

'? Cf. P. Mag.. VII, 884 : eEaxotoasa ra iepa cov (Selene) ovpSoda 36s poilov. 
Those and other parallel passages are quoted by Kroi, 65, 1. See also Roscuen, 
s. v. Mondgéttin. 3165. 

'* The rejection of astrological mantic does not involve the negation of the 
influence of the stars. The Chaldeans believed in the noxious influence of Mars 
(see ch. 1, n. 174), conjured before every magical operation the planet which 
ruled the day (ch. 1v, n. 8), adorned the girdle of their ritual dress with the images 
of the zodiac, whose signs considered as figuring divine beings they used to con- 
jure (ch.1,n. 115 and ch.1v,n. 2g). Julian the Theurgist in his work ‘‘On the 
Zones” (see ch. u, n. 155): probably treated of astrological theory and ritual. 

'* See ch. 1, n. g3 and 95. A distinction is made between the examination 
of the victim and of the liver. It is a noteworthy fact that neither necromancy 
(see ch. ut, n. 113 f) nor the interpretation of dreams (see ch. um, mn. 114) are 
mentioned among the rejected kinds of mantic (all of which belong to the so-called 
TeXvinay eidos tis pavrenjs; cf. Tamat., Myst., III, .15, p. 135, 7). 

"5 See Prato, Leges, godc: Prous, II, 3, 6; III, 2, 3 and 8. Other pas- 
sages are quoted by Wrrr, Albinus, 122, 2. 
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iamortalit _ The mantical methods which this Oracle enumerates can- 
not further the soul on its way to this goal, as the science on which 
ects the fact that the phenomena immanent to the world 


they rely ne6! . 
are subject to the laws of the transcendent governance of the universe 


As Jamblichus contends '°?, theurgy is the only legitimate form of divi- 
as it is bound up with the apprehension of the noetic powers 


pation, 
he real rulers of the cosmos '%. 


which are t 


—_—_—— 


'* The Oracle dei ; 
f eigns to. refute astrologi : 
cee are nothing but a ai Ae mantic, but holds that ornithoscopy 
amet., Myst., III, 2 38 : 
1 The » TIT, 27-28, 31 (see ch. v, n° 66); X, 5 

aa1 f, Ne praia noted by Gerrcuen, ad loc., aan vig Sibyl 
which follow : ates e, is nothing but a coincidence, as is penved b me » I, 
symbolize the haat exts model themselves upon Homer (the works ey verses 
Chaldean Oracle i a ya mortals). The sole trace of Jewish influenc ere 
@ remarked ee e use of the word wapd3eroos (see ch. m,n. 178) e ie the 
of the Chaldean O roll changed his opinion as regards the Jaded “ re 
racle; see Gerrcxen, Ausgang des Heidentums. ee . ency 

2 » g4. 
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CHAPTER V 


CHALDEAN DEMONOLOGY 


1. The evil demons.—The Chaldeans, in common with the magi- 
cians and, probably, with the majority of their contemporaries ', held 
to the belief in the existence of troops of evil demons, who inhabit the 
terrestrial zone. All cosmic calamities ? and all individual passions were 
attributed to their activities; they were supposed to be always on 
the watch for an opportunity to lead the theurgists astray and to ren- 
der ineffective their pious actions.. ‘Out of the wombs of the earth 
leap chthonic dogs, that unto mortal never show true sign’ >. These 


"Cf. Cumonr, Rel. Orient., 175 f. 

* Procu., Tim., I, 191, 91 (Know, 65) : Ti 3¢, ei ta dpy cupméco, wvevpatos 
ara piEavros awd tay bmoyelwy rémwy, UG’ olov ta Adyia nai «adtavdpous woes 
dwbddvoGai (the metricat would be wédeas y’ ¢rodéoGat) Paolv. 

This passage proves that the Chaldean Oracles spoke of evil spirits destroying 
whole cities by earthquakes ; cf. Ponra., Abst., II, 40, p. 169, 13; Corp. Herm., 
I, 14; XVI, 10 (see Resrzensrein, Poimandres, 359; Bivez-Cumont, Mages hell., 
I, 278, n. 4). Proclus who, according to Marinus, .Vit. Procl., 28, used to 
“attach”? amulets against earthquakes (he probably did it in Athens like Nesto- 
rius, cf. Zosimus, IV, 18, 2), identified because of the twofold meaning of avetpata 
the subterranean winds which in the opinion of the ancient seismologists (cf.Tim., 
I, 187, 98 f., with reference to Anistotte, Meteor., II, 8, 368 a, 34 f.) are the 
cause of earthquakes, with the subterranean demons of the Chaldean Oracles. 
Cf. also Pseuzus, Hyp., 23, quoted n. 3, and the new text edited by Bivzz, C.M.A.G., 
VI, p. 199, ag with the note tbid., p. 99, 9. : 

* Peruius, Comm., 1140 B (Krott, 45) : 
«éx 8 Gpa xdAnwv 
yeins Spwoxovaw xOdvios xuves otwor’ dAnbds 
ona Bpote deixvuvtess. 
Cf. the scholium ad loc., wepl Saindvev évdAwy 6 Adyos and Hyp., 23 (p. 75, 23, 
*ouL, 45) concerning the race of the evil demons 6 xai év + xothdpari Géperat 


K 
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‘‘multifluous troops’’“ of demons were the antagonistic forces a 
whom the fight for the human soul had to be waged. 
According to Psellus, the Chaldeans distinguished between two king 
of demons : the good and the evil; the former help the soul in te 
‘chieratic ascent’’ and in her fight against the evil spirits, who ea 
to prevent the souls’ union with the divine and to drag her down 3 
Other reports enable us to grasp with greater precision the points 
which are left vague in this passage of Psellus. First we may state 
that ‘‘hieratic ascent’’ is identical with the theurgical ‘elevation’ « 
which culminates in the mystic union of the soul separated from the 
body with the divine ray of light. Proclus mentions several times the 
good demons, who help the soul to attain this goal, and adds that: they 
belong to the class of angels, who ‘‘enkindle the soul with divine fire’’ 
and thereby. ‘‘cut out the stain’’ of her union with the body’. Con- 


Baing 


cf. also Proct., Crat., 76, 13 (both passages will be explained n. 186). See 
Hoprnen, O.-Z., 1, a44. 

The deceptions of the demons account for the importance ascribed in the Chal- 
dean Oracles to true onpeia : cf. ch.1v,n.56. On the designation of the demons 
as dogs see n. 41. 

* Psgttus, De operat. daem. (p. 30, Boiss., Micne, P. G., CXXII, 866 A) ta raw 
Satpdvan “modAvxetpova Pid” (the termination of an hexameter) is conjectured 
by Knott, 46, 1 to derive from the Chaldean Oracle. This supposition is sup- 
ported by the facts that only several lines. afterwards Psellus refers to another 
Chaldean notion (sico@ayjs, see n. 144) and that Proclus in his ‘‘Song of Fire” 
(see Excursus IX) calls the passions provoked by the demons tameiwov yedpye. 

* Pseuus, Hyp.,.23 (p. 75, 18) : (06 Satpoviov) rd pev dovapw dyaboesdy 
xéxtyrat ovAAauGavoy tois ispatixois avddois éwi tous évavtious tabtais (sc. T2is 
dvé3ors) Saiporas xaxobs: rd 32 xabéduer sas puyds. Cf. Taner, Myst., Il, 6, 
p. 82, 12 :: (1) sav daipdvwy rakis)... tovs éwi td wip omevdovras’ (the Theur- 
gists, see ch. 1, n. 396) xaréyet wepi tov #8 téwov, and Proct., Rp., Il, 3, 20: 
wapa 36 tév dnutoupylas éBdpwv (the good demons. Kroll’s correction Seovpy®” 
is superfluous) ré tois iepatinois (masc.) elwOdta oupminren ev abrois tois iepois 
40 dots (sc. Avetat). 

* See Excursus IV, 9. 

"7 (a) Paoct., Tim., III, 300, 16 (Know, 53) : » redeoTixy (see Excursus Xa) 
... 81a 100 Seiov wupos aPavKouea tas éx tis yevtcews dmdoas tas “uydidas * 
as ta Adyia Sddoxer (cf. eovdev Svyrov éyoveas : ch. mi, n. 88).—(b) Toews 
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the ‘‘good demons’’ of Psellus are none others than the 
Chaldean angels. In conformity with the Iamblichean tradition Pro- 
clus (from whom Psellus derives his information) identifies them with 
the higher class of demons and thus marks their place in the Neopla- 
i¢ hierarchy of spirits". What was the precise part which they 


seq yently ’ 


ton 
—_—_—_——— 
Crat., 71> a 


xaGaipovor... Syyedor sas Wuyas, dnotéuvovtes tas ex Tis 
evésews un ridas xal dvayovres (Excursus VII B, 3) atras wpds rods Seots. In 
the last two passages there is no reference to the Chaldean Oracles, xnAis being 
a term habitually used by the Platonists to designate all that is material ; 
cf.e.g- Puio, Decal., 10; Aetern. mund., 2; Prurancu, Num. vind., 20, 569 
B.—(c) Ive, Exc. Vat., 192, 13 (Know, 53) : 9 34 tav dyyédww pepis (see 
Theos., No. 13, 16, quoted ch. 1, n. 46) was dvayer puyryy; “Péyyouca” Pynai 
(sc. 74 Aoysa), Bupi THY puxiv.—(d) Inem, Th. Pl, 118, 11 : tHv diva tO 
Puyo... tedewoapnévy (cf. Protinus, V, 9, 2, after Prato, Phaedr., 251 e, 5) xai 
ron ev (vais Puxais)... dvayaca supadu (for aupads see ch. m,n. 84).—(e) Ivem, 
Ale., 472, 9 . rovs Bupoots dvantovoa tovs dvaywyots ; similarly Hymn., IV, 2 
(Seo1), of puyds pepdmwy dvayaryioy dpapevor wip Eder’ és dBavdrovs.—(f) Ivem, 
Rp., II, 296, g : 7d Adysov elpyxe evar... twa «turcews (the epical form would 
be tuxjotos : Knott, ad loc. See ch. 1, n. 168) aydv» (see anépos dyoi» : ch. 11, 
n. 287 b). The ‘leader of the separation’’ should accordingly be considered as 
the chief of the detachment of angels (seis : see above [c]) which draw the soul 
aloft and delete the defilement of matter.—(g) Pseuius, Hyp., 22 (p. 75, 15) 

16 dyyedinov. .. avayou... tas Puyds (see ch. Iv, n. 37). 
* the seven Proclean passages we have quoted paraphrase the same verses 
: : Chaldean Oracle, adapting their content to Neoplatonic doctrine so as to 

zn = the task of reconstituting them in their original form impossible. 

he angels are mentioned by the Platonists, with whom alone we are con- 
cerned, since the IInd i - 
ari ae nd century (see ch. 1, n. 367), but Iamblichus was the first 
ha an ae them a fixed place in the hierarchy of gods and spirits. Following 
rally of Porphyry (but see already Pivrancu, Def. Orac., 39, 431 E and 
ian . deo Soer.., 16, p. 24, 20) he distinguished between two classes of 
nee . ose dwelling permanently in the supra-terrestrial region (known to 
ee tonists as atpemror, dypavro1, Seior, uaz’ ovciav daizoves) and the 
the ait human souls, who after leaving the body acquire for a millenium 
ae . demons (because of this they are named oi xata oydow Ssainoves) 
fidt-aiees pia for anew incarnation. Jamblichus identifies the angels with the 
rence ‘hus positing the sequence : Seoi- ayyeAor - 8alpoves - ipwes. (The 
Grisch._ he eee are quoted, although not systematically arranged, by O. Gaurrg, 
« Mythologie, 11, 1470, 1; Mav, Die Religionsphilosophie Kaiser Julians, 71 f.; 
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were supposed to play in the sacramental mysteries at which ¢ 


He hey C09 a 
erated ? The extant texts do not enlighten us as to the co 


. : . . ; Nception, 
of the theurgists regarding this point. Perhaps these spirits conducted 
1] 


the ‘‘purifying’’ ray on its downward journey from the “Father” t 
the aspirant °. At all events, they are certainly identical with Peeling 
‘‘good demons’ who help the theurgist in the fight against the evil 
spirits waged by him during his ‘elevations ’’. 

The temptations produced by the evil demons which beset the theup. 
gists were manifold. The gods bade the Chaldeans to take care lest 
they disregard in the course of the holy ceremonies the right measure ; 
and depart from the order laid down for the ritual ; 


Cumont, Les anges du paganisme [quoted ch. 1, n. 39], p. 170 f.; Hopener, 0.-Z., 
I, 43 ff.; Procius, Tim., I, 77, 9 f. [see Excursus XI, n. 4] uses Iamblichus’ 
distinctions while expounding Porphyry’s demonology; cf. ibid., 59, 16 f.). 
Proclus took over the former's classification identifying the ‘‘unchanging demons” 
with the Chaldean angels; cf. ch. un, n. 365. 

-* See ch. m, n° 84 and ch. v, n. 7. 

‘© (a) Maninus, Vit. Procl., 13 : eis tay MAérwvos ye pvotaywyiay év rakes 
nal dovy drepSabpov wodar, xata Td Adyiov, eteivovtay. 

(6) Damascius, Vit. Isid. (ap. Surpam, s. v. twepSd0ptos) «ovde dmepSa0piov adda 
pintwv», xara Td Adyioy, eis THY Seoodbetay, ddAd pétpa opKwy, etc. 

(c) Oxympiopor., Schol. in Piat., Theaet., 413 A, p. 236, Hermann : wapoipia 
dimép ta doxappéva adds», Spoor ta tmepSdOnsov whda Telverse. 

(d) Epitome Heidelbergensis (F. Gr. Hist., No. 155, p. 836, 9, Jacoby) : the 
successors of Alexander spEavra iwepSd0uiow relvew wba. The use of the Chal- 
dean expression in the sense of (c) proves that the author of the epitome lived 
in the Byzantine epoch. 

(e) Acatmus, II, 29. 

(f) Asctepivs in Anist., Metaph., 98, 11. 

(g) Puworon. in Antsr., Categ., 6, 13. Et saeptus. 

The primitive-meaning of this expression which became proverbial among the 
Neoplatonists may be elucidated from the context in which it figures in the texts 
of Marinus and Damascius. In another passage (see ch. tv, n. 64) Marinus states 
that Proclus performed the Chaldean lustrations év ra&er; cf. also P. Mag-, IV, 
2628 : uy drdxtws 1H wpayparela (the magical operation) wpocepyspevos as well 
as Iames.., Myst., IIT, 13, p. 131, 8 f. and 31, p. 177, 13 (see n. 63). See 
the following note. 
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‘For 00 other reasons, God turns man away from Himself and sends 
he ugh the agency of Living Power, on vain path’ ''. 
ccording to Chaldean doctrine, God Himself leads astray the 
who has failed to observe with the required strictness the magical 
ee rescribed by the supreme revelation. ‘Living Power’’, which 
perl this task, is, as we have already indicated '?, identical with 
teats mistress of the evil demons. Charged with the execution of 
God's decision she bids the spirits subservient to her to deceive the 
nt who, in this manner, is made to expiate his offence against 


him, thro 
Thus, 4 


officia 
ritual. 

The evil demons were feared by the Chaldeans not ‘only because 
they experienced their antagonism in the course of the theurgical ope- 
rations. They were also the constant tempters who exerted a perni- 
cious influence during the whole of life. They inhabited the realm 
of ‘Nature’? (®uots) that ‘is the intramundane, and, more especially, 
the sublunar zone. There they practised their arts of delusion '*. 

‘Nature persuades us to believe that the demons are pure, and the 
offsprings of evil matter useful and good’ *’. 


" Proct., Parm., ggo, 97 (Know, 56) : xai yap emi Sewpias xai éwi tedeoTinis 
(see Excursus Xa) xai todté éo% 1d wowtv doGary xai tmraiclov ypyiv tiv 
Avodov, » év taker apbodos: as yotv Pyol xai rd Adytov" 

«Ovdevds elveney 4AAov dwooTpéPeta Seds dvdpa 
nai Soon Avvduer xevéas emt wépmes dtapmous», 
ds dtav drantws nal wynpperds éni ta Serdtara tév Qewpypétwv ) trav Epywy 
(see Excursus IV, 1) ...aomowpeba tv avodov : cf. n. 10; Pseuius, Hyp., 23 
(P. 75, 91. See also Knott, 44) paraphrases the same fragment of the Oracles 
as follows (+d xaxoepyes daipdmov)... xoAdlov tas torjuas dwoAeiPGeloas (sc. Yu- 
Xds) tot Selov Gwrds. Apparently he makes the mistake of relating {oy Avvapes 
(Paraphrased 704 Seiou Gards) to xeveds instead to wéumet. 
. See ch. 1, n. 77 and ch. 1, n. 168. 
Cf. "Pettus, Hyp., 23 (p. 75, 20) concerning the race of the evil demons : 
THY Bow émialbeGopuevor. 
" Pseutus, Comm., 1137 A (Know, 44) : 
«H Biois weider morte [elvat] rods talpovas dyvots 
aa xai t2 xaxis bAns 6hactipata ypnota xal daOda» 
. ae Hymn., Il, 5a : «tva darpdvev burrow tors Kdvovee cixrers alludes 
€se verses. The sentence xai my xaxlan 32 BAdoTnpa tis bAns yeyovdvat 
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The Chaldeans demonized the entire terrestrial zone. Not only do 
‘‘Nature’’ accord an abode to the powers of evil, she herself is the a 
dangerous of tempters. The mortal who does not constantly pe 4 
the prescribed lustrations, cannot keep himself free from the del 
that she provokes : 


‘Enchanting the soul, they (the evil demons) draw her away fro 
the mysteries” !°. . 


rorm 
USions 


These demons lure the soul to corporeal passions and to an ‘animal’ 
life'’. They bring about, as an Oracle says, the ‘stifling of true Eros” 1: 


(without reference to the demons) is to be found in Pivtancn, Epitome de anim. 
procr., 2, 1030 f; see also nete 180. This and other fragments show that the 
Chaldaans were at one with the Jews and Christians (see K. Svosopa, La démonologie 
‘de Psellos, 6, 29. (Cf. also Onicen., Contra Celsum, VIII, 31) in never using the 
term Sainoves in good part. Psellus (see Brez, C. M. A. G., VI, 110, 2, 198, 
11 f.) who explains that according to the Chaldean Oracles there exist good demons, 
whereas in the Christian view, there are only evil ones, is deceived by Proclus 
reinterpretation of the Oracles. 

For Psellus’ explanation of this fragment see n. 36. 

'* Proct., Ale., 340, 8 (Know, 55) : ta Adyta wpootiSnow (sc. ad orae. cit. in 
cap., IV, n. 1 a), drs 

«tas buyas SéAyovtes aci tehetav dmayovaw» 
(‘Hoc de pravis daemonibus dictum” : Kroll). Psgiius, Hyp., 23 (p. 75, 21) 
on the species of the evil demons : SéAyov tas Puxas. 

'* Proct., Rp., II, 309, 10 (Know, 60) : 

tolde yap ovx adwéxouat xuvaiv dAdywv word wétpor », 
oi Cavres wounpav Cwrjv, nol rd Adyiov. Cf. Tim., III, 157, 97: efwep yap iow 
adoyor Saipoves, ws of Seoupyoi Agyovew. 

'7 Procu., Rp.,J, 176, 29 (Knox, 96) : rov v6pio7iv épwra xai dv oi Seoi ¢avt)- 
uov Epwros ddyBovs» wpocerpyxacw ; cf. Ale., 417,13. Rp., Il, 347, 7 : 80 
xai ta Adyia wapaxedeveta «wAarive» yiv... «éavtovs» (see n. a3), adda 
1) dmoaTevoiv, aariypov Epwtos dAnOois» éGeAnouévous. See also Alc., 357) 
28 f. (quoted n. 173) where we find a clearer description of the demonic 
character of evil Eros. ; 

According to LXX Reg., I, XVI, 14 (Josepn., Ant., VI, 166) Saul was a victim 
of throttling demons (32ipéa ary pods aire... ém@épovra) and these were pro 
bably in the mind of the author of the Oracle. Cf. besides Prutanca, De gen. Soer.. 
20, 588 D : wemviypévor ye SopiSw tHv wader. We may note that the passions 
are attributed by the Chaldeans to demonic influence. 
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ad been blent with the soul at the time of her creation and kept 


thet her yearning for a return to her divine place of origin '*. Gra- 
< they take up their abode in the body of the person they have 
he . “Thy vessel the beasts of the earth shall inhabit’ '’. 

seduced : 


Temptation by the demons cannot be avoided; for it is inherent 
4 y existence 2, Through her residence in the human body the 


in earth! : ; 
herself in the sphere of influence of Heimarmene?', the 


soul finds 


ences 
1s Seen. 8. Inthe fragment transmitted by Proct., Exe. Vat., 193, 99 (Know, 


6h) : «py a6éoa @pevi» the object tov dyvov Epwra or tov uyaioy omwbiipa 
(see ch. mt, n. 8) or 76 Puxys dupa (see ch.., n. 388) may be reconstituted. 
1» Pgruus, Comm., 1140 A (Know, 60) : 
door (3¢ yap) dyveion Siipes yOovds oinyoovown. 

Psellus correctly remarks that ‘‘vessel’’ means in this context (as in many other 
texts, cf. the parallels collected by W. Knott, ad loc. and J. Knoit, Lehren des Hermes, 
197 f.) the human body and ‘‘heasts of the earth’’ the demons. See also the frag- 
ments quoted n. 3 (yGévior xdves) and 14 (GAns BAaot#pat2) and Psexius, Hyp., 
a3 (p. 75, 20) according to which the race of evil demons was described in the 
Chaldean Oracle as ‘‘beast-like’’, SypomdAor. For oixyicovew see Ponen., Marc., 
11, p. 281, 24 : xaxodainwy arOpwros... wovnpaer Sapdver évdiaitypa and ibid., 
21, p. 987, 20f.; Crem. Au., Eclog. Proph., 46,1 : gunafys évOpwaos Aeyewn 
Saizévwr. The future tense does not refer to the state after death but after the 
victory of the demonic principle ; cf. Pseutus, ad loc., 1140 A : ti)» ody Canby yar 
mAripn yerouéryy waday oi tro1ovtTos Sijpes (1. e. of Szipoves) cixyioover (continued 
n, 6a), : 

* Psetus, Hyp., 25 (p. 75, 30; Know, 48) : ef 3¢ oupmddos to oempare (sc. 
% Yux4; see Excursus VI, 1b), Sepamever (see ch. m,n. 45) dvtyxy xal bw6 
% a terdyGas (see ch. m, n- 149-143) xai ond mis Gioews dyerbar (see 
n. 35). 

= Proct., Prov., 179, 22 (Knott, 28 and 4g) reads in Greek retranslation : 
oi 3¢ Seonapadora: Adyor my amyny nab’ éautiy tpvotor tijs dAimis Puyis tis 
eunuplas xai tavryy Siaxpivover dxo tis bAns Cwoydvou Seas, 4P’ Hs nai tHv dAny 
elpappémyy eEapravres Sdas woster cetpds, THY uév Puytniy, THY 36, ws elmopey, 
a od xai tHy Puxry ex tis deurépas éAndcvtes tote Aéyouor «tH elnappévy 
oveiew, bray ddoyicGcioa tov xbpiov petaddaby dvti wpovoias cinappévny. 

Pe this speculation concerning the relationship of Providence and Destiny only 
ue Statement that souls which turn towards the earthly things ‘‘serve Heimarmene”’ 
7 Chaldean. Concerning Proclus’ distinction between Cw} and yuy2) and his 
theory of the ‘*psychic chains’’, see ch. n, n. 65 and 135. The differentiation 
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force of Destiny endowed by the Chaldeans with numerous dem, 
traits and regarded by them as the primary source of all evil Powers 
According to Psellus, the theurgists used apotropaic images with a view 
to warding off the ‘‘streams springing from Heimarmene’”’ 22 that i, 
the demons. Another fragment identifies Heimarmene with the mate. 
rial principle in man. The injunction of the Oracles ‘not to a gran. 
dize Heimarmene’’ 2* means : Do not aggrandize in thyself the dominion 
of the corporeal, as it is the abode of the demons. The concreteness 
of the expression proves the reality of the Chaldean belief in demons . 
the evil powers take possession of that part of man which is left unde. 
fended against their assaults 24. 

These few texts bring out very clearly the demonic character of the 
Chaldean notion of destiny. As the theurgists conceived it, Destiny 
is a power thought of as personal, which becomes individualised in its 
demonic satellites. The immediate effect of the Chaldean initiation 
was to eliminate this danger. The theurgist who had accomplished 
the sacramental rites was immune against the action of the demons; 
for he belonged already to the ‘‘Father’s’’ kingdom. 

The power of the demons is manifested in the dimensions of the 
region they inhabit, extending as it did throughout the entire intra- 
mundane space. The fragment of an Oracle which constituted the 


Onic 


between wpdvora and eizzpuévy (cf. also Psettus, Comm., 1145 D : xai two apd- 
votav nev xelucha, Stay voepas évepydpev' tnd cinappévyy 3¢, dtav xai TwLATINGS) 
is likewise Proclean, not Chaldean ; cf. Krout, 49 who proves that also the doctrine 
of providence ascribed by Proct., Dub. Prov., 76, 9 f. to the Chaldzans does not 
derive from the Oracles. See ch. vi, sect. g, in which we examine the influence 
of Middleplatonic speculation on both Proclus and the Chaldeans. 

9 «ra é& eluappéms fetpatas : see n. 126. 

*® Pseiius, Comm., 1145 C (Know, 50) : «py ovvavjons thy eipappevny). 
As to the verb, see n. 17, « wAarévew éavtots» and ch. m,n. 114, «70 évdobev 
onéppa avéiaats. 

Proct., Prov., 164, 8 quotes two further words of the verse : Neque coougess 
fatum, cuius finis... (gr. $s téAos). The missing predicative noun was nihil, 
according to Kroll; I propose to supply Ac3ys, see below sect. a-4. 

* See also ch. vi, n. 311 f. 
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g of a conjuring hymn, enables us to form an idea of the mul- 
_ teity of the spirits appertaining to the Chaldean pandemonium : 
sis nymphs of the sources, and all the water spirits; terrestrial 

d aerial wombs and those situated under the rays; you male and 
eo ale lunar bestriders of alt matter, that of the heaven and stars and 


pbeginnn 


fem , 
that: of the abysses Beh «5a 
The list of demons figuring in this hymn does not distinguish be- 


tween the sub- and supralunar spirits. All of these are divided into 
three classes : a) the water spirits (designated in another Oracle as the 
«water bestriders’’ °°) ; 6) the ‘wombs’, that is the elemental spirits *” 


25 
- 


—_—_—— 


*s Lypus, De mensibus, III, 7, p. 41, 7 (Knom, 10) : 
«Nop@ar ayyaiat xai évddpia avetpata wdvta, 
nai xOdvtot xdATOL Te nai AEpiot xai UTavyol, 
pynvaios waons emrropes 43° émbijras 
bAns otpavins te xai dorepins nai d6voowy» 


Those four verses are described by Lydus as Aéy:2, while Otympronon. in Alc., 
p- 19, ed. Creuzer, who quotes the last verse, designates it as Orphic (see Orph. 
Fragm., 353, Kern). Lydus’ statement is based on tradition, as is proved by 
De mens., II, 11, p. 39, 3, where he quotes in another context two words of the 
fourth verse, also as Logia. The explanation of Psellus (quoted n. 36) proves 
that the fragment is of Chaldean and not Orphic origin. Olympiodorus’ mistake 
may be due to the verses being ascribed in his source (Proclus) to the SedAoyor, 
a term applied both to the Orphics and the Chaldeans; cf. Excursus Id. The 
Emperor Julian committed the inverse error in ascribing, Epist., 89, p. 132, 
6 f. B,-C., an Orphic doctrine (Longcx, Aglaoph., 565 f.; Kern, Religion der Griechen, 
Il, 165, 3) to the Chaldean theurgists. 

; We need not consider Olympiodorus’ explanation of the four verses, as 
at 7 — on Proclean speculations; see Hoprner, 0.-Z., I, 114 and below, 
n. 34. . 

* Proct., Tim., IT, 110, 4 (Kno, 45) 76 Adytow « UdpoSat#pas» xader tods 
Sous tovrous (rovs évidpous).. Other texts referring to waterspirits are cited by 
M. Nincx, Die Bedeutung des Wassers im Kult und Leben der Alten (Philologus, Suppl. 
XIV, 9,1 921); Svosops, La démonologie de Michel Psellos, 36 and Bugz, C. M. A. G., 
he os 1. As to the formation of the word see Excursus ITI, 1 6 and ch. 1, 

+ 200. 

” The Chaldean term xdAzo: probably signifies the souls of the demons which 
have been put into the cosmic elements. Cf. ch. nu, sect. 8. 
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whose dwelling-place is upon the earth and in the air (the latter ‘. 
called for this reason in another Oracle ‘‘guides of the air” 2) attain 
ing to the solar rays”; c) male and female ® lunar spirits whose Pm 
main reaches from the zone of the fixed stars (the ‘‘heaven’’) and that 
of the planets (the ‘‘stars’’) *! downwards to the ‘‘abysses”’ of the 
sublunar world and the earth and its ‘‘caverns’’ below. A distinction 
characteristic of these spirits. is their attachment to the material com. 
ponent in the cosmos”. The list may be completed by a mention 
of the ‘‘offsprings of evil matter’’ referred to in one of the Oracles 
we have already quoted in this chapter ™ : these are, as we shall 
see, the terrestrial demons, who play an important part in the system 
of the Theurgists **. 


* The expressions #épior poai, Hépos ayoi, xdAwor éoror are interchangeable 
in the fragments quoted ch. n, n. 287. 

* Supposed that the sequence of the attributes indicates the spatial order of 
the elemental spirits, éxavyo: may he regarded as an equivalent of the Homeric 
tm’ avyds #eAloto. The astrologers apply the term éwavyos to the star which is 
situated in the same meridian as the sun; cf. Boucné-Lectenco, L’astrologie grecque, 
112. Accordingly, the twavyor xéAwor inhabit the lower half of the ethereal 
world. 

* Psettus, Hyp., 32 (p. 75, 23) : eis dppev xai SHAv dmonuevoy, likewise 
reports that the Chaldeans distinguished between male and female demons. 
Cf. Proctus, Schol. in Hestov., Op., v. 151. For other, non-Chaldean, parallels 
see Horrnen, O.-Z., I, 210 f. 

" The term ovdpavés is applied in the Chaldean Oracle to the sphere of the 
fixed stars (see ch. u, n. 19g); the ‘‘stars’’ are the planets. 

33 This statement of the Oracle seems to be referred to by Pseiius, Hyp.. 2° 
(p. 75, 10) : cioi 88 Sein takers nai yévy wepi Exaorov tv oto1xeiwy (sc. of the 
sublunar world). See n. 34 and Paoce., Tim.. TIT, 58, a0 f. 

™ See n. 14. : 

** The later Neoplatonists divided the demons according to the following s!* 
regions : heaven, ether, water, earth, netherworld. Svoson, Le démonologie de 
Prellos, 10 f. has proved that this division derives from Proclus (cf. the five divi- 
sions of Paoct., Tim., I, 137, 3 f.) and is based on Ptato, Tim., 39 e (see also 
Epinomis, 984 {., to which Proct., Tim., III, 108, 9 refers). Broez, C. M. A. G., 
VI, in his chapter on the demonology of Psellus, p. 105 ff. (see also p. 100 and 
223 f.), points out that Proclus based this classification on a symbolic explanation 
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These demons were subject to Hecate. Their subservience to this 
- chest goddess of the Theurgists can be inferred not only from the 
ng that Physis (‘Nature’) and Heimarmene were metonyms of Hecate **, 
a also from a direct statement of Psellus. After having quoted the 
acai of the Oracles referring to ‘‘Nature’’, who tries to “persuade” 
men of the goodness of the maleficent demons, Psellus adds that it is 
not «‘Nature’’ herself who ‘‘persuades’’, but after she has been ‘‘cal- 
led” (1. @ adjured) and before she appears there come forward: mani- 
fold demonic phantoms ‘‘roused from all the elements and consisting 
of all the parts of the course of the moon [sic]’’ *°. It is evident that 
the demons mentioned by Psellus are identical with those recorded 
in the fragment of the Hymn. Accordingly, we may infer that this 
fragment constituted the beginning of a placatory prayer intended to pre- 
vent the invoked demons from exercising their delusions and, thereby, 
frustrating the chief theurgical action of conjuring ‘‘Nature’’. ‘‘Nature’’ 
is one of the appellations of Hecate : consequently, the conjuration 
of the spirits mentioned in the Hymn belongs to the sequence of rites 


of the hexad. Botssonape, Psellus, 229, has drawn attention to the parallel in 
the Orphic Hymns, Evy) wpds Movesicy, 32 : 
«3aiuovas otpavious te x2i eivadlous xai evidpous 
xai xGovious xai imoxBovious 43’ yepoPoirous » 


and tbid., p. 295, to Mitton, Paradise Regain’d, II, 129 : ‘Demonian spirits now, 
from the element Each of his reign allotted, rightlier called Powers of fire air water 
and earth beneath’ which continues the Platonic traditions. 

* See ch. ur, sect. 4. Cf. also Psexius, Hyp., 23 (p. 75, 20) regarding the 
race of the evil demons : tals Hotpaias déceow imyperowv. The ‘‘gifts of destiny” 
- the Proclean equivalent to the Chaldean belief in the power of Hecate; see 

. 94, 

" Pseutus, Comm., 1137 A (explaining the Oracle quoted n. 14) : oby dt: 


™ (4 Diois) welder sovr0, GAD Ort xAybeions (sc. tis Picews) wpd tis wapov- 
Glas ateis, |. : 


ay 


nie Bodvedeis wpoPalvovrat popPai Saimovidders, dd wavtwv pev tév 

iad (see n. 3a) dveyeipéusvat, dnd wavtwy 32 téav uepay tov cedAyvialou 

ike de ovynelneval te xai weptopevas. Tame, Myst., V, 2+ explains that before 

wis cme of the heavenly gods, there appear the potencies subservient to them 

aA mnounce the manifestation of their superiors and demand reverence, which 
Y the theurgist knows how to accomplish. 
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indispensable for the invocation of this deity and, thus, the fra 

ment has to be added to the testimonies which we have sty died 3 
the relevant section of the foregoing chapter *”. A vivid description 
of this demonic temptation is to be found in the account given b 

Gregory of Nazianzus of the initiation of the future Emperor Julies 
into the Chaldean mystery **. At every downward step upon the 
staircase leading to the crypt of Hecate, where the consecration was 
to take place, new troops of demons appeared, who terrified the 
imperial neophyte, but were driven away by his mystagogue, the Neo. 
platonist. Maximus of Ephesus. Gregory emphasizes that even that 
sacrilegious sorcerer took refuge in his distress to Christian rites and 
used the sign of the cross for exorcizing the evil spirits. This affir. 
mation does not seem to have been an invention of the Christian adver- 
sary. We should not, of course, identify this sign with the Christian 
symbol ; but as we have seen **, the sign of the cross was regarded by 
the Chaldeans as the sign of the Cosmic Soul, t. e. Hecate. We may 
therefore suggest that Maximus frightened off the demons with the 
symbol of Hecate-Psyche, their mistress. This theurgical action would 
be in complete conformity with the common practice of the magicians 
who terrorized the minor spirits by appealing to their superiors “°. 


*” See ch. iv, sect. 3. According to Iamblichus, the placatory rite of offering 
a gift to the hylic powers in order to enable the soul to ascend in the course of the 
holy action to the celestial gods was in universal use among the priests ; cf. Iampu., 
Myst., V, 14, p. 217, 8: xara 32 rH rav iepéwy téxvny (the notion is borrowed 
from Pato, Conv., 202 ¢, 8) dpyeoda: xpi THY iepoupyimr dnd tav tAaion (sc. 
Sedv). ov 740 dv dAdws eri rovs dvAous Seods yévorro av x dvaSacis. Proct., Th. 
Pl., 264, 7 states likewise that in the ritual of the theurgists the higher sacraments 
must be preceded by those which are concerned with the intramundane gods. 

S* Grecony Naztanzen, Orat. IV in Julian., 55; see ch. wv, n. 41 and 76. 

** See ch. iv, sect. 7. 

‘° A further argument in favour of Bidez’ supposition that Julian’s consecration 
in the crypt of the temple of Hecate was identical with the Chaldean mystery 
of immortalization is furnished by- the fact that the Emperor adressed his prayer 
for ‘‘perfection in theurgy’’ (Orat., V, 180, quoted ch. m, n. 141) to Hecate ; 
this goddess having been identified by Iamblichus with the Mother of Gods to 
whom Julian appealed; see Excursus VII. 
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are, besides, several other allusions figuring in the extant 
alee of the Oracles which point to the rule of Hecate over the 
- enumerated in the Hymn. This text names as the first group 
or , those of the water, the earth and the air. Accordingly, we 
a ie that it is again Hecate who is meant with when an iso- 
ol fragment (which is apparently quoted from another hymn of this 
tind) snvokes the (female) ‘driver of the aery, earthy and watery dogs”’ “! 
An intimate connection existed between Hecate and the demons of the 
moon mentioned in the hymn after the elementary spirits. For this 
oddess descends to the moon, when she is invoked by the theurgist ; 
this is the reason for her refusal to prophesy at the period when the 
moon (‘Titania’) is at the sign of Mars “?, Another fragment employs 
the name of the goddess to designate the planet in which she has her 
abode “3. Three other fragments bearing on Hecate treat of the moon “4 
called in one of them the ‘‘self-manifest image of Nature’’, 1. e. Hecate. 
The interdiction : ‘‘Do nat invoke the moon”’ as well as the injunction : 
‘Heed not the sounding of the moon, for it moves eternally through 
the working of necessity’’, are directed against the widespread practice 
of the magicians, who used to adjure the Hecate that is in the moon “. 


. “ Otympropon., Phaed., 230, 39 (Know, 45) : 816 xai to Adyidy Gyo. 
aneplay éhdreipa xvva@y yOoviay te xai typav». 

Olympiodorus is correct in remarking that the dogs are the 4Aoyor 3alpoves. 
Porpaya., De orac. philos., p. 151, Wolff (Eus. Pr. Ev., IV, 23, 8) interprets the 
dogs of Hecate as referring to the evil demons. P. Mag., IV, 2722 f. Hecate is 
called oxviaxdyeia. See also n. 3 (y6v01 xvves) and Proci., Rp., I], 337, 17 : 
Ta Abyta ‘xuciv’ dmemalew clobe (76 darpdmov yévos) xai ‘anpov’ dwoxadciv ds vou 
xai dtavolas duorpov. Non-Chaldean parallels are quoted by 0. Gauprr, Griechische 
Mythologie, II, 1288, 7. The Chaldwan designation of the race of evil demons 
as dvadés (Psexius, Hyp., p. 75, 20; see also Quaenam sunt, p. 37, 23, Boiss. ; 
Micre, P. G., CXXII, 877 a) derives from a similar conception. This adjective 
is habitually used to describe the nature of dogs; the dvatSe:2 of the Cynics was 
proverbial. . 


“* See the Oracle quoted ch. 1, n. 152 and the first Oracle quoted tbid., n. 165. 
Cf. ch. NM, n. ga. : 
: See ch. n, n. ga and 284. 
a As to what follows see ch. u, n. 134. 
See the Oracle quoted ch. tv, n. gg, v. 5. 
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An other Oracle gives the reason for the interdiction : Do not glance . 
at Nature, for her name is ruled by destiny’. It behoved to avert 
one’s face when worshipping Hecate “*; for a glance at her and also the 
utterance of her name in vain “’ bring about the attack of the ‘streams 
of the Heimarmene’’ “*, 7. e. the demons. 

However this is not the only conception of Hecate known to the 
Chaldean Oracles. These also describe her as a supercelestial potenc 
descending from the ‘‘Paternal Intellect’ to prophesy to the theurgist:; 
and none of her pronouncements are. ‘‘vain and unaccomplished”’ « 
Thus she is an ambivalent divinity capable both of aiding and of 
harming man. The theurgist stands to her in a relationship analogous 
to that of the magician to the god whom he invokes and whom at the 
same time he fears; aware as he is that he risks to draw upon himself 
the displeasure of the divine power whose grace he seeks. The theo- 
logical difficulties inherent in the ambivalent conception of Hecate are 
smoothed away by the Chaldeans who affirm that by her demonic acti- 
vities the goddess fulfills the divine Will. Contrary to the magicians”, 
they do not regard Hecate’s demons as the wilful authors of the decep- 
tions she practised, but as the executors of the divine decrees. Faith- 
ful to the dogma that ‘‘the gods are good’’*!, the theurgists felt 


*© Roupr, Psyche, II, 85, 2; Gruppe, Griech. Myth., If, 876, 1. Cf. especially 
Hiprouyt, Ref., IV, 35, 4. The expression may also refer to the face of the moon; 
see Piutancn, De facie in orbe lunae, 29, 6; 944 C and Cremens Arex., Strom., V, 
8; 4g, 4 concerning the superstition attaching to the face of the moon. The 
lunatics (seAnvianxoi, ceAnvd€dAnror etc.) were called xatoxor && Exdtns ; see Hoprner 
0.-Z., II, 285; Roscuen, s. v. Mondgéttin, 3155. 

‘7 Hecate is therefore called z@pao7os ; see Hesycu., s. v. Roscnen, 8. v. Hekate, 
1895. : 

* See n. 29 and 129. 

" See ch. 1, n. 192. 

© Seen. 3 and 11. Taup., Myst., II, 10, p. g1, 7 f. explains (perhaps with 
reference to the Oracle quoted-n. 11) that if a theurgist fails to perform correctly 
the magic ritual, inferior spirits appear instead of the invoked divinities. 
Pretending to be gods they lead the theurgist astray. 

* Seen. 50. Similarly lamat., Myst., I, 13, p. 43, 4 f. states that the wrath 
of the gods is equivalent to the withdrawal of their beneficient care. 
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obliged to fit into the plan of divine providence even the 
: oked by the demons *”. 

ae i cint we ae tackle the problem of the authenticity of the 
sea t bearing on Chaldean demonology. Iamblichus sets forth 
‘his work On the Mysterces (III, 31) a theory concerning the nature 
uP the activity of the evil demons, which, according to his own state- 
eae derives from the ‘‘Chaldean prophets”’ t. e. the two Julians’ **. 
He considers this theory as furnishing a satisfactory answer to Porphyry’s 
uestion as to the truth of the belief in the existence of lying demons 
who pretend to be gods or demigods and lead man astray by their false 
oracles and by the delusion they provoke. Iamblichus’ wordy exposition 
of the Chald#an doctrine boils down to the following essential points. 

The true gods are only capable of good > and hold ‘intercourse 


themselves 


rincipal tex 


s1 For the same reason, Proclus attacked Porphyry’s opinion as to a separate 
existence of evil demons who torment the soul after its departure from the body 
(Mal. Subs., 214, 7-36. Seech.1v,n. 34). According to him (ibid., 214, 36 ff.) 
these torments were destined to effect purification (cf. also Crat., 71,19 f.; 75, 
23 f.; Rp., Il, 180, 11 f. See below, n. 157). 

© Tampt., Myst., III, 31, p. 176, 1 : Epa 3x oor xal wpds taita Adyou, bv wote 
jnovea Xadlaiwy wore wpoGytav Aeyévtwv. Immediately afterwards the adherents 
of these prophets are called ‘‘theurgists’’, and their ritual ‘‘hieratic’’. Accor- 
dingly the prophets referred to seem to be Julian the Chaldean and his son; 
ef. Excursus Ib and IV, a. This important text is quoted by Hoprnen, P. W., 
8. v. Theurgie, 269-270, who does not, however, mention its connection with 
Chaldean theurgy. 

by wore #xovoa is a stylistic mannerism modelled on Prato, Meno, 81 a, 5; cf. 
Beanays, Theophrastos’ Schrift iiber Frémmigkeit, 145. Ed. Nonnen, Vergilius Aeneis. 
Buch VI, p. 209. Nadtalwv wore aponrav Aeyévt~wv means that the Egyptian 
priest Abammon, that pseudonym of Iamblichus, did not hear the prophets them- 
selves, but only their Aoyos. The designation of the Chaldeans as wpo@yrat has 
lo be understood as in Prato, Rep., 366 6, 1; cf. E. Fascuer, Prophetes (Giessen, 
1927), p- 18.. 

e Opposed to the deceiving spirits, called dvrifeo: (see n. 97). 

Cf. Proci., Rp., 1, 28, 1 (Knoit, 15) : tOy Aoyiwy... paptupotytwy... 


«ous dt: was dya0ds Seds ciddtes’ G, tadacpyoi, 
vippares. 


- to the conclusion of the fragment see ch. 1, n. 97 and 102. Porphyry defends 
Is Platonic axiom (see Rp., 379 a) against the Christians (see Fragm., 4a, 
Tnack) and [aa.., Myst., 1, 18, p. 52, 18 against the astrologers. 
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only with good men and with those that have purified themselves bh 
hieratic rites **. The evil spirits flee at their appearance ‘ag darkn 

flees from light’’ *’. The theurgists delivered from the “menaces” 
these powers perfect themselves in all the virtues, free themselves : 
all passions and ‘‘all disorderly movement”’ ** and are cleansed Kis 
the taint of godless customs. The impious, on the other hand, ties 
‘‘importune the gods unlawfully and without observing the holy shige 
cannot attain to them, because of the feebleness of their power or {op 
lack of theurgical force’. If, moreover, they are prevented by some 
taint from holding intercourse with pure spirits, they come in con- 
tact with evil demons, whom they begin to resemble, filled as they are 
under their influence with sacrilegious thoughts and lusts*'. Their 
passions are food for the demons and are in their turn fed by them ®, 
The magical operations of these impious persons (enumerated by Iam- 
blichus in strict conformity with Porphyry’s text) ® are not related in 


86 See ch. Iv, n. 1.4. 

*? sottwy (sc. tay Seay) emtdAayumovrwy, dPavés to xaxdy xai Baipdviov ebioTarat 
trois xpeltroow, domep GPwri oxdtos. Seen. g3. Cf. also ibid., III, 13, p. 130, 
12 f. See Dovps, Proclus, 275. 

* The d@raxtos xivyots is the motion of the hylic principle; ef. Pato, Tim, 
doa, 4 f. ; 

* See n. 10-11 and ch. m,n. 114. 

* See ch. 1, n. 166 and 171. 

*’ See n. 16 and the passage from Synestus, De providentia, quoted n. 180. 

*! See n. 19 and the scholium of Psellus appended to the fragment quoted 
there : xai yap ovolwra: év trois walect ta tolaita yévn (sc. THY Saipdvwvr) , xai 
Thy ESpav eyes nal ry rab OArxfy* 816 nai of éumafeis wpds Taira cvynoAdAdytat, 
t@ dpoly TO Spotov eGsaxdpevor, xeomtinhy Stvauww dyovres én tov wale. 

** Tamblichus mentions further on in this passage the sacrilegious doings of 
the goets such as the performances of the ‘‘holy works”’ (see n. 10-11, and 
Excursus IV, 1) which are contrary to the rules. Their illegitimate character 1 
intensified by the evil spirits dwelling in the ‘‘goéts’. These transgressions 
of the rules lead (a) to the apparition of divinities other than those invoked, (6) ' 
the possession by evil spirits known as antigods to the goets, instead of by the 
entities conjured up (see n. 97). 

This division does not derive from Chaldean traditions, but from Porphyry: 
quoted and refuted by Iamblichus. The sentence must accordingly he added to 
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to the ‘‘hieratic elevation’’. On the contrary : the compa- 

any sa the lying demons (the ‘‘goéts’’) combat the theurgists ® who 

pions 0 oe 5 5 : 

he maleficent spirits to flight, cause the disappearance of all evil 

put ot all passions, and after having been purified are favoured with 

ant a presence of god who fills them with his heavenly fire. Thus 

eae is the only legitimate form of mantics 56 teaching truth through 

its oracles and also filling the soul with perfect virtue *’. Those two 

effects of this holy art enable the theurgists to ascend to the noetic fire, 
the goal of all prophecy and all theurgical activity. 

The foregoing investigations permit us to establish the indubitable 
authenticity of this exposition ; several of the details of which concord 
with the extant fragments of the Oracles; while those which are not 
directly confirmed (the relevant Chaldean Oracles being probably lost) 
can be proved to be Chaldean by their general characteristics and also 
by the logical connection between them and the theurgical notions 
known to us, 

An ascetical morality is one of the chief consequences of this demono- 
logy. The terrestrial world is given over to the evil powers, who 
menace not only the body but also the soul of man. Every psychic 
affection to which man is subject and every evil deed which he commits 
attracts those spirits and invests them with power over him. Occa- 
sional rites do not afford sufficient protection against these tempters ; 


the Epistula ad Anebonem, the reconstruction of which by Th. Gale in 1678 has 
never been critically examined. Brnez, La vie de Porphyre, 81, 1, and others have 
drawn attention to its deficiencies. 

"See n. 104. . 

6 
“2 ie leant which follow against the ‘‘goéts”” and against Porphyry’s doubt 
oa e kind of magic which is preferable (cf. also Regr., p. 97°, 13 f.) is due 

amblichus himself and does not derive from Chaldean tradition. 

“* See ch. IV, n. 107. 

6? © 

ql See also Tamut., Myst., X. 4 as to the moralizing action of theurgy. 
of ie cannot determine the special work of the Chaldeans which is the source 
fin pe aa set out by Iamblichus The Oracles seem of course to be the 
nde oice, but the fact that Julian the Chaldean ‘has written a theoretical work 

Mons (see ch. 1, n. 4) should not be forgotten. 


18. 
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constant danger requires permanent purity. The strictest obserya 
of ritual ‘‘order’’ can achieve its object only if the purity of the 
and the soul has been preserved beforehand by a cathartic way of life 6s 
Accordingly the conduct followed during the ‘holy action’? is 1, ¢ 
regarded as a model to which man should endeavour to conform 
the rest of his life. : 

Thus the goal and the nature of the ideal Chaldean life are deter. 
mined—by demonistic dualism. The constant cleansing of the bod 
by lustrations and of the soul by ascetic conduct is an indispetiahi: 
condition of ‘sanctification’ through which it is possible gradually to 
achieve the ‘‘immortalization of the soul’’; that is the supreme puri- 
fication. The material and spiritual lustrations of the Chaldeans form 
the ritual of a religion of purity which is interested both in the purga- 
tion of the body and in the salvation of the soul. 

The belief in the demonic nature of the passions entails the demoni- 
zation of the human body ; proved to be pernicious a) by the poor qua- 
lity of the substance of which it is made; 6) by its perishable nature; 
c) by the adverse influence exerted by it upon the soul whose salvation 
it empedes. 

The body is called in the Chaldean Oracles a) the ‘‘mortal envelope 
of bitter matter’ (i. e. the basest qualities of the latter ™), its ‘dung’ "a 


bod 


* See ch. 1v, n. 1. Iamblichus is responsible for the identification of the 
demonistic method of ‘‘catharsis’”’ with the ethical one set out by Plato. 

«rd Tis winpas Ans wepiAnua Bpdrerov»; see ch. mI, Nn. ada. ‘Bitter 
matter’’ signifies the terrestrial dregs of the elements; cf. Puotinus, II, 3, 17: 
Pseuius, Comm., 1125 A explains ¥Ans oxt6zAoy (see next note) as ro tod avO pwrou 
oGpa r6 éx reocdpwr oToyeiwy cvyxelpevov.—For wepiSAyua cf. Eunie., Herc., 1 269 
gapxés wepi6Aaia (see also em, Bacch., 746) and Puiwo, Quod deus immut., 56, 
16 oapxdy wepl6Anua. yitéy is used as a synonym, see J. Krout, Lehren des Hermes, 
347, 4; Donvs, Proclus, 307 f. 

1 «rd tis UAns oxt€adov», quoted ch. m, n. 144. See:ch. vi, n. 275 on 
tpv& and twoc746un. AvOpos and wyAds have the same deprecatory sense; the 
first of these terms : ‘‘gore’’, figures frequently in Marcus Aurelius ; the seco? 
is used by the Greeks in connection with the legend of Prometheus, by the Jews 
and Christians with reference to the story of Creation. 
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ing vessel 72 scattered”’ at death *. Through its substance 5) it is 
ssflow! 


dup with the terrestrial world and through its desires it attracts the 
poun 


For this reason, the Oracles warn the adept : ‘‘Flee from the 


passions, flee far away from them’ ”. The body is further 


the “root of all evil’, as the earthly passions originating 


d £ : W908 93°22 ee 
called) he soul with the ‘‘stings of earth’’ 6, ‘‘submerge”’ it”, 


in it torment t 


eee 

1 Paoct., Rp-, II, 95, 10 (Know, 48) : 76 ¢ poriov xnvtos» pay. For porios 
[. pevoTév o@pa quoted ch. 1, n. 386. This attribute is often used by the dualists. 
cf. p ‘ as ; : 
For xvos cf. Puato, Tim., hha, 6 : +6 tis Wuyis Emav xvtos, 1. e. the hody, and 
Drovon., 1, 35, 8 (Agatharchides) +6 6Aov xtr0s tov cwyatos. dyysiov is synony- 
mous with xtros; see n. 73. Other kindred terms are 16 yyivov... néhu@os 
(««shell’” : Syves., Insomn., 5, 1297 B), oxivos (J. Know, Lehren des Hermes, 341, 
5), édurpov (‘‘shell’’, Prato, Rep., 588 e, 1), d07peov (Ptato, Phaedr., 250 ¢, 6; 
cf. Rep., 611 d, 5). 

® See ch.1,n. g4 and ch. m,n. 164. Kroll’s (p. 48) reasons for regarding 
Proct., Rp., 11, 336, 1 :7@ cbpant rH « oxidvapevw» (see also Th. Pl., 210, 29 f.) 
as deriving from the Oracles seem to be unsuflicient. The expression is also 
used by Numentus, p. 133, 17, Leemans. 

™ See ch. u, n. 403 (v. 1). 

* Proct., Exe. Vat., 193, 17 (Kanon, 48) : « 6a ris xaxlas» 16 ope. The 
expression derives from Evurtpines, Trag. Graec. Frag., p. 912, 11, Nauck’. 

™ Proci., Th. Pl., 297, 34 (Krou, 52) : tov NpopnOéa... wpovoowvr : tis 
Aoymijs hud Coils, iva ui) «Rant obeioe yOovds olalpois» xai «tais tis Pioews 
aviyxaisy, os Gyal tis tv Seav, dwddAnvas. This Chaldean imagery derives 
from Piato, Phaedr., ahoc, 7 : im’ dviynns te x2i oloTpov éAatvera: (see also 
Rep., 577 ¢, 9; Tim., g1 b, 7, etc.) and tbid., 248 a, 7, bwo€ptyia etc. See 
oe, sect. 15 regarding the influence of Phaedrus on Chaldean symbolic language. 

PawtieGeica designates the soul’s submersion in the stream of passions. 
a i ni in this sense in Corp. Herm., XII, 2 (quoted by Know, 5a, 1. 
Theat co — 4g, p. 484, 20, Scott and A. Fesructénes, Hermetica, Harvard 
Leg. all i 9 o p- 7, 34). _ Puvrancn, De genio Socratis, 29, 591 E; Puno, 
Pris + HLL, 18; Quod det. pot. ins., 176 etc. Promnus, I, 4,9; 1, 8, 13 : poxy 
hi PeSantiouévy. The description of the Neoplatonic studies of the Emperor 
8 Aahe by Linantus, Orat., XVIII, 18 (. lst Pawriterat, sc. uy, etc.) 
sluet nee by Plotinus, and should accordingly not be taken as referring to 
Juli eats into the Chaldean mysteries (thus Brvez, Vie de l’Empereur 
» 80 f.), but into the Neoplatonic philosophy. Cf. also Synzs., Dio, 6, 


1199 Bs 36 ey Abyots xaAXOs... oF Pabiveras mpds bAny ode éuCrmrifer tov vuiw 
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‘‘enslave’’ it to the body “*, ‘‘make it forget’’ its heavenly origin 79 
‘think’’ only ‘‘corporeal thoughts’’ ®°. Hence the exhortations of § 
Oracles to ‘‘disburden the heart from earth’’, ¢. e. to free the , 
of reason from the load of corporeal passions *’.. Hence also i 
promise that the angel who guides the purifying ray of salvatig 
towards the initiate will cleanse him of the ‘‘taint’’ of earthly things = 
The intense consciousness of the duality of human existence which 
distinguishes the Chaldeans is indicated by the frequence and the Ke 
lence of the metaphors expressive of the contempt in which the bod 
was held. While the fashion of speech of the authors of the Chaldean 
Oracles is intentionally imitative, the sentiment to which we refer spring 
neither from the Platonic exigency of an escape from the sensual world 
which impedes the beatific vision, nor from moral rigorism, but rather 


thei, 


tais éoxaras duvtpec:. Proce., Tim., 1, 117, 6 : 76 émOupytindy... PawriCera 
tois Tis bAns petpasw. On Gtozws dviynat see n. 20 and 35. 

Referring to Proct., Crat., 61, 9 : tovs dvaywydy Biov édouévous nai... pi) 
dvras éuCpibeis xai dntoto6apeis and Rp., Il, 77, 7 : ofa 81 xai } tov wabedy dow 
vais... Adyw Stoxapmtos xai dmiaGo6apr)s xai dpoipos ws eiweiv Adyou Gwrds dy- 
tos Schoell (quoted by Knott, 60) reconstitutes the following verse of the Chaldzan 
Oracle : 

«dtoxauntos nai dmicGu6ap2)s nal Gwtds zpoipos», 
but he has left out of account two facts : dmioGoSaprs is a Plotinian word (Enn., 
VI, 9, 4); and Proclus never introduces Chaldean terms by the words as cizeiv. 
éuSprOrs derives from Piato, Phaedo, 81 ¢, 8. 

See ch. m,n. 45 and ch. v, n. 21. Cf. Puato, Phaedo, 66 d, 1; 81 6, 2 f. 
The metaphor was widespread in later antiquity ; cf. Fr. Ast, Comm, in Plat. Phaedr. 
(Leipzig 1810), p. 317. 

™ See ch. m,n. 53. 

* See ch.,n.395. The capa vootvres are the Platonic @:rAocapatot (Phaedo, 
68 ¢, 1), incapable of @povziv d0dvata x2zi Seia (Puaro, Tim., go ¢, 1). 

" Proct., Exe. Vat., 193, 3 (Krout, 48) : yi, 22° Hs der « novPiew Hy napdiav). 
xapsia is the poets’ name for the seat of psychic-spiritual life. Another fragment 
of the Oracles may be mentioned in this connection, but it throws no new light 
on the matter. Pnroct., Exe. Vat., 193, 19 (Krout, 64) : ro dé «xaraSadeiv et 
jive 16 a?’ Hudy exxdp2:, dfeat 5é avtd, bmoimep éraxOn, PépecOar. The object 
of xata$éAAew has not been transmitted. 7 means the massa perditionis. 

*t See n. 7. 
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rong sense of the ubiquity of demonic powers, who threaten 

y's ‘«spark”’ regarded as the sole assurance of deliverance from 
is stence. Thus, the Chaldean beliefs, feelings and mode of 
ntred in the terror inspired by the demons. 


from a st 
the § : 
diabolic &%! 


conduct are °° 


The god Hades.—The hostile demonic powers are headed by a 
ty in which the principle of evil is individualized : the god Hades. 
re the opinion of the Chaldeans as to the prince of the demons 
hee a scholium of Psellus, which sets forth the alleged opinions of 
the theurgists as to Hades. This text based on the interpretations of 
Proclus has not been utilized until now in the investigations of the 
Chaldean doctrine. Its statements deriving as they do from different 
layers of tradition must be thoroughly examined with a view to dis- 
tinguishing between those that reflect authentic Chaldean belief and 
later additions; the minuteness of this scrutiny will be justified by the 
results. The fragment reads : 

“The Chaldwans divide Hades in manifold ways : sometimes (1) 
they call him god, chief of the terrestrial domain; (2) sometimes they 
name thus the region below the moon, (3) sometimes the midmost 
line of the ethereal and the hylic world, and (4) sometimes the irra- 
tional soul’’ &3, 

Psellus ascribes to the Chaldeans four different definitions of Hades, 
the first of which contains a genuine quotation, while the three others 
use Neoplatonic notions. The questions as to the authenticity of these 
three definitions must be decided a priort : the statement that the 
Chaldeans professed four different opinions as to one subject is impro- 
bable on the face of it and at variance with the conclusions that can be 
drawn from the foregoing investigations. It runs counter to the axiom 
of a uniform theurgical system; and the Chaldean doctrines bearing 
= i ae Hepes: 1159 » (oi Renat0t) ae Adyv moAhaxios matenepioust 
Gane seas mie ake sara peed Tis meprricien sees 
Xiepou nai toe ee hla wov Pao, (3) viv 38¢ ty peca:tatyy tod aifeplou 

Uv, (4) viv 32 ry adroyor Wuyry. 


Nicephorus Gregoras (Micnz, P. G., CXLIX, 574 B) paraphrases this passage 


of Peellus and adds a few explanations of his own; see Excursus VI, 1 ¢. 
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on other subjects afford no example whatever of such a diversity of 
views. Consequently, only two explanations are possible. Either the 
four definitions derive from one and the same fundamental conception 
or Proclus, who was Psellus’ authority, has interpreted the various 
Chaldean verses which mention Hades according to his own precon. 
ceptions. In this case the statement as to the diversity of the opinions 
regarding Hades would not reflect the views of the Chaldeans, but 
those of their interpreter. We shall see that both factors have played 
a part in the production of these definitions ®. 

A comparison of the four definitions shows that the first, second and 
fourth are modifications of the same fundamental conception; which 
must have been genuinely Chaldean in view of the fact that the first 
definition derives from a quotation. On the other hand the third 
definition seems to have originated in another complex of beliefs. It 
situates Hades in the ‘‘midmost line of the ethereal and the hylic world” 
The source of this information seems to be the Neoplatonic explanation 
of the eschatological myths of Plato. Referring to one of their pas- 
sages, Proclus situates the place of punishment of the departed souls 
‘sin the midst of heaven and earth’’, 7. e., as he explains, the domain 
which is immediately below the moon *. We may accordingly infer 
that Proclus. repeated this opinion in his (lost) commentary on the 


. “ The nature of the passage. of Psellus quoted n. 83 may be best illustrated 
by the analogous collection of definitions of the Chaldaan doctrine concerning 
the Ideas which is to be found further on in the same fext of Psellus ; cf. E-rpos.. 
1135 A (oi XaAdaior) ideas vopilovar (1) viv pév tas Tod warpds évvoizs, (2) viv 
83° tous xabddov Avyous x2i Pvoinods xai puysmods xzi vontots, (3) vir dé vas 
eEnpnudvzs tov dvtwy imaptes. Here again, the first of the three definitions 
derives from the Chaldean Oracles themselves (see ch. u, n. 97), whereas the 
two others are identical with Proclus’ definition of Plato’s doctrine concerning 
the Ideas (cf. the new text of Psellus edited by Buwez, C. M. A. G., VI, p. 132, 
1-19). 

a Proct., Rp., IT, 128, 9, till 134, 93. Cf. Cuwonr, After Life, 87 f. Nice- 
phorus Gregoras (see n. 83) considers the fourth definition as referring to the 
geAnviaiz o€aiza. According to Oryspronon., Grorg., 237, 10, Norvin, the place 
of judgment is situated 2v ty aibéps (corr. dépt?) pera ta U4d oeAxjuny, a localization 
which concords with that of Iamblichus, see n. 96. 
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-, (the aim of which was a harmonization of Plato’s doctrines with 
ae of the theurgists) and that Psellus mistakenly regarded this con- 


S) a oe < 
ai of Proclus as a view deriving from the genuine Chaldean tra- 
str 


.? mt 
ere eliminated the third definition we must turn our attention 
to the other three which are at variance with it and appear all of them 
to spring from one and the same fundamental conception. They con- 
cord in situating Hades in the world of generation and corruption, 
but differ in designating this sphere by diverse Neoplatonic appellations 
which are not quite equivalent to the original Chaldean notion. The 
second definition, which localizes Hades in the sublunar zone is founded 
on a widespread belief shared by the latter Platonists *”. That zone 
is called by the Chaldeans the ‘‘hylic world’’. But according to the 
first ‘‘authentic’’ definition, the Chaldean Hades only extended as far 
as the terrestrial domain *. Accordingly, Proclus must have replaced 
the original Chaldean notion by a more comprehensive one which 
enabled him to harmonize the doctrines of the Chaldeans with 
those of the Platonists *’. Consequently, the second definition cannot 


* Proct., Rp., HU, 133, 5 refers to his lost commentary on the myth of the 
Phaedo. We may suppose that in his commentary on the Chaldean Oracles, 
used by Psellus, he interpreted the Chaldean conception in conformity with his 
exegesis of Plato. 

 Cunont, After Life, 81 ; Nowven, Vergilius, Aenets Buch VI, p. 24. Neopla- 
tonic parallels : Proct., Th. Pl., 368, g f. (see n. 96); Macron., Somn. Seip., I, 
11, 6 f. (following Porphyry). See n. 89. 

"' weplyetos signifies everything situated in the immediate vicinity of the earth. 
Cf. the passages quoted n. g4. 

” As Hades was considered to be situated in the sublunar region, Proclus and 
the members of his school ignored the Chaldean distinction between the ter- 
restrial zone and the ‘‘abyss”’ under the earth. Daw., II, 316, 17 and 22 con- 
siders that the Oracle quoted n. 137 is concerned with wzpi tav om0 cedyuny, 
see the other Neoplatonists quoted n. 139. Pseitus, Comm., 11294 B regards 
the attribute du@ixve@ys (used in’ the same Oracle) as referring to tre ceAxjvns 
Towos ; likewise Synestus, Insomn., 5, 1296 D and 6, 1297 D and (Henwppus], 
De astrologia, p. 26, 3 f., ed. Kroll-Viereck, 6 émiyetos... téw0s, «dp@inve@rs» 
Te xi Tatapros. 
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be regarded as representing the authentic Chaldean tradition % 

The origin of the fourth definition, which identifies Hades With re 
irrational soul, can be similarly explained. According to Plato, the a 
is impeded in its ascent to the contemplation of the ideas by its irra. 
tional part. Thus the identification of Hades with the ddoyoy Loos 
buxjis can be regarded as an anthropological inference which the Plato, 
nists drew from the cosmological equation ‘‘Hades -= sublunar world” 
This inference seems moreover to have some roots in Chaldean ideas, 
a point which shall be elaborated later on*'. For the moment we shall 
content ourselves with recalling the Chaldean doctrine that the pas- 
sions are caused by the demons and that they imprison in the terres. 
trial zone the souls subject to them. 

The first of Psellus’ definitions seems to be the only one which can 
be regarded with some degree of certainty as authentic. It states that 
Hades is ‘‘god, chief of the terrestrial domain’. This localization of 
Hades in the earthly zone conforms to some extent to the second defi- 
nition (according to which the term signifies the sublunar world) and 
accounts for its formulation, and thus indirectly for that of the fourth 
definition derived from the second. But while the Neoplatonists regar- 
ded Hades as a cosmological or anthropological notion, the Chaldeans 


2 


conceived him as a divinity, lord of the earthly zone”? ; a conception fun- 


** The interpretation of Tartarus as referring to this world (Ronpe, Psyche, II, 
178, 1: 179, 2) and of its torments as symbolizing sensual impulse may also 
have had some influence. It was particularily sponsored by the Cynics (cf. Teletis 
reliquiae, p. 34, 9, ed. Hense, with the testimonies. Pumo, Post. Cain., 31: 
éx tov tiv wale dov; other parallels are quoted by E. Baéuten, Les idées philo- 
sophiques et religieuses de Philon d’Alexandrie, 241 f. See Cumont, Rel. Orient, 
282, 68) and modified by the Platonists (cf. Aputeius, De deo Socr., 5, p- 12» 7) 
ed. Thomas : ‘In haec terrae tartara’’ and Protinus, I, 8, 13). 

* See p. 174. 

"2 \g€is, not a Chaldean, but a Platonic term, signifies in this context the 
domain attributed to a divinity and derives from a celebrated Homeric verse dealing 
with the division of the earth among the three sons of Kronos, Iliad, XV, 19! * 
«Atins 3° ddaye COGov nepdevtan, cf. e. g. Prato, Critias, 113 6, 7 and Paoct., 
Tim., 1, 136, 94 f.; 141,97. Sce also Synesius, Provid., 1,1, 1212 C : xata- 
mépwera per yap () Wuxn), €@’ @ xoopioa Hy wepiyeror Anew. Accordingly; 
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tally different from the ordinary Greek view which regarded Hades-- 
ee -king of the nether-world and of the shades whose abode it 
eT eas the Chaldean notion is not based either on Platonic or Greek 
. logical doctrine. Its origin must be sought elsewhere. We may 
nee that God Hades, chief ** of the terrestrial zone, is related to 
i dosioa who, according to Chaldean belief, dwell in this zone and 


dominate it; a connection illustrated by Psellus’ fourth definition 


«Hades = the irrational (that is demonized) soul’’*®. And this sur- 
mise should lead us to examine the Iranian theological doctrine which 
regarded Hades as a god, the prince of the demons; a conception which 
travelled westward and spread throughout the eastern countries of the 
Mediterranean zone. Various versions of it were known in the Helle- 
nistic world in the Ist and IInd century of the Christian era **. Several 


ats puyHs means the order (r4&ts) assigned to the soul before and after her 
incarnation according to her deserts. Psellus employs the expression wepiyztos 
Ages also in the text edited by Binez, C. M. A. G., VI, p. 193, 2. 

") duynyos meaning the ruler of a country or of a people was originally a vor 
poelica. 

" 6 weplyetos coos is the region assigned to the evil demons as proved by the 
following passages : Cetsus apud Ontc., C. Cels., VIII, 60 : weprysiwy daipdvwy, etc. 
Ponpn., Abst., II, 39, p. 168, 19 : (oi xaxol Saiyoves) vipovtes tov wepiyeiov 
témoyv (in accordance with him Euses., Pr. Ev., V, 2, 1). AtHEeNnaconas, Apology, 
¢. 25, p. 14h, 21, ed. Geffcken concerning the trav wepryelwy (sc. Saipdvw) S:ol- 
xnots ; Tamen., Myst., VI, 7, p- 248, 15; Proct., Crat., 69,6 : avetpara wepiyets ; 
(Heautppus}, De astrologia, p. 26, 3 : 6 émiystos oixeios témos abtois (sc. tois 
tAmois @veiuaor) ; Micuazt Grycas, Annales (Micre, P. G., LVIII, 215 D) quoted 
by Broez, C. M. A. G., p. 139, 15, mentions rovs wepryeiotépous daipovas. 

Psellus’ literal quotation seems to be confined to the two words Seds and dpynyds, 
but there is no doubt that the attributive expression tis weptyeiou Aj€ews had 
a exact equivalent in the Chaldean text. 

‘ See n. 91 and 181. 

¥ ; the relevant texts have been collected by Brnez-Cumont, Mages hellénisés, I, 

io ++ see also II, 69, 13 and 73,3. Cf. Comont, Rel. Orient.,279, 51. Psellus’ 
must he added to this collection. 

a of the worship of Hades in later antiquity is very scanty and attests in 

cases the existence of unimportant local cults. In the writings of the later 

“eoplatonists the ruler of the netherworld is almost invariably called Pluto. 

he doctrine transmitted by Iamblichus (apud Lyp., Mens., IV, 25, p. 83, 13 £.), 
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points of concordance between the Zoroastrian and the Chald 
ceptions tell in favour of the hypothesis that the Chaldean 
Hades was of Iranian origin. 

1) According to Greek tradition, the Zoroastrian mages deg} 
Ahriman, lord. of the infernal spirits (the Devs %«) as “‘Hade 
regarded him as a god %. 

2) We have already seen that according to Iamblichus’ aceo 
Chaldean theurgists protected themselves by an ascetic life against the 
pernicious influence of these demons, called the ‘‘anti-gods”’, who 
were driven away by their action, ‘‘as light is put to flight by darkness’? 
‘Light’ and ‘‘Darkness’’ are the well-known Iranian designations for 
the good (Ormuzdic) and evil (Ahrimanic) principles °°, 


an Con 
Notion of 


GNatey 
3° ¥ and 


Unt the 


which regards Pluto as the ruler of the sublunar demons, derives from a combj- 
nation of Stoic speculation (cf. Puurancn, De facie in orbe lunae, 28; Reinnanor, 
Kosmos und Sympathie, 313 {.) with Hermetic conceptions (see Lyp., Mens., lV, 
3a, p. go, 24 f.) originated in the theology of Serapis (cf. Ponpu., De phil. orac.. 
p. 147 f., Wolff). This is also the origin of the classification of these demons 
divided according to the same passage of Iamblichus into terrestrial spirits who 
punish the soul, of the air who purify it, and lunar ones who ‘‘save”’ it. Cumonr, 
Rel. Orient., 279, 51 has shown on the evidence of other testimonies that the 
assimilation of the theological doctrines concerning Serapis-Pluto, the Egyptian 
god of the netherworld, to those connected with Ahriman begun to occur already 
in comparatively early times. 

Proci., Th. Pl., 368, 9 f., who draws on Porphyry or Iamblichus, regards 
Pluto as the warden of the sublunar world including the earth and the Tartarus 
and as the master of the souls of the deceased, who, according to Pisto, Gorgias, 
523 6, must traverse the purgatory of Tartarus. 

**« The usual form Devas belongs to a later period of Iranian theology. 

” Cf. the beginning of n. 96. The dpynyds of the Chaldeans corresponds, 
accordingly, to the daemoniarches of the Hermetists (see Lactant., Inst. Div., I. 
1h, 6); to d ss GAns épywv mentioned by Aruensconas, Apology, c. 25, P- 4h, 
12, Geffcken; to Pluto, 6 Saszévev dpyw» mentioned by Porpnyr., De phil. on 
p. 147, Wolff (see the preceding note); to the dpynyérns tay xaxov Saruove” 
quoted by Justin, Apol., I, 28, 1. 

** See n. 5a. 

** Broez-Cumont, Mages hell., Il, 280, 3. Eusebius’ outline of ‘*Hellenic theo 
logy”’ (Praep. Ev., IV, 5, 1-2), which likewise divides the gods into those ° 
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3) The account of the nature and activity of the evil spirits given by 
100, in accordance with the teaching of other Platonists, con- 
1 many details with Iamblichus’ exposition of Chaldean demo- 
cords 1B The similarity of the two texts has been explained by Cumont 
common derivation from Mazdaean dogma’. This 
firmed by the fact that the Chaldeans recognized not 
eis Devs but also their Lord Ahriman. 
a According to Porphyry’s and Iamblichus’ account the evil demons 
ae chiefs help the magicians in practising their deceptions. 
In return they are worshipped by these as ‘santi-gods’’ !°? and were 
offered bloody sacrifices. These magicians are opposed by lamblichus 
to the Chald#an theurgists who obtained the favour of the good spirits 
through an ascetic life and through the performance of cathartic rites 
and aided by them could frustrate the action of the powers of evil. The 
same distinction is found in the doctrines of the orthodox Mazdaeans 
who condemn sorcery as a deception of Ahriman and of his worship- 
pers and who forbid the pious, regarded as the companians of Ormuzd, 
to worship the Devs 1°. 

5) The profound antagonism which opposes, according to Iambli- 
chus ', the theurgists to the ‘goéts’’ corresponds to that obtaining 
between the adherents of Ormuzd and those of Ahriman. The former 
are aided by the angels, the Avestic Jazatas, the latter by the infernal 


Light and of Darkness, is based on an excerpt from Porphyry’s Philosophy of 
the Oracles; see Excursus XII. 
- Ponpayn., De Abst., IL, 37-43. On Porphyry’s source see Excursus XI. 
ij Cunonr, Rel. Orient., 149; ef. 280, 53 ; Binez-Cumont, Mages hell., 1,178 f.; 
ane ff., particularly 979, 2 and 281, 1. See Excursus XI, n. t. 
re gone Myst., III, 31, p. 177, 16 (quoted n. 63) Saiuovas wovnpots..., 
Bac xadotoww dvriGéovs. The missing subject was not of X2Adaior (thus 
ae pit op. aut., II, 281, 1), but of zovnpol, i. e. the ‘‘goéls’” (the correct 
‘ike € found in Cumoxr, Rel. Orient., 278, 4, where the passages relating 
The hikes are collected and the Mazdaean origin of this superstition is proved). 
the nabs dysudv tay Sainévwy mentioned before (Myst., III, 31, p. 175, 6) is 
i urge of the Platonic Timaeus. 


. toes-Cunonr, op. eit., I, 60 f., 143 ff. 
See n. 65. 
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Devs. The fight which the good and evil principle wage for 1 
of man is described in the Oracles by the adherents of the Powe 
Light. * of 

6) The fear in which the theurgists were held by the Pernicious a: 
vity of the magicians aided by the evil spirits is shown by an ans 
which is quoted by Augustine from Porphyry’s Philosophy : 
Oracles and in the last resort derives from a-work of Julian the AX i 
dean’ himself ‘>. Porphyry relates—somewhat ironically-—that ‘+g nies 
man from among the Chaldeans complained of having been frustrated 
of success in a great spiritual endeavour undertaken with a view to puri. 
fying his soul, because a man moved by jealousy and endowed with 
equal magical power had ‘‘bound”’ by the fear of an even mightier demon 
the powers conjured by the Chaldean with holy prayer and thus pre- 
vented them from granting the wishes of the Chaldean”’ '. 

We have already treated of the magical operations of “binding” 
and ‘‘loosing’’'’. This story shows that the theurgists credited the 
‘‘goéts’’ with extraordinary magical abilities which might enable them 
even to frustrate the theurgists when these endeavoured to achieve 


he 804] 


'§ Cf: Porru., Regr., 29", 16 f. and Bidez’ note. Porphyry tells the story 
in order to prove that theurgy is an art (disciplina, téxvn) which ‘produces both 
good and evil among men and gods’’. Because of this ambivalence, the philo- 
sopher warns against the pursuit of theurgy : p. 35°, 22 f. 

' ««Conqueritur, inquit (Porphyrius), vir in Chaldea bonus (translated dsjp 
tts év XaAdaia xpyords) purgandae animae magno in molimine (peyzAw év dye! 
vel 20Aw) frustratos sibi esse successus, cum vir ad eadem potens (4v)p wepi 74 
atta Seds, see ch. 1v, n. 16) tactus invidia adiuratas sacris precibus potentias 
alligasset (ras éwacdeloas 3: dylwy evyav duvipets xarédyoe), ne postulata con- 
cederent’””. Augustine adds (Regr., p. 30°, 22 f.) that the powers invoked by 
the Chaldwans were held in check by the fear of a mightier divinity (‘‘per metum 
valentioris numinis impediti’’), ¢. e. the spirit conjured up by the Chaldean’s 
adversary. This observation likewise derives from Porpuyny’s De regressu. 

The ‘‘vir in Chaldea bonus” was apparently Julian the Chaldwan himself, a 
supposed by Bidez after Losecx, Aglaopham., 99 f. The parallel tradition figuring 
in Psellus (see n. 109) renders this supposition even more probable. ‘‘Bonus 
and ‘‘conqueritur’’ are ironical. 

07 See ch. 1, n. 128-129 and ch. Iv, n. 79. 
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ith the gods and ministering spirits. The adverse demonic 
pnion © ith whose help the theurgists are frustrated by their rivals, 
ae ral with the ‘‘antigods’’. The spiritual combat between the 
i his antagonist may thus be interpreted as an example 


are ! 
and : 
haldean bsisting between the adherents of Ormuzd and those 


of Ahriman we 


The theurgical operation rendered ineffective by the adversary is cal- 


Jed by Porphyry ‘¢purification of the soul’”’. Psellus’ parallel account 

roves that this ‘‘purification’’ is identical with the principal action of 
the Chaldean mystery of immortality, the ‘‘elevation’’ of the soul to- 
wards the ‘‘seven-rayed’’ god of the sun '®. 


epee 

18 Cymont, Rel. Orient.*, 280, 53 quotes Porphyry’s tale as an example of 
the spread of Iranian theology in the West. 

This story also accounts for Psellus’ remark Script. min., p. 446, 23 (see 
Bwez, C. M. A. G., VI, 103 and Mél. Cumont, I, 93, 5 f.) : ‘The Chaldeans 
draw their gods down through flattering songs and bind and loose them (sce 
ch.1,n. 130). Apuleius for instance compelled through conjurations the Seven- 
rayed one not to hold intercourse with the Theurgist”” (domep tov Ex(r)axriv(a) 
[see ch. amt, n. 97] & AmovArfios Spxois xaravzyxdgas uy mpocopi¥sar rp 
Seoupya). : 

The opposition between Apuleius and Julian does not derive from Chaldean 
tradition. Apuleius was no magician, but was transformed into one (with refe- 
rence to his apology pro se de magia liber) by the legend of the mrd and ivth cen- 
lury A. D. Anastasius Sinaita (see ch. 1, n. 1) shows that tales of the rivalry 
between the two were known in the vith century. 

Both men are mentioned as ‘magicians of the fields’’ in another of Psellus’ 
works quoted by Attatius, De templis Graecorum, Rome, 1645, p. 177 (see Know, 
P. W., s. y. Juuunos, No. g, p. 15. For unidentified quotations from Psellus 
preserved by Allatius see Kerx, Hermes, LIV, 1919, 217) : ‘*Both Julian the 
evap ate Apuleius practised magic (300 fotny av3p: coPw tas dmoppitous 
rian eSnownpudea.). Apuleius was more material inf his methods (sArx#rzpos), 
a = more spiritual (voepwtzpos)... The latter destroyed vermin in the fields 
ie conjurations and amulets” (éwviav atzp xzi wepiaxpatwv). Psellus 
a to the same occurrence in his letter to Emperor Joannes Ducas, quoted by 
0 we Byzant. Zeitschr., XXXVII, 1937, 301. Concerning the ritual see 

* MEINREICH, Antike Heilungswunder, 160 f. 

Psellus’ Statement derives. in so far as ‘it concerns Julian, from Proclus who, 


According to Schol. ad Lucian. Philopseud., 12; 1V, 294 Jac. (cf. Brwez, C. M. A. G., 
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7) The rigours of the Zoroastrian priests could not vanquish ¢h 
fear of the power of darkness felt by their adherents. Despite thee 
prohibitions, Ahriman and his infernal satellites were recognized oe 
even worshipped as divine beings. This cult had officially aN apotro, 
paic character, and its rites differed from those performed in honour 
of the good gods of light '"°. Apparently, the Chaldeans accepted a 
similar compromise. lamblichus, treating of the fight waged by the 
theurgists against the demons, does not mention the Chaldean belief 
as to the necessity of placating the powers of evil by sacrifices and inyo. 
cations and thus obtaining some protection against their wiles; a view 
which runs counter to the spiritual doctrine which forbids every contact 
with the impure powers. Psellus, however, states that ‘‘the Chaldeans 
worship the subterranean gods and transmit in their Oracles instruc- 
tions as to the various ways of sacrificing to them” '''. The hymnic 


VI, p. 85, 1), ‘‘explained’’ the magic rites of the lustration of the fields—probably 
in his work wepi dywys (see Excursus IX d). 

The spiritual character of Julian’s magic was held by his partisans to prove 
his superiority over other thaumaturgists. They affirmed that by the force of a 
word he could divide a stone with his hand (Sozomenus, I, 18, Ai@ow Pia Aoyou 
tH xerpi dteAeiv). Those adepts probably referred to a- well-known magical for- 
mula similar to that quoted P. Mag., XII, 249, 70 xpuwroy dvop2 appytov... ob... 
ai wétpat dxovoasa: pryvvutat; for other parallels see PraveL, Griechische Gebete. 
Rel. Vers. und Vorarb., III], 3, 1907, p. 296. 

The fact that Psellus has inserted the name of Apuleius into the passage indicates 
that the magician hostile to Julian the Chaldean was anonymous in the original 
source. The identity of this magician with the antagonist of the Chaldean referred 
to by Porphyry is proved by Psellus’ remark that Apuleius ‘‘bound’’ the ‘‘Seven- 
rayed’’ so that he could not hold intercourse with the theurgist. Porphyry relates 
that the magician hampered the Chaldean ‘‘in a great spiritual endeavour under- 
taken with a view to purifying his soul”. The purification of the soul was effected 
by the solar rays, whose ruler is designated by the Oracles as the ««Seven-Rayed 
One’’. Psellus’ and Porphyry’s narratives refer accordingly to the same theur- 
gical operation and consequently derive from the same source. That of Psellus 
is probably taken from Proclus, who knew its original form and divested it of ils 
anecdotic traits, preserving its biographic character. . 

"10 Binez-Gumont, Mages hell., I, 60 f., 143 ff. 

1 Pggiius, Script. min., 446, 23 f. (cf. Bivez, Mélanges Cumont, I, 93,4 f.) 
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3 which, according to Porphyry, the theurgists addressed to 


. ygcation ; ; 
ae | and the subterranean gods’’ accompanied these sacri- 


the sterrestria 


112, 
ie the extant sources are silent as to the Chaldean hymns addres- 


sed to the terrestrial and subterranean powers, we may gather from 
them some information as to Chaldean sacrificial rites connected with 
the demonology of the theurgists. Psellus relates that the Chaldeans 
offered up animal sacrifices ''*. They were probably meant as a tribute 
to these evil demons‘ and seem to have served besides as an intro- 
ductory ceremony to the principal mystery of immortalization ''°. 

Stone offerings were also made to the demons. The single sacri- 
ficial Oracle preserved out of the many that have doubtless existed, 
enjoins : 

“But when thou dost perceive an earthly demon drawing nigh, 
make offering with the stone Mnizuris uttering a conjuration’’ !'6, 


ol Xad8aior... xai xatayBoviovs Sevvs éocbacbnoay xai tomade } Tods3e Stew 
¢Oéomicav. The last word indicates that the instructions regarding sacrifices were 
given in oracular form. 

"* Ponpayn., Epist. ad Anebon., 3 (Iamat., Myst., 1, 9) x8ovlav xai troxfovion 
tlai wapa toils Seoupymois xd#oeis. Concerning the nominal form Seovpymds 
preferred by Porphyry cf. Regr., 33*, 10 : ‘‘hominibus theurgicis’’ (elsewhere 
‘‘theurgis’’). 

"’’ Pseiius, Script., min., 446, 93 (Cumonr, Mél. Cumont, IT, 93, 2) : of Xad- 
daior... oy ispatixhy téxuny ovvésTnoay (see Excursus-IV, 2) : xa! CwoOvolav 
tlonvéyxavro (sc. els my iepatinny téxvny). 

As to these sacrifices to the demons see the texts collected by Cumonr, Rel. 
Orient., 295,97; Brpez-Cumonr, Mages hell., II, 281, 2 and 292, 10; Hoprnen, 
0.-2Z., 1, aah, 

"? See ch. mn, n. 134. 

"* Pegutus, Comm., 1148 BC (Kro, 58) : 

«yvina 2aipova 5’ épydpevov wapdayetov aBovons, 
Sie Aidov MviXoupw exavddv». 
con's correction edhe is unnecessary ; see Hoprnen, O.-Z., 1, 574 regarding 
' ratons of magical stones through magical spells. This injunction may have 
sig in the description of a theurgical operation which attracted the terrestrial 
4 ts See n. 36-37. Psellus’ interpretation of this fragment is not based on 
haldean tradition. 


19 
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We do not know what the non-Greek name of the stone signifies tt) 
Offerings of stones and of plants served also to effect the purificat;. 
of the ‘‘soul’s vehicle’’ which preceded the theurgical ‘elevation i 
The ‘‘purifying offerings’’ by means of which the theurgist secure d 
the help of the demonic power for this principal magical action cok 
sisted also of stones and plants *. These consecrated substances had. 
when offered up to the accompaniment of a conjuration, not only the 
power of drawing demonic defilement from the soul, but also that of 
attracting demons and subjecting them to the magician. Accordin 
to Psellus, the Oracles affirmed the doctrine of organic sympathy bet. 
ween terrestrial and divine things which is the fundamental principle 
of all magic !°. 

The Chaldeans neutralized the activities of the evil demons not only 
by these offerings destined either to placate them or drive them away, 
but also by other apotropaic means and methods, equally used in ordi- 
nary magic '?’, Thus they wore amulets supposed to protect them 
against diseases. Proclus praises the instructions transmitted by the 
Chaldeans as how to make ‘‘efficacious phylacteries -for every limb of 


"7 See Hoprner, O.-Z., 1, 4g4 f. and Bivez-Cumont, Mages hell., I, 198 [.; Il, 
197 {. as to Aramaic and Persian names of magical stones. The first syllable 
of mnizuris may recall the Aramaic goddess named Mani in Isaiah, LXV, 11 and 
characterized as eizappévy by Philo of Byblus; cf. Baudissin in Herzoc-Havck, 
Protestantische Realenzyklopédie s. v. Meni. The two last syllables may be a slightly 
distorted rendering of the word zori which means in the Bible the resin of the 
mastix-tree (6ntiv7). 

™ See ch. am, n. 4. 

"* See ch. Iv, n. g. 

1° Pseutus, Eapos., 1153 A: tods dé wepi payeav Aéyous oumaTaow (oi Xad- 
Saiot) dnd te THY wepryelwy jdrov. Lupnady 38 ta kvw tois xatw Gazi nal pariola 
Ta no ceddyyy. 

Regarding the basic principle of magic as ta xdtw cup \abeiv tois dvw see the 
bibliography given by Horrnea, O.-Z., 1, 385 f. and Cunonr, Rel. Orient, 288, 41. 

' These sacrifices are called pe:Atypara; cf. Roune, Psyche, 1, 273; Psevtvss 
De operat. daem., p. 35, 11, Boiss.; Micng, P. G., CXXII, 873 A. and Bue?; 
C.M. A. G., VI, 131, 7 : of tovs dmotpomacpods teyvaropevot... ) tais avTine 
Ocias 4 tats cupnabeias peidiscovres (sc. 16 Saspdvior). 
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dy”’ 12, The plates inscribed with mystic signs with which 
Psellus the Chaldzans sanctified themselves with a view 
tion of divine light (2. e. for the mystery of immortality) 


123, During the magical action, the theurgists fright- 
124 


the human Pe 
according 0 
to the recep 
were also amulets ss ; . 

4 off the evil spirits by sounds of brass instruments 
eS similar purpose was pursued by the setting up of apotropaic 
figures. According to Psellus, the Chaldeans employed statuettes made 
of diverse substances as talismans against diseases '°. Elsewhere Psel- 
lus gives a full description of this practice '°. He relates that the 


Je 

11 Surpas, 8. v.. lovdravds (No. 433 Adler) : 2x9pad mw 8¢ éo7: Pudaxtypiov wpds 
txaslov poptov, droia td teheatovpyind (vor Procliana) XaAdamd. 

Suidas’ quotation probably derives from a lost work of Proclus, who may have 
drawn upon the TeAso%ixd of Julian the Theurgist (see ch. 1, n. 1). The fact 
that amulets were worn on each member of the body may be accounted for by 
the doctrine that there is sympathy between the seven or twelve members of the 
body and the planets or the signs of the zodiac. See F. Bout, Aus der Offenbarung 
Johannis, 1914, 144 (Addenda to p. 61) as to the relevant astrological theories, 
and Bezotp-Boit, Sternglaube und Sterndeutung*, 105; 136 f. 

'* See ch. 1v, n. g2. Similar amulets inscribed with magical characters are 
often mentioned in the magical papyri. 

'* Proct., Crat., 35, 3 (Know, 66) : 9 32 «yadnisy 31a 7d Aryupdy xal edyyov 
Stxny xadnot yyotvros topdy otrws éxdvOy duéAer nai Xaddaior ottws atrd xa- 
Dover wapa Sedy axovearres. 

The mention of yadxis in the Oracles is probably connected with a widespread 
superstitious belief, according to which the clang of brass (yaAxod xe) drives the 
demons away. Cf. the texts collected by Ronve, Psyche, II, 77, 2 and Horrnen, 
0.-Z., I, 907 and 596. 

oi Pseius, Script. min., 447, 8 : (oi Xaddaior) peyvivres 32 ta pepepiopéva 
nal iaPdpors thats dvdpelneha wAdtrovtes dnotpémaia voonpéton epyalovrat. 

Practical instructions of this kind account for Porphyry’s blaming the theurgists 
who “‘importune the divine intellect with petty matters” (Epist. ad Aneb., 48 
Ea ore ede X, 7]) : wepl opimpaiv of Seoupyoi tov Seiov voov avoxdotat. 
a. fe mez, Mél. Cumont, I, 98, 6) : xal } dpyaiotépa 52 tay Acoupiwn 
Byres e subsequent note) évretOev dydAyata xareoxedCey dutinah} awpds 
Gide ‘luappévns petnare (see n. 22), ws éxelvy tH Adyy Gnalv: éedrdyovro Sé 
aes aereaxeuil telypwpoy yijv, els 32 thy wAdow o7éap detoU xai nopsuns. 
32 News 82 td dyalpa TH pev bcbg devéw bwepmetmpevoy TH oxrpatt Exov, TH 

2 Opdxovta, cita $x) éseixvuy tiv dvtinaGeray. The same ritual is referred 


19. 
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Chaldeans used to make images '” which had an ‘‘antipathetic” 
upon the “streams of Heimarmene’’; that is the demons subseryi, 

to Hecate, who were considered as agents of diseases '%. The Chalden,, 
employed for this purpose a three-coloured earth, mixed with the fy 

of eagles and crows. The image formed out of this material iiatg 
of a poised eagle on the right side and of a serpent on the left side. The 
significance of this group can be divined from the analogy which it 
presents to the images used in ordinary magic. Thus, the ieee 
of Hecate made by the magicians were out of white, red and black wax I29 

the earth used by the Chaldeans showed probably the same sitotrs, 
In this connection, we may quote a non-Chaldean oracle of the later 
antiquity transmitted by Porphyry, which glorifies Hecate the mistress 
of the three elements : the fiery ether, the white radiant air and the 
dark earth '°, Accordingly the red, white and black of the earth used 
for the images symbolized the three elements dominated by Hecate. 
It seems probable that the three colours of the statues made by the 
Chaldeans were meant likewise to represent the elements of the world 


effect 


to by Psettus, Quaenam sunt, p. 40, 26, Boiss.; Micne, P. G., CXXII, 889 B; 
Binez, C. M. A. G., VI, 129, 5 : aydApara te bGiolnoen (sc. ») payeia) tyeies 
wepinomntina... xai detoi pew xai Spixovtes Biwotpos attois wpds tyeiav imd- 
Geos. .., xnpos 36 xai wydAds eis tas THY popiwy cuuTAdcEs wapadapSdvortat. 

‘7 Psellus calls the ‘‘wisdom of the Assyrians’’ (i. ¢. of the theurgists, see 
Excursus I ¢ and Buez, C. M. A. G., VI, 103, 1) the ‘‘older one’, distinguishing 
it by this adjective from the Assyrian magic of his time (that of the Mesopotamian 
monk Marcus, for instance, who figures in his dialogue De operatione daemonum). 
Cf. also Pseuius, Script. min., 241, 27 (Bivez, Mélanges Cumont, 93, 11) > TY 
Xadsalav ispatiny téyvy... dpxyaia... GrdoooPia. He entitles his extract of the 
Chaldean dogms tinotinwois... tov wape Xadsalors apyaiwy soyperow (see 
Excursus VI, 1 8). 

'* See n. a2 and ch. m, n. 160. 

"> Ponpa., De philos. orac.. p. 134 f., Wolff : éori 5¢ ovp6o).a yey vis Exatns 
xnpos tpixewpas éx Aeuxod xai wéAavos xai épudpod cuvertus (quoted by Bivez, 
Mél. Cumont, 98, 6). 

‘3° Ponpa., De philos. orac., p. 151, Wolff. See above, ch. 1, n. 162 and ch. a 
n. 53. On the use of black-white-red threads *in magic see Horrnen, 0. Z.,1; 
617-618. 
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erhaps the three Chaldean world-circles : the empyrean, the 
al and the hylic). 
a ther details of the group can also be interpreted by recourse 

C val notions. The eagle and the crow were reputed to be mantic 
i a The animal-symbolism of the Orient provides. an explanation 
seer composition of the group : the eagle poised on the propitious 
ee represents the good principle and neutralizes the serpent which 
symbolizes the powers of evil (or matter) '*. 

These were by no means the only apotropaic rites known to the Chal- 
deans. Psellus reports that they protected their altars (i. e. the places 
of sacrifice) against the attacks of the demons by attaching to them dia- 
monds, corals, swords and thunderbolts. The practice of using these 
materials for protective purposes also conforms to that of ordinary 
¢ 132, 


(ond 


magi 


3. Hades and Hyle—The Oracles describing the location and the 
nature of the nether world show us a new aspect of Chaldzan demono- 
logy. In one of them the gods utter the following warning : 

‘Incline not downwards : beneath the earth is a precipice that 


'" On the eagle as mantic bird see P. W. s. v. Apter, 373 f., on the crow ibid., 
8. v. Kaige, 1564. As to the group described in the text cf. R. Wirrxowen, 
Eagle and Serpent, Journal of the Warburg Institute, II (1939), 299 Mf., in parti- 
cular 308. Cf. also Wernaricn, Antike Heilkwunder, 162 f. Accordihg to Porphyry 
(apud Macros., Sat., I, 17, 67 f.), the statue of Apollo of Hierapolis had an eagle 
with outspread wings over its head, and at its feet a woman with a serpent winding 
‘round it. The eagle represents the sun, the woman the earth, the serpent the 
windings of the stars. 

'" Bioez, C. M. A. G., VI, p. 61, a9 f. : O8 yap wete7éov tats XadSaimais 
Anpw8las, de Lott tt daipdvay yévos tév te ddaudytivoy AiMov GoSovpevov xal Td 
*ovpidon xal td dvdpoBdvov Eos xai tov xepavydy, & 31) xai of dworpemspevor TO 
T0lotroy yévos tay daiudvwv Xaddaior pavteis év t2is dviépois attdv wpdbear tois 
Punois emiBépovow. , 

Bivez, ad loc. and p- 83, 14 quotes several passages from Psellus (among them 
mpl lepatixis téyons, p. 151, 6 f. and Script. min., p. 322, 8 f.), where he 
Mentions the same’ apotropaic rites. 
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drags one down -< perforce >~ beneath the sevenfold ladder” 135 

The term ‘‘precipice’’ is a Chaldean metonymic. designation of To. 
tarus |“, The ‘‘sevenfold ladder’’ signifies the seven planetary hee 
which the soul of the initiate must climb up halfway in its ‘elevation 
towards the Empyrean '*. The ‘‘downward inclination’’ stone 
the vocabulary of the Platonists imitated by the Chaldeans the acti : 
of turning towards the material world, away from the noetic goal ith 


'* Pettus, Comm., 1139 B (Krout, 63) : 

«Mn(de) xatw vetons: xpyuvds xata ys Uwoxertas 

éntandpov stpwy xata Pabuidos 

[62” Hv 6 THs Aviyxys Spdvos]. 
_ The last six words are in prose, and consequently do not belong to the Oracle. 
6 tis Avdynns Spdvos is borrowed from Prato, Rep., 621 4,1. Psellus appears 
to have taken a passage of his source Proclus for a continuation of the Oracle. 
See Excursus VI, 1a. The meaning of the reference to Plato’s Avayxns Spdvos 
appears from Proct., Parm., 692, 21 who interprets the Platonic expression as 
designating the éumadys év yev¢oe: fur}. Accordingly Psellus, who in his scholium 
to the fragment quoted explains dvdyxy as referring to the desire of the soul for 
the terrestrial zone, draws on Proclus’ interpretation. For xara yas (‘‘under 
earth’’), cf. ¢. g. Pinp., Ol., 2, 655; Agscn, Eum., 1007; Puato, Tim., 95d, 2. 
twoxerta: conforms to Iliad, VIII, 14 (quoted n. 149) tm6 ydovds éo7t. The 
same Oracle is referred to by Psetics, Script. min., 447, 5 : o¥ror oi (Xad- 
daior) tiv Puxyy éwtawdpov oipoves xata Labuidos (tois yap éxeivwy doyiors 
xpoopat). 

'™ See n. 146 and ch. m,n. 145. 

"5 Cf. Pseuvs, Comm., 1132 B (scholium appended to the distich quoted 
n. 133) “éwramopos 3¢ Baduis” ai tov éwtd whavytaey oGaipai cia. Cf. Hymn. 
Hom., 8, 6 (quoted by Kroll) éwtandpots évi tepeotv. 

6 yedw or veiors applying to the fall of the soul is only found in the writings 
of the Platonists (viz. of writers influenced by them); as far as I know for the 
first time in Prurancu, De anima (Mor., vol. VII, p. 22, 9, Bernard.) and Num. 
Vind.,.27, 566 A who interprets yéveots as vetous éwi yijv xai pom}, an etymology 
akin to those proposed by Plato. The term is used with the same meaning by 
Protinus, 1, 6,5 : vetoes tH wpds td copa; 1, 8,4 : apds bAny veveunéva (= wos 
yéveow opav) ; 1, 8, 15 : vevoucay Els +6 xeipow; II, 9, 10 (against the Gnostics) : 
Yugi yap eindvtes vetoa xdtw. After him Ponpuyn., De antro, 11, p. 64, a5: 
éx tis apes tiv yéveow veroews ; Iampt., Myst., 1,7, p.21, 15; II, 7, p. 84, 14: 
» 38 xdtw vevovoa (puyr); Juuan, Orat., V, 166 G : 1d wpds tiv dAny vetoars 
ef. ibid., 168 A: pémew xai veve cis thy GAqv; Dam., II, 206, 7; Orympropor. 
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- in to the impure forces of corporeal nature is—in symbolic lan- 
To gn to sink; and the soul guilty of this act of surrender is doomed 
vagy fter death into the Tartarus where it is punished. 


to plunge down 2 ane , f 
This Chaldean Tartarus 1s described in the following verses of an 


ee not downwards into the dark-glowing world, beneath which 


he Deep, for ever devoid of structure and form, dark all round, 


137 


18 spread t. 
foul, joy'™g 


round for ever its own maimed depth, in eternal marriage with a shape 
yoid of appearance, inert, not breathing’. 

The first verse of this Oracle and the attribute ‘‘precipitous’”” prove 
that the ‘‘Deep”’ spread beneath the ‘‘dark-glowing world’’ (that is 


in images, irrational, precipitous and sinuous, whirling 


— 


Phaed., 109, 10 f.; Tammancs, Orat. ad Graec., 13, p. 14, 22 and 16, p. 17, 
a1, ed. Schwartz (in a Platonizing paragraph) : wpds tv bAny veter xnatw. The 
author of the two Chaldean Oracles quoted n. 133 and 137 follow this Platonic 
usage. 

péxw, synonymous with vedw, derives from Prato, Phaedr., 247 b, 4 and is used 
by the Platonists who employ vstw. As Wyrrensacn, Animadvers. in Plutarch. Op. 
Mor, (ed. 1820), IJ, 585 f. referring to Ptato, Phaedr., 2476, 4 and Phaedo. 
81,10 has pointed out, vesw and péxw are synonymous with Bapivopar (see 
ch. nm, n. hoa), fAxopa and wintw. 

Plotinus occasionally applies the verb vedw to the turning of the soul (¢mio7p0%7) 
towards the One : VI, 9, 9 : vevoovres apis atré (sc. 76 év); 1, 8, 4 : wpds voiv 
velovea mux; cf. also VI, 6,1. Accordingly Synes., Dio, 8, 1140 B: emi +4 
4vw veicat. Those passages are quoted by W. Tuenen, Porphyrios und Augustin 
(quoted ch. mm, n. g), 23, 4, but his differentiation between Plotinus’ and Por- 
phyry’s terminology must be rectified. Cf. already Max. Tyn., Dtss., XXXVIII, 
6,41 tHe emi... ra upelrtw pois. 

"7 Daw. TT, 317, 3, v. 1-5; Synes., Insomn., 5, 1293 D, v. 1-3 (Knott, 62) : 

«Myd2 xatw vedoys cis tov pedavavyéa whaling: 
@ Pubes aiév 4nopGos taéoTpwrat xai deid%s, 
ZuPinveSns putdwy cidwAoyapyns dvdytos 
xpnpvaidys oxodtds mypdv Babos aidvy Ediscwy 
aici vupPetwy aGavés Séuas dpycy amvevpoy» 

Via: vevons Synes.; &Aévers Dam. On the other variants in the text of Synesius 
Seen. ahi-tha. 
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the sublunar zone) '* is identical with the ‘‘precipice’’ of the. Preced; 
Oracle. Mg 

The attributes describing the abyss can be divested of their cry... 
character by the observation that they are habitually applied lay 
Platonists to Primal Matter '?°. According to the Platonic done 
Hyle is the prindple of negation : a shapeless “! and invisible 1% entity 
perpetually agitated by a disorderly movement '43, the womb of i 


’** Another Oracle (quoted n. 168) designates the sublunar world as 4 jtigo- 
Gas xdajpos. Cf. Pseius, Expos., 1149 C : d éayaros xdopos (i.e. d bAtKds xdbopos 
see n. 139. On égoxatov = 6Ay, see Prominus, I, 8, 7 and the Neoplatonisis) 
elpyra: xai “picoPajs’’, b daliv 6 bx6 ceAfvny téx0s (continued n. 1 39); Toew, 
Script. min., 446, 13; De operat. daem., p. 15, 18, 21, 30, Boiss. -The light 
‘hated’ of the terrestrial world is the Lumen intelligibile; see n. 163. 

'* Proclus identifies the Chaldean (v6ds with the tAmés xdopos. Cf. Pstiwws, 
Comm., 1149 C (continuation of the passage quoted n. 138) : 6 ySév0s (xdo- 
pos)... éxwv év éauta xai tv GAyy, dv xadotios (oi Xaddaios) « Cubby» ; accordingly 
Nicephorus Gregoras (quoted n. 84) « Buddv» 3¢ Gacw tv bAny, Hy ev rH ims 
TH cedfyny tomw tattoves. Pseu., Hyp., 97 (p. 75, 34 f.) : xai o wey Ody... 
iméoTpwra (see n. 137, v. 2) tH ow@pett (an Aristotelizing interpretation : Me- 
taph., 4, 1024 6, g quoted by Prorinus, I, 8, 7; II, 4, 1 et passim) : 6 dé owpa 
xaQ’ éavtd amoidy éo71; see ch. n,n. 203. Cf. also Proct., Rp., II, 347, 26 : 
tov éayatov... Budv ris tAys. Synesius and Psellus who quote the first line of 
the Oracle adduced ch. m,n. 144 : «ov t& tis bAys xonpyd oxbGadrov xatadeiper?, 
identify the ‘‘precipice’’ with the hylic (sublunar) world. 

‘© The cosmological attributes of Matter derive mostly from Puato’s Timaeus 
(as to them see Aupinus, 162, 24 f., ed. Hermann and Aputetus, De deo Plat.,1, 5), 
the mythological from Phaedo and Gorgias. 

'" Vo : anopGos : Purt., Tim., 50, 1 : woppiy ovdeulav... efAnGev; d, 7 : 
&popGov... dnacdv tav idedv; 51 a, 7 : elds tt... duopPow. Synesius replaces 
dpopGos by émiotos, on account of Puart., Tim., 52 b, 2 : poyis moldy. 

41°V_ 9 : desdos : Prato, Tim., 51 a, 7 : ddpatow eldos t:. Cf. v. 5 : aGaves 
3éuas : the noun is a poetical equivalent of ef30s. Hades is explained as derd¢s 
by Prato, Gorg.; 493 b, 4; Phaedo, 80 d, 6; Crat., 4o3 a, 5 f., a current etymo- 
logy; accordingly Synesius replaces v. 2 dads by Ardys. 

"3 'V_ A : anpdv Babos aiéy éAloowy : Prato, Tim., 52,3 : dvopddws... celecbat. 
Matter is void of qualities and has consequently spatial extension; its ‘sdeep”’ 
is accordingly designated ‘‘imperfect’’ (a7pés) in the Oracle. Cf. Numenus, 
p. 1382, 15, Leemans : wotayds yap 1) bAn fpoddys xai d&ippomos P4Oos xal 
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gs that are to be generated ; which will acquire their shape only 

njunction with the ‘‘rational’’ forms '“ issuing from the demi- 
by ae Thus the ‘Deep’ of the Chaldeans is the chaotic matter 
: - to and excluded from the ‘‘orderly arrangement” (dsaxéspnats ) 
it universe; situated outside the bounds of the created world. 
as * ddition to the Platonic designations of chaotic primal matter, 
Onde employs several attributes deriving from the mythical view 
of the nether-world ; which is described, for instance, as “‘joying in 
images’ '“°, because it is the abode of the shades. The windings of 
the «sinuous depth are meant to recall the rivers of Hades '"”; and 
the attributes ‘‘dark all round’’ and ‘‘foul’’ to refer to the ‘«darkness’’ 


and ‘‘slime’’ into which, according to Orphic and Platonic teaching, 


the thin 


—_—_—— 


wraros xai pijxos adpiotos xal dyijvutos. The attribute woAvaoixiAos applied 
to Matter in another Oracle (see ch. 1, n. 200 and 204) derives also from Plato ; 
cf. Tim., 50d, 5 : womiAov wéras womtdas; 52¢, 1 : wavtodamfy. 

v. 5 : dpydy : ef. Puvrancn., De anim. procr., VI, 3, 1015 A: dpydy 2& éatrod ; 
Porpnyn., De antr., 5, p. 59, 12. 

v. 5 : dmvevpoy : ‘without breath’’ or ‘without pneuma’’; cf. ch. 1, n. 9114- 
915. 

In another Oracle (Proct., Rp., I, 156, 17; 347, 1; Know, 48) Matter is 
called ‘‘arid’’, adyunpds (= a@yovos, Proclus). 

'“'V_ 3 : dvdntos : Primal Matter is without ratio; cf. Puato, Tim., 534, 8 : 
elev dAdyws'; Numenius, p. 132, 19, Leemans. 

'’ Prato, Tim., 50d, 2 : xai 81) xal wpocemazoa: wpémer Td nev dexdpevov pyrpl. 
51a, 4 : why rod yeyevitos... pytépa xal dwodoxrv; 514, 7 : wavdexds; 59d, 5 
(= 4g a, 6) : my 8¢ yevdoews tiOfvyv. These Platonic metaphors seem to have 
induced the author of the Oracle to coin the daring image of the “eternal marriage” 
between the ‘sDeep’’ and shapeless Matter. 

pei v. 3 : elSwAoyaprs (taken over by Synes., Hymn., III, 92) ef. ch. m1, 
n. 145, 

"7'V. A + onodids. mnpov 2400s alév éAXlocwy : cf. Prato, Phaedo, 113 b, 1 (con- 
cerning the Pyriphlegethon) SoAepds nai anAwdys (see n. 148) .. .crepiedrrropevos. 
For oxodids, cf. n. 170 and Poimandres, 4 regarding Primal Matter cxoAids wene- 
Pazuévow. It may be remarked that according to a doctrine of the later Orphics 
(see Kern, Orph. Fragm., No. 123 and 125) which was frequently quoted by 
the Neoplatonists, the four rivers of the nether world symbolize the four elements. 
See ch, ¥I, n. 260. 
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the sinners are plunged in the nether-world “8, The “Deep” j, 
led ‘‘precipitous’’ because the Tartarus is pictured as chasm ws 
The Chaldean nether-world has three characteristics. (1) It is sit 
ted in the earth’s interior. (2) It is the abode of the sinful souls = 
after death expiate there their guilt. (3) It consists of primal nie 0 
Mythical tradition accounts for the two first characteristics 160 Th. 
second of these is bound up with a complex of beliefs with which iL 
Chaldeans were familiar, as is proved by three fragments which oak 
of the Tartarus as the place of punishment of the sinner. One of them 
quoted by Psellus mentions the ‘avenging spirits throttling man”? 151, 
a second one reading ‘‘Woe woe, the earth doth roar at them until 
the children’’ '*?, is interpreted by the same author as concerned with 
the Tartarus '* which cries out for an expiation of the evil deeds of the 


 V. 3 : pumdww : cf. Prato, Phaedo, 113 a, 8 (see n. 147); Rep., 363 d, 6 
et passim; Ronve, Psyche, I, 313, 1. 

V. 3 : 4u@ixve¢rjs conforms not only to the Platonistic mythological conceptions 
of Tartarus, but also to their cosmological notion of Primal Matter. Besides the 
texts quoted n. 14a, cf. Puro, Tim., 4g a, 3, duvdpdv eidos. Prvrancu., De procr. 
anim., 5, 1014 C; Prominus, If, 4, 5. Proclus often refers to the darkness of 
Hyle, but 6 du@imve@rs yapos is interpreted hy him as referring to the sublunar 
zone, see n. 8g. 

“* Prato, Phaedo, 119 a, 2 quotes in his description of Tartarus, Iliad, VIII, 
1h : «rire wad’ Fyt BadioTov tnd yOovds éo7: BépeOpov». Babs is a frequent 
attribute of Hades; he is called Buds, P. Mag., IV. 2338. 

‘8 This ‘‘ mythical” tradition need not tally with the Greek one. J. Know has 
shown in his important work Gott und Hélle (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, Leipzig, 
1939), that Hell and its torments were described by the Persians, the Greeks 
and the Jews in a similar way. 

'S'! Pseitus, Comm., 1141 A (Knott, 69) : « wowai pepdnay axterpay. The 
last word should be emended éyxtypa:; see Paocu., Rp., Il, 150, 95 and Ak. 
341,24. As to throttling spirits see n. 17; Paoct., loc. cit., and Crat.. 76, 13, 
mentions throttling spirits which torment the soul of the sinner in the nether world. 

81 Psgiius, Comm., 1145 B (Kaou, 63) : 

«A & tovode xatwpierat yOdw és téxva péxpis». 
(xdav xatwpvetat codd., transposut.) 

16 Psellus (explaining the fragment quoted n. 15a) : ras yap tmoxGoviov! 
xoAdoeis bmoserxvudpevoy td Adyicy- ‘‘Adtots’’, Onoi, “yxatwpvetat’’, rouréots 
emipundtat abtois 6 bd yiy toT0s xai olov AcovTades Emnyet o@pvypa; see n. 1 58. 
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their children '**, The -spirits meting out punishment are 
-dentical with the subterranean demons who torment the soul 
‘aner '*5; the Eumenides '*° mentioned in another Oracle were 
. wre number ‘57, The roaring of the earth may be taken as a 
om i orical expression signifying the desire of vengeance which pos- 
pale He terrestrial powers '*. ‘The fact that these three passages bear 
me torments of the’ netherworld is corroborated by. the injunction 
a the Oracle not to incline ‘‘downwards’’ towards the earth, because 
the precipitous deep is spread out beneath it 49, This interdiction 
signifies that ‘‘somatic man’ is faced with the menace of falling into 
this abyss. 
The third characteristic of the Chaldean Tartarus (Netherworld 
= Hyle) can be grasped in its full significance only after we have consi- 
dered the relation of the Chaldean conception of matter to the whole 


of their system. First we may note that they use the term of ‘Hyle”’ 


'* For és téxva péypts cf. the Orphic doctrine regarding the expiation of 
misdeeds in Hades up to the third generation. Puato, Rep., 3660, 4 : adda 
yap év Aidou Séxyv ddcouev Gy av evade ddncrjowuey ) adtoi 7 waides Baswy, 
and the parallels quoted by Kean, Orph. Fragm., p. 82 f. 

’* On punishing spirits see Dieteatcn, Nekyia, 58 f. 

'* As regards the Eumenides, a reference to Iliad, XIX, 259 f. « Epivtes, 

ai &’ tnd yaiav | dvbpdnous tivuvtar» may suffice. They are often identified with 
the wowat (Dirrenicn, loc. cit.). 
"” According to Pseiius, Hyp., 13 (p. 74, 3a), the ‘sources of the Eumenides”’ 
issue from the demiurge, i. e. the avenging spirits are sent forth by the Creator. 
This doctrine recalls the Chaldean conception of deceiving demons who, at God’s 
command, are sent forth from Hecate in order to punish transgressions against 
mtual; cf. n. 11. According to the Platonists the existence of spirits of this 
nature is part of the divine plan; cf. Iampuicavs, quoted n. 96, and the passages 
Teferred to n. 5a. 

"* For the roaring of the Erinyes cf. Eurir., Iph. Taur., 293 f.; Know, 63 
recalls the motif of the roaring chasm of the Tartarus, Piato, Rep., 615 (cf. 
slitraie, Nekyia, 124); this passage is referred to the roaring of subterraneous 

ing spirits by Procu., Rp., II, 180, 8 f. Other parallels are quoted hy 


% Eect, Der Isishymnus von Andros, Berlin, 1930, p. 45, note 1. 
* See n, 137. 
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in the sense current among the Platonists of their time '60, 


: : : Accordin 
to their conception, the transcending God ‘‘generated"’ prim 


al m 
moved by blind impulse ; created through the medium of His eee 
ct 


the noetic pattern of the visible world; and charged the Second Inte] 
lect with the task of fashioning the material cosmos, through the - 
junction of the formative ideas and of amorphous matter. This Mode 
of creation accounts for the fact that, though everything in the UNiverse 
has a corporeal character, none of the substances found in the world 
exists without an admixture of formative reason. The two extremes of 
the created world are on the one hand the Forms which are void of 
all corporality, on the other primal matter into which no Forms have 
penetrated. The first constitute the supramundane noetic sphere, the 
second is the subterranean ‘‘deep’’ of the Tartarus. 

The amorphous matter that antecedes all becoming and all formative 
activity is called ‘irrational’, as it has not received the spiritual quali- 
ties of the formative Ideas. The fact that this primal matter is the sub- 
stratum of all generated things accounts for the negative quality per- 
ceptable to a greater or less degree in all the portions of the world of 
sense. The various proportions in which matter is commingled with 
the Ideas determine the positive or negative quality of the resultant 
mixture. The penetration of the material world by the rational Ideas, 
springing from the ‘first transcendental Fire’, is conceived as analo- 
gous to an illumination proceeding from a primordinal supramundane 
light. The greater the distance of the created world from the source of 
the Ideas, the poorer their quality. This gradation of the effects of 
divine action corresponds to the system of the universe, which includes 
the world of the fixed stars, the seven spheres of the planets and the 
lowly terrestrial zone. The spheres of the fixed stars and of the pla- 
nets constitute the ‘‘ethereal world’’, characterized by the fact that the 
material substances of which it has an admixture are of the most subtile 
quality ‘*'. The ‘hylic world’’ which includes the terrestrial zone 


16° See ch. vi, sect. 11 as to the Platonic doctrine, and ch. m, sect. 7-9 as to 
the Chaldean conceptions. 

‘*’ The Chaldeans distinguish between the matter of the fixed stars and that 
of the planets; see n. 95 and 31. 
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_. peneath the moon ; its name is due to the fact that in it matter 
eg : er the influence of divine light. For this reason it is also 
revails B es the ‘‘dark-glowing’’ or ‘‘light-hating’’ world '®; light 
his case not a physical but a metaphysical concept '*. This 
ee vestrial sphere is subject to the law of generation and paler 
After it comes the ‘‘deep’’ which is nothing but pure matter, into whic 
the ray of the ideas does not penetrate ; called for this reason the “dark 
all round’” world '*. Thus the universe is ruled by two opposed prin- 
ciples, the strenght of whose influence depends on their greater or 
lesser share in the mixture. 

Man is placed between the two antagonists, who wage their war in 
him and about him ; he is the victor’s prize. The system of the Chal- 
deans centred in a conception of human life; it is but natural that 
their dualism should have left the deepest impress on their anthropo- 
logy. According to them, the human body is formed of the vilest of 
all creatured substances '*. Because of this, all irrational impulse 
must be imputed to it. On the other hand, the soul sojourning in 
this material integument is of noetic origin. It is the divine principle 
in man and is held down by the predominance of matter in the ‘“‘hylic 
world’, which tends to strengthen the corporal impulses of man : 
a being determined by three factors, the body, the soul and material 
environment. 

The opposition existing between matter and the Ideas has an imme- 
diate influence upon the internal nature of man. And he in his turn 
is able to exert an action upon the proportion of the two principles 


describe 
being in t 


——— 


* See n. 138. 


i‘ The fifteen stairs which lead towards Hades are called by the alchemist 
Zosimus oxorogeyyeis. See Rerrzenstein, Hellenistische Mysterienreligionen’, 313. 
The officiant of the mystery of immortalization described in the magical papyrus 
of Paris calls the terrestrial world ‘void of light’? as opposed to the celestial 
‘splendid’ world (P. Mag., IV, 497 : év i@wtioTw xai dsiovyei xdopw). In Poim- 
andres, 28 the faithful are bidden to leave the ‘obscure light’”” of this world 
(Stadddyyre rou oxotewov Gwtds). 

_ @uPixve@rjs : see n. 137 (v. 3). 

* See n. 70 f. 
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in the mixture which constitutes his own self. By turning -his Spiny 
the material principle subsisting in him; and, on the contrary, «: Hie 
gains power over him, as soon as he gives away to the passions of th 
body '*. The Chaldeans represented this process not only as a qa 
titative one, but also as a spatial descent and ascent. The soul BY 
aspires to her noetic place of origin is dragged down by the-body toward, 
the ‘‘ill-fated earth’’. On the other hand, the soul of the ascete who 
eschews earthly passions rises aloft ‘‘towards the rays of the Father’? ts; 
She is bidden ‘‘not to incline’ during this ascent towards the «dark. 
glowing world’’ (the terrestrial zone), because the ‘‘deep’’ of primal 
matter void of divine essence is spread beneath it. These expressions, 
which are clearly of Platonic origin, are not mere metaphors : they 
apply not only to the various stations of salvation or condemna- 
tion, but also to the actual portions of the universe (deep, earth air, 
moon, sun, ether, etc.) which correspond to these stations. The 
grades of qualitative purification have their spatial counterparts, which 
mark the various stages in the road to the supramundane Empy- 
rean. For this road to salvation is conceived both as an ascent in 
space to the upper regions of the universe and as a mystic transfigu- 
ration. 


tion towards the intelligible world, he narrows down the domai 


This psycho-physical doctrine of matter accounts for the twofold mean- 
ing attached to this notion in the Oracles. Hyle is both a cosmolo- 
gical and an anthropological principle. The term connotes not only 
the material quality and the deficiencies of the sensible world as oppe- 
sed to the formative substance of the Ideas, but also man’s corporeal 
and irrational nature, which is the cause of all evil. Accordingly, matter 
is said to be endowed with ‘‘animal impetuosity”’ '!*, an attribute apply- 


6 Seen. 168. 

7 See ch. un, n. 396; 4o2-ho3d. 

8 Proct., Tim., III, 325, 29 (Know, 63) : wécav tiv yeveotoupyor giow, 
év f... xal ord AaGpdv tis CAns» xai «d picoPays xdopos» (see n. 13 8), ws a 
Geol Agyovat nai ra oxdAre petOpa, UP’ dv of wodadoi xaractpovras, ws va Adyia 
@now (see n. 170). 
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nly to the irrational quality of its chaotic movement 169, but 
an’s blind impulses proceeding from his corporeal nature. 

nd connotation provides the clue to the Oracle which states 
™ i oaionly of men ‘‘are swept along by the winding streams of 
- re Hyle signifies in this passage the source of all earthly pas- 
Hyle ae which man, according to the injunction of the Oracles, 
«flee far away’’'7!, The contemptuous description of the hu- 
man body as the ‘‘mortal envelope of the bitter (2. e. inferior) matter’” 
alludes to the negative effect of corporality, the ‘root of evil’ '” con- 
red both as the objective nature of matter and as the action exerted 


‘ 0 
ing not 


also ¢0 m 


side: ; ; 
by this principle on human life. 

The fact that the term ‘‘matter’’ is applied to corrupt human nature 
accounts for the anthropological connotation acquired by the related 
term Hades. Hades is described in the Oracles as pure matter, which 
is not illuminated by the light of the Ideas : an extreme case of material 
existence void of all spirituality which has its counterpart in a purely 
corporeal human life. Was the fall into the ‘‘deep’’ of the Tartarus 
considered as a penalty imposed after death; or was it regarded as an 
automatic consequence —experienced even before death—of life hounded 
by the senses ? The two fragments bearing on Hades do not elucidate 
this point; and their silence is significant. The Neoplatonists are 
similarly ambiguous when speaking of Hades or of the Tartarus both 
as a really existing place of punishment and as the internal state of the 

“ See on. 143 and 147. 

'® See n. 168. The verse may have read : Ans, 

Se «hs xatacvpovtra: woddol axviiows pedbpois». 

This verse is alluded to by Procz., Crat., 104, 6 : tay te oxohi@y dtpandy 
es GAns and Synes., Hymn., IX, 55 (see n. 180). The fact that it refers to 
salad nas by the use of oxoA:dés in the Oracle quoted n. 137 and of peva7y 

y the Pythagoreans (Doxogr. Graec., 307 a, 24; 308 b, 1; Numentus, 
ee 18, Leemans) and Platonists (cf. e. g. Avainus, 166, 27, Hermann) to 6A. 
freq eg ee vik The comparison of the affections with a rushing stream 
the was of 1s a favourite one with Philo. o As description of the a at 

e gig., 13: dowep els wotapdy ro ada xataCdoa wore pév iad 
i divys Gratotatys dpnasbecion xarendOnoay. 
™ See n. 70 and 75. 


is 
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slaves of hyle '7'. These considerations enable us to account fo, p 
clus’ identification of the Chaldean Hades with the ‘irrational soul''ts 
For the human soul, susceptible of being transfigured by its q 
aspiration into pure light, was equally liable to approach the - 
of pure matter to which it becomes akin when yielding to its | 
impulses. 


Wine 
State 
Owe, 


4. The hylc demons.—The Chaldean views on matter conform to 
those of the later Platonists, but they are bound up with demono. 
logical and magical beliefs which changed the spirit of the Platonic 
doctrine. 

Matter is designated in one of the Oracles as the ‘‘worker of evil” 135, 
This description runs counter to the teaching of the Platonists who 
denied that matter possessed qualities and accordingly could not impute 
to it any conscious action whatever. We have seen that the Chaldeans 
accepted this view of matter as pure privation. The problem presented 
by the existence of these two apparently divergent Chaldean doctrines 
can be solved by a recourse to an Oracle we have already quoted which 
describes the demons as the ‘‘offsprings of evil matter’ '”*, We must 


12° Cf. Pawo, De execrat., 152 on the sinner ; bwoovpetat xatwratw wpds avrov 
Taetapoy nal Bali oxdtos évexGels ; cf. De somniis, 1, 150-151 ; Quaest. in Exod., 
II, 40; Prommnus, I, 6, 8; 1,8, 13; Proct., Rp., Il, 147, 9 : ddoyia nal oadpatos 
Paputys eis 1d oxotades xataonioa xai Eoyatov (see n. 138) xai ovvanrel... 
tAmois dainoot; Inem, Ale., 357, 28 : 6 Wevdavunos epz07ys... nabéAner Tas 
puyas cis tO Bados tis trys (see n. 139), dwoo7péBer tod Betov... wapazsous 
érutév... tH oxdter tis Ans. Syves., Insomn., 5, 1293 B. The last verses of 
a poem of Boernius, Philosoph. consolat., II[, 19 (cf. F. Kuinenen, De Boeth 
consol. philos. (quoted ch. 1, n. 58], p. 31) are analogous : ‘Nam qui Tartareum 1" 
specus / victus lumina flexerit (as Orpheus to Eurydice)/, quidquid praecipuum 
trahit, perdit, dum videt inferos’’. 

™ See n. g1 and gd. 

'8 Psexius, Script. min., 446, 21 (Bivez, Mélanges Cumont, 1, g3, 2 f.) 
XaAsaior... tv UAny cicdyovow ws «xaxlzs épyativ». For épyatis (explained 
by Dam., II, 60, 23 as évepyotez), see ch. un, n. 69. 

' See n. 14. On vAimoi dainoves, see Hoprnen, O.-Z., 1, 70; 76; 244 fs 


796 C. 
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se that the corrupting action of matter is due to the beings it has 
d, 1. ¢- the hylic demons, whose sphere of activity extends 

Il corporeal things. It is their aggressive habit which is the cause 
to - negative attitude of the Chaldeans towards all corporality. In 
os elif that the human body, designated by them as the “dung of 
matter” exerted because of its impure desires a particular attraction 
ypon the evil demons, they strove to mortify it by severe ascetic exer- 
cises and thus bring about the extinction of the material principle sub- 
sisting in themselves. The fear of the demons developed among them 
as in many of the religions of later antiquity an excessive spiritualism, 
which condemned Hyle as the diabolic principle. 

Thus the conviction of the Chaldeans as to the power of corruption 
inherent in material things was due not only to the Platonic doctrine 
which denies Hyle a share in the divine illumination, but also to the 
belief in the practical identity of the material with the demonic prin- 
ciple. By assimilating the antagonism between spirit and matter to that 
existing between the good and the evil demons they altered the nature 
both of matter and of the demons. For the Neoplatonists matter was 
nothing but an obscuring and defiling element which hindered man 
from uniting with the divine principle. For the Chaldeans it was more 
than that ; not only a passive obstacle, but an active and even aggressive 
negative power. The man who yields to bodily impulse draws towards 
himself demons who take possession of him. Devotion to material 
things leads not only to the loss of man’s ‘‘ideal’’ capacities, but also 
to his being vanquished by the powers of evil, who bring about his 
utter ruin. 

The passage we have quoted in which Iamblichus sets forth the prin- 
ciples of Chaldean demonology alludes briefly to the way in which this 
work of destruction was encompassed. Some of the details which are 
not touched upon there may be found in Synesius’ Egyptian Myth 
about Providence; a text which contains what is probably the most 
vivid extant account of demonic temptation given by a Platonist '”. 


oT 


” Synesius, Aegyptius, sive De Providentia, 1, 9-10 ; Micne, P. G., LXVI, 1995 C ff. 
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A summary of his chief doctrines which contain free Varia 
on Porphyrean '* and Chaldean themes will introduce us {, th 
subject. : 

According to Synesius’ tale, the father of the gods bids his son (), 
the representative of the good principle, whom he has chosen to rul 
the world, to beware of the demons who, following their earth-begotte, 
natures, attack everybody who in their territory observes foreign laws, 
‘Take heed lest thou being alone and a stranger shouldst be ote 
whelmed by the superior strenght of the natives’. Even the help of 
the souls of the heroes sent down in a new incarnation to man’s res- 
cue '79 does not suffice to ward off the demonic assault. ‘*‘ When Matter 
sends her own offspring into the fight '®, the earthly resistance of the 
heroes grows weak, as the gods are far away. For every one is strong 
only in his own domain. These demons would make thee one of them- 
selves. They employ the following manner of fighting : everything 
that exists on earth has an irrational part of the soul... As this part is 
akin to the demons, they make use of it in their attacks upon the created 
beings... When the nature of the demons, which is affective or more 
exactly a living and moving affection '*', approaches a soul, it sets in 
movement the affection subsisting in her and transforms its potentiality 
into actuality. It brings this about by its nearness. For everything that 
is affected resembles. the affecting agency. Thus the demons inflame 
the desires, the impulses and the kindred evil qualities by entering in 


tion, 


Iria, 


1% Already Cumonr, Rel. Orient. (3rd German edition), 288, 53, supposes that 
Synesius in his exposition has drawn upon Porphyry (ef. especially De abst., I, 
37-43. See Excursus XI). 

1” As to the function of the heroes see e. g. Proct., Crat., 68, 16-69, 3; 75) 
-25-76, 4. For other passages see Horrnen, 0.-Z., I, 86 f. 

\e¢ Synesius, De providentia, I, 10, 1999 B : dA’ Stay cis wédcpor pouyis An 
xunjoy va oixeia BAaotypera refers to the Oracle quoted n. 14. Ibid., 1228 B 
he calls the demons ‘‘inhabitants of the mobile elements, of a capricious and 
insolent nature”, and Hymn., IX, 54 [. : xipes dvaiddes (reckless) Bafuxdpovs 
(see n. 170) dAas. 

1” The identification of the hylic demons with the affections derives from Por- 
phyry; ef. Proct., Tim., I, 171, 19 f. (quoted Excursus XI, n. 18). 
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‘th the soul through the medium of those of her parts which 
contact d to them '®. These parts perceive the presence of the 
re virtue of their own nature, begin to move and obtain from 
ee the power to rebel against reason, until they possess them- 
ee entire soul. This is a mighty struggle. For there is no 

“i of fighting and no place of which the demons do 
ager themselves in their onslaught. They attack at the point where 
fa nag least expected. Everywhere, there is menace of traps and 
apa 183, all things take part in this struggle, until they have 
conquered the fortress or have lost hope of achieving this. And from 
above, the gods watch this noble fight...”” 

The powers of good take up the struggle against the forces of evil. 
And while the demons prevail when the soul is dominated by the body, 
the good spirits come to the rescue of the man who has purified his 
soul and his body. The alliance between the spiritual principle and 
the celestial powers on the one hand and that between matter and the 
demonic powers on the other hand make for the concretisation of the 
cosmic antagonism of spirit and matter '%4. 

A further point may be noted. The demons have a fixed place in 
the Chaldean system being assigned to the hylic principle. This is 
an example of the theurgical method of classifying spirits according to 
the divisions of the universe to which the entities concerned were sup- 
posed to conform in their qualities. This method enabled the theur- 
gists to combat the evil powers by magical means depending for their 
validity on the universal cosmic laws. 

_ The doctrine of the hylic demons elucidates furthermore the rela- 
tionship between a) the ‘‘deep”’ of primal matter, the place of punish- 
ment of the damned, b) the terrestrial and subterranean demons, and 
c) the god Hades, Prince of the impure snirits. The fall of the sinful 


——— 


the * The rational part of the soul is the Aoyio7mér, thetwo irrational ones are 
: Supoeidés and éxibuprrixéy. The Chaldeans ignore the Platonic trichotomy 
= soul; cf. ch. m, n. 26. 
Cf. Ponparn., De philos. orde., P- 149, Wolff. 


184 
ee ch. vi, sect. 11. 
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‘soul into the Tartarus is a consequence of her ‘‘demonized”’ life, wh; 

delivers her up to the satellites of the god Hades. This fate ia Ich 
formable to Chaldean anthropology. For the man whom the Sg 
of the body induced to disown his divine part, has begun his ri 
ward progress which would lead to an utter negation of the apis 
principle and thus to a state which resembles that of pure Matter, i 
has been transformed into Hyle agitated by irrational motion and ia 
of intellectual qualities, and this even before the ‘soul plunges into the 


-abyss. 


This process in which the soul gradually assumed the nature of Matter 
is accelerated by the terrestrial demons, who take possession of the 
‘thylic’” man abandoned by all the celestial powers and “‘drag”’ his 
soul ‘‘downwards’’. Consequently we may surmise that there also exis. 
ted other demons belonging to the same genus '*° who cast the soul 
after death into the abyss of Tartarus '*°. These demons of the ‘‘deep” 
as well as those of the terrestrial zone may be assumed to be under 


The class of the xataywyoi Saizoves is often mentioned by Proclus (whose 
views are based on Porphyry’s demonology). Cf. Rp., I, 147, 9. (quoted n. 173); 
Crat., 75, 23; Mal. Subs., 214, 7-36 (quoted ch. 1v, n. 34); Tim., I, 77, 81. 
(quoted Excursus XI, n. 3). 

™* Porphyry's statement (see n. 119) seems to show that the Chaldzans invoked 
at the same time the terrestrial and subterraneous divinities. The two groups 
of demons belong, according to Proclus, to the same category ; besides the passages 
quoted n. 185, ef. Proct., Crat., 76,11 : (ra doy yévn Sarzdvev)... TH An 
xai tois dPeyyeoTérois tov wavrds (i. e. the Tartarus) évors? xai ovvder ras Puxes 
trois eidwAomosois xdAmoss (1. e. the wombs of the earth inhabited by the demons; 
see n. 3). According to Pseitus, De operat. daem., p. 16, 2, Boiss., the hylic 
demons dwell in the sublunar region, the subterraneous included (xai rods #¥X°~ 
tatous xai Bubiovs téwovs). In an-Oracle quoted n. 25 the demons of the earth, 
the water and the nether world are called by a common appellation the dwellers 
of the a6vecor. According to another fragment of the Oracles (see n. 3); the 
terrestrial demons originate in the wombs of the earth. According to a third 
Oracle paraphrased by Psellus (see n. 3) they dwell in the ‘*cavern’’ of the earth 
(év t@ xothepats), which seems to be identical with the caves of Tartarus; cf. 


Proct., Tim., IT, 183, 21 : 6 Téprapos... xotAdratos téwos and J. Knott, Gott 
und Hille, 390, 5-6. 
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tion of the god Hades '*”. In support of this supposition, 


the domina a th i sade. Kat al 

allege not only the god’s name with its associations, but also 
_ Hen doctrine—from which the Chaldean derivés—that the nether- 
the 


id is the abode of Ahriman, ruler of the evil spirits. 
wor ‘ 


ro et 


87 
a The Chaldean identification of the place Hades with Hyle points likewise 
© probability of the rule of the god Hades over the hylic demons. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PLATONIC ELEMENTS 


1. Introduction —The reconstruction of the theory and practise of 
the Chaldean theurgists, to which the five foregoing chapters have been 
devoted, has attempted to show that their teaching presented a closed 
and self-consistent intellectual system. This internal unity assures the 
Chaldeans a place among the founders of the theological systems of 
latter antiquity. However, the self-consistency of their doctrine, when 
considered as a whole, must not be allowed to conceal the fact that 
they borrowed the elements of their construction from diverse religious 
and philosophical doctrines of their time. A full understanding of 
their peculiarity is therefore attainable only by means of an examina- 
tion of the original relationship of these elements. The systematic expo- 
sition already given requires to be completed by an historical analysis. 

This genetic treatment must, if it is not to renounce its major aim, 
go beyond a mechanical establishment of the origin of the particular 
tenets. Such a limitation of it is already made impossible by the frag- 
mentary state of the literary tradition, which is not sufficient to enable 
us to name precisely the sources used by the authors of the Chaldean 
Oracles, Consequently, to the historical analysis must be added the 
task of determinating these sources. Such reconstruction of.the model 
by means of inferential argument from the image in the reflector opens 
up of itself new points of view, the discussion of which may, indeed, 
take us sometimes rather far afield from the starting point of our study, 
but which, not infrequently, make clear for the first time the wider 
Significance of the Chaldean doctrines concerned. The ever-present 
danger in such. studies of the history of particular motifs—that of neglect- 
ing the context in which the particular thought appears—has been 
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eliminated by the foregoing presentation of the complete system, | 
valuation of which as a whole need not now be dependent Upon th 
sults of any inquiries concerning the origins of its various parts, 

Any inquiry which wishes to be considered as a contribution 
history of religion is further required to set forth the relation of the 
system discussed to the general spiritual movement which called jt into 
existence. The consequent widening of the field of our study in this his. 
tory will make us acquainted with a whole series of phenomena in which 
a similar religious need is expressed and similar fundamental question, 
find adequate answer. It cannot be considered an accident that the 
origination of the Chaldean system should be temporally coincident 
with the most flourishing period of the Oriental mystery-religions, of 
the Hermetic theosophy and of western gnosticism, as well as with the 
revival of the metaphysical tendencies of Platonism. The question of 
the immediate reciprocal influence of these systems becomes from this 
higher view-point the question of their spiritual similarity. Only on 
the basis of such a wide survey of contemporary religious movements 
can a more just evaluation of the peculiar accomplishments of the theur- 
gists be also, at last, attained. 


C te. 


0° the 


2. The contemporary Platonism.—Most manifest is the relationship 
of the Chaldeans to the teachings of Plato. This dependence was 
stated openly—in a form appropriate to their magical notions—by the 
authors of the Chaldean Oracles themselves. Psellus (t. e. Proclus) 
reports, on the ground of a direct statement of Julian the Chaldean, 
that he (Julian) conjured up the soul of Plato in order to question it 
at will, and made it the familiar spirit of his son, the future theurgist '. 
Consequently the Platonism of the Chaldeans claimed for itself the 
authority of an authentic self-interpretation of Plato, who speaks agai, 
to a certain extent, in the Oracles of the Chaldeans. On the ground 
of this ‘‘preestablished identity’? between the Chaldean and the Pla- 
tonic teaching, the later Neoplatonists made the farreaching under- 


* See ch. m, n. 195. 
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t harmonize the two systems, and exalted theurgy to the 
woking “of the mystery-cult of the inner circle of their philosophic 
sition 


schoo! er examination of the platonizing opinions reproduced in the 
ee Oracles shows, however, that these agree, not with the ori- 
Ch Se ape of the philosopher, but with the interpretations of Plato 

a : representatives of the Platonic school contemporary with the 
ue ae of the Chaldean Oracles. The Chaldeans were fully aware 
pee relationship, as their polemics against divergent opinions prove, 
a saved themselves from critical contradiction by recourse to the 
snfallibility assured by their inspiration. From this situation there 
arises, for a sober observer, the question as to the nature of this Pla- 
tonism which was known to the Chaldeans. The treatment of this 
question leads us deeper into the history of this school of philosophy. 
Consequently before attempting it, we must call to mind a few of the 
principal data concerning the chief figures of this period of the Platonic 
school—(the period of «‘Middle Platonism’’)—data which will be indis- 
pensable for the understanding of what follows . 

A sure point of departure for the nearer determination of that milieu 
in which the Platonism known to the Chaldeans must be sought, is 
furnished by the tradition concerning the place and time of the theur- 
gists. Julian the Chaldean and his son worked in Rome at the time 
of the’two Antonines. At the same period there lived in Rome the 
Platonists Numenius? and Celsus, the latter of whom was made famous 
by his attack on Christianity“. Concerning the possible Roman 


* The best introduction to Middle Platonism is Uspenwec-Paagcuter, Die Phi- 
losophie des Altertums '* (Berlin, 1926), § 70 (quoted as‘‘Praechter”’). E. Zeuer, 
Die Philosophie der Griechen, Teil III, 4th (and 5th) ed., unparalleled for his syste- 
matical treatment, was not able, for want of preparatory studies, to pay sufficient 
attention to the historical development of the doctrines of the school. 

* Cf. Lous, Mens., IV, 80, p- 139, 11 : Novpimos 6 Popaios. The fragments 
of Numenius are cited according to the collection of E. A. Lemans, Numentus van 
Apamea, Gent, 1937. 

. Celsus, apparently of Roman descent (see Zewea, III, 1, 231, 4), composed 
his work against the Christians ca. 179 A. D. 
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sojourns of other contemporary Platonists nothing has been reported ; 
However, by reason of the close contact between the scholarchs ‘ 
west and the east, the question of their residence is not decisiy 
the estimation of the influence of their teachings. It is to be rem 
that the strong influence of the Middle-Platonic tradition on the writ 
ings of the Christian apologist Justin, who was then living in Rome 
as well as on those of the Gnostic Valentinus and of his western dis. 
ciples (among whom must also be reckoned Tatian and some of the 
Gnostics opposed by Plotinus)*—this widespread Platonic influence 
seems to evidence the development in the capital of a Platonic movement 
which yet did not bring to the fore any dominant personality. More. 
over, it must be remembered that the spiritual power of Plato began 
at this time to extend itself far beyond the limits of the teaching in the 
Platonic school. The otherworldly dualism then everywhere prevalent 
recognized, in the sacral pathos of transcendental Platonism, the expres- 
sion of its own experience of life, and this long before Plotinus had 
expressed these religious impulses in strictly philosophical form. 
Middle Platonism itself shows, in this situation, the appearance of 
a transitional and preparatory period. Orthodoxy believing every let- 
ter found itself side by side with levelling eclecticism, logical scholasti- 
cism with mystical transcendentalism. The Platonism of the Chaldeans 
shows close relationship to the last-named type, of which the represent- 
ative we best know was in their time this Numenius already spoken of’. 


f the 
e for 


arked 


* Maximus of Tyre lectured in Rome at the time of Commodus, but represents 
the pre-Numenian phase of Platonism (Zezer, Ill, 2, 219 f.). 

* Justin Martyr was a Platonist before his conversion to Christianity (Apol., 
HI, 19) and lived in Rome from ca. 150 on (died ca. 165). Valentinus camé 
from Alexandria to Rome ca. 135 (lived there until 160). The most important 
of his Italian disciples were Ptolemaeus (active ca. 145-180) and Heracleon (died 
ca. 200). Tatianus, Justin’s pupil in Rome, was also influenced by Valentinus. 
Prominus, in Enn., 11,9, apparently attacks Gnostics living in Rome; sec 1. a7 

7 The orientalism of Numenius is overestimated. The origin of his principal 
doctrines can be explained by the inner development of Platonic-Pythagorean 
transcendental philosophy; his frequent references to Oriental doctrines, by his 
theory of the Oriental origin of the Pythagorean philosophy reflected in Platonism; 
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this metaphysical tendency is actually older than Numenius, 
However ed in the first place by the Platonic elements of the theo- 
Philo" and Plutarch. The intensity of the metaphysical inte- 
logy the Platonists at the time of the Chaldeans is shown also by 
rest ° hing of the influential scholarch Gaius, the main outlines of 
_ stem are known to us through the writings of his disciples 
ae {in extract) ® and of Apuleius in his work on the principal tea- 
chings of Plato !°. This transcendental tendency received its systema- 
tie expression at the hands of Plotinus, about 80 years after the Chal- 
deans, and by reason of the propaganda carried on by Plotinus’ dis- 
ciple Porphyry became thereafter the principal feature of what is called 
Neoplatonism. It is noteworthy that Porphyry, not only in the writings of 
his pre-Plotinian period, but also afterwards frequently refers back to 


doctrines of the Platonic school which precede in time those of his master "!. 


as 1 


——— 


the prevalence of citations referring to Judaism, by the interest which this par- 
titular class of citations had for the Fathers of the Church, who handed them 
down. His knowledge of Philo is no more demonstrable than is that of Plotinus. 
His principal work, wepi téya%ov, was a dialogue (cf. p. 140, 1, & &éve) which 
may have resembled those of Plutarch, and offered plentiful opportunities for 
Oriental and other adornments. 

* That, considering the loss of the prior tradition, Philo is the oldest preserved 
‘‘Neoplatonist’”’, has. often been remarked. Cf. Zewen, III, 2, p- 470 Wf. 
W. Jazcen, Nemesius ron Emesa (Berlin, 1914), 48. Praecuter, 575. W. Teter, 
Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus (Berlin 1930), 30 et passim. 

* Ausinus, Didascalicus Platonis dogmatum, in Appendix Platonica, by C.F. Hermann, 
P. 159-189. See J. Frevpentaat, Hellenistische Studien, III (Berlin, 1879). 
Pauecurer, 541 f. R. E. Warr, Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism, Cam- 
bridge, 1937. Witt touches on several of the problems treated in this chapter, 
but restricts his enquiry to the Platonists of the school and does not consider 
ne influence of Middle Platonism upon Philo, the Hermetics and Gnostics. 

Apuleius (born about 125 A. D.), De Platone et eius dogmate, 1 ;I-II, in Apulet 
rete vol. Il, ed. P. Thomas (Teubner), p. 89 ff. Cf. Th. Sinno, De Apulei et 
Su tnt doctrinae Platonicae adumbratione, Cracoviae, 1905. Pragcaten in P. W, 

PR. III, 535 f., s. ». Gaius. Witt, passim. 

(b Cf. Excursus XI. Plotinus lectured in Rome from 243 until 269. Porphyry 
i ai 223) lived, with interruptions, in Rome from 263 (6 years before Plo- 
Mus’ death). He died about 304. 
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The Platonizing Oracles of the Chaldeans reflect a new Varian 
this pre-Plotinian Platonism. Their teachings help us to attain a “e 
tain insight into the spiritual condition of the Platonism to which ‘ . 
tinus attached himself, and thereby a clearer general view of the in i 
development of this school of philosophy in one of their most fies 
periods. At the same time it must not, of course, be overlooked. ie 
the Platonism of Plotinus actually differs not only in quality, but a 
formally, from that of the Chaldeans. The Platonic precursors of ‘4 
Chaldeans cannot be compared in systematizing power with Plotinys 
(no more can any of the other representatives of Middle Platonism) 
Moreover, the authors of the Oracles produce no dialectical discussions, 
but only dogmatic results. It is plausible that they took over this 
dogmatic digest of a system from one of the teachers of the Middle Pla- 
tonic school, and ‘that it may have resembled in its outer forms that 
of Albinus. They retained the doxographic character of these commu- 
nications, for it seemed to them that best fitted for the positive fashion 
of speech required in divine vaticinations. . 


3. The dependence of the Chaldeans upon the contemporary Platonism 
(The doctrines of the ideas and of the sequence of the noetic principles) .— 
The study of this point must begin with the proof that the Platonism 
of the Chaldeans presents neither a free selection nor an individual 
rearrangement of the original teachings of the founder of the school, 
but took over the results of a contemporary interpretation of Plato ". 
This proof can be given most clearly by reference to the doctrine of 
ideas, which in the period of Middle Platonism went through a funda- 
mental reformation. In this question the Chaldeans stand-on the side 
of the ‘‘innovators’’ who sometimes oppose themselves to the conser- 
vative members of the school in sharp polemic. Just as Albinus, they 
also define the ideas as eternal thoughts, complete in themselves, of 


'" This aspect was first remarked by Wenptanp, Philol. Wochenschrift, 1895, 
1040. Know, 66, wanted to rule out, as Neoplatonic forgeries, the Chald#an 
Oracles which seemed to him influenced by Plotinian doctrines. No attempt has 
hitherto been made to situate the Chaldean theology in the history of Platonism- 
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eme God, and they distinguish between the principal and 


r . ee 
the ae ideas. The first* constitute the spiritual archetype after 
a as alter a model, the visible world has been formed ; while 
Se conil which have come into being through the division of the 
Me unity '§, serve to give form '” to the shapeless matter '*. This 
noe } 
— 


2 Cf. Aunnus, 163, 97 : elvar yp ras idéas vorjoets Seod (cf. Witt, 71, 127) 
< renal asroreAsis (cf. Dovps, 235) with the Oracle quoted ch. 1, n. 177, 


giwviov . F 
yois warpds... vorjoas... id¢as (v. 13 : évvoia:)... v. 16 : adroreAns 


ie : : Ld “a Z > ~ * 
any Albinus’ aiwvious corresponds with dxotmjrov xypévou axpy, in the same 
Oracle, v. 1h. 


Cf, Aupinus, 155, 34 : ta wpa@ta voyta with Chaldean Oracle, loc. cit., v.13: 
dpyeyonous idéas. 

(Cf, Acpinus, 167, 5 (according to Prato, Tim., 50d) : avayxaiov... tor 
xoopov iwd TOD Ssod ds8nutovpyjobat apds twa Béav xncopoyv awoSAsmortos , Wapa- 
Ssiypa Uxdpyoveay rovde tod xdopov, and ibid., 163, 18 (see Witt, 70) def to 
mapadetypa twpovmoxeiobar (similarly Pawo, Opif. mund., 16 : Bovdnbeis tov 
dpardv xdopov tourovi 3nptoupyijoa: wooskerumov tov voytdv) with Chaldean 
Oracle, loc. cit., v. 5 : xdopw avak wodrvudp@w wpotOnucy voepdv timov- 2BOtTor. 

‘Cf. Aupinus, 169, 20 : efv2i tive vontiy odctay dudpioroy xai aAAny wepi 
Ta od@pata pepioTyy (see also 155, 34 f.) with Chaldean Oracle, loc. cit., v.41. : 
euepicOnoav... eis Aas roepas (i3¢as), and the two Oracles quoted ch. 1, n. 372, 
v. 3 f. : dns... duvanis voepais olpamtovea topaiow and ch. 1, n. 105 : vods 
cine warpds ténvecdar dnavta.etc. Cf. also Prous, V, 9, 6 : o 3¢ was vovs 
wepiéxet Hrnep yévos eldy xzi éotep bhov péon; 8 bros pév 6 vois ta warta 
ely: g xai tO pev noounfer éyer tO eidos pepepiopévov.. , to 86 ev Evi 
warez; IV, 1, 1; V, 5, 115 VI, 9, 5 et passim. . 

_ ” Albinus designates the world-shaping Forms (ra Sevtepa ronra as efdy ta emi ti 
VAn dydpora éyta tis bays (the Aristotelian definition ; cf. Paaecuten, 542 ; Donps, 
£06 ; Wirt, 58). For other Middle Platonic evidences (in particular Seneca, Epist., 
va an Taeien, op. cit, 4 o f. and Wirt, loc. cit. In accordance with this doctrine, 
pe ather’’ is called in the Oracles (see ch. 1, n. 58, v. 2) év efSeow eidos 

Aah Cf. also Puio, Leg. all., 1, 22 f.; Zeucer, III, 2, p. 419, 1; 425,29. 
eae to Aupmnus, 167, 16, Matter possesses before its formation the 
thei ges (xen) of the four elements and the faculty of ‘‘receiving’”’ (rd Sextixdv) 

T potency (cf. Puaro, Tim., 51 a, 536; Proct., Tim., 1, 388, 23: bon wpé- 
ns Tap eidav and n. 274). Consequently, the Oracle quoted ch. 1, mn. 177, 
oa i explains : «0% (i. e. of the noetic paradigm) xat’ axoopov Iyvos emery dpevos 

is : Héta xdopos éBdvn» Matter ‘longs’ for visibility through union with the 

Tms ; cf. Puutancu, De Iside, 53, 372 E and below, n. 274. 
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division between principal and particular ideas lead to a doubling of 
divine Intellect. The so-called ‘First Intellect’ remains immediate} the 
peculiarly related to the Supreme God, whereas the Second Intell * 

entrusted with the task of the formation of the world. This new ia : 
which had been already laid down hy Platonists of the first century ee 
nevertheless long opposed by the principal representatives of the - 
In the period of the Chaldeans it found an outstanding advocate ; 

Numenius. He distinguished between a highest and a second—demiy : 
—God. The first is pure thinking and exalted above all action, Lg 
second God beholds the archetypes contained in the first and, ae 
on matter, forms the world according to their pattern. Just s0 i. 
Chaldeans represent the‘‘Father’’ as a being ‘‘withdrawn’’ fromall direct 
influence on the finite, whereas the Second Intellect forms matter inasmuch 
us He ‘‘apprehends by his Intellect the noetic and directs his sensual 
perceptions to the worlds’’?!. As Numenius called the first, self-contained 
God «‘simple’’, and the second (by reason of his attention which is divided 
between noetic and sensible objects) “‘double’’ *°, so the Chaldeans refer 


’ 
2 Wag 
hool, 


'* On these Platonists depends Philo, for whom the Logos replaces the First 
Intellect and contains the Ideas as the genus contains the species ; cf. Zeuten, Ill, 
3,419, 1; 495, 2; Pratcuten, 576. See in particular Pamo, Vit. Mos., II, 197 
regarding the double Logos and Opif. mund., 25, the designation of the Logos 
as wzpaderyp2 and dpyérumos idéa ta&v idSedwv (similarly Migr. Abr., 103). 

** See Pragcuten, 521. Attention should be paid to the detailed exposition 
of the doctrine of Numenius in the apparently altogether forgotten work of 
E. W. Moetter, Geschichte der Kosmologie in der griechischen Kirche bis auf Origenes 
(Halle, 1860), p. 91-108. 

" See ch. u, n. 187. Cf. Ponpayn. ap. Stos., Ecl., I, 12,8. 64 [326], con- 
cerning the Platonic concept of the Idea watpds éwéxouea tois aifytois sab, 
and Numenius, p. 140, 10 : 6 detrepos (Seds) wepi +2 aicGyta xai vonta and 
p. 138, 4 : da +d <apds> tH bAnv BAdwew. ; 

** gwdots : Numenus, p. 135,12; 137, 2g. dsrrds : Numenws, p. 87, 235 
137, 30; 141, 1. (Gf. also the Oracle (quoted ch. m,n. 47) « vots (the Second 
Intellect) 3’éx’ éxeivou>» (i. e. separated from the ‘‘Father’’) with Numentus, p- 138, 
3 on the**Second God”’ +a obv px) clvat wpds tH vont. Puro, Quod deus immut.s 
84 explains Ps. LXI, 12 : «dwe¥ xbptos 2AdAnoe, as referring to the divine monad 
which is dwAH Gvors ; cf. also Leg. all., II, 2 f.; Mut. nom., 184; Zevien, hoa, 6. 
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._t Principle as “the singly transcendent’ (6 dat éméxewy2) and to 
ju the Fir 1 demiurgic, Intellect as ‘the doubly transcendent’’ (6 dis 
the ee as this ‘‘to whom duality is attached’. The division 
gxdnsiv® Principle (called ‘‘Supreme King’’ (Gazsdevs) ™ which 


tthe First Nae 
. ‘ag in its transcendence, from the Second, demiurgic, Intellect, 
remal 


.. presented by Numenius as a revelation given by Plato to a huma- 
mi hich knew the Demiurge, but knew nothing of the existence of 
ay Intellect : ‘‘Therefore Plato spoke as one who should say : O 
wa the Intellect: of which ye think, is not the First, but there is yet 
another Intellect there-above, which is older (or, nobler) and more 
divine’ >. Similarly speak, also, the gods of the Chaldeans in the 


—— 


3 See notes 4a and 188. 

" Seen. 5a. 

 Numenus, p. 141, 8 : Ewesdy yder do WAdtow wapa trois dvfpwmrors tov pev 
Snpioupyov ytyywoxduevoy pdvcy, tov pévror wpwtov voiv, doris nadgitat avtd dv’, 
marrénacw dyvoovuevov wap’ atrois , 314 toro ottws elev, Womep av tis A€yy. 
& dvOcwwot, dy tomagete duels votv, ovx gots wpatos GX’ Erepos wpd tovToU vous 
wpea6urepos (cf. ibid., p..140, g and Rep., 50g b, 9) xal Setdrepos. 

The passage in which Plato is thought to suggest this distinction is the famous 
one in Tim., 28 c, 3: tov pév ovy womtyy xai warépz tovde tod wavrds etpeiv te 
epyov xai evpéyra els wayras (the humanity) ddvrarov Adyew. To the explanation 
of this passage, Proct., Tim., I, 303, 24 f. attaches, in accordance with an old 
tradition of the school, the discussion of the question tis 6 &ypiougyds. 

E. Nonben, Agnostos Theos, 72 f. (see also 109) compares with this passage of 
Numenjus the doctrine of Valentinus the Gnostic as to the unknown God who 
reveals Himself to the world through His only son, His Nous. Norden maintains 
that Numenius took over from Valentinus his doctrine of the first unknown God 
er ha Plato the office of the son of God who mediates the knowledge 
ie fee Nios derivation is open to serious objections. Norden overlooks, in 
ar : ace, the inner development of Platonism which of itself led to the division 
ina rashes by Numenius 3 in the second place the receptivity of Valentinus 
tks Seneca of his time 3 in the third place, the fundamental distinction in 
sane ca of the two doctrines concerned. According to Valentinus, the un- 
him Bee begets His son with the intention of becoming known by means of 
ap perks iis according to Numenius, Plato himself achieved the autonomous 
Ption of the Primal Being. According to Valentinus, the ‘‘Father”’ is the 

© of his own reyelation, and Christus-Nous is the mediator; according to 
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Oracles : ‘‘For the Father perfected everything and committed it to 
Second Intellect, whom ye, o children of men, call the First’’ 6 
Numenius and the Chaldeans represent the proclaimers of this 
wisdom as addressing themselves to a humanity to which the aa ew 
of a double divine Intellect is unknown. The similarity of the stig 
formulation is, in fact, striking, and makes plausible the supp . 


; OSit} 
that the authors of the Chaldean Oracles depend directly on Non 
nius”’, This supposition, however, loses in stringency if we ae 


the profound differences between the attitude of Numenius and that 
of the Chaldeans on other questions of Platonic metaphysics *, One 
would therefore conclude either that Numenius took over this parae. 
netic motif from earlier Platonists of similar tendency 2° who transmitted 


Numenius the ‘Father’ is the object and Plato the founder of the knowledge, 

Norden finds in the prophetic tone of Plato’s address to humanity an additional 
proof of the influence exerted upon Numenius by Gnostics. In doing so he forgets 
his own brilliant demonstration, that this type of religious exhortation is a Greek 
invention. Plato is represented by Numenius as a teacher of wisdom who shows 
an erring humanity the right way to the knowledge of God. It is sufficient here 
to recall Lucretius’ hymns to Epicurus ([, 69 f., V, 1 f.; cf. also Pao, Migr. 
Abr., 184 f.). Such ornamentation corresponds throughout to the flowery style 
of the philosopher. 

* «llavra yap eberédcoce warp xai va wapédwxe 
curéow, dv wpdrov xAniete wav yévos dvipav». 

See ch. 1, n. 184. 

7 The similarity was noted by Know, 14, 1 and Bousser, Goett. gel. Anz., 1914, 
713. A reversal of the relation between Numenius and the Chaldeans is oul 
of question, if only for the reason that the philosopher never gives any sign of 
knowing the Oracles. In the list of the Orientals to whose doctrine he appeals 
(p. 130, 10, Leemans) the Chaldeans are lacking. For the same reason, Bousset 
hypothesis (loc. cit.) that both Numenius and the Chaldeans are dependent on 
the Hermetics, cannot be accepted. 4 

© The Chaldeans do not know the doctrine of Numenius concerning the ev! 
World-Soul. On the other hand, Numenius lacks the Chaldean doctrine of the 
divine Powers and the connected doctrine of emanations. 

* The passage of disputed meaning in the Timaeus (28 ¢, 3 f.), to which 
Numenius and the Chaldeans refer (see n. 25), is called by Celsus ap. Onic.; zi 
4a, the way, shown by Plato, to the true knowledge of God. Maximus oF Tess: 


e 
XI, 6, calls Plato the theologian a prophet who made known the secret of th 


poth 
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iso 10 the Chaldeans; or that both parties developed it indepen- 
it als 
dently f: ‘ion of the Highest Principle into a First and Second Intel- 
Ls abe enough for the extreme transcendentalists among the Pla- 
lect was eae required a concept of God which surpassed all limiting 
tonists. ns and therewith all rational knowledge. Consequently they 
deocie hest divinity free from its Intellect and established it as an 
a ad being, yet further above reason and above the intelligible 
wait Thereupon ‘the First Intellect was transformed from the tota- 
7 of the highest divinity to the organ of its activity. This separation 
also had been carried through by some Platonists of the time of Philo *', 
it was, however, accepted before the time of Plotinus by only a few 
members of the Platonic school. Numenius holds fast to the identity 
of the supreme godhead and of its Intellect; while Albinus represents 
an opinion which forms a compromise between the traditional concep- 
tion and that of more radical transcendentalism. He explains, on the 
one hand, that the First God (the ‘‘Father’’) is exalted above all pre- 
dicates #2 and is the cause of the First Intellect **; on the other hand, 


Supreme God. According to Lactaxtius, Epitom., 37, 1, 4, ‘Plato spoke of the 
first and the second God like a prophet, not like a philosopher” ; ef. Scort-Fencusos, 
Hermetica, 1V, 20, n. 2 ; OLyprovonus, Gorg., 31, 7, ed. Norvin (cf. ., Prolegom. 
in Plat. philos., 201, 15 f.) reports that Plato ‘‘discovered’’ the Ideas in the 
*paradigmatic’’ world, not in the ‘‘creative’? which is posterior to it, as did his 
fore-runners (as appears from Prolegom., loc. cit., and in Phaed., 179, 4 f., these 
predecessors were Pythagoras and Anaxagoras). Porphyry in his Letter to Anebo, 
35, asks the Egyptian, whether the First Cause is the Intellect or superior lo the 
Intellect; evidently he seeks after an authoritative tradition concerning this point 
m dispute among the Platonists (sée n. 38). 

a i Chaldeans employ also in other passages the religious exhorlalion as 
differ 1¢ design ; ef. ch. 1, n. 102 f. Moreover, the appeal to humanity has a 
. Regd character, if it proceed from the Gods, than if it proceed from Plato. 
ica: sed invokes the authority of the Pythagoreans (see n. 217), but develops 

7 ctrine of the unknowable god with the help of Platonic concepts ; see n. 10. 
Aims, 165, 4 f., 181, 36 £. 
Auainue, 164,18f.,35f. Cf. Cetsus ep. Onic., VII, 45. For other evidence 


See —D) 
Opps, Proclus, 207, 1. 
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he does not always keep the one separate from the other #4, 
ly fluctuating position is adopted by the Chaldeans. They explain the 
the Supreme God has ‘withdrawn himself’ +, and consequently the 
often replace Him by His Intellect when they speak of His action ; 
they just as often forget this differentiation and make the First Princip 
itself a power which, without intermediaries, brings to completion aie 
activities °, The distich cited above, concerning the First Intellect 
which is unknown to humanity, and other like expressions of the Chal. 
dean Oracles, are understandable only under the supposition of ap 
identity of this Intellect with the supreme God. This uncertainty show 
that the Chaldeans did not consistently follow out the principle of 4 
radical transcendentalizing of the Supreme Being. They are found to 
occupy a transitional position in a Platonism in which ratiocination was 
not able to keep step with religious consciousness *”. Concerning the 
deeper causes of this discrepancy—which even by Plotinus was not 
altogether eliminated—we shall speak later. 

The exaltation of the divinity to absolute transcendance necessitated 
a new determination of the sequence of the noetic entities. The earlier 
Platonists had treated the divine intelligence, the demiurge, the highest 


A Similay. 


* Aruinus, 164, 19 : 6 wparos eds is identical with 1, 24 : 4 wpdros voids but 
cf. 164, 18 : xai dwep dv ér: dvwrépw tottw ; cf. also 165, 21 and in particular 
179, 36 : rod wpurou 472900, dmep Sedv te xai voiv tov Wodtov Dpocayopetoa! 
ay tis. But 181, 36, the first God is called dmepovpaios Seds and the first Nous 
éwovpavios Seds. Cf. Tnemen, op. cit., 56. Philo also refers to God sometimes 
(Opif. mund., 8; Migr. Abr., 192) as tov trav drwy vodv; cf. ZELLER, Ill, 2, 
p- 404, a. Similarly the Hermetics ; cf. J. Know, Die Lehren des Hermes, 11. 

* See ch. nu, n. 45 : «6 wanjp éautdy iipmacev». 

**" Also the designation 6 watpixds aitoyévebdos vots (see ch. u, n. 231) 1S 
intended to express the practical identity of the First Intellect with the Supreme God. 
So also, the designation of the Creator of the mundus intelligibilis as vou vous (see 
ch. 1, n. 184) is explicable only on the ground of the identity of the supreme prin’ 
ciple with his Intellect. According to Damascius (see ch. 1, n. 379), the ‘Father 
was called in the Oracles voyréy and the warpinds vots ‘‘God’’. See n. aif. 

‘7 Knott, 14 has rightly remarked the fluctuation of the Chaldean view, but 


has not recognized the reason of this fact inherent in the nature of contemporary 
Platonism. 
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1e good, which is at once the source and sum of all ideas—as 
f the supreme God. This traditional opinion was yet repre- 
he time of Plotinus by the other disciples of Ammonius Sac- 

Origen (not to be confused with the contemporary Christian writer) 
ae Longinus, also followed by Porphyry in his first period *. These 
aut to satisfy the need for a concept of a transcendent God by the 
that they supposed the demiurgic intellect (which was for them 
identical with the supreme God) to produce the ideas, and considered 
these (at once the models of the phenomenal world and the objects 
contemplated by the Highest Being) as following Him in the order of 
noetic beings. The localization of the ideas outside the divine intellect 
was attacked by Plotinus in a particular treatise in which he proved 
their immanence**. That the discussion among the former disciples 
of Ammonius Saccas was only the reopening of a dispute carried on 
among the Platonists at the time of the Chaldeans can be seen from one 
of their Oracles which anticipates the thesis of Plotinus : ‘‘The Intel- 
lect does not exist far from the noetic (essence) and the noetic (essence) 
does not exist apart from the Intellect” “°. The opposing thesis was 
then, as Porphyry records, defended by the well-known Platonist 


aspects 0 
sented int 


“ See Zeten, II, a, p. 138, 4; 517,1; 518, 4; Pasecuren, 399 ; ZELLER, 
519, 1 translates the title of the work of the Neoplatonist Origen dr: pévos aronpryys 
d PacrAebs (mentioned by Ponpn., Vit. Plot., 3) correctly : ‘Dass (der héchste) 
Gott allein Weltschépfer sei” (explained by Jazcen, Nemestus von Emesa, 65, 3. 
CE, e. g-, Puro, Quaest. Exod., 11, 66; J. R. Hanats, Fragments of Philo Iudaeus, 
P.65 : 6 Seds els dv xal wormtys got xal Baotreds. For the meaning of Paordeds 
see also n. 52); whereas both Bnéuien, Plotin, Ennéades, I (Paris, 1924), p. 4,1 
and Harper, Plotins Schriften, V (Leipzig, 1937), p. 170, 20 repeat the old, mis- 
taken translation. iwi Fadtjvov added by Ponruyny, loc. cit., is a date (as also ibid., 
¢. A) se remind his readers that this late work of Origen was directed less against 
ace than against Plotinus, the alleged plagiarist of Numenius (thus Jarcer, loc. 

” against ZewteR, loc. cit.). The fact, that Porphyry in his treatise wepl dyaApdrwy 
A » 1 designates the dnutoupyixds vois as Pacthets tod xdopov (cf. also p. 6", 9 ; 
bef > 15), proves that he composed this work when he was still Longinus’ pupil or 

nee he accepted Plotinus’ doctrine of the three hypostases ; see n. 136. 

: Lorinus, Enn., V, 5. See Prarcuter, 602. Dopps, Proclus, 286. 

See ch. i, n. 379. 


an. 
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Atticus “'. Which teacher was the authority of the Chaldeans, ‘ 
who lead the polemic against Atticus, cannot be determined ; byt at _ 
events the obvious part: pris of the Chaldeans in a contemporary dis al 
of the members of the Platonic school is evidence for the close aa 
ship of their Platonism to that of their time “. ” 
As a result of its exaltation above the suprasensible world, th, 
Supreme God changes from the Totality to the cause of His Intellee, 
This latter is thereby separated from Him and receives a place of is 
own as a first hypostasis. Moreover, this Intellect, as that which forms 
the intelligible world, remains exalted above any direct relationsh; 
with the sensible world, and the task of maintaining the relationship 
is given over to the Second Intellect,which derives from the First and 
which shapes the universe according to that model which the First 
has already formed. Thus the actual demiurge moves back to third 
place in the sequence of noetic entities. Behind him, in fourth place, 
the Chaldeans located the Cosmic Soul, which enlivens the universe ", 
A similar distinction of four noetic principles—a supreme God, a First 
and a Second Intellect, and a Cosmic Soul— is referred to by the eccle- 
siastical apologist Arnobius as a doctrine of pre-Plotinian Platonists “. 


" Proci., Tim., I, 394, 9 ff.; Ponpn., Vit. Plot., 18. See Zexren, Ill, 1, 
p. 839, 3; Bremen, Plotin, Ennéades, I, 19, 5. 

*. The theory concerning the immanence of the ideas in the divine thinking 
is already evidenced in Philo and Seneca; cf. Zetter, III, 9, p. 411, 3-4; THEILEn, 
loc. ctt., 40; Dovns, 206, 4; Wir, 73. 

* See ch. 1, n. 58 and ch. nr, p. 51. ; 

\ Annostus, Adv. nat., II, 25 (quoted by Knout, 28, 2) : ‘‘Haecine est anima 
docta illa, quam dicitis, immortalis, perfecta, divina, post deum principem sree 
et post mentes geminas locum obtinens quartum, et affluens ex crateribus vivis? 
Arnobius adds II, 5 that the crater is identical with the mixing-bowl of the Timaeus 
(35a, 3; 41d, 4). Arnobius opposes ibid., II, 14-62 the theories of the philo- 
sophers on the nature of the soul. He cites as chief authorities in ch. 11, Plato, 
Cronius and Numenius, ch. 13, Hermes, Plato and Pythagoras, and in his sean 
refers essentially to the Platonists. Bousser, Arch. f. Religionswissenschaft, sate 
(1915), 141 and W. Know, Rhein. Mus., 1916, 354 f. trace the passage cite 
above back to the Chaldean Oracles, although dicitis refers to the philosophers- 
Fercuson-Scott, Hermetica have repeated Bousset’s hypothesis. 
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fest tendencies to a similar teaching concerning four principles 
e 


or nd in the exposition of the chief doctrines of Plato given by Apu- 
ohh ig member of the school of Gaius “>. Also the Gnostics whose 
leus; 


hings Plotinus opposes distinguish four similar noetic orders : the 
ae e Intellect, ‘‘another’” (i. e. demiurgic) Intellect, and the 
World-Soul *. Plotinus correctly remarks that in the last analysis this 
division goes back to the Timaeus of Plato “7; the formulation of Arno- 
pius, a8 well as that of the Chaldeans, evidently supposes that 
same point of departure "*. This repeatedly evidenced teaching of the 
four noetic principles derives therefore from the second century exe- 
gesis of Plato. Again, the originators of the view cannot be named av, 
Certain it is, however, that they considered themselves as belong- 
ing to the Platonic school, but were ignored by Plotinus and his: 


Being, th 


—_—_—_—————_ 


 Apuretus, De Platone, 1, 6, p. 88, 9 : ‘tet primae quidem substantiae vel 
essentiae primum deum esse et mentem formasque rerum et animam’’. [bid., 
c. 5, p. 86, 9 Apuleius distinguishes only God and the Ideas which he (c. 6, 
p. 87, 20) calls ‘‘simple and eternal and incorporal forms’’ (see n. 13). In the 
first quoted passage he—as Albinus (Pragcnten, 592)—inserts the Nous between 
God and the Forms and therewith prepares for the distinction of the two classes 
of Ideas, 

“-Prorinus, Enn., Il, 9, 6 : xai éwi sav vontay 32 wry00s wonjoa, td dv xai 
Tov votv xai tov Eqpsoupyov &AAov (cf. II; 2, 1 : vodv ZAdov) xai thy Wuyrr, 
ex tay dv to Tialw AeyOévtwy efAnatai. 

"’ Plotinus cites in addition Prato, Tim., 39 e, as the (misunderstood) model 
of the Gnostic doctrine. The question which Gnostics Plotinus had in mind has 
been examined by C. Scumupr, Plotins Stellung zum Gnosticismus (Leipzig, 1901), 
who did not, however, succeed in accurately determining the sect. It seems 
certain that Plotinus referred to Gnostics living in Rome (ef. Ponpn., Vit. Plot., 
16) who were strongly influenced by Plato, especially by the Timaeus (see below 
o, 206). That this influence went back not only to an immediate reading of 
; to but also to the exegesis current in the Platonic school of the ist and ind cen- 
‘Unies can been seen from the agreement established above in the text. It seems 
unnecessary here to go in more detail into the question of the Gnostic modification 
°f this doctrine of Middle Platonism. 

: See n. 178 f. 

This view is represented, as the agreement between Apuleius and Albinus 
Proves, by members of the school of Gaius. 
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followers**. For us the certain conclusion to be drawn from this oe 
agreement is, that the teachings of the Chaldean Oracles referred ie 
this section reflect a variant of the Platonism which was contem 
to them *!, Porary 

On the basis of these results we may venture an inference from 
particular to the general. The hitherto cited examples show that th 
theurgists attached themselves, in metaphysical questions, to the de 
trines of the Platonic school of their time. They could do so the more 
freely inasmuch as they themselves had openly invoked Plato as one ‘it 
the sources of their inspiration. Now, in addition to the tenets treated 
above, there are to be found in the Chaldean Oracles a large number 
of doctrinal opinions of which the motive and drift can be explained 
only on the grounds of Platonic fashions of thought. They constitute 
a further development of certain tendencies contained in the Platonic 
system itself. We are justified, then, in treating these elements as 
horrowings from the tradition of the Platonic school, even if it is not 
always possible to find in our fragmentary information concerning this 
tradition, direct evidence for the existence there of the elements bor- 
rowed. In the following pages, these tenets will be studied in their 
relationship to Middle Platonism; and the knowledge of the Chaldean 
system of noetic entities, already described in Chapter 1 above, will 


the 


be presupposed. 


* The list of the Platonists whose doctrines are discussed by Plotinus (sce 
Ponru., Vit. Plot., 14) is almost identical with that of the commentators used ny 
Porphyry in his commentary on the Timaeus and on the myth of the Republic : 
whose views are known to Proclus not directly but by the medium of Porphyry. 
Cf. Proct., Tim., II], p. 359 f. (index auctorum) and Rp., II, 96, 11 f. 

*' Another distinction of the noetic principles : bAos vois—ypuyi—vovs pee panos 
is cited as a ‘*Persian doctrine” by Antonius, one of the pupils of Ammontus 
Saccas; cf. Proct., Tim., II, 154, 4 f.; Zeven, IIT, 2, 688,1; 704, 33 Dooos. 
298 (I suggest that this distribution is based upon an interpregation of the Mithraic 
triad Jupiter-Juno-Neptun). Asto Porphyry’s triad wat%p-Cwx-aarpinds vous see 
Excursus Il, n. 27. Cf. also Corp. Herm., XH, 13 f. : Seds-vois-puxy- The 
division of the sequence év-vots-vots Enpiovpytmds is lraced back by Lawpiicnts: 
Myst., VII, 2 to the Hermetics (cf. Scorr-Fercuson, Hermetica, IV, 54 f.); in this 
instance, however, one must reckon with the possibility of a Neoplatonic reworking: 
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The designations of the Supreme Being.—-The greater number of 

a reserved in the Chaldean Oracles for the Supreme Being 
ne aie to the fashion of thought and expression of the later’ Pla- 
Cort he mvthical designations ‘‘Father’’ and ‘Supreme King”’ 
ee d already appeared in striking passages of Plato *, were also 
ue - by Numenius and Plotinus to distinguish the highest God 
ss ae properly called the demiurge **. From the same circle derives 
n likewise borrowed from Plato of the supreme Being 


the dlesignatio : ane ; alee 
as the “Beyond” a4, tagether with the concept of His ‘‘self-withdrawal”’ *# 


and His location in the highest region of the intelligible world **. This 


—_—_——_—~ 


1 garjp ; Prato, Tim., 28 ¢, 3 (see n. 95); 41a, 7 (see n. 53); Epist., VI, 
303d, 4 (cf. Protinus, V, 1, 8). Baoirets : Puato, Rep., 5ogd, 2; Epist., II, 
31a (ef. Ponpn., Hist. Philos. Fragm., XVII, p. 14, 10 £. Nauck; Pnocr., Tim., 
I, 393, 19 f.). 

‘For Numenius sec Zetien, IJ], 2, 515, 1; Prazcnren, 521; for his pupil 
Harpocration, ibid., 550. Cf. Arutsius, Apologia, 64, p. 72, 16 f.; Protinus, LF, 
9,93, 1,8; 3,19 (seen. 58); 8,1. For Philo sce J. Know, Lehren des Hermes, 
31, 6. 

The Chaldean designation of the Ideas as é¢7@ warpds (see ch. m,n. 247 ¢) 
vz of His Jntellect is dependent on the interpretation of the words of the 
Platonic Timaeus, 41 a, 7 : inpsoupyds carip te Epyww which dislinguishes the 
warijp from the 8yuovpyds. Origen opposes this division in his work cited 
above n. 38. 

" Cf. the fragment quoted ch. 1, n. 43 with Prato, Rep., 509 b, 8 : ovx odaias 
Svro6 tod dyabow, GAA’ ért exénewa Tis otras mpeoseia xai Suvduer bwepexovtos 
(see n. 1 13); in accordance with him Cuewens Atex., Strom., V, 6, 38. 6 : éxé- 
xewa tov royrtod. Promnus, V, 1, 8 : td éwéxewa vov nai eeéxewa ovolas; 
cf. V, 3, 19 f.; VI, 8, 19 et passim. 

* 46 @arnp ioxacey attév» (Proclus interprets zpmafecv as synonymous with 
Xwpiter) ; ef. ch. u, n. 44. Pxomnus, V, 3, 4 employs the same verb, with 
oo to the translation of the ‘‘hero’’, in connection with the elevation of the 

Ought to the Nous (the second hypostasis) ; cf. also Enn., V, 3, 4: cuvepadoavta 
faurdn tis td dvw (accordingly Proct., Parm., 661, 16). As to the use of the 
reflexive with regard to the activity of the Supreme Being, cf. Iawet., Myst., VIII, 
9: P: 269.9: 6 attapuns Seds éaurdy é&édapye and the hymn of the ‘‘ Theosophy” 
need ch. 1, n. 26, v. 8 : «dpiran Gwri ceavrdn >. 

Cf. the hymn quoted in the preceding note. 
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spatial determination *” is intended to motivate His exaltation ab 
His Intellect which thereby became the immediate creator of the ee 
beings **. Finally. the recognition that the Supreme Being is in le 
fable’’ is also familiar to Middle Platonism *°. 


Ye 


*” This localization was evolved from a combination of the éméxewwa of P 
public (see n. 54)—which was originally intended only to indicate the causality of th, 
, . . , ie : e 
Good—with the dwepoupdyios téz0s mentioned in Phaedrus, 247 ¢, 9 (see n, 58) 

** Puro, Op. mund., 71 : God, 6 péyas Paordets, is situated above the éxpa 
apis tay vontav. Numentus, p. 131,15: 50 dyaddv... emoxovuevor emi ry OUeia - 
in accordance with him, Protinus, I, 1, 8; Ipem, V, 3, 12 (concerning the First 
Being) ém’ dxpw t@ vonte éoTyxdta Baotrevew én’ avrot (analogously Paoct., Rp., 
I, 270, 9 f.). 

The Chaldean view that the Supreme God is situated ‘above the back of the 
(astral) worlds” (see ch. 1, n. 39) is derived from Prato, Phaedr., 247 (see 
n. 57); cf. Arueros, Apologia, 64, p. 72, 12 f.; Ipem, De Platone, 11, p. 95, 9; 
‘‘supramundaneus”’; Atsinus, 181, 36, twepoupavios. Synesius, Hymn., IX, 66 
(56); Boetntus, Consol. philos., IV, 1, v. 17; Crem. At., Strom., VI, 68, 3. Sce 
Bousset, Goetting. Gel. Anz., 1914, 710 f. 

The same Platonic passage (Phaedrus, 2/47 b-d) was also the source of the Middle 
Platonic view that the astral gods alone have pure knowledge of the Supreme 
(iod (Atainus, 164, 5 : xabapds ta vonta vootos Sol : the Seoi are the planetary 
gods, cf. thid.,171,11). This view also recurs in the fragment of a Chald#an hymn 
(quoted ch.11,n. 351) on the astral gods, «oi roy bxepxdopsov Buide lo7e voivtes>. 

id dppytos viz. a2 0eyxtos mario (cf. ch. n, n. 38) : For Philo, see Zetten, Ill, 
2, p. 421, 4 (ef. also 403); Aupinus, 164, 28; Apuetus, De Plat., I, 5, p. 86, 
16; De deo Socratis, 3, p. 9, 16; Apslogia, 64, p. 73, 5; Ceisus ap. Onic., VII, 
ha; ef. VI, 65; Maxim. Tyr., II, 100; IX, ged; Crem. Auex., Strom., V, 10 
(65, 2); 12 (81, 5 f.); Protinus, V, 3, 13. 

a) The above quoted Platonists employ the term dppyros in order to mark the 
impossibility—resultant from the inherent limitations of all conception—of an 
adequate description of the divinity. (From this indescribability, however, 45 
Albinus, Apuleius, Gelsus and Maximus show, there does not necessarily follow 
the unknowability of God). In this sense, the Hermetics also use the.term ; se¢ 
J. Krout, Lehren des Hermes, 20. 

b) Christian Platonists add the argument that human speech is not adequate 
to describe God’s perfection. 

c) Others call God zppytos, because he has withheld the revelation of his name 
from men; so the Gnostics, see Bousser, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 84; cf. also 
the fragment of the Revelation of Zephania, quoted by Cura. Auex., Strom., V, 1!) 


’ 
LATO's Re. 
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The Will of God.—The supreme Being is a monad which, in the 

a f activity, unfolds itself into the triad: Intellect, Power and Will, 
amate © i the first undertakes the planning and the third its actualiza- 
sige ile the second forms either the instrument of the worker or 
tance of the worked &. The hypostasis of the divine Will, 
be treated as the first, appears in the systems of those theo- 
Jogians of later antiquity (Hermetics *! and Gnostics 63) who exalted 
the Supreme God to the transcendental cause without giving up the 
concept of His personality 63, The Chaldeans also mention the Will 
of the «Father’’, as much in order to give concrete expression of His 


tion. wh 
the subs 
which shall 


ore 
17,2- Philo explains this view on the basis of the argumentation mentioned in (a). 

d) Another group describes as éppytos the prohibition to reveal the nomen 
arcanum (appytov dvoza) of God. The term is used in this meaning by initiates 
of the mysteries and by the magicians. The Chaldeans combine this explanation 
with that mentioned in (a). 

Cf. J. Gerrcnen, Zwei griechische Apologeten, 175; E. Norven, Agnostos Theos, 
passim ; Dovps, Proclus, 310-313 (fundamental) ; E. Bicxermann, Anonymous Gods, 
Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1 (1938), 187-196. 

* See ch. m1, sect. 3. 

* The Hermetics are, apart from the Chaldeans, the only non-Jewish or non- 
Christian theologians (the Gnostics being included among the Christians) in whose 
system the hypostasis of the divine Will plays a special role. The evidence is 
collected by Retrzenstein, Poimandres, 39, 1 (whose attempt to trace this Hermetic 
doctrine from an Isis-theology is not convincing) and by J. Know, Lehren des Hermes, 
97 f. (who adduces much irrelevant material). The function of the Hermetic 
Povds Sov agrees with that of the Chaldeans. The Hermetics also have not 
definitely located this hypostasis within their system. The beginning of an hypo- 
Stasization of the divine Will is found in the writings of the later Orphics; cf. 
Orphic. Fragm., No. 65 and aha Kern. . 

* For the Barbelo-gnostics (Inen., Haer., I, 29, 1-2) the Will of the Father 
eae forms, together with the ‘Eternal Life’’, a syzygy from which four po- 
7 ae among them Pele (also called Raguel, i. e. S395, derived 
of Val e Aramaic xo) ‘*to will ). In the system of Ptolemaeus, the disciple 
See tienes SéAnua is the Primal Being’s Will to emanation (Inen., I, 19, 1. 
of Vel aa 7)- The development of the doctrine of the divine Will in the school 

. €ntinus deserves separate treatment. 
ae ‘mythical’? character of the concept of the divine Will is especially 

iment in the Chaidwan Oracles relative to angelology ; cf.ch. u,n.49, 2 and 5. 
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omnipotence as to free Him from the burden of any direct act 6 
danger of any anthropomorphization accompanying the attribution e 
this faculty was so much the less noticeable to them inasmuch a8 the; 
concept of God rested altogether upon the ‘‘mythical’’ notion of q é : 
tive personality. They fenced themselves off from earthly notions aa 
insofar as they emphasized the rationality of the supreme Will and the 
simultaneity of the formation of God's plans with their actualization « 
From what has been said it is obvious that the Chaldean hypostasia 
of the Divine Will cannot be referred back to a particular “soureo” 
Nevertheless, it can be proved that among the teachings of the later 
Platonists are found the beginnings of a hypostasization of this faculty, 
and to these the Chaldeans could have attached their dogma. In the 
Timaeus the Will of the demiurge is twice mentioned ™ ; ‘Because 
it was his Will that all things should be good’’, he transformed into 
order the anarchy of matter. It is also his Will that the ‘created gods” 
should be ‘‘indissoluble’’. Both statements of Plato were interpreted 
hy later exegetes as referring to the cosmogonic Will of the Supreme 
Being : the first by means of an identification between His Will and 
His Godness, *‘the source of all hecoming’’; and the second by means 
of interpretation of the ‘created gods’’ as the agents of the Ideas which 
accomplish the ‘‘order’’ of the universe’. In the Chaldean Oracles 
the Will of God is twice mentioned with this meaning ™. Both attes- 


"#4 Since the decree preceeds the action (cf. Jes. Sir., XXXVIT, 16) and contains 
it within itself in the case of simultaneity; cf. Cuemens Avex., Protr., IV, 63, 3, 
God PiAd +H BovdrAcaat Eqpiovpyer xai tH povw eOedijoa avtdv Emer a 7d yeyert- 
ofa. Cf. n. 65. 

*S Cf. ch. u,n. 49, 10. Irenaeus defends, against the Gnostic differentiation. 
the identity of God’s will, thought and action ; ef. the passages collected by Moriter. 
op. cit., 487, 1. 

* Prato, Tim.. 2g e; 41 a, b. Wirt, 130, draws attention to ‘sthe importance 
of the Divine Will in the cosmological speculation of the Platonists of the Empire’ 
hut overlooks the relevant texts (except those of Plotinus). 

97 See n. 136 ff. ; 

** See the texts quoted ch. 1, n. 4g, 7 and 10; 5o. Analogously Pato, Opif- 
mund., 16, quoted n. 15; Poimandres, 8 ; Proct., Parm., 802, 99 explains «pov 
Onner dvak» (see n. 15) as referring to the dnpsovpymy Povdyois. It may he 
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._. must therefore be treated as reflections of a specifically Plato- 
oeaiiet of the Divine Will ®. 

Will is designated in the Chaldean Oracles once as attribute, 

us d time as instrument of the divine Intellect, and a third time as 


a pat of the ‘*Father’’, ‘‘likeminded” to this Intellect. [re- 
a {a : 


ntly it appears instead of this Intellect Himself. These variations 
ne ‘that the Chaldeans had not perfected their theoretical account 
Ce simultaneous relationship of the two hypostases. A similar uncer- 
tainty has. met us in their description of the relationship hetween the 
First Principle and His Intellect. As in the former case, so here.; the 


ersonal concept of God prevails over the metaphysical and causes the 
Chaldeans to forget the consequences which should logically have fol- 
lowed from their doctrine of the withdrawal of the Supreme God. The 
establishment of this fact carries with it an indication of the general 
presuppositions behind the development. of the Chaldean view of the 
divine Will, and, indeed, on their whole doctrine of hypostases. They 


remarked that Philo was prevented by his doctrine of the Logos from developing 
a peculiar speculation as to the divine Will; cf. the passages collected by G. Krrret, 
Theolog. Wérterbuch zum N.T., s.v. Bovdy, p. 633. The passages of Philo cited 
by J. Know, Lehren des Hermes, 30 (Post. Cain., 175, Ebriet., 164 f.) treat not 
of the divine but of the human will. 

* The divine BovAy is mentioned in connection with the doctrine of the 4ya0év 
by the following Platonists : [Puutanca], De fato, 9, 573 BC; Nemestus, De nat. 
hom., Micne, P. G., XL, 796 A (cf. Scorr-Fercuson, Hermetica, IV, Introd., p. xx, 1). 
Max. Tya., XXXVIII, 6 ¢.; Finw. Matern., Math., V, praef. 3 (vol. I, p. 280, 17); 
Juan, Orat., IV, 149d. Cf. also Asclepius, 20, p. 56, 9 and 26, p. 64, 15, 
ed. Thomas ; Corp. Herm., X, a (see Tuziten, Gnomon, 1934, 496). The doctrine 
of the Good serves Plotinus as basis for the explanation of the divine Will as the 
Fae abundance of his beneficience. Cf. Enn., VI, 8, 13; followed by Proct., 
ee I, 391, 18; 389, 20 f.; Th. Pl., V,17 init. Plotinus’ doctrine should 

compared with that of the Gnostic Basilides (ap. Hippotyr., Ref., VII, 21, 9 f.). 
. The Stoies, in their interpretation of the Divine Will as Fate (Se. V. F., II, 
NO. 932-933 ; 937; K. Reinnannr, Poseidonios, 449 ; Inew, Kosmos und Sympathie, 
795), appeal to Iliad, I, 5. 

. ae ich. n,n. 49, 10. Instrument of the Divine Intellect : ch. u, 

" "9: 7. ‘*Likeminded’’ faculties of the ‘Father’ : ch. 1, n. 50. 
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set themselves to connect the Middle-Platonic opinion as to the tran 
cendence of the Supreme Being with the dogma of the absolute effica 
of His personality. This synthesis of the metaphysical with the heno. 
theistic principle brought about that multiplicity of potencies : 


; ; ’ which 
function now as instruments of the divine omnipotence, now a 


S Tepre. 
sentatives of his supermundan exaltation, and which accordingly i 


on, now the character of ministering powers, now that of particular 
faculties. Qn the basis of similar religious and philosophical presup. 
positions had Philo likewise developed his doctrine of the divine 
potencies. which are intended, on the one hand, to enable the finite 
to participate in divinity, on the other, to relieve the divinity of all 
contact with the world. 


6. The Power of God.—The Platonic foundation of the Chaldean 
teaching concerning the hypostases appears more significantly in their 
views on the divine ‘‘Power’’. This ‘‘Power’’ is the sum of the poten- 
tialities of the Supreme Being, the substance and medium of His acti- 
vity, and—since His energy acts immediately only upon the intelligible 
world—the designation of the totality of that world. The parts of that 
totality, the ideas, receive, by reason of the source of their substance, 
the name ‘-Powers”’ ”'. 

The historic assignations of this teaching concerning the divine Power 
can be seen from the polemic. of the Chaldeans against other opinions 
as to its nature. They emphasize, on the one hand, that the ‘Father’ 
has, indeed, ‘‘withdrawn’’ Himself from all direct activity, *‘but He 
does not enclose His Fire within His Power’ 72, i. e. He witholds 
within His transcendence only His existence, not His efficacity. On 
the other hand, they explain that ‘the first transcendent Fire’’ (0. ¢. 
the ‘Father’’) ‘encloses his Power in matter not by acting, but by 
thinking’’ “*; ¢. e. He enters into matter not immediately but hy the 
mediation of His Second Intellect which forms the world. The opinion 
contested in the second oracular fragment is that of the Stoics, who 
supposed the original divine power (the ‘‘noetic fire’) to permeate 


” See ch. n,n. 46, 47, 252.—” See ch. n,n. 45.—” See ch. 1, n. 18h. , 
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Against their view is directed also the explanation, found 
Chaldean Oracle, that God is ‘‘all, but noetically’’ >. With 
. vijar words does Philo likewise—when applying the anti-Stoic argu- 
3 ts of contemporary Platonists to the notion of a direct commingling 
we divine with matter—object : the divine employs rather, in the 
formation of the world, certain ‘‘bodiless powers of which the proper 
name is ideas’’ *. Philo, in this passage, platonizes, as has often 
heen remarked already”, the Stoic concept of the immanent power 
of the divine within the world, and his platonizing is accomplished 
by the identification of this power with the transcendent ideas. 
A similar modification is also the basis of the Chaldean view of the 


matter 7" 


power of God. 

As the second fragment of the Oracle ruled out the Stoic doctrine of 
substantial immanence, so the first disassociates itself from the theory 
of an absolute transcendence of the Supreme God. The representatives 
of this view were the Peripatetics who exalted the divinity, sunk in bles- 
sed self-contemplation, above all participation in the world *. Simi- 
lar repudiation of both the Stoie and Peripatetic doctrines, in the 
definition of the supreme Being, was undertaken by ‘certain Platonists’’ 
whom Porphyry cites. They defined the ‘first God’ as one ‘‘who 


™ Zeuen, III, 1, 146 f. Cf. Pruranca, Def. orac., 29, 426 BC : ‘The gods 
should neither be represented as queen-bees who never fly forth [so they are 
by the Peripatetics, sec n. 78] nor put on sentry go by being shut up in matter 
(ovyxAeloavtas 7H ty)..., as they are by the Stoics”” (St. V. Fr., II, 1055). 
Similarly 1ew, Ad princ. inerudit.,5,781 F : ob yao... tov Szdv ev oly... dwap- 
nee dvanentypévoy; Zeer, III, 2, 185, 3. 
«Mavt* dT yap, ddA voytas». Cf. ch. u, n. 55. The restriction serves 
'o exclude Stoic pantheism. 
Pano, Leg. spec., I, 329 (quoted by Know, 13, 2). Cf. Zetiea, III, 2, 
OL 6; 4:0, 4. Ponpu., Antr., 7, p- 60, 23 f. also designates the world- 
ming Ideas as dépator duvdpers : see n. 136. 
en M. Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der griechischen Philosophie (1879), 245. 
te si, 2, 185, 3; 407 ‘f. Bnénten, Les idées philosophiques et religieuses de 
Alerandrie, 157. ae 
See n. 74. Cf. also Mant. Car., VII, 731 concerning the First Being called 
Y Aristotle ‘cupido (see n. 153), siquidem-in se proprios detorquet ardores’’. 
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neither is existent within anything nor bound within himself” 79, Py 
phyry’s immediate source was, as will be shown in the appendix, the 
work of the Neoplatonist Origen (the teacher of Longinus who = 
Porphyry’s first master) ‘‘concerning the Daemons’. From all this 
it appears that, in the dogmatic formulas of the Chaldean Oracles above 
quoted there is reflected the actual controversy from which developed 
the ‘‘dynamic’’ concept of God found by the Neoplatonists. 

From the double negative limitation in the definitions of the Oracles 
it is possible to arrive at the explanation of the purpose behind the 
development of the Chaldean doctrine of the divine Power : this 
doctrine is intended to constitute a compromise between an utterly 
sublimated concept of the divine principle, and the consciousness of 
a universe vaded by divine Powers. The Power is, indeed, as the 
unity of the divine nature demands, identical with the Supreme God, 
but is nevertheless. for the purpose of fulfilling its particular task, 
separated from Him. The Primal Being can restrain Himself within 
His transcendence only by means of making His Power the organ of all 
energies which work upon the world. Thereby the supracelestial world 
is transformed to the sum of spiritual substances endowed with divine 
energy. The necessity of this redefinition of the intelligible world fol- 
lowed from the reinterpretation of the ideas, which, formerly, the 
thoughts of God, now become His active Powers. This new teaching 
about the divinity as the whole of Power, and the Ideas as the partial 
Powers thereof, appears in the philosophical literature which has came 
down to us, for the first time in Philo. It is represented by him as 
synthesis of the Stoic view of the power immanent in the world, and 
of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas®!. The polemic exclusions of the 
Oracles suggest a similar relationship. Plotinus, too, concedes power 
as the proceeding effect of the transcendent God *. The teaching of 


™ Ponpn., Abst., If, 37, p. 166, 3 : 6 wév wpdros Seds... obre Ev vi"! ow 
‘ovr’ évdedepevos els autor. 

* See Excursus XI. 

" Seen. 77- (Cf. also Numenus, p. 89, 3 f. 

" Zeusn, Il, 2, 476 f., 548 f. Cf. in particular Enn., VI, 4, 3° (quoted 
by Zetuen, 554, 1) avrd (rd év) 29° éavrod civar (cf. «d warp davtdy pwarey Ys 
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Chaldeans, therefore, represents a phase of the development of 
the hilosophy of the Platonic school between Philo and Plotinus, and 
ss the well-known agreement of these two authors as the result 
chee common dependence on a ‘‘dynamic’’ Platonism. 


a. The origin of the Chaldaean doctrine of emanations.—The Chaldean 
doctrine concerning God’s emanations stands in direct relations to their 
view of His Power. .The Oracles represent the entities of the intelli- 
gible world as potencies which proceed from the Primal Being **. This 
process is described by comparisons with sensible events—compari- 
sons drawing on various fields of experience. Most frequently appears 
u) the metaphor of flowing : from the Paternal Intellect flows forth 
the primary source of the Ideas; from these, the Forms ; from the Cos- 
mic Soul her enlivening substance *. To this type of metaphors—-ema- 
native in the exact sense of the word—belongs also the figure of mixing. 
The First Intellect mixes in all things Eros and in the. ‘‘Connectives’’ 
his own power; the ‘‘Father’’ mixes the Pneuma from a triad of psy- 
chical essences *. In second place 5) follow the metaphors of procre- 
ation. Power is called ‘‘mother’’ or ‘‘maternal womb’’, inasmuch as 
the ‘Father’’ procreates therein His thoughts. The Paternal (First) 
Intellect ‘‘suckles’’ the Second Intellect which ‘becomes pregnant’’ 
with the universe; or Aion resembles a monad which ‘‘procreates’’ a 
dyad , In connection with the metaphors of procreation occurs also 
the figure of sowing. ‘In the womb of this Triad (the substances of 
the soul) are all things sown’ ®?. A third group c) is constituted by 
the inetaphors taken from the life of plants. The First Intellect ‘‘seeds’’ 


e—_—_——— 


ae 95); duvdpers 3¢ dm’ abrod, ifvat éwi wavtz, xai oitws (i. e. in the sense 
ae ag not of a substantial immanence) avr) (sc. 10 év) wavtzyo% Aé) eaOat 
nes : » VI, 9,5 concerning the nature of the One as dtrauw yevvacay ta 

@ névoucay dy éauty. 

Q See ch. u, n. 53. 

See ch. un, n. 58, 59, 61, 62, 64, 65, 69, 83. 

f See ch. 1, n. 239-935, 246; m,n. 8. 

a See ch, u, n. 58, 59, 86, 177, v. 1, 186. 

See ch. i, n. 8, 
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the lightning-like ideas, the ‘‘symbols’’ and Eros ®. The subs 


ta 
of this Intellect is called a ‘‘fiery flower’’ which is ‘*plucked”’ by ce 
the ideas and the human soul **. A fourth and last group d) is esate 
'e 


tuted by the metaphors of fire and light which are frequently inter 
mingled with those of the three other groups. Thus the Ideas ce 
described as lightnings which ‘leap forth’’ from the First Intellect 
‘‘leap into’’ the spheres, plough ‘fiery furrows’ ete. ”. 

This brief survey shows first of all that the Chaldeans know of ho 
doctrine of a ladder of emanations. The characteristic of such a doc. 
trine is lacking, viz. -: a consistent theory as to the fixed sequence of 
the potencies which proceed as a series of steps from the divine prin- 
ciple. The reason of this lack is to be sought, as we have shown before, 
in the fluctuating state of the Middle-Platonic theories (on which the 
Chaldeans are dependent) as to the sequence of the noetic hypostases, 
On the other hand it is withal clear that the Chaldean metaphors des- 
cribing the emanation are no mere figures of speech. In a few cases, 
truly, it can be recognized that the figurative representation is arti- 
ficial ; so in the Oracular verse : ‘‘The Father does not make fear flow 
in, but pours forth trust’’®'. lowever, this example and others like 
it prove only that the Chaldeans employed a certain concept of emana- 
tion in a stylistic device which they sometimes overworked °?. We have 
therefore in our judgment of the Chaldean doctrine of emanations to 
distinguish between a metaphysical principle of their philosophy, and 
the stylistic hypertrophy of this principle. 

The fondness of the authors of the Oracles for this sort of metaphors 
is understandable for three reasons, of which the first two are of formal 
nature, while the third touches on the general character of the Chaldean 
theology. First and foremost, the obligation to represent their theo- 


"' See ch. m, n. 265, 232; m,n. 55. 

* See ch. m, n. 138, 177; 11, n. 84. 

* See ch. 1, n. 300, 209, 245, 246, a60. 

** See ch. n, n. 295. ; 

* Cf. the expression avOos xapwav (ch. mt, n. 84) and the verse doTéptov @P°” 
mépevpa od0ev yap otx edoxevOn (ch. Iv, n. gg, Vv. 6). 
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“és figuratively was laid upon the Chaldeans by the stylistic laws of 
literary genre on which they modelled their poetic productions. 
oe metaphysical Oracles imitate the style of the didactic philoso- 
Sent oems, which favour the individualization of abstract concepts °°. 
sen illustration. of these views moreover the above-mentioned meta- 
hors were @ peculiarly well-adapted means™. Beside this, the Chal- 
deans in choosing this method of expression had in mind their claim 
Ki inspiration ; the mythical form of speech was the speech of the gods, 
‘n whose names the theurgists proclaimed their teaching. A third 
motive can be recognized by means of comparison with other contem- 
porary religious systems. At that time the mythical account passed 
—as is shown, above all, by the Gnostics and the Hermetics—-as the 
form of expression adequate for all true theologies. This axiom cer- 
tainly resulted, in many cases, in a conscious translation of specula- 
tive theories into realistic events, but nevertheless is not therefore to 
be understood as a mere stylistic device ; it was, in fact, the consequence 
of an immediate mythical apperception of the divine energy. The reli- 
gious experience of these theologians shaped for itself a special form of 
expression, in which idea and picture blend in a peculiar unity of 
thought *. They not only take over the philosophic myths of Plato 
(especially of the Timaeus) in the images of which, so manifold in 
their connotutions, they recognized the symbols of their own views : 
but they also penetrated the substance of Plato’s teaching with their 
spirit. The reawakening of the mythical consciousness is perhaps 
to be considered as the most powerful cause of the inner transform- 
ation of the Platonic Ideas from static concepts into ‘‘flowing’’ 
‘ See Excursus III. The classic example of the mythical reworking of philo- 

oe ar thoughts is the didactic poem of Lucretius. 
The most significant example is provided by the Oracle on the world-forming 


ideas (quoted ch. i, n. 177). (Cf. also the second fragment on Eros (quoted 

ch. n,n. 933). 

a Cf. Chr. F. Baur, Die christliche Gnosis (Tuebingen, 1835), 231 f., who, 
ever, under the influence of Creuzer, does not distinguish between true myth 

and the symbolism of the Gnostics ; p. 23g is clearer, but there too it is not sufli- 

“tently emphasized that this mythical symbolism is intentional. 
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energies *. The interest. in the thinking God (metaphysics) is re 
by that in the spiritual fullness of the hidden life of the transcende 
(theosophy). The divine existence itself becomes the myth of an eternal 
interplay of Powers in which the dynamic of the structure of the Uni. 
verse is reflected. This divine existence unfolds itself in a pluralit 
of potencies which to the analytic thought of the symbolists constantly 
provided new aspects for fresh concretization. Under the influence of 
this tendency the Chaldeans presented their metaphysical conclusions 
not in abstract concepts but in sensible vividness. That they there. 
by attached themselves not to the Gnostics but to Platonic predeces. 
sors is clearly shown, when the four types of emanative metaphors, 
distinguished above, are studied with respect to their general appli- 
cations and their sources. 


Placeg 
nt Gog 


a) The image of flowing forth as representation of the way noetic enti- 
ties come into being is known both to Philo and to Plotinus, the two 
chief representatives among the Platonists, of the doctrine of emana- 
tions. The first uses the metaphor without proviso %’, while the second 
expressly repudiates the associated notion of a quantitative emanation *— 
a limitation which the Chaldeans accomplish in the form of their rele- 
rence to the Supreme Being as ‘‘indivisible’ ®. A second limitation 
of Plotinus concerns the cause of the emanative process : he will have 
it instituted neither by an intellectual nor by a volitional act of the Pri- 
mal Being, on the contrary it follows of itself by reason of the efficacity 
jatent in his nature '. In this point the three systems differ. Philo 


** As against both the phantastic hypothesis of Darmesteter that the Avestic 
doctrine of the Amesha Spentas is dependent on Philo’s of the Divine Powers, 
and the reverse hypothesis, which is represented especially by J. Pascaer, 
) Pacidnn) 836s (1931) and E. R. Goovexoven, By Light, Light (New Haven, 
1935), it is still worth-while to compare what was said by Baur, Christliche 
Gnosis, 71 1. 

°7 Cf. Zetren, IIT, 2, 414, A. 

* Zeer, IIT, 2, 551 f.; Dopns, 214 f. 

* See ch. 1, n. 56. 

‘00 Zeiten, III, a, 561. 
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Chaldeans make no difficulty of admitting the volitional action 
af the Supreme God. Their Senate ead of His nae ae 
allowed them to comprehend is efficacity only as a spontaneous ac 
of an omnipotent personality. They could also appeal for justification 

heir yoluntaristic construction to that given in the account contained 
of eee Timaeus, which furnished the literary model of their cosmo- 
be ,, They thought sufficiently to ‘satisfy the demands of transcen- 
O eeliation in that they substituted the Supreme Intelligence as agent 
of the divine efficacity. However, inasmuch as they made the Supreme 
Intelligence the practical ruler of the world, they allowed the religious 
dogma of the creative freedom of God to be equated with the metaphy- 
gical axiom of the rationality of His rule of the world. Consequently 
the factual division between the Plotinian and the Chaldean explana- 
tion of the dynamic of the emanative process is considerably diminished. 
For if Plotinus refers the efficacity of the Primal Being to mere natural 
necessity, and the Chaldeans to the ‘‘Intellect’’ of His ‘‘Power’’, it 
follows that the correction of Plotinus—who could have allowed the 
efficients named by the Chaldeans to pass as natural modes of the Sup- 
reme Being—is reduced to the conceptual firmness with which the lat- 
ter carried through the abstraction of the transcendental aspect of the 
divinity. His radical denial of any action of the Primal Being brought 
him, as is often emphasized '', into contradiction with the notion, 
which he advocated with equal firmness, of God's creative efficacity. 
There is no need here to enter further into the dialectical subtleties 
with which he attempted to eliminate the discrepancy which was implicit 
In this system '?, The fact that he did not wholly give up the de- 
scription in terms of emanations, although this only increased the difhi- 
culty, proves that his metaphysical system could neither fully throw 
ot nor fully assimilate the mythical conception of an active Primal 
Being. This emanative element was, however, as the Oracles prove, 
4 integral component of the Platonism to which Plotinus attached 
himself. So the discrepancy remarked above: explains itself by reason 


and the 


— 


vot Zeiten, If, 2, 549 f—'* Zeer, Ill, 2, 533 f. 
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of his attachment to the doctrines of his Platonic predecessors wh 
mythical concept of God did not permit him to develop with ahaa 


consistency his concept of the transcendental character of the Prin 
Being. nal 


Se 


6) The second type of the Chaldean description of emanation, the 
metaphors of procreation, are found in similar application as well is 
the writings of Plotinus as in those of Philo and the Hermetics in 
As the Oracles explain that the Paternal Intellect ‘‘suckles”’ by means 
of his Power the Second Intellect and this last becomes “‘pregnant” 
with the universe '®, so also does Philo term the Logos, (the totality 
of the intelligible world) ‘‘the first-born son of God’’ who ‘becomes 
pregnant” with the ‘‘divine lights’’ (the Ideas) '°; and he once ven- 
tures to call the ‘‘Understanding’’ (¢a:o7yun) of the Creator ‘*Mother 
of all things born’’, inasmuch as the Creator ‘‘sowed’’ in her his world- 
forming Ideas from which ‘‘Understanding’’ bore the only begotten 
and beloved son, this world’? '’. Numenius agrees with the Chaldeans 
in the distinction of three ‘‘generations’’; he calls the First God (wiz. 
First Intellect) ‘‘grandfather’’, the Second Intellect, which formed the 
world, ‘‘son’’, and the sensible world ‘‘grandson’’'*, Plutarch, also, 
shows the Platonic character of this genealogical form of description. 
‘Plato’, he explains, ‘‘called the eternal God ‘Father and maker of 


' For Plotinus cf. e. g. Enn., V, 1, 7. In accordance with him, Macrosius, 
Somn.: Scip., 1, 14, 6 (following an outline—which reached him through Por- 
phyry—of the Plotinian doctrine of the three noetic hypostases) ‘‘Deus (prima 
causa)... superabundanli maiestatis fecunditate de se mentem creavit’’. On 
Philo see n. 105-106. On the Hermetics sce n. 109-110. 

* See ch. m,n. 186. , 

Tos Pato, Leg. all., Il], 104 : tov éyxvpova Selwv Garay Adyov. With this cf. 
De fuga, 51, where Wisdom is called bisexual daughter of God, and de fuga, 109 f.. 
where God and Wisdom are made father and mother of the Logos. On the Logos 
as sum of the mundus intelligibilis cf. M. Heinze, Lehre vom Logos, 219 If. ; Zee» 
Il, 2, 419, 1.- 

'© Puito, De ebriet., 30; cf. quod deter., 54 and Leg. all., II, 49; J. Kroll, 
Lehren des Hermes, 136, 157. See below, n. 112. 

‘07 Cf. Numenius, p. 88, 18 ff. ‘ 
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d and of all things which have come into being’, not, indeed, 
d, but in that God, through another power, begot a fertile begin- 
by r? matter’ !°. From similar circles, finally, springs also the 
doctrine of the bisexual divine Father, containing in Himself 
te and Light and representing the Supreme Intellect who, by means 
- ‘i Will or of the Logos, ‘‘bore another, demiurgic Intellect” !° 
: d ae alone all things, full of the fertility of both sexes ; ever becomes 
o nant to His Will and ever gives birth to that which He wills to 
ve 10, The five authors cited base their genealogical represen- 
tation on the Platonic description of the Supreme God as ‘‘Maker and 
Father of all’’'!'. By taking this mythical formula literally they lend 
the Supreme Being the character of a personality capable of procreation, 
and activate His immanent energy in a theogonic efficacy. The Power 
of the Primal’ Being becomes an independent entity and is made the 
maternal womb of His procreative Will; He Himself, however, becomes 
the head of a noetic family of which the composition varies according 
to the various metaphysical principles underlying it !!?. 


the worl 


ning 
Hermetic 


* Prurancn, Quaest. Conv., VIII, 1, c. 3, 4 (718 B) explains that Plato calls 
the eternal God watépa xal wonpriy rod te xdopou xai tev adAwy yerontav 
(cf. Tim., 28 ¢, 3, quoted n. 25), od 3:4 omdppatos Simeu yevoudvan, ZAAy be 
duvduer tod Seod mH GAy yorimov Zpyiv... evrexdvtos {this ‘*power’’ js the good 
World-Soul ; see n. 151). 

'* Poimandres,-g : 6 32 vois 6 Seds (called before carjp and substituted, in 
His active aspect, by fovdy Seov; cf. ibid., 7-8) dppevdbyAus dv, Sw) xai Pas 
VEdpyon, dmexinoey Aiyw Erepov voiv Sypsovpyov. Cf. J. Know, Lehren des 
Hermes, 60. 

“* Asclepius, 20, p. 56, 6, Thomas : ‘Hie ergo solus ut omnia, utraque sexus 
fecunditate plenissimus, semper voluntalis praegnans suae parit semper, quid- 
quid voluerit procreare””. 

‘ - Paro, Tim., 28 ¢, 3 (quoted n. 25); cf.37¢,7:6 yevvyoas aatyp ;34b, 9 : 
tila hia, 5:8 r68e 70 way yevryjoas. See also Piutancn, Quaest. Conv., 
aes 4 ff. (1001 B) : God is not only awommrys, but also the begetting aaryp 
ss Bavrwv. See J. Know, op. cit., 157. 
§  E. Nonpen, Die Geburt des Kindes, 98, following Rertzenstein, Poimandres, 
ny ‘ explains the agreement between Pano, De ebriet., 30 (quoted n. 106) 
Lurancu, De Iside, c. 53-54, by the common dependence of the two authors 
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The Chaldeans do not merely set up a feminine power beside th 
Primal Being, but speak of this itself as a bisexual entity : “Thou a 
the Father, thou the Mother’s radiant form, thou the children’s 


t 
Ideas) tender flower’’''?. Both concepts, that of the pairing ae . 
as well as that of the division of the highest principle into two fish 


belong to the traditional material of Gnostic mythology '”. There the 
feminine primal power appears in the most various forms; sometimes 
as a mother goddess whose derivation from Oriental nature-cults can 
still be recognized ''5, sometimes as the noetic hypostasis of the creative 
faculties of the Supreme Being''*. In several Gnostic systems she ig 
termed ‘‘Power’’ of the Primal Being; and in that of some Valentinians 
as His ‘‘Thought” who, assisted by His ‘‘Will’’, gives birth to the 
‘‘First-born Intellect’? and to ‘‘Truth’’''’. The last named version 
furnishes a further parallel. to the Chaldean doctrine of the Supreme 
Intellect who, with the help of His Will, emanated the Ideas. On the 
other hand it may be remembered that the concept of the bisexual nature 


on a Graeco-Egyptian mysticism. This, as far as it concerns the locality, should 
he accepted (cf. Wirt, 29 f. on the spread of Middle Platonism in Alexandria). 
However, it must be emphasized that the mythical elements in the doctrines of 
the authors in question can hardly be traced back to a specific Egyptian theosophy. 
This possibility is finally excluded by the addition of the Chaldeans to this group. 
Moreover, Plutarch (or his source) interprets the Isis-Osiris myth more Platonico, 
as other representatives of the Platonic school (e. g. Celsus ; see n. 260 and 265) 
do with other non-Greek myths. Their interpretations are speculative exegeses 
without traditional bases. Cf. A. D. Nock, Gnomon, 1937, 156 f., with whose 
criticism of Pascher and Goodenough (who carry further the hypothesis of Reil- 
zenstein-Norden) I agree. 

"3 As the Chaldeans call the First Intellect wpeoSvyevrjs (see ch.1,n. 26, v. 16); 
so Numenius calls him wpeo€trepos (see n. 25) and Philo the Logos wpeoStrepos 
(sec Zessen, III, 2, 421, 5). : 

" Chr. F. Baur, Christliche Gnosis, 231 ; W. Bousser, Hauptprobleme der Gnosts 
ch. on. 

''S Bousset, indeed, goes too far in his derivation of the feminine hypostasis 
from Oriental nature-cults. 

“« Thus the Barbelo-gnostics call the ‘‘Barbelo’’ ‘‘Power’’ of the unseen God 
(Bousset, 60) and the Sethites call the ‘Higher Power’’ ‘*Mother’’ (Bousser, 1 6). 

"7 See n. 62. 
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preme God was a famous doctrine of the Orphics, which found 

nce both in Stoic and in later Platonic theology ''®. It seems 
acre Orphic formula ‘‘Zeus is male, Zeus is female’ had exercised 
. S influence on the external form of the last-quoted citation from 
OT cies 19. It must be, however, emphasized that the thought 
se stems from the theosophical milieu, to which the Platonists named 
on and from which the Western Gnostics as well as the Hermetics 
owed many of their metaphysical formulae ‘°. 


of the 8U 


borr 

c) The metaphors taken from the life of Plants belong to another 
class of realistic representations. The figure of ‘‘seeding’’, one of the 
most common metaphors for the activity of the creator of the world !?', 
again presupposes a personalistic concept of God. Otherwise to be 
explained is the designation of the substance of the First Intellect as 
“fiery flowers’’ which are ‘‘plucked’’ by the noetic beings to him subor- 
dinate. This metaphor is basic both to the comparison, used also by 
Valentinus, of the Primal Being with a tree and of the entities which 
proceed from him with fruit, as well as to ‘Philo’s allegory of the Manna 
explained by him as the symbol of the divine Logos '”?. This vegetable 


"" See Kean, Orph. Fragm., 214, p. g3 and 168, p. 201 ff. Porphyry, 
Tiberianus and Synesius, who quote the Orphic verses, are Platonists. 

"" Nonven, Agnostos Theos, 299, 1; Cuement At., Strom., V, 14, 126, 9 com- 
pares the pytpondtwp of the Orphics with the ovévyos Seos of the Gnostics. 

‘® One should carefully distinguish this doctrine from that of the Pythagoreans 
concerning the bisexual monad (Zeuien, II, 2, 130, 4), for here the feminine 
principle does not mean the primal formative power, but matter: J. Knoxt, Lehren 
des Hermes, 59 f., in'his survey of the concept of the bisexuality of the First Prin- 
ciple, has not sufficiently distinguished the two concepts. So again p. 128 f., 
where he confuses the percept of the Primal feminine Power with the Platonic 
*omparison of matter to the maternal womb (Tim., hg ab). 

a Prurancu, Quaest. Plat., II, 1,6, 1001 B. Numentus, p. 139, 7; ef. J. Know, 

; ren des H. es, 3a. Philo (cf. Leisegang’s tnder s. v. omelgeo and yerrdw) 

: ‘nuently describes with this metaphor the doctrine of the oweppatimds Adyos. 
Valentinus ap. Hirpourr., Ref., VI, 37,7 : éx 32 Pubod (see n. 316) xapmods 

i ef. Zetten, Il, 2, p. 489, 4. Plotinus compares the Primal Being 

ve i root, the derivation with a plant, in order ‘‘to make clear the immanence 
's relationship” : Zeuier, III, 2, 551. 
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symbolism recommended itself to the Chaldeans not only b 

transformed the notion of the participation of the lower in hte it 
into the dynamic image of a seizure, but also because it cae hi er 
expression to the concept of the divine powers as Noetic ot tai 
As opposed to this, the picture of the blossom of the Intellesr 
taken strictly excludes that of the fruit) derives from the : (nhc 
of fire, for’ ‘‘flower of fire’’ designates in Greek the finest olism 
of a flame ™, athe 


d) The last and most important group of metaphors for ‘emanatiy 

is constituted by those taken from the appearances of light and flame iN 
They stand, as will be more fully explained below, in close relationshi, 
to the Platonistic metaphysics of light '%. The Chaldeans give a 
figures associated with this a peculiar application of their own, In the 
centre of their imagery there stands, not, as in that of the Platonists, 
the sun-which beams on all alike, but the primal fire, which divides 
itself into flashes of lightning. This type of symbolism is chosen deli- 
berately. It is intended to present the effects proceeding from the 
Primal Being both as parts of a whole and as energies of a primal power. 
It follows that here also the doctrine that the Ideas are Powers of God 
is basic. Consequently we must consider the Chaldean symbolism 
of lightning as a deliberate modification of the Platonic symbolism of 
Light !°6. 

Herewith the inquiry concerning the nature and source of the Chal- 
dean doctrine of emanations is concluded. It has shown that the 
Chaldeans stand in the closest relation to a special form of Middle Pla- 
tonism of which the influence is reflected with varying intensity also 
in the writings of Philo, Numenius and Plotinus as well as those of the 


> See ch. un, n. 384. -sccal 

‘4 An abundant documentation on light-symbolism is. collected, if not critical 
examined, in J. P. Werren’s Phos, Uppsala, 1915. 2 

18 See ch. vi, n. 104 f. Notice that in the Chaldean Oracles o¥p and a 
are frequently interchanged ; cf. e. g. the fragments quoted ch. i, 2. hob 8 
ch. m,n. 114. 

16 See ch. vil, n. 109. 
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e Gnostic Valentinus. This conclusion will admit 
ermet cision iD what follows. We progress towards this goal, 

of further ah determination of the Platonic models of the Chaldeans, 

the more a to the doctrine of the latter concerning Eros. 

as we turn 


8 and of th 


and the «Connectives’’.—Eros is represented in the Chaldean 
taneously generated by the Paternal Intellect, and as 
ts of the universe in their constant harmony and the 
petual circuit. He accomplishes this effect by means 
hich he communicates his peculiar character and which 


9 127 


g. Bros 
(racles a8 Spor 
holding the par 
atars in their per 
of the Ideas, to W : 
thereby receive the name ‘connectives 
This view of Eros as the ‘‘Chain of the Universe can, again, be 
traced back to the tradition of Middle Platonism. In Plato’s writings 
the thought of the harmonious connection (cvvdeouds) of the parts 
of creation is mentioned only with reference to the axiom of the four 
elements '*, but the Stoic Posidonius elevated it to the principle of 
his monistic explanation of the world, and exercised with this doctrine 
‘a powerful influence on the succeeding Platonists'*. They usurped 
the thought concerning cosmic sympathy, by placing in the noetic sphere 
the source of the primal power which permeates the universe. As dog- 
matic point of departure they used the sentence of the Timaeus concerning 
the harmonious order into which the demiurge brought matter which 
before moved irregularly. They explained this ‘‘order’’ as an inner 
connection of the parts of the cosmos which were formed and guided 
by the Ideas "9. In this Platonic reinterpretation the Stoic doctrine of 


oe 


137 
See ch. m, sect, 10-11. 


és Puato, Tim., 31 b-c, 32 b-c. The remark in Ptato, Phaedo, 99 ¢, 5 about 
nt aig and the necessary which connects and holds together the parts of the 
a §, can hardly have been the point of departure of the Middle Platonic doctrine 

owwderuds. 


he Cf. also Gorgias, 507 ¢, 6 f. 


und § » Jancen, Nemesius von Emesa, ch. uw : Syndesmos. K. Retnnanvt, Kosmos 
Is ympathie, passim. 


‘ Piato, Tim., 30 4,3 
MeTisato eldeai r_ nai dp 
That these three’ 


veils ta&w... Hyayev dx tis dvabias; 53 6,4 : deoxy- 
pois; 69 b, 5 : dvadoya xai cuppuetpa (see ALBIN., 169, 
passages, together with Tim., 31 6-39 ¢ (see n. 128) 
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the cohesion of the cosmos is first found in the writings of Philo 131 
calls the Ideas ‘‘invisible powers’’ which ‘hold together’’ the 
‘‘with unbreakable chains, in order that which has been bound to 

beautifully should not be loosed’’ '. The Philonic Logos, eee 
the‘sum and source of these connective powers, is, like the Eos vt 


* He 
UNiver, 


formed the point of departure of the Middle Platonic theory of ouvdeonis, is proved 
apart from Philo and Numenius (see n. 151), by Porphyry ap. Proc... Tim L 
366, 16 f., and above all by the common relationship of Philo and Porph; ’ 
to the Platonic doctrine of the Good. m 

13 That the Platonists of the 1st century developed their concept of cosmic sym- 
pathy in opposition to the Stoic axiom of immanence can be seen from the account 
given by Philo, who contrasts it with the doctrine of the divinization of the world 
(a mixtum compositum of Stoic physics and astrology; see Brémen, Les idées philo- 
sophiques... de Philon, 169 f.; Reinnanpt, Kosmos und Sympathie, 52, 2; 199, a), 
which he calls ‘‘Chaldean”’ ; see I. Heinemann, Philons griechische und Jidische Bildung 
(Breslau, 1939), p. 55, 2. Cf. also Proct., Parm., 888, 5 f.; 889, o4f; 
M. Hetnze, Die Lehre vom Logos, 124. 

Antiochus of Ascalon (ds rv Ztodv petiyaye eis tv Anadnuiav : Sext., Pyrrh., 
I, 2, 5) as the initiator of this doctrine had been plausible, even had it not been 
alluded to in the summary from his system preserved in Cicero, Acad. post., I, a4 : 
‘‘neque enim materiam ipsam cohaerere potuisse, si nulla vi contineretur’’. In 
characterizing this vis Cicero uses the Stoic concept of causa efficiens, which is iden- 
tified by Philo with the Logos and by the Platonists with the Nous containing 
the Ideas viz. Logoi. In this instance, the Alexandrian Eudorus, the disciple of 
Antiochus, can have been the medium through'which Philo Judaeus learned the 
doctrine. On the Eudorus hypothesis see Tueier, Vorbereitung des Neuplatontsmus, 
39 f. Wirr, 25, deals at length with Eudorus, but does not mention Philo 
Judaeus. 

1 Pao, Migr. Abr., 181 (in polemic against the Stoic concept of sympathy) i 
ouvéyeoOat pév tode Td way dopatots duvduect, as... & dnpiovpyds amérewwe 709 
un dveOfva: ta Sebdvra uzrds (cf. Prato, Tim., 41 b, 1: 1d... “Aas éppoo84) 
mpouybotpevos: Seopoi yap ai dSuvapers tou wavtds appyxtor. In the same connection 
he calls this demiurgic power dyaétys ; seen. 146. As to the identity of these 
‘sinvisible powers’’ with the Ideas see n. 76 and Zeuten, III, 2, P- she fs 
Authority may have been found in Puro, Soph., 2h7 e, 3 : 44 Ovta... ov = 
Edo tt Any Stvapis (see Zetzer, II, 1‘, p. 689, 3) and Rep., 477 ¢,1: ase 
Suvdpers yévos tt dvtwy. Protinus, IV, 8, 3 also calls the particular Ideas 1964 


duvdpess; see n. 136. 
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deans, the guarantee of the eternity of creation *. The Chal- 
the Chal ee is therefore no other than a personification of the 
dean int of the intelligible world 14, which is composed of the ideal 


ng the cosmos together '. 
lo attaches fis doctrine of the cosmic sympathy to a famous pas- 
see the Timaeus (41 ab), in which the demiurge addresses himself 
be created gods by calling them ‘sbound together beautifully”’ by 
to the <Will”’ and therefore His ‘‘indissoluble works’’, and 


the chain of His oe : , - 
horts them, to ‘imitate’ His own ‘‘power’’ in their creative activity. 
ex ’ 


sree 

1” The view that the Logos is the bond which holds the parts of the world 
together and preserves them from dissolution, is frequently set out by Philo ; 
Hesze, op. cit., 236; Zeer, III, 2, 495, 7-8. Cf. Pao, Plant., 9 ; Fuga, 112; 
Quis rer. div., a3 and 188; ibid., 246 there is found, instead of the Logos, the 
Divine Will (according to Prato, Tim., 41 b, 4; see n. 66), and Vit. Mos., II, 132 
the divine Goodness; cf. Porpayay, ap. Proct., Tim., I, 382, 12 f. concerning 
the dyaoed3)s BovAnors and yévipos 3uvauis of the demiurge. 

4 On the voysa.xdAAy see the Oracle quoted ch. m, n. 55; Puro, Opif. mund., 
71, and the passages from Plotinus quoted by Zeuen, III, 2, p.587,1. Cf. also 
Proct., Tim., II, 13, 19 : 6 pév deopds (Prato, Tim., 31 ¢; cf. n. 128) os cixdve 
wapexdpevos éautdy tis évwcews tHs Selas wapadauCavetat nal THs: xowwvias 
tév duvdpewy, ... TO... ‘xaAdos’ ws évotroldy éxov nai ouvdctixyy otolav te 
xal Sivan dvaPaivera:. Ipem, Parm., gog, 12 ff. In Tim., II, 53, 25 f. (ad 
Tim., 32 ¢, 2), he explains, that the @rAla rod wavrds (i.e. the ovydeopds) is main- 
taihed (1) by the ‘analogy’? which connects the four elements (see n. 128); 
Series who is the source of ‘‘sympathy’’; (3) by Psyche who gives the 
me ce Life 7 (4) by Nous who establishes ‘‘order’’ (ra&v), by the 
Oracle aE voepds Seés, (6) by the éy. As confirmation Proclus adduces the 
sae aee cL quoted ch. n,n. 331. The sequence of the noetic entities enu- 
Psyche Neue pra is that of Procias; but it may be noted that Physis, 
fs deat - i, the aoa Monad”’ (the év) are also named in the Oracles 

8 Of NES cosmic ‘*bound’’s ef. ch. i, n. 231-941. 

Leas » Opyf. mund., 10 ; Conf. ling., 17 ; Leg. Spec., 1, 46, f.; Vit. Mos., 

ne th 3) eR yap isacibesd éoliv  dyabérns xai ikews (= xoopoTomntiny. see 
phyry, ets Ss atrod-.. row suv xovtos xai d:ormotvros ta ovunavra. See Por- 
hilonie ie as 130. Thus is to be explained the agreement between the 

and th pion of the Logos, the sum of the ideal powers (see n. 105), 
Principle of Plotinus (Zetter, III, 2, 583). Philo calls the Logos 


® the second 
cute, 5 
POs Seds ; Zeiten, 4a2, 3 and 5 and 428, 1. 
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These created gods were, by Philo, identified with the ‘invisible 


of the Logos ***. Qn the same statement of Plato the Nese 
founded their doctrine of the demiurgic gods, who form the bond ite 
Ich 


holds all things together, and who by their procreator were pr 


with the power to care for the eternal cohesion of the cosmos ti 
watch over the universe "7. The powers by the help of which i 
Re 


demiurgic gods perform their task, are described by Proclus as “Logo; 
which represent the emanations of the ideal power contained in the 
demiurge *, The agreement between Philo and the Neoplatonists ia 


'** The transition is formed by the Stoic doctrine of the Adyor OmEpuaTIKO: Yin. 
duvdpets youtmor; cf. M. Heinze, Lehre vom Logos, 110 ff.; Ze.uer, ITI, 9, 433. 
H. Meter, Geschichte der Lehre von den Keimkraften, Bonn, 1914; Donps, Prochu, 
215. The most instructive text illustrating this transition is to be found in 
Porphyry’s wpi dyzAuatwy, composed, before its author became Plotinus’ pupil, 
and reproducing the doctrines of Longinus (see n. 38). Porphyry explains there 
(p. 6, 9 f.), that the statue of Zeus represents the vois, xa0* dv edyptovpyer xal 
Adyots omeppatixois dwetéder tz wavta, anc characterizes these Adyor omeppatixo: 
(as did Philo, see n. 132, 144) as dowparos idéae and voegal, Aoysxal Suvdpers 
of the Supreme (iod (Euses., Pr. Ev., HT, 6, 7313, 5. See Bidez’ notes to 
Fragm. 1), by which he fills, pervades and rules the universe (va yap dvta Sedov 
wavrolais Suvapeot ta wavta @Anpoww xai dia wartwy Snjxew nai tois waow émi- 
clatziv, dowpatws xai dGavas év waow dvta : Evser., Pr. Ev., I, 13, 5; Broez, 
loc. cit.). As Bidez has shown, this treatise is full of Stoicizing formulae (Porphyry 
borrowed also the allegorical method from the Stoics and much of his material). 

"7 Ppoct., Tim., TIT, 162 Mf. (ad Tim., 4o d) ; ef. in particular 208, 8 f. regarding 
the @povpytin) xai cwattn) Suvapts (sce also 241, 20) conferred upon these de- 
miurgic gods. Jbid., 208, 14 f. : dypsoupz ijn Sdvauty, thy dijxoucay 3e° bAww xai 
cuvéyovoay avts Siaiwviws’ aity yap eal 1) Ppovps xai Seios Seopes 6 maT 
auvoxevs. These demiurgic gods are ruled by the Will of the Supreme God 
(according to. Tim., 41 b. 4; see n. 66); cf. 209, 16 : totro yap (1d sénue) 
nal avtois évstwxer Stiauiy ths dtpsmrou pcvijs. 

‘8 The class of the d@ouowrixoi Seoi, so called because they ‘timitate”’ t 
‘‘power’’ of the demiurge in their own work of formation (Prato, Tim., 41 ¢ 5): 
pipotpera: thy guny dorauw wepi tv Huctévav yévecty ; hae, 8 : pspovpevol TOY 
o@érepov inuicupydv. Cf. tbid., 50d, 1 : ta 8° b0zv dGopotovpevoy and 51 a 
See Proct., Tim., IIT, 241, 24; Th. Pl., 284, 37) receive from the demiurg° 
the ‘‘demiurgical Logot’’ (cf. Procs., Tim., IIL, 198, & : eiai yep of Aoyot duva- 
uewr petaddoeis) with which they ‘‘inform and maintain the world’’. These Log! 


be 
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ther proof of their common relationship to a Middle-Platonic 
oncerning the Powers of God '. 

the dependance of the Chaldeans on this tradition can be explained 
Pik their division of the Ideas into diverse classes and their dele- 
n of these classes to diverse activities. In the Chaldwan Oracles 
he Ideas are found not only as ‘‘connectives’’ but also as powers 
ee give form to matter (¢pyai) and as guardians (Ppovpot)*°.  Like- 
ns [amblichus distinguishes four activities of the intramundane gods : 
the demiurgic, the vivifying, connecting and guarding ''. That Jam- 
blichus drew this division not from the Oracles 142 but from a Middle- 
Platonic tradition is proved by its partial agreement with the Philonic 


nishes fur’ 
doctrine © 


also 
tio 


are ‘emanations of the powers contained in the Father’ (Proct., Th. Pl., 285, 1 : 
amoppora tay év tH watpi povlyws iSpusérav duvzpewy) and conslitute, in their 
lolality, the ‘‘monad of the demiurgical powers’? (Paoct., Tim., ITI, 229, 36). 
Consequently, these demiurgic Logoi. correspond to the Logoi of Philo (see 
Heinze, Lehre vom Logos, 220 [.,-278 f.) and their monad to the Logos. 

1” With reference to Prato, Tim., hod, 6 and Conv., 202 ¢, 7, the Neopla- 
tonists identify these demiurgic gods with the ‘‘leaders’’ of the demonic souls. 
In the same way, Philo designates the powers of the Ideas both as partial energies 
of the Logos and as angelic souls (Zeiten, IfI, 2, 408). Thus the Platonists 
attach their doctrine of the divine potencies no less to that of the Ideas than to 
that of the Cosmic Soul (the ‘source’ of the demonic souls). The variations 
result from the difference of the point of view : in one case, the personified exe- 
culors of the divine thoughts, in the other, the thoughts themselves are considered. 
The Chaldwans regard both the angels and the lynges as procreations of the divine 
Intellect (see ch. m1, sect. 19 and 14). 

- See ch. u, n. 190, 247. 
ee aia oe deis et pean ie p. 1 as 1, Nock : Toy dé éyxvopion oi pév 
01 80 t san ged oi dé abroy yuxoawy, of 86 éx dtaBdpwr dvtz dpudfovew, 
was elias Ppovpota:. Saliust 's source was Iamblichus (see Nock, p. C), 
i teed by the agreement with Hermius, Phaedr, 246 e, 4, p. 134, At f. 
a had a naa Tim., 1, 79,3 f. On the later development of this distinction 
wed Dee - roclus, 278 ff. The source of Ps.-Dionystus Angoracita, Cael. Hier., 7,3 

Ma Ag iy rae (quoted by Dopps, 279) is Proct.., Tim., Hl, 1, 19 ff. 
Power” (with ’ jin 280 seems to suppose. Philo derives the ‘animating 
Logue ene reference to Stoic and Biblical traditions; see Hewnze, Lehre vom 
anlee -) from the Pneuma and consequently does not count it as one of the 

of the powers of the Ideas. 
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doctrine of’ the powers of the Logos. Philo distinguishes two 

cipal powers : the creative and the ruling. Both guard over this y 
the first ‘‘in order that the created should not be dissolyed’’ 
in order that the parts of the universe remain in proper relation one ‘ 
another. It seems unnecessary here to go into the details of this cen. 
tral Philonic doctrine, which contains both Jewish and Stoic elements 113 
The similarities between it and the doctrine of the Neoplatonists ‘ee 
cerning the demiurgic gods, as well as the Chaldean doctrine of Ideas 
is evidence for a common Middle-Platonic basis. Philo himself ae 
gests such an origin in that he refers to the powers of God with the 
same words which he uses for the Logos, as invisible chains which hold 
the universe together ', and, above all, in that he describes the power 
of God which formed the cosmos as His ‘goodness’ 5, This last 
description, again, goes back to Plato’s Timaeus which derives the source 
of all becoming from the goodness of God '*, All later Platonists foun- 


orld, 
’ the Second 


The Philonie doctrine of the divine Powers has been treated, from other 
view points, by E. Goopenoucu in By Light, Light and the relevant material has 
been set forth by him; see above note 112. Cf. also the bibliography given 
by Letsecanc in P. W., s. v. Logos, 1077-1078. Philo founds his distinction 
upon lhe two designations of God in the LXX : Seds (= 6 Sioas, 7 nocponoids 
Stvauts,  dyabétys) and xupios (= deondtys). A Middle Platonic interpretation 
of Prato, Tim., 28 ¢, 3: tov womriy xai warépa tovde tod wavrds (see n. 25) 
seems to have influenced the elaboration of this division ; cf. Fragments of Philo, 
p. 70a fin. Harris : apyyavov dppoviav xai ta€tv xai Adyov xai dvadoylay xai 


VAS 


Tocavutny cup@wviav... anavtopaticbeicay yevéabal. Avayxn yap elvai wont 
nai watépa..., bs yeysevnuen nai yerrnbdvra oaler. 

'™ Pato, Conf. ling. 136 : God extends His power over the whole world, 
wiyta 3¢ owvayaydy 3d wavtwy dopdras éoGrybe Secuois, wa uy wore Avéety. 
This Power is called Seds; i. e. it is the xoopomonprixt) Sbvapes (see the preceding 
note). Cf. also Conf. ling., 166 : Seot, ds trois bAois Seopods ras éavrod dundpets 
weptipper ipprnrous, als ra wavra oGlyéas Guta elvas BeCobAevras (the three last 
words are quoted from Pusto, Tim., 41 b, see n. 66 and 132). 

"5 Cf. Pato, Optf. mund., 21 ; Migr. Abr., 181-183 (see n. 132). Vit. Mos., 
Ii, 139 (quoted n. 133), et passim; cf. Zeuten, II], 2, 417, 2. 

4° Prato, Tim., 29 e, 1 f., in connection with the axiom that God is not jealous 
(see n. 148, quoted by Puno, Op. mund., 21). 
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hing of the formation of the cosmos upon this axiom '“” ; 


heir teac Pas ! 
ded * who contests the attribution even of goodness to the 


even Plotinus, 

“nal Being, is compelled to fall back upon it when he wishes to give 
he to the causality of the primal power ““. Thereby it is proved 
ia Philo developed his speculation, as to the primal powers of the 


divinity, on the basis of the Middle-Platonic formation of the doctrine 
of the Good, in which the Ideas receive the character of individualized 
owers and are entrusted by the supreme God with the activity of for- 
ming the cosmos, holding it together and keeping watch over its con- 
sistency. Philo finds in Goodness not only the source of God’s creative 
abundance, but also the subjective ground of his emanative activity ™. 
It is possible that his Platonic predecessors had also developed the 
representation of God’s activity as emanative, which, as was remarked 
above, forms a characteristic of the ‘‘dynamic pantheism’’ of the latter 
Platonic school. 

From this tracing back of the Philonic doctrine of the powers of God 
to Philo’s Platonic predecessors, it follows that also those elements of 
the Chaldean doctrine which agree with Philo’s depend from the same 
tradition '*°, Thereby the thesis as to the Middle-Platonic source, both 


"” J. Knot, Lehren des Hermes, 35 {., describes the influence of this Platonic 
doctrine of the divine Goodness on the Hermetics and on Philo. See also 
Pragcuten, 575 f.; Dopps, 213. For Iamblichus, cf. Satwustius, De deis et 
mundo, 5, p. 10, 17, Nock. For Proclus see Th. Pl., 280, 24 ff.; Tim., I, 356, 
4f.5 111, 6,a7f. 

“ZELLER, III, 2, 546 f., in particular 547, 2; Dons, loc. cit.; Puotinus, Enn., 
IV, 8,6; V, 4,1 appeals to the Platonic axiom that God grudges nothing in 
order to describe His formative activity, although he derives the causality of this 
oe from His goodness but from the necessity inherent in His nature. 

" Zeuen, III, 2, 406, 3; Bremen, op. cit., 147; J. Knows, loc. cit.; Treen, 
©P. cit. ag, 
an Another proof of common dependence is afforded by the agreement between 
nls 8 doctrine of the Logos as the director of the divine Powers (De Fuga, 101 : 
oe Mev eivai tv Suvduewv tov Adyov) and the Chaldean description of the 

upreme Intellect as ‘‘riding’’ the lightnings of the Ideas (see ch. un, n. 260), 
ss well as by the common description of the beaming forth of the divine light as 
‘stretching out”? (cf. Philo : tsiver cis yéveow, quoted by Zeuen, III, 2, 414, 2, 
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of the Chaldean speculation concerning the powers of God 
the doctrine of emanations therewith associated, receives ne 
mation !5!, , 

Two further elements—hitherto not considered—of the Chaldean,’ 
definition of Eros deserve a short notice. The view that the ; 
continue ‘‘together with him”’ in eternal circuit '52, is perhaps nothin, 
than a mythical translation of the Platonic notion of the eternal harmon 
of the universe, a harmony which manifests itself in the motion of the 
planets. It is possible that the famous Aristotelian doctrine of a trang. 
cendent Divine Intellect which moves the heaven ais ¢pawevoy (a doctrine 
current among Middle Platonists) '>* has also exerted its influence here. 
Thus the striking agreement of the appropriate verse of the Chaldean 
Oracles just quoted with the last verse of the Divina Commedia : “L’ amor 
che move tl sole e V'altre stelle’’ would be explained on the ground of depen- 
dance on a similar model. To Platonic notions is, further, to be referred 
the Chaldean theory as to the intermingling of Eros in the substance 
of the soul, and of the soul’s consequent longing for its noetic origin '*, 


> and 0 
he COnfir, 


Stary 
& else 


with the Oracle quoted ch. 1, n. 200, v. 4). Whether the Oracular fragment 
apirny divapw ispod Adyou (see ch. m1, n. 181) refers to a Chaldean speculation 
about the Logos (Pano, Somn., I, 186 calls the Logos watyp lepav Adyav) can 
no longer be decided. 

‘| Traces of a doctrine similar to that of the Chaldeans on the connective power 
of the Ideas is found in Numemus, p. 141, 90 : d 3nmsoupyds my dAnr... dppowle 
EvySnoapevos (cf. 138, 1 : évor)... tH dppoviav. de iOiver, tais iddas olaxitwv, 
and p. 89, 6 : Not the substance, but the powers of the demiurge (i. e. the Forms) 
are mixed with matter. Cf. also p. 140, 14 f., where he teaches that the order 
(rats), eternity () om) df8:0s) and preservation (cernpla, cf. Dovns, Proclus, 
200) of the universe derive from the First Intellect. Piurarcn, Quaest. Plat., il, 
1,5, 1001 B : } 3¢ amd tov yevurfoavros dpyy xai duvapis éyxéxparat oO Texver- 
Géves (sc. tH yervytd xdopw) nai ovvéyer sv Giow means by the ‘connective 
power’ of the universe the good World Soul; cf. note 108. See Arnicus ap- Evs., 
Pr. Ev., XV, 19, 3; Aupinus, 170, 6; Numentus, p. 89, 26 f. 

"8! See ch. un, n. 23a, v. 5. 

‘s) Antstor., Met., A 1072 6, 3. On the influence of this doctrine upon the 
Middle Platonists see Wirr, 125. 

'4 See ch. m,n. 8. 
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thical thinking of the Chaldeans represented the capacity” of 
he ‘eee anthropological principles in the figure of their substantial 
the dv Once this figurative husk be stripped away, the doctrine of 
aie to the soul’s Eros for the good remains. 

_ The Cosnac Soul—The Chaldean beliefs as to the nature of the 
World -Soul are also explicable on the basis of Platonic views 65, The 
Cosmic Soul derives from the Paternal Intellect and is subordinate to 
him and to his ideas. In this description is presented the doctrine of 
the World-Soul as the third hypostasis, sprung from the divine Intellect, 
a doctrine already hinted at by Plutarch and Albinus '%, and then made 
by Plotinus the foundation of his teaching concerning the three prin- 
ciples of the noetic world. 

The World-Soul of the Chaldeans forms, as that of the Platonists, 
the boundary (gos) between the intelligible and the sensible world '*’. 
The Oracles represent this capacity in three figures, of which two have. 
at the same time, relations with the symbolism of the statue of Hecate 
which personifies the World-Soul. They call Hecate, the World-Soul, 
the ‘‘girdling blossom of the fire’, ‘‘the fire which turns upon itself’, 
(in which expressions the name of the element, wiz. of its blossom, 
refers to the noetic substance). She is also called ‘‘two-faced’’ '**. 
All three metaphors are also found in the writings of contemporary 
Platonists. The comparison of the World-Soul with a girdle, which 
encircles the cosmos, goes back to Plato’s Timueus (36 e 3), where it 
is said that the universe is ‘‘wrapped about from without’’ by the 


SL . 


'* See ch. u, sect. 4. 

156 

a ie 5ga; tbid., 538 as tu other predecessors of Plotinus; Wirt, 1.95. 
ee ig point of departure for the interpreters was Puato, Tim., 35.4, 5 : é» 
ace te Fig eee (= tot vowrov) xal TOU xata TZ OwWuatTa pEpioTod (== Tot 
Pi ). : f. Dopns, 297. Accordingly Newests, p. 97, 8 : yéon tav Buona 
Tim, bed Prorinus, IV, 2,1; VI,4,2. Other parallels, n.166. In Proct., 
ais : i 1 a 29 de vexn. .. TOv duepioTwy xai pepiolav péon... tTaY ay evy- 
ties . if Tay Yyevyray 5pos,... xai tov... dei dvrww mépas the three characte: 

ate e Cosmic Soul péon, bpos, wépzs, are to be found together. 

See ch. I, nN. 114-112. 
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encompassing Cosmic Soul '**. From the same work is derived the op 

rison: with a being which turns upon itself in serpentine fashion. Pa. 
ing to Plato the Cosmic Soul laid about the world ‘twists Upon it, 
in circles’’ '6°, To this snake-symbolism there is found a thee ‘a 
appearances not yet correctly interpreted) parallel in the Gnostic jr 
rature which borrowed several symbols from the Platonic represe ite. 
tion of the Cosmic Soul. The sect of the Ophites used, in a ess 
of their schema of the cosmos, a circular snake, which enclos z 


. ed th 
intramundane zone. They called this snake ‘‘Leviathan”’ or «the Son 
which pervades the universe’. Thus personification of Psyche ai 


Leviathan, which is said in the Bible (Isaiah XXVII, 1) to be a ‘crooked 
serpent’’, is explicable on the basis of the same Platonic Passage 
(cited above) concerning the World-Soul '*, on which the Chaldeans 


'" Prato, Tim., 36, 3 : xtxdw... eEwiev @epixadrtpaca. Followed by 

Proct., Hymn., II (eis A@poditny), v. 15 : 

«elite wepioPiyyes péyav ovpavoy, évba oe Paci 

Puy devdoto wédew xdopoi0 Seeinys 
(the explanation of Aphrodite as a metonymous designation of the Cosmic Soul 
derives from Prorinus, III, 5). The analogous comparison, in the Oracles, of the 
Cosmic Soul with a ‘‘girdling noetic membrane’’, which divides the intelligible 
from the sensible world, has been explained above ch. mu, n. gg f. J. Know, 
Lehren des Hermes, 159, 3 compares therewith Corp. Herm., X, 11, where the 
cosmos is described as a human head which is divided into two parts by a mem- 
brane, and the soul is localized above the membrane in the noetic part of the 
cosmos. However, this phantastic speculation dues not agree with that of the 
Chaldwans, for according to them the Cosmic Soul itself constitutes the dividing 
membrane and the image scrves as metonymy for the transparent substance of 
the noetic. 

Prato, Tim., 36e, 3 : adv1) ev city o7pePopusry ; 97 4, 5 : abt dvaxuxdov- 
péen wpds abt. 

'" Onicen C. Cels., VI, 25 and 35. Cf. the graphic description given hy 
H. Leisecanc, Die Gnosis (Leipzig, 1924), 169, from whose interpretation, how- 
ever, I. differ. The Ophites wrote the name of Leviathan twice, both around the 
circle and also in its centre, because the Platonic World-Soul ‘sencloses’ the 
cosmic body ‘‘from the centre outwards in all sides in circle’’ (Piato, Tim., 36 ¢, a). 

As to other Gnostic transformations of the Platonic doctrine of the Cosmic 
Soul see the excellent study of W. Bousser, Platons Weltseele und das Kreuz Ghristt, 
ZN. T. W., 1913, 273-285. 
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interpretation of the serpentine symbols of the statue 


of Hecate of the mediating position of the World-Soul in the Pla- 

By ee it is possible to determine also the significance—unex- 
tonié Bs ahs preserved fragments of the Chaldean Oracles— of the 
lined eee of Hecate : ‘‘She who has mouths, faces, visages on 
third are ‘2, This the Theurgists most probably interpreted (as 
Sf produ) 169 with reference to the double orientation of the Cosmic 
a . toward the intelligible world, from the Intellect of which she is 
«illuminated””; and toward the sensible world, to which she transmits 
her ‘light’? !%. She is therefore also called in the Chaldean Oracles 
the ‘‘circumsplendent”’. The most precise explanation of this notion 
is given by Plotinus : he calls the Soul a light which streams forth from 
the Intellect, and which ‘‘on the one hand is fed by him and so satiates 
herself”’, and on the other hand occupies herself with the things behind 
her (2. ¢. the phenomenal world) '*. <‘She is the boundary-line and has 
the appropriate position : consequently she faces in both directions’’ 1%. 

The Chaldeans attribute to Hecate three activities : She is the ‘‘Mis- 
tress of Life’’, who enlivens all the orders of created objects; Physis 
or Ananke, the ruler over the regular movement of the stars ; Heimar- 


mene, who rules over human beings by means of her demons '”. Of 


9 See ch. , n. 111-112. 

= Proct., Tim., Il, 130, 23; 246, 19; 293, 23. The following interpre- 
lation was already suggested by Dopps, 297, 1. Cf. also Bremer, La philosophie 
de Plotin (Paris, 1938), 48. 

'* By the preposition éu@i the Oracles use to describe the double relationship 
of the respective noetic potency, i. e. the reception of the noetic substance from 
mele and its transmission to the lower order. See ch. I, M. 111-112. 

- Promnus, V, 1, 7; Zeuen, II, 2, p. 589, 1. 

Prt IV, 4, 3 : peBdprov oto xal ev Totty xetévy ex’ duGw Béperat 
tions i. III, 8, 9, where the Nous is called ¢u@lo7opos : i.e. turned in two direc- 
ban owards the One and towards the Soul. Cf. already Piutance, De procr. 
ie 93, 7, 1024B concerning the Cosmic Soul : ¢v péow.. + du@oiv xai wpds 
aes cupn20% xal cvyyevy Glow elye etc. Cf. also Cuarcipius, quoted 
* See ch. I, n. gt, 126, 134, 136. 
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these three descriptions the first evidently goes back to Plato him 
from whom is also derived the association of the concepts of 5, 
life '6*, The second, again, derives from the tradition of Midde.p, 

tonism. Plato made the Cosmic Soul mistress of the cosmic body aa a. 
the movements of its parts '°, Later Platonists called her, by rea 2 
of her characteristic as the source of the natural order, Physi 170. ; 
conjunction with them Plotinus distinguished two aspects of the Work 
Soul, of which the above remains without relation to the sensible ca 
while the lower, directing itself toward this world, gives form to all 
things in which and through which it moves '7!, This lower aspect of 
the World-Soul was called by Plotinus Physis '?. It seems therefore 


ul ang 


‘68 Cf. Dopps, 297, who quotes Puato, Phaedo, 106 d; see also Leges, 895 ¢, 19, 
ps--Piaro, Definit., 411 ¢, 7. Plotinus also uses Yuyy and fw) promiscuously, 
On the post-Plotinian hypostasis of Life see Dovus, 252 f. and above ch. u, n. 65. 
Henwias, Phaedr., p. 118, 5 and 42 Ast, explaining Pusto, Phaedr., 245 c, 6-7. 
stales that the movement of the soul and the movement of life are identical notions, 
Proct., Crat., 53, 2, with reference to the same passage of the Phaedrus, designates 
the Cosmic Soul, the origin of Life, as ay1) xai dpyy xwrjoews (ef. also PLato, Leges, 
896 6, 3), and Th. Pl., 266, 37 as épyy xai wyy7 Cwis. The same formula is 
used by the Chaldzans ; sce ch. u, n. 63. As to the First Intellect regarded as 
the origin of the source of Life (cf. ch. 1, n. 62) see Puotinus, V, 4, 2 : Sa) er 
2uTe (To 0). 

‘8 Prato, Tim., 34 ¢, 5 : puyajy cwpuatos ws deométiy nai apkovcay and 37¢, 6. 
Phaedr.. 245, y; Leges, 896. 2 f. 

‘7° Arricus ap. Euses., Praep. Evang., XV, 192. Arsinus, 165, 3 : (6 vois THs 
Puxis) xoopnDeis ind tod wartpds Siaxoouel ciunacay Grow ev tHde TH xboHY, 
where the three principles of Plotinus (plus Physis) are already found together. 
Puvtarcu, De gento Socr., 22, 591 B (see Dons, 207) and Quaest. Plat., 8, 4,4, 
1007 C :1) rod bdou Btors Enpuyxos otoa xiveirat, pIAAov 3é xivyois ove etc. The 
equation Puy7-ters goes back to Prato, Leges, 892 ¢, 2 (cf. Epinomis, 982 b, 5). 
Proct., Parm., 821, 1 f. and Trm., I, 10, 8, quotes this passage. 

'" Prominus, ¥, 1, 2° (Zeuter, IIl, 2, 611, 1), especially the senJence 297 
33 dv rakes wepidyer (rdv ovpavey); cf. Prato, Leges, 896, 8 f. 

4 Prominus, III, 8, 4 et passim (Zeer, II, 9, 594 f. See also H. F, Mauer, 
Physis bei Plotin, Rhein. Mus., 1916, 239-945). Accordingly Paoct., Tim, I, 
10, 13 ff., who cites the Physis of the Chaldeans. Cf. also Hermes ap. St08- 
Eclog., 1, 41, s. 6 [810]. 
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_-taken over a 


ta new meaning. 
The concept of Nature was filled out by the Chaldwans with the con- 


tent of the belief in fate common in later antiquity. The movement of 
the parts of the cosmos is not only a result of their possession of: life, 
but also the source of all temporal transitoriness ‘7? and material limi- 
tation, of Ananke mz. Heimarmene. The personification of these two 
powers through Hecate also goes back to the doctrine of contemporary 
Platonists about the World-Soul. Four representatives of Middle-Pla- 
tonism refer to her as charged with the enforcement of the divinely 
ordained Jaws of the world '. They again base their theory on a pas- 
sage of the Timaeus : The demiurge ‘‘showed’’ the souls which have 
just been created ‘‘the nature of the universe, and explains to them the 
rules of fate’ : embodiment, wandering as expiation for earlier trans- 
gressions, and final deliverance '7*. ‘‘Nature’’ and ‘‘Fate’’ thus become 
domains of operation for the Cosmic Soul, which also receives rulership 


'® According to Prorinus, HI, 7, 11 and 19, Ponpuyn., Sent., c. 44, p. 45, 
16 f. and Proct., Ale., 512, 10 (who refer to Prato, Tim., 38 b, 6), the Cosmic 
Soul creates. Time. 

' Ps.-Puurancu, De fato, 2, 568 E, F; as to the character and sources of this 
work see Pasgcater, 555 f.; Cuarcipius in Tim., c. 142, 144, 148 f.; Nemesius, 
De nat. hom., 38, 753 B. Cf. also Piurancn, De procreat. antm., 27, 1, 1026 B 
age ap. Evsen., Praep. Evang., XV, 12, 1; Prormus, Ill, 1, 7; Proce., Rp., 

» 356, 98 ff. The interpretation of the Cosmic Soul as Heimarmene was a 
oe of the discussions between the Platonists and the Stoies ; the latter 
Sig Physis, Heimarmene and Psyche the agents of Fate (Zener, III, 1, 145 f.). 

fs ae 18 perceptable in Hymn. Orph., X (Wtcews), 24 f. 

z Bake. Tim., 41 e, 2 : nw rot wavrds Biow édsi%ev vopous te Tors eipap- 
: Simev avrois, etc. Cf. ps.-Prutancn, De foto, 1, 568 D; Proct., Tim., Ill, 
7°, 90 f.; Rp., Il, 357, 16 f.; Th. Pl., 317, 31. Proclus quotes also Prato, 


Pp toe 
olitie., 2729 ¢, 5 : dv 3¢ 31) xdopov dvéo7peGev eluapyévy. 


over the earthly existence of humanity. The soul of man, ag , 

of the universal soul, is, as Iamblichus explains in his work PS 
Destiny ‘7, the source of Nature and of all movements ; she strives 
her spiritual power towards the noetic realm, but subjects herself, ite 
far as she gives in to the sensible, to Heimarmene, and serves the eaey 
sities of Nature. Therefore she is permitted, in delivering herself tis 
the fetters of the sensible, to shake off the servitude to Heimarmen, a 
to return to the freedom of her first noetic condition. Concerning the 
consequences which the Chaldeans drew from this ethico-religious pos 
tulate, we shall speak at the end of this section. Here it is enough to 
have established the fact that the three manifestations of the Chaldean 
Hecate : Psyche—Physis—Heimarmene, derive from the Middle-Plato. 
nic speculation as to the Cosmic Soul !77, 

The Cosmic Soul of the Chaldeans is, like that of the Platonists, 
not only the originator of all life but also the source of human souls. 
The Oracles describe the origin of these last in mythical figures ; 
‘Having mingled the Spark of the Soul with two like-minded faculties, 
with Intellect and divine Will, the Father added to them as a third 
chaste Eros, the Binder of all things and their sublime guide’. 
This representation, to all.appearances, goes back to the exegesis of 
a famous passage of the Timaeus (41 d),—a passage described by 
Plotinus as divine riddle '77—, in which the making of the individual 
souls is described. Plato explains there that the demiurge mixes, in 


‘7 Tampticnus, De fato, ap. Stos., Eclog., II, c. 7, 8. 43-47; Inem, Myst., VII, 7 
(cf. the commentary of Scort-Fencuson, Hermetica, IV, 80 ff.) and Epist. ad Sopatr., 
ap. Ston., Ecl., 1, 5, s. 18; cf. Zevten, HI, 2, 761 f.; Henmms, Phaedr., 255 b, 1, 
p. 171,13. See already Puotixus, III, 1, 8 et pessim ; Ponpyyry ap. Proct., Tim., 
IIT, 979,16. Cf. Gunvexin P. W.,s. v. Heimarmene, 2636 (who quotes p- a6h9 
the Chaldean Oracles) ; Nock, Sallustius concerning the Gods, p. uxx f. 

7 Proclus’ (Tim., I, 11, gff. Other passages, ch. 1, n. 66) doctrine of the 
five degrees of the principle of Life (Life, Soul, Nature or Necessity, Destiny; fae) 
is dependent on the Middle Platonic doctrine of the Cosmic Soul which was saa 
mitted to him by Iamblichus. Proclus, indeed, asserts that he ows this ‘‘chain 
to the Chaldean Oracles ; actually he did not even borrow all the terms from them. 

1 See ch. m, n. 8. 

17 Protinus, IV, 2, 2. 
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yessel in which he has prepared the World-Soul, the remain- 
hic substances, and mixes them indeed ‘‘in much the same 
ing pr’ et not in the same purity, but seconds and thirds’’ (1. e. compo- 
fashion cond and third quality). The two ordinal numbers left 
nents © ed in the original are employed in the above-cited Oracle 
1 ener of the component parts of the human souls. That 
for ae heat is not accidental, but rests on actual exegesis of the 
ig nae shown to be probable by a comparison of the components 
el named by Plato with those named by the Chaldeans. Accord- 
> to the Timaeus (35 a) the demiurge makes the Cosmic Soul (the 
Teds of her mixture is a model for the mixing of the individual souls) 
by mixing at first from two substances—the indivisible and _self-con- 
stant, as well as that which is divisible in the bodily region— a ‘‘middle. 
third form of the substance’. By the undivided and divided sub- 
stances Plato means, according to the interpretation of the greater 
number of his ancient exegetes, the substances of the noetic and sen- 
sible worlds respectively '*'. If so, the three psychic substances men- 
tioned in the Oracle : Intellect, Will and Eros, can be explained as equi- 
valents of those given by Plato '. The undivided is equivalent to 
the Intellect, the divided to the Will, and the.mixing to ‘‘Eros, the 
binder of all things’. The first and the third of these equations are 
self-explanatory '*3, so that only the second is in need of evidence. 


the same 


et Piato, Tim., 41 d, 4 f. According to Puotinus, 1V, 3, 6, devtepa xai tpita 
(Tim., 41d, 7) signify the various grades of proximity and remoteness of the 
individual souls in relation to the One; according to Procu., Ale., 502, 14 f. 
the “garments” (x:taves) which arc attached to the soul in the course of its descent 
(cf. Donps, 307). 

"edi E. Tavton, A commentary on Plato's Timaeus (Oxford, 1998), 190, 194f. 
oi as Plotinus and Proclus. Cf. in particular Proci., Tim., II, 153, 

' The us 
of the Substa 
Souls. 
fontinu 

Joa It 
Porti 


park of the soul’’ would then represent that part of the remainder 
nee of the Cosmic Soul from which the demiurge mixes the particular 
The second procedure of the mixing may have been described in the 
ation of the Oracle which has not been preserved. 

's also possible that the Chaldean Eros represents the numerical pro- 
on of the mixing (dpyovie : Tim., 36, 7). 
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‘Divine Will’? means in this and other Oracles the decision of th 
creator to send the created souls down to earth '*. Later Platonigs, 
who trace back the descent of the soul to its own initiative, deriy, 
this initiative from the ‘‘desiring part’’ of the soul‘; the Chaldean, 
replace the ‘‘desiring will’’ of the soul by the rational will of its creator 
It seems, consequently, scarcely dubious that the Chaldean account 
of the mixing of the human souls rests on the exegesis of the Timaeus 

This relationship appears, most clearly, in the Chaldean designation 
of the World-Soul as ‘‘Pneuma, harmony and number’’ '*, Of these 
three concepts the two last derive directly from the Timaeus '8’ and the 
first from Middle-Platonists who identified the Cosmic Soul of Plato 
with the Cosmic Pneuma of the Stoa '88. So the search after the philo- 
sophic sources of the Chaldwans leads us ever again back to the exegesis 
of the Timaeus. This fact is a new proof of their immediate depen- 
dence on contemporary Platonism, in which the centre of interest was 
occupied by just this essential work of natural philosophy, explained 
in a large number of commentaries (of which only scanty fragments 
have heen preserved). 

We may treat more briefly here the Chaldean view of the descent 
and reascent of the human soul, its service under the compulsion of 
the body, its forgetfulness of its heavenly source and its recollection 
of its own nature, its wandering and eventual release '®. Here the 


'§’See ch. m,n. 17. For éxé~@6n there see Avsinus, 572, 4 : xarémenfer 
emi yiv-tas... poyas o tav bAwy Sypioupyds, and the Platonist Taurus, quoted 
by Tawpticnus, De anima (ap. Stov., Fel., 1, c. 41, s. 39 [g06}) asumeobat Tas 
uyas bd Sedy cis yijyv. 

3 Cf. the passages quoted by. Wirt, 139; Iawsuicnus, De antma (ap. Stor.» 
Eel.. J, ¢. 41, s. 39 [908]); Numenus, p. 105, 5 Mf. 

"85 See ch. 1, n. 5g, v. 3. : 

'§? See ch. 1, n..65, puyy = dppovia : Prato, Tim., 374,15; Prutance, De antm- 
procr., 33, 1099 EB; 7, 1015 EB: 27, 1026 B. puys = apiBpds : cf. A. E. Taviom 
op. cit., 111 f. For other parallels see Wirt, 20, 2. 

'** The author of the summary of the Platonic system, whom Dros. Lager 
67, quotes, designates the Cosmic Soul as i8¢a tot wdvty steaTaros vet patos 
Cf. Praecwren, 554. 

‘” Cf. ch. um, sect. 15 and ch. mr, sect. 1, 2, 6. 


+ Hil, 
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jes, in their formulations, show their Platonic models themselves '. 
Oracle soaily Porphyry was able to treat several Oracles of this group 
Cee framework of a monograph on the Platonic theme of the 
withis of the soul (de regressu animae) '!, He there rightly remarked 
weir Chaldeans substituted,-for the ethico-dialectical purification 
ie soul demanded by Plato as precondition of its ‘tascent’’, the 
“al lustration of their mystery-cult; but he omitted to add that 
ie thereby gave back its primary, ritualistic significance to the con- 
cept of catharsis borrowed by Plato from the Orphies |. 

From the inquiry concerning the Platonic elements of the Chaldeans’ 
concept of the World-Soul, we turn to the question of the source of 
its identification with Hecate. To this a direct answer cannot be given, 
inasmuch as the tradition concerning the late forms of the cult of Hecate 
is not sufficient ', As point of departure may he taken the fact that 
the Chaldeans got hold of Hecate, as also of Apollo, through magic. 
This relationship finds its clearest expression in their appropriation of 
the statue used in the cult of this goddess of magic. The Chaldeans 
carried through the transition from magic to metaphysics by interpre- 
ting the attributes of this figure according to the characteristics of the 
Cosmic Soul of the Platonists '%. 

The allegorical interpretation of a cult-statue was a usual means of 
giving a particular divinity universal character '*. This method, which 
was developed by the Stoics and carried further by the Neoplatonists, 


‘* The Neoplatonists frequently reverse the relationship in using the relevant 
Chaldean Oracles to sanction the Platonic thoughts. 

'" See Excursus II. 

™ Cf. E. Rompe, Psyche, 11, 281 f., and the excellent excursus on the role of 
the Platonic language and mode of expression in Gnosis by H. Jonas, Gnosis und 
‘Palantiker Geist, 1, 951-254. He says p. 253 : ‘‘Indem Plato die Philosophie 
als Scheinreligion stilisierte, erméglichte er einer spateren Religion die Stilisierung 
als Schein philosophie’’. 

a The relevant material is collected by Roscuer, s.v. Hekate. 

7 See ch. ui, n. 89-191. 
” H. Usenen, Gétternamen, ch. 20. The Chaldeans seem to have made no 

© of the means of transferring attributes of other gods to the principal god. 

Cir statue of Hecate agrees in type with that which was familiar in their time. 
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served many priestly theologians or devout laymen for the extension of 
the domain of the divinity whom they worshipped. Close analog; 

to the practice of the Chaldeans are offered, e. g. by the interpretatio,, 
of the insignia of the statues of the Magna Mater, of Serapis, Isis, Jy : 
ter of Heliopolis and Apollo of Hierapolis ‘*. Porphyry, in his hg 
‘“‘On the statues of the gods’’ and ‘‘On the god of the sun”’ 197, has 
collected the results of this art of interpretation '*. So also the age. 
old goddess of magic, Hecate, whose three-faced statue showed her 
connection with Kore (Persephone) and Artemis, assumed about the 
second century A. D. the character of an all-powerful goddess. She 
usurped the characteristics of Selene and Aphrodite and received in 
the hymns of the magical papyri the predicates : ‘‘Shaper of all things 
cosmic, Nature, Mother of all, Beginning and End, Ruler of all’’, etc, 1%. 
In the so-called Orphic hymns, the hymnbook of a sect then found in 


'*¢ Magna Mater : Junin, Orat.. V: Serapis : Macron., Sat., 1, 20, 16; ef. Retr- 
ZENSTEIN-SCHAEDER, Studien zum antiken Synkretismus (Leipzig, 1926), 99; Isis : 
Aputetus, Metam., XI, 2-5; Pruranen, De Iside, passim; Juppiter Heliopolitanus : 
Cumonr, Relig. Orient‘., plate IX, 1 ; Apollo of Hierapolis : Macnos., Sat., 1,17, 661. 

A work attributed to Orpheus, of which only the title lepoo7oAimd, xAjoeis 
xoopinai (Kenn, Orph. Fragm., p. 300), has been preserved, contained probably 
cosmological interpretations of the ornatus vestitusque of Dionysus-Phartes (cf. Kenn, 
Orph. Fragm., No. 238, see n. 198), as well as adjurations of this god by these 
attributes ; cf. P. Mag., IV, 1170, xoopinais Aro Aevais and ch. 1, n. 180 on 
the designation of the voces mysticae as dvdpata Seia xooptxa. 

'*7 The fragments of Porphyry’s wepi éya)pat«y were published, with an excellent 
commentary, by Bivez, Vie de Porphyre, Appendix I. Porphyry’s monograph on 
the Sun-god is the basis of the account given by Macnros., Sat., I, ch. 17-29- 

'%® Closest to the symbolic interpretation of the Chaldeans is an Orphic poem 
(Orph. Fragm., No. 138; probably quoted from the lepoo7oAma, sec n. 196), 
which contains instructions for the consecration (reAet7) of the statue of Dionysus- 
Phanes by robing it with aémAos (= dxtixes), ve€pds (== a07pa) and twat? 
(=Qxeavds). For the ritual (v. 1 : ps indicates the morning hour, appropriate e 
the worship of the sun-god) see the Oracles of Hecate quoted ch. 1, n. 56 and 160. 

' P. Mag., IV, 2553 (quoted by Know, 69) : od ta xoopixd wavta rébemas. 
2833 : bio: wappysvp (Aphrodite, s. 2916) ...dpyi xai tédos ei, wavTor be 
od poten avaaceis, éx oé0 yap wart’ éo7i xai cis o', aiavis, wavra TeAEvTF. 


Later Orphies called the moon @uow 3mégav (Fragm. Orphic., 274, Kern)- 
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.. Minor, she is invoked as the first goddess of the pantheon. Here 
sal unter also the symbolic interpretation of one of her attributes : 
sot which she holds in her hands is interpreted as the emblem of 
pe as guard of the universe 2%. In Asia Minor, where her cult 
1 ’ d particular respect, she was received by the worshippers of 
et 91. In an oracle cited by Porphyry in his ‘‘Philosophy of the 
Ovacles’”—a oracle which has the closest external resemblance to the 
Chaldean Oracles of Hecate—she presents herself to the conjuring magi- 
cian as mistress over. the zones of ether, heaven and earth 22, ‘In the 


formula of a magical oath, the three faces of the statue of Hecate are 


identified with the three Fates”, and in another magical incantation 


pase 

10° Hymn. Orph., 1, 6 : wavrds xdopov xAeoixor dvarvoav.. See P. W,s. v. 
Hekate, 9773. 

% The explanation given by Finm. Matean., De errore prof. rel., c.5,p. 12, 6 f. 
13, 1 f., that the three faces of the Mithraic statue of Hecate represent Athene, 
Artemis and Aphrodite and symbolize the three parts of the soul ira mens libido, 
goes back to Neoplatonic interpretation, as Cumonr, Die Mysterien des Mithra* (1923), 
p- 102, 3, rightly remarked in contradicting Zrecter, Arch. f. Religionswissenschaft, 
XIII (1910), 247 f. It can be shown that Firmicus’ source was Porphyry’s 
‘Philosophy of the Oracles’’, which he cites several times and uses yet more often 
without citation. Porphyry explains there (cf. p. 1299 f., Wolff) likewise, in 
conection with the Oracle of Hecate quoted above ch. 1, n. 152, that the triple 
face of the statue refers to the trichotomy of the soul (according to Prato, Tim., 
69¢f.). The passages of Proclus quoted by Ziegler depend on Porphyry. As 
for the alleged triad Exaty-Yuy7}-dpet see ch. u,n.65 and 82. Consequently, 
Firmieus’ interpretation of Hecate as Psyche does not derive from the tradition 
of Mithraists, but from Porphyry, who took it from the Chaldean Oracles. See 
Exeursus II, n. 26. 

™ Ponpu., De philos orac., 151, Wolff (Evses., Praep. Evang., IV, 93, 7). 
In Heston, Theog., 413 f.,497, and in Hymn. Orph., I, 2, Hecate is the mistress 
of the air, the water and the earth; by others (see P. W., s. v. Hekate, 2782) 
she is described as mistress of the heaven, the earth and the netherworld. The 
Chaldeans (see ch. v, n. 41) subordinate to her the demons of the air, the earth 
and the water. 
} as Alchemistic Isis-document, quoted by Scorr-Fencuson, Hermetica, IV, 148 : 
re ce els tas tpeis dvdyxas ual pioltyas xai Elgos. Since the scourge and 
of oe are symbols of Hecate (see ch. 1, n. 96), the three faces viz. figures 

me statue of Hecate must be meant by the three dvayxars. The three Fates 
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‘‘Three-faced Selene’’ is explained as ‘‘Clotho, Lachesis and Atro 
the ‘‘thread of the Fates’’. and predicated as Ananke and 
Moira’”’ 2%, 

Hecate’s rise to the position of an universal goddess made her id 
tification with a supramundane power understandable. However, he 
is no evidence for her association with the Cosmic Soul before the tin. 
of the Chald#ans 5, and the silence of the tradition should be look 
upon as a proof that the Chaldeans themselves first carried thro ' 
this identification. Internal evidence also argues in favour of this 


Pos”? 
““ines ’ 
Capable 


ugh 
S . : : sup- 
position. The Cosmic Soul is a metaphysical, not a mythical, concept, 
and wherever it is found in ancient theology, there is to be presupposed 
some influence—however mediated—of Plato 2%, Now nothing is known 
of an association of Platonic metaphysics with any sort of religious, 
magical or cosmological notions related to Hecate, before the time of 
the Chaldzans. Consequently these may be considered as the crea- 
tors of this synthesis. 

The reason for this identification is to be found in the inner relation- 
ship between the concept of the nature of Hecate current in later anti- 
quity and the meaning of the metaphysical hypostasis in the thoughts 


are interpreted by ps.-Pietancu, De fato, 2, 568 E, as the three domains of the 
Cosmic Soul qua Heimarmene. It seems therefore that the Stoic interpretation 
of Hecate as Heimarmene (St. V. F., 11, No. 930 == Schol., Heston., Theog., 411) : 
dra td éxdotou wpovociobar sav yap ev yi xai ev Qardcoy wavtwy ser TY 
éEovalav (cf. Heston., Theog., 413] % eipappémy ads yap Sed wivres ebyovtat Th 
Mofpa) is more than an etymological pun. 

** P. Mag., IV, 795 : vipata Mowpav, KAwbw xai A\ayecis 13° Axponos si. 
2858 : od yap dvodAuntos Avaynn, Moipa 3’ é@us. 

**5 The attempt of Rerrzenstein, Die Géttin Psyche, Sitzungsberichle, Heidelberg, 
1917, to prove the existence of an Iranian doctrine of the Cosmic Soul, cannot 
be regarded as successful. The Chaldean Oracles, which form one of the prin- 
cipal supports of his hypothesis, must be left out of account, since they depend 
on Plato, to whose doctrine even that of Mani concerning the Cosmic Soul finally 
goes back; ef. the study of Bousser quoted n. 161. 

© Plotinus reports that the Gnostics conjured the Cosmic Soul (£nn., Il, 
14 : brav yap énaoidds ypa@wow... wods... thy Puyrfy). Unfortunately: 
neither he nor the Christian critics of Gnosticism have explained this statement. 
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temporary Platonists. Hecate, princess of the demons, com- 

of con he dark powers which enslave the corporeal existence of men, 
mands : nds her dominion over all natures, which their fear of the 
and ota) given up to her. The concept—associated with Hecate— 
ae fate, found its metaphysical equivalent in the concept of 
of deonie: te), oan ee aa 
Cosmic Soul current in Middle Platonism. Psyche causes the fata 
ulsion which rules the world and man; she represents all-powerful 
ata, in the reverence of which all the pagan religions of this time 
found themselves in accord. The Cosmic Soul of the Platonists 1s, 
however, not only the ruler of destiny, but also the redeemer from its 
rule. Turned alike towards the sensible and towards the noetic realm, 
she personifies not only the conipulsion of natural existence, but also 
the freedom of the mind. So she became, for the Platonists, the pro- 
totype of the need of men, and of their salvation. In this ambivalence 
of the metaphysical potency should be sought the real ground of her 
identification with the highest goddess of the Theurgists, and the key 
to the understanding of her character. Hecate, the pure, undivided 
life in the sphere of the divine, the motive power behind intramundane 
fate and ordainer of demonic servitude, personifies the essential thoughts 
of the soteriology of later antiquity : the dogma of the divine origin 
of the human soul, its fall and entanglement, its return and redemption. 
The Chaldean Hecate encountered the human souls in forms always 
adequate to their internal conditions : for those sunk in the body she was 
necessity ; for the erring, demonic temptation ; for the renegade, a curse ; 
for those who recalled their divine nature, a guide ; and for those who 
returned home, grace. This companionship during all phases of the 
existence of the human soul was at the same time self-encountering of 
are soul with her parts. She herself fell and cast down others, 
ah a lead astray, was judged and was judge, and, in the indi- 
ll terre » she redeemed herself. .Her capacity to sympathize with 
el ual needs, without herself abandoning the norm of perfect 
which ce, aroused between her and her worshippers a sympathy in 
that “s ae feeling of personal religion found expression. It seems 
i Oclus describes accurately the character, as a saviour, of the Chal- 
n goddess of souls, when in his hymn to Hecate and Ianus, thie two 
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divinities watching over the ways of mankind, he prays : “Draw th 
soul, which rages over the earth, on high, after it have purified 


It 
in initiations which awaken the mind. Teach me, in my longing ee 
path which God has made known. I would behold the venerable light 


from whenee it is possible to escape the dark evil of birth, Re 
forth, I pray, your hands and: bear me, who am weary, 
to the harbour of piety’” 207, 


ach 
upon your wings 


10. The cogration of the noetic beings—The Chaldean Oracles which 
speak of the knowledge of the intelligible world tranport us into the 
pure atmosphere of later Platonic thought *. This is especially true 
of that Oracle, unusually rich in content, which replies to the question 
as to the nature of this knowledge °, and which may be described as 
a classic witness to the transcendental philosophy of later antiquity. 
Treated from a historical. pomt of view, the testimonies of this group 
reflect thougltts which were developed by the Platonists of the first 
and second centuries and then, by Plotinus, brought into harmony 
with the principles of his doctrine of the Absolute. 

The main Oracle of this group explainsthat the Highest Being is 
no object subdue to qualification (z+); and exhorts him who would 
know it to turn away his organ of thought, the ‘‘eye of the soul’, from 
every object, in order that after its ‘‘emptying”’ he may stretch it forth 
without mediation toward the supreme noetic goal. The theory of intul- 


7. Proct., Hymn., VI, 6 f. The cult of Ianus-Hecate to which this hymn a 
Proclus refers is unknown (cf. Lyous, Mens., IV, 2, p. 65, 11 f. and IV, 58, p. 1195 
5 f.). Cf. also the fine description of Cuatciptus, In Plat. Tim., 53 : ‘*Haec est 
illa rationabilis anima mundi, quae gemina iuxta meliorem naturam veneratione 
tutelam praebet inferioribus, divinis dispositionibus obsequens, providentiam 
nativis impertiens, aeternorum similitudine propter cognationem beata, dissolu- 
bilium rerum auxiliatrix et patrona, cuius in consulendo ratiocinandoque virtus 
in moribus hominis apparent insignia, qui cultor eximius dei diligentiam mansuells 
impertit animalibus’’. Prato, Leges, 896 e, 8 ff. We may also recall Plotinus 
famous description of the Cosmic soul as the sister of the human (Enn., Il, 9 
18; IV, 3, 6). 

208 See ch. m, sect. 15. 

* Quoted ch. u, n. 373. 
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wledge developed in this Oracle depends on the Middle-Pla- 

-. axiom that the Supreme Principle is without accidents, and conse- 

pani allows itself to be grasped only by way of abstraction 2'°, Close 

we Ne iigen in the representation of this so-called negative theo- 
ne ae Plotinus 2''. He explains that man cannot conceive the 
logy al being, a8 he can the other objects of thought, by way of mere 
kine but only by means of a presence which is of a higher sort 
than knowledge ; for whatever knowledge conceives, is a concept and 
a concept is a plurality, whereas the primal being is not any particular 
thing (z+), since it is neither a qualitative nor a quantitative entity. 
Therefore that soul which strives towards the primal Being, must not 
only ‘lead itself upwards’’ from sensible objects, but must also rise 
above knowledge. Only when it have cleansed itself from all outer 
things and have entrusted itself to the conduct of its intellect may it, 
with the purified and superior power of its (this) intellect (sof vod rq 
apory) behold the pure One. 

Plotinus and the Chaldeans agree throughout that the highest goal 
of all thoughts possesses no accidents; it is therefore exalted not only 
above all sensible observation, but also above any discursive thought, 
and can be grasped only in immediate contemplation freed of all thought- 
content. 

As against this the two systems differ. a) in the representation of the 
process of knowledge and 6) in the description of the goal of thought. 


tive kno 


a) Both Plotinus and the Chaldeans explain that the soul must turn 
away from all outer things. However, the contrary to these outer 


things is ealled by the Chaldeans that ‘‘above’’, by Plotinus, that 


ce 


rea The earliest witnesses for the so-called negative theology, after Philo, are 
Gas 165, 4-17 (pénows nar’ é@alpsow); cf. Paszcaren, 609; Cereus ap. 
u fs Ni 42 (mpdrov éxivoiav... dvalizes ésd tov &Adww); Max. Tya., XI, 
ate m. Avex., Strom., V, 11; 71, 9 and 12; 81, 5 f. (who mingles the 
The es of contemporary Platonists with those of Philo). See B. E. Warr, 
Aina ae of Alerandria, Class. Quart., XXV (1931), 197; Ine, 


au 
Pronaws, Vi, 9, 3-7. For other parallels see Zeusa, Il, a, p. 668 f. 
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‘swithin’’ 2/2. The latter describes the ‘‘ascent’’ to the contemplation 

Being as introvertive progress ; the Chaldeans on the contrary, as of 
elevation in mundane space. The vision of Plotinus is accomplished j 
means of step-by-step assimilation of the organ knowing to the object which 
is to be known, with which at the final stage it is blent into a higher Unity. 
while the vision of the Chaldeans is obtained by the immediate self-out, 
stretching of the organ of knowledge in the direction of the goal of thought 
and its subsequent reception of the divine light issuing from this object, 
Their knowledge of God is, therefore, no self-perfection of the inner 
condition of their mind, but an iHumination transmitted from without 20, 


b) The object of the supreme vision is, according to the Chaldeans, 
the Intellect of the First Being; according to Plotinus, the First Being 
Himself. The divergence is a matter less of the names given than of 
the concepts associated with the names. The Chaldeans indeed make 
the personality of this Supreme Being transcendent beyond. all possi- 
bility of being attained by reason, and give over His efficacity to His 
Intellect, which thereby becomes not only the subject of all divine action, 
but also the object of all sublimest thought; nevertheless, they often 
explain that this First Intellect is identical with the Supreme Being *". 
From this fluctuation it is clear that they could attribute to the: First 
Intellect predicates (such as freedom from qualification and exaltation 
beyond all discursive comprehensibility) which Plotinus ascribed to the 
Supreme Being. The first and second principles of Plotinus are conse 
quently, for the Chaldeans, during the act of knowledge, coincident ae 


™? Prorinus, VI, g, 2 and 7: wavrav trav bw dPduevon der émiaTpa pirat pos 
70 elow wavty (thus already Max. Tyn., X, 3a; XT, 10 6, see Dopvs, 218; Wirt, 
203), gy) wpds ti trav ew xexAlodar. Zenen, Ill, 2, 672, 1-2. See Dovos: 
Introduction p. xx. ; 

"> We may note the difference between the exhortation of Piotints, [, 6, 9° 
drevioas (Se and that of the Oracles (ch. n,n. 373, v. 7 f.) : xpew 3x) tobTo vonoa! 
oun atevdis. i. p 

"4 See n. 36. Psentus, Comm., 1147 D, explains the vonrér, described '" 
the chief oracle of this group, as 6 Se6s, rd wparov vontév, and Daw., II, 16,1% 
reports that the Oracles called the ‘‘Father’’ vontéy. See n. 36. 

"8 We need not here’mention other profound differences, as to the knowledg® 
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_arer in many ways to the Chaldean theory of the intuitive know- 

bia f God is that of Philo. He also begins from the position that 
ech fooled from qualification makes the ‘direct and straight vision”’ 
vere impossible, for by any. such vision His qualitative character 
af id be indicated ; 2'° and he concludes from this that the human 
Pale cannot grasp God’s nature, but only his existence and even 
this only by means of the Ideas, which are the thoughts of the primal 
divine power 217, Just so do the Chaldwans define the highest noetic 
ees 


uf the Primal Being, between the system of the Chaldwans and that of Plotinus, 
for these do not immediately concern the question of the origin of the Chaldwan 
theology. However, it is certain that Plotinus’ doctrine of the One developed 
on the basis of a mystical theory of knowledge reflected by the Chaldeans. Plo- 
linus restored to knowability the transcendent Primal Being (which for the pre- 
vious Platonists had threatened to disappear in the ‘‘cloud of unknowing’’) by 
transcendentalizing intellecltion. His doctrine of the union of the soul with the 
One prevailed—historically considered—over that excessive spirituality which, 
precisely in the Chaldean Oracles, expressed itself so clearly, and to which the 
future belonged. 

"* Parvo, Posterit. Cain., 169 : dxardAnarés ys ex tis avtixpis xai nar’ e660 
Sewpiav wpoaGoAjs, etc. 

*“" Bagmen, Les idées philosophiques... de Philon, 198 ff. Cf. e. g. Pumo, Opif. 
mund., 71; Posterit. Cain., 14 f., 167 £.; Mut. nom., 4 ff; Leg. Spec., 1, 37-50; 
Praem.. 37 £.; Quaest. Gen., IV, 1 and 4; Quaest. Exod., 11, 67 (cf. Hanns, Frag- 
ments of Philo, 66) ; and the extensive fragment of Quaest. Exod., printed by Hanns, 
72f, In Leg. Spee., I, 165, Philo appeals to the Pythagoreans (ra wepi +2 psahni- 
KG xai THY adAyv PrrogoGiar ; cf. 177 : of amd ta pabyudtwr), The primal 
e a tbe is the Logos, the sum of the idcas, which, accordingly, corresponds 
ie “ inst Intellect of the Chaldeans (and to Plotinus’ second hypostasis ; sec 
Rutin ee i place of the Logos is found also the syzygy of the Creative and the 
This . owers (see n. 143), which are subjected to the Logos as primal idcas. 
ae Lair on the Logos is behind the Christian Alexandriaus, when they- 
re. e “*Son”’ a revelation of the Father who is exalted above all knowledge ; 

in areas V, 11; 71, 5 with Pumo, Posterit. Cain., 16. 
eestatie ¢ 0's writings, the supra-rational concept is mixed with pneumatic and 
the saa ie i : the purified Nous is filled by the divine, pneuma or goes outside 
lectual ¢ mm: order to make room for the presence of the divine pneuma. Intel- 
Hise, ognition can be entirely dispensed with, if God by His own action reveal 

» I causing the vision of Himself (i. e. of His Ideas) to stream into the 


a4 
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object of thoughts as the Supreme Intellect which ‘flashes with , 
divisions’’ (¢. e. Ideas) ?!*. Thus all statements of Philo’s and 
Chaldeans are related, even when it is not expressly said 80, to th 
vision of the Ideas. They are the limit and goal of human knowled e 
of the divine essence "°. Just so do both systems agree throughout : 
their representations of the process of knowledge. According to Phil 
the knowledge of the Supreme Being is accomplished when the organ 
of thought (which here again is described with the Platonic ek 
phor the ‘eye of the soul’’) », having been purified from all sensible 
accretions, ‘‘stretches’’ itself toward the goal 2! and is illuminated by 
the light of the Ideas. On the act of out-stretching the rays of the 
soul follows a reaction of the intended object of thought, during which the 
organ of thought remains passive. Also the Chaldean Oracles explain that 
when the knowing ‘stretches out’’ the ‘flower of his intellect’’ towards 
the divine, this sends down its light and fills the soul with itself, 
A presupposition of this union is the organic relation of the organ 
knowing with the object known. The ‘‘eye of the soul’’ is a part of 
the Primal Intellect, which is mixed in with the substances of the human 
soul. When this is purified from all foreign components, the man 


etic 


of the 


soul. Personal experience of the superiority of this ‘‘knowledge”’, in which the soul 
(or her rational part, the Nous) became a mere receptive organ, convinced Philo 
of the fact that self-effacement of the human mind is a precondition of the union 
with the divine. Cf. Migr. Abrah., 31 f. 

See ch. u, n. 373, v. 4. 

"* Plotinus seems to refer to this view when he explains (VI, g, 5), that the 
One which thrones over the Being is to be known but with difficulty and therefore 
easier conceived by the Nous generated by the One. 

° See ch. 1,n. 385. Puno, Migr. Abr., 191 : 70 puis dupa, @ vonra pré- 
mew édwnev 6 Seds; Conf. ling., 92; Mut. nom., 3, etc. The Platonic metaphor 
+6 Yuxis dupe frequently interchanges with +6 tis 3iavolas dupa viz. dQOadpes. 

™ See ch. m,n. 373, v. 10; 386; 387 and Pano, De prowd., ap. Euses., Prag. 
Evang., VIII, 14, 9 : td tis puxis dupa telvas ; Ebriet., 106; De Abrah., 58; 
Leg. Spec., Il, 2. 

2 Pao, Somn., I, 119, 1153; Ebriet., 44; Mut. nom., 6; De Abrah., 1193 
De Virt., 164; Vit. Cont., 27; Quaest. Gen., IV, 1 and A. , 

™ See ch. u, n. 373, Vv. 10-11. 
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es the capacity—as Plotinus says—‘‘by virtue of the similarity. of 
ure of this substance, and by means of the power dwelling within 
which is related to that divine being and derives from it (supposed 
tS i inner power be in the condition in which it was when it procee- 
ae th from God) to behold the divine in such wise as it, according 
ae is visible’ 2". The Chaldeans refer to this organic rela- 
ae by the metaphor ‘‘flower of the intellect’? or ‘‘subtle flame of 
the intellect’, both of which designate the noetic, ‘“‘empyrean’’, sub- 
stance of the organ of thought >. The sentence of the Platonists 
__50 often cited in this connection *°—about the like which is known 
by the like, forms thus the basis of the Chaldean theory of the organic 
sympathy of the human soul with the divine. 

Philo, the Chaldeans and Plotinus ~”” base their theories of intuitive 
knowledge on the description which Plato gives, in the sixth and seventh 
books of the Republic, of the vision of the noetic essence. Plato there 
represents the primal divine nature by the image of a light which 
‘exalted in nobleness and power above the Being’ ”* beams out its 


receiv 
the nat 


** Pronnus, VI, 9, 4. 

™ See ch. u, n. 383, 384. On Proclus’ elaboration of the doctrine of évdos 
vou see Excursus IV, n. g. 

** With reference to Prato, Tim., 37 6, the Pythagorean sentence (Deus, Vors., 
334, 29; ef. 21 B, 109) : rH dpoiw 76 dporov ywwpigera: is cited as the funda- 
mental proposition of the Platonic theory of knowledge by Antstotte, De anima, 
A hoh b, 16. Axsinus, 169, 24, Max. Tyr., XI, 9d, Protinus, I, 6, 9, Porru., 
Sent., 25, p- 11, 6, Iamuicaus, De comm. math. scient., c. 8, p- 36, 7, 38, 6 and 
by’ Proclus (see the passages collected by Kocu, 153, 162). For other (non- 
Platonic) parallels see Drerenica, Mithrasliturgie, 55-57. ; 

” A similar sympathetic doctrine of the knowledge of the noclic God is repre- 
peo by the Hermetics. They also appeal to the fundamental proposition of 
© identity of the substance of the knowing organ (the ‘‘eyes of the Intellect” 
or the “‘eyes of the heart’ ’) with that of the object of knowledge. the divine Nous 
niles Herm., XI, 20). The organ of thought which ‘stretches itself out 
Baas . (Corp. Herm., I, 31) this goal, is inflamed by the beams of light which 
metic ence (Corp. Herm., V,2; X,4 and 6; XII, 3: XII, 18). That the Her- 
oes of light had taken in many elements of Platonic doctrine, is 

220 Piito, Rep., 509 b, g, see n. 5A. 


24. 
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brilliance over all things and lends the intellect in the soul the i 
to know it. This ‘eye’ of the human soul is, however, first abl 
P 5 : le 
after it has cleansed itself from sensible perceptions, ‘‘to incline it 
own beam of light upwards’’ and to gaze immediately on the pring 
light, which appears to it ‘last of all, and is seen only with an effoy,” es 
These explanations of Plato form the basic text, into which lila: 
thinkers *° read their doctrine of the suprarational knowledge of the 
divine 3", From the large number of variants, we may once again 
treat those which concern the real process of the knowing. Accordin, 
to Plato and Plotinus the eye of the soul beholds the primal light be 
its own effort, after it have purified itself from sensible components and 
concentrated in the vision. If Plotinus (V. 3, 17) says that the eve of 
the soul ‘‘suddenly grasps light’’, he does not thereby mean that the 
primal light reveals itself to the visionary by coming to him from outside 
(for it shines perpetually and does not alter its nature , but that it 
eventually becomes visible to him in its undimmed beam after the course 
of a long attention during which the sensible veils loose themselves 
gradually from his inner eye. Also the Chaldeans and Philo believe 
that the inner eye can direct its vision to the primal light only after 
cleansing and concentration; however they believe this light to be 
visible finally not by reason of the vision of the thinker, but by reason 
of the forthstreaming activity of this light’s brilliance. The man seeing 


* Prato, Rep., 517 6, 8 : ev ta yowold teAsuTata ) sod Fyabod idéa xai 1076 
optada. Rep., d40 4, 7 {. 

© Of the Middle Platonists, Max. Tyn., XL, 9 d and Cetses ap. Onte., VI, 49. 
reproduce the Platonic doctrine of the knowledge of the divine without any trans 
formation. The most detailed exstant interpretation of Psato, Rep., d0 q-o11 38 
that of Paocs., Rp., I, 269-287 titled wepi rod év MoArreia Ady ou Tou dermwurtos, 
tt wote éoliv tayabor. 

*" The Platonic stylistic model of the Chaldeans can still be clearly glimpsed 
in the syntactical structure of the first three verses of the Oracle quoted ch. is 
n. 372. Cf. Puato, Rep., 52g b, 5 (concerning the astronomers) éa» té Tis ara) 
Kexnves tay aioOntay tt émyeipy pavOavev, ote pabeiv av woté Gypt 2vT0r- .° 
(the verb pa@ys, used in the Oracle v. 11, derives from Ptito, Rep., 5004, 2) 
Sce also Numestus, p. 131, 15 f.; Puomtsus, I. 6, 9 : dan 8é fy emi thr Séav.-- 
ob nexg@aonéros..., ovder BAdqwet, 
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ds the light by being illuminated by it. He receives it in 
epprene pehold it. It is, therefore, a gift of God, which is granted. 
ae becomes revelation, Sewpia, yraiors. en 
This mystical theory of knowledge developed a terminology whicki 
tended the Platonic metaphors in peculiar way. Thus there is found 
ex etaphor of the ‘‘stretching out”’ of the eye of the soul; not, indeed 
serie but (apart from the Chaldeans) in Philo, the Hermetics, 
Meee Celsus and Plotinus—-a characteristic list of the represen- 
tatives of this metaphysical spiritualism *. The description of thin- 
king of the highest object of thought as oblique ‘‘self-inclination”’ 
was perhaps coined by the Ghaldwans as a figure answering to the Pla- 
tonic metaphor of straight ‘‘turning upwards”’ of the rays of the soul 
during the supreme vision 23; the same Platonic metaphor is again 
imitated by the Chaldean description of the sight of the eye of the soul 
as “unbent beams” *“. Of strictly mystical character is the Chaldwan 
metaphor of ‘stretching all eyes upward” >. The hyperbole is inten- 
ded, as often. in the Oracles, to hinder the formation of any concrete 
association. Plutarch already plays upon it when he call the eye of 
the soul-a possession ‘‘which is equivalent to innumerable eyes”? 26, 
Later Platonists recall the same paradox in more pointed form when 
they report that Plato remarked after his ‘discovery of the ideas’’ that 


“! tzivew youn : see the Oracles quoted ch: n, n. 373, v. 10; 386. For 


Philo ef. the passages quoted n. 291, for the Hermetics n. 227. Vatentixus ap. 
Cuem., Eclog. proph., 10, 1; Cexsus ap. Onic., VIII, 63; Prous, V, 1, 6. CI. 
also Hienoc., Carm. Aur., p. 208, 6 f., Needham; Proct., Alc., 398, 2 f. 

R . «hy yap émeyxdivys cov voiv» (quoted ch. 1, n, 373, v. 2) with Prato, 
eh hoa, 7 : ivaxdivavtes niy tis Yuyis atyjv. This. passage is explained 
Y FRoci., Rp., 1, 280, 96 f. as Teferring to 2avGos vod, the supra-rational organ 
of thought (see n. 925), 

f Cf. tdnhivéas atyas» (see ch. un, n. 403, v. 9) with Puno, Quaest. Exod. 
the of Philo, p. 72, Harris) : iSpuvra waylas (= dxdiwas) yroun jg. Max. 
aay.) 198 : 6p6H TH Wuxy. Corp. Herm., XIII, 11 : axdanjs yerdusros. 
~ eee @arta Zpsyv éxnétacov avw», sec ch. u, n. 388. ; 
~ Pee, Quaest. Conv., VIII, 2, 1, 5, 718 D, alluding to Prato, Rep., 
A i: who designates this supreme organ of the soul as. xpeirror dv cwhiras 

Hudtow, Cf. also Onicen., C. Cels., VII, 39 : ra mepi Sittar OGOaApar. 
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he had three eyes #7, It is Philo who again comes closest to the 


C 
deans. He interprets the Biblical verses (Gen., XVIII. a) : ie 
lifted up his eyes to the angels’’ (who symbolize the divine Powen, 


as referring to the spiritual eyes of the wise : “The Scripture says beay 
tifully that Abraham lifted up not one eye, but adi the eyes of his min i 
so that one could say he had become altogether eyes’’ 28 4, the 
Chaldeans, so Philo also demands that these mental eyes “he full 
opened’’, ‘‘stretched out’ and that with them one gaze “straight” 
into the noetic essence °. 

We may treat more briefly the Chaldean concepts which represent 
the union with the noetic light as the soul’s spatial approach to it. The 
Chaldzans speak of ‘‘approaching’’, ‘touching’? and ‘resting in” 
it *°, All three metaphors are found again, with similar functions, in 


Plotinus, Porphyry and Iamblichus ™' ; they therefore belong also to 


” Oxympropon., Phaed., 32, 223; Proleg: ad Plat. philos., p. 201, 18 f., ed. 
Hermann (see n. 29) : the ‘third eye”’ is the duua Puyys. Srnesivs, De Provid., 
g, 1228 C, explains that during the contemplation of the mysteries the bodily 
eyes have to be closed in order that the higher may be opened ; cf. Piominrs, J, 
6, 8-9. 

** Pato, Queest. Gen., IV, 2 (p. 243, Aucher). 

” «dppera advta dpiny éxméracov dew», sce ch.u, n. 388. Cf. Pano, Plant. 
58: va Stavolas dupatt... dei dvawentapdve nai evdvtevds BAdworri ; ibid., 169; 
Sobriet., 3: v0 Wuyi Sapa dAov ioxboas 32° bAwy (cf. «epdyv») BronyGyva ; Corp. 
Herm., X, 5 : dvawerdoat spiy rove tot vot d@0cAnous. 

“ ¢éuweddoass : ch. 1, n. 406; «apapevos» : ch. 1, n. hoz; «xeivtary ( 
Seo) : ch. m, n. 84. 

| eoweddoas : cf. Puronnus, V, 1, 5 : weddoaca obv (4) Yuxy) atta (70 Sew) 
nai olov év yevopévy (ef. VI, 7, 29); in accordance with him, Ponen., Vil. 
Plot., 23 (paraphrasing the oracle of Apollo on Plotinus) : téAos yap auta x4 
oxowds Pv v6 évwbijvat xai wedsoa TH éxi -waor Sem. lawouicmus, ap. Proce, 
Tim., I, 211, 90 f., quotes the relevant line from the Chaldean Oracles (sec 
ch. 1, n. 406) and designates with éaxé)anis the fourth prade of prayer; Ipem, 
De comm. math. scient., c. 8, p. 33, 92. On lIamblichus is dependent Proch. 
Parm., 669, 3a. 

&Papnevos : (borrowed from Prato, Conv., 211 5, 7 : dtorre tot tédous ; 219% 
5 : t06 ddnbots ePawropévw, cf. also Rep., 5116, 7) Puonnus, VI, 9, 7: 7 
Tos Seiov dwagy, et passim. For Clement see Wart (quoted n. 211), p. 202, 11° 
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tical terminology transmitted to them by Middle Platonism. 

the my? e already spoken of the form of representation, fundamental 
bi ideas Oracles, of the ascent of the soul to the supreme 
zs ee It derives from Plato’s Phaedrus, Phaedo, and above ail from 
“of the Republic cited above, where it is developed by the com- 
rigon of the visionary to a cave-dweller who comes up to the light 

f the sun 3, Plotinus interprets the Platonic metaphor of ascent as 
: metonymous reference to an introversive process, whereas the Chal- 
deans regard the stations of the real journey of the soul at the same 
time as phases of mystical transformation. It is possible that for their 


yision 


the parts 


sacrament of immortality they choose the term ‘«Elevation’’ (dveyaryy) 
with Plato in mind. Herein also they represent themselves as fulfil- 
jers of the Platonic heritage, since they reveal the universally effective 
method for attaining the supreme vision which the philosopher had 
revealed only to a chosen few ™, 


11. Hyle, Hades and the Demons.— A principle theme of the Chal- 
dean Oracles is formed by speculations concerning matter *. Since 
this is bound up with cosmogonic speculation, the question of the 
sources of the few fragments concerned has first to be briefly discussed. 
As Plato, so also the Chaldiwans explain that matter is created, but 
eternal *°. In the same way, their explanation that the lightning-like 
Ideas in their action of shaping the cosmos ‘‘break’’ themselves 


— 


Onicen., C. Cels., VIL, 4: a@y too avevpatos. Prorinus, IV, 3, 10 and VI, g, 4 
uses ey and éamveaGu: (like Puvtancu, De Iside, 77, 382 D) as synonymous with 
Sa 7ivw. The latter expression was first used by Anistorie, Metaph., 1051 6, 
"995 1072 6, 21. On ovvags in Iamblichus’ writings see Nocx, Sallustius 
ac. the gods, p. xcvm, n. 4-5. For later parallels see Kocu, 173. 
tee 3 Piominus, 1V, 8, 1: ep avse (td Seiv) pvdeis; VI, 9, 9 : gy pbvw 
ibs Tovrw. Other parallels ch. m, n. 86. 
See ch. nn, sect. 15. 


™ See Excursus VIII. 


au 
ie See ch. Wi, mn. 147 and Excursus II, n. 18. 
See ch. v, sect. 3-4. 


a4e 
See ch. 1, n. 198 and Excursus Il, n. 6 and a2. 
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upon matter 47, answers to the Platonic theory concerning the | 
procal relationship of the two principles. The formative Ideas ta 
altogether conquer the anarchy of matter. Thus the latter, even ing 
its formation, maintains the remainders of those negative qualities = 
form the eternal obstacle to the realization of the good. The in 
ciencies of the formative ideas are explained, on the other side, } 
fact that their power of ‘‘illuminating’’ becomes weaker with t 
crease of their distance from the primal noetic light. ‘The lightning 
which leaps into the cavities of the worlds ‘‘dims the flower of Fire’ 2 
This law of the diminishing powers of the Ideas—a law on which not oily 
the cosmology of the Chaldeans, but that of all later Platonists including 
Plotinus rests %*—forms the necessary complement to the doctrine of the 
divine Powers which rule the world, inasmuch as it establishes the limits 
of the divine efficacity and therewith explains the deficiencies of the ‘hylie 
world’. 2, e. the sublunar zone where the material principle prevails. 
The origin of the other cosmogonic theories mentioned in the few 
preserved fragments of the Chaldean Oracles can easily be fixed. The 
(lifferentiation of the three world-zones : the intelligible (‘‘empyrean’’). 
ethereal and sublunar (‘‘hylic’’), is a common view of later Platonism™’. 
On the other hand. the doctrines of the four elements from which the 
sensible world is composed, of the fire which makes the cosmic hody 
visible and tangible %*', of the seven firmaments and of the zone of the 


r 
hie}, 
suff. 
¥ the 
he in 


7 Sec ch. m,n. 177, v. 10 and n. 929. 

*8 See ch. um, n. 228. 

™* Zevien, III, 2, p. 556 f.; Promines, VI, 9, 9 : to woppw elvar... xai yrTor 
eivat. Awetius ap. Proct., Rp., 1, 306, 9 f. (Zewten, 690,1). Pano, Opif. mund., 
91 explains that the noetic light is the source of the light of the stars, but ts 
pure radiance is dimmed (4pavpovzérns) upon ils entering the sensible world. 

2 The differentiation between the noetic and the sensible world needs "° 
attestation. The division of the latter into the ethereal (astral) and subluna! 
world derives from the early works of Aristotle and was adopted by Plato’s other 
pupils. The triple partition of the Chaldeans is presupposed, e. g., by Puito 
Opif. mund., 70-71 and Congr. erud. causa, 104-105. Cf. also Lynus, Mens.» 
IT, 8, p. 28, 10 f. 

Cf. ch. n, n. 202, 203-206, and the texts quoted there. 
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nd its movement %52__all, again, are derived from the Timacus 
fixed star" ra division of the sublunar world given in one of the prose 
of Plato. of the Chaldeans agrees almost word for word with that 
ro Albina %3__q further pointer to the dependence of the Chal- 
piven 


on Middle Platonic school tradition. 
st there remains only the explanation of the Chaldean doctrine 
nature and efficacity of matter. This becomes a problem, 
virtue of the fact that the attributes which are assigned to Hyle by 
in spiabal: recur in the Oracles as characteristics of Hades, who is 
ay Lord and realm of the hylic demons“. Thus arises the ques- 
tion as to the origin of the connection of Hades-Hyle-Hylic demons. 
This connection does, indeed, possess many ear-marks of Middle Pla- 
tonic speculation , but is not found as a whole in the writings of the 
Platonists independent of the Chaldeans. On the other hand, close 
parallels to it are found in the systems of various Gnostics, the elements 
of whose doctrines must however be themselves first traced to 
their sources. Therefore we must prepare ourselves for an excursion 
through outlying regions of the religious thought in the period of the 
Chaldeans. The first rule of this survey is that of concentration on 
those particular phenomena which assist the understanding of the Chal- 
divan theories in question >, 


as to the 


™ Cf. ch. 1, n. 918 and 991. As against this it must be emphasized that 
in the question of the sequence of the planetary spheres the Oracles do not follow 
the system of Plato, but that of the Chaldaei canonized later by Ptolemy. See 
ch. m,n. 991 f. and a86. 
1a Gt. the passage quoted ch. u, n. 991 ¢ : exai viv év pdow tOévai nai Cdwp 
ep tois xoAwots Tis yis xai aépa avwSew tovrwy» with Atpinus, 171, 31 : pe" ds 
ne Tév dwravdv aGaipaw xai my tev BAsvwpusrav) 1) To dépos Umapyer, 
tae How 1) 1) abv rq éxutiis by:p@. See also Panto, De congr. erud. cous.,10h. 
See ch. v, sect. 9-4. 


235 . 
the a task is made diffieult by the lack of suitable preparatory studies on 
Das Bess ray of Matter in later anlquity. The well-known monograph of Biuwxen, 
Dre-Plot Ay der Materie in der griechischen Philosophie (Miinster, 1890) treats the 
aegis man Platonists too summarily. E. Scnnépen, Plotins Abhandlung wéter 
and P (Enn., 1, 8), Dissert. Rostock, 1916, touches only briefly on Jamblichus 
Toclus. I have received much assistance from the important work—forgotten 
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As point of departure we take the identification Hades-Hy|, 
derives, again, from the tradition of Middle Platonism 2*, Lydus re, t 
that the Platonists called Hyle Hades, since it is invisible ion 
and Tartarus, since it is in chaotic movement (tapartro eae 
This etymological explanation is dependent on the wording of the e 


scription of primal matter in the Timaeus *. The equation Hyle-T, 
tarus is also frequently mentioned by Proclus, who owes it apparent, 
to one of the earlier Neoplationists dependent on Middle-Platoni,. fe. 
dition **. For it is already known to Celsus who interprets the Titans 


by scholarship—of E. W. Moetzen, Geschichte der Kosmologie in der Briechischen 
Kirche bis auf Origenes, Halle, 1860. The students of Gnosticism have generally 
focussed their interest on the explanation of the ‘‘myth’’, although the Western 
‘«philosophical”’ Gnosties have themselves specified the point of departure for an 
understanding of their theological intentions by declaring the starting point of their 
own thought to be the question of the origin of evil (see the testimonies collected 
hy Baun, Manichétsches Religionssystem, 173, 20 and Christliche (rnosis, 19, 16). 

*¢ The corrupt text of the Hermetic Asclepius, c. 18, p. 52, 9 f. Thomas, may 
possibly have read in retranstation : d0ev td évépratov atris (sc. tis bAns, i.e. of 
the created world; cf. c. 14, p. 4g, 173 ¢. 17, p. 51, 20) 9 dow (par — cov, 
correri) pépos, elye towos éo7i Td évtos THs oPaipas (cl. c.17,p. 52,6, Ay mulls 
[é. e. by the Platonists, see Prato, Tim., 52 a, 8] loci instar... creditur), Avdns 
xéxAytat. From this passage can be concluded only that the author used the 
Platonic elymology of the notion Hades (= desdxs, see ch. v, n. 14) for the 
explanation of the invisibility of Primal Matter, but not, as Scorr-Fercuson, Her- 
metica, [V, 4o6 suggest, that he identified Hades with Hyle. 

*7 Lyous, Mens., 1V, 159, p.179,3 : syn GAqy Aibyy of Prdocogrjcartés Past 
nai Taptapor, ws tapattopévyy xai otx ripepotoay xata @tew dia rd dveidewov 
auras. The last four words properly belong after Gzoi. According to the general 
belief, Tartarus was the lowest stratum of Hades; see ch. v, n. 149. 

8 Prato, Tim., 51 a, 7 calls Hyle dvéparon eldos and 30a, A : ox Houxia 
&yov dAAd xiwovpevor mAnupsddis xai dtaxtws; cf. dae, AN. Lydus’ explanation - 
hased on the etymology quoted in Etym. M., 747, 15 : 4AAos (Taprapor) 7” 
axotewotatoy towov, wapa TO extetapayOas xai cuyxeytoda: ta ev att? wants. 
That this etymology is of Stoic origin, is evident from the parallels adduced by 
H. Fiacu, Glossen und Scholien zur Hesiodischen Theogonie (Leipzig, 1876), me 
** The identity of Tartarus with Primal Matter is presupposed in the writings 
of Proclus. Cf. Tim., 1, 190, 19 : TH evvAoraryy xazi dop:a7ov tod Taptépov- -° 
xivnow and Rp., Il, 183,17 : 6 Taprapos, yapos dv waons dtaxtou xai oxoreis 
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¢ movement of the primal matter and their imprisonment 
Hower, Ikad, XIV, 279) as the exclusion of unregulated 
from the sphere of matter after forms had been imposed on it ™". 
oe istic explanation is adapted to his dualistic doctrine by Plu- 
This or his exposition of the Egyptian myth of Typhon and Osiris 
tach. -oned also by Celsus in the same connection— he interprets 
Sail the enemy of the gods, as an allegory of ‘Tartarus and of the 
OP ai coal 61. Plutarch sets himself apart from the three Pla- 
eo named above, in that he makes, not the primal material itself, 
si the power of a second evil World-Soul, active in it, the cause of 
‘ss chaotic movement ©, The Chaldeans attach themselves to the expla- 


4s the chaoti 


in Tartare ( 


—_—_ 


Gays. In the last passage Proclus refers to a detailed interpretation of Tartarus 
in his monograph, no longer preserved, on the myth of the netherworld in 
Pusto’s Phaedo (cf. Paoct., Rp., I], 183, 24 f. See also ibid., 179, 13). In 
this work he quoted the views of the ‘‘theologians’’ (cf. ibid., 183, 25), 1. e. 
not only the Chaldeans but also the Orphics (see Orph. Fragm., 55, p. 132, 
Kern on the origin of Chaos é& dmelpov ifs tans... dmeipou tivds Bubot dei 
péovsos). This work of Proclus was used by Olympiodorus in his commentary 
on Phaedo; see there p. 202, 30 : 6 Taptapos wartwv éoli tov ayabav 
oiépyois (Plotinus’ definition of Matter) and 191, 29 : év yap my tpvyi THs 
yevéoews (sce n. 275), atew rH Tapripy. In the passage there 201, 9 
(=2ho, af.) d Taptapos eds éokt tas éoyatias tod ndapov (sec ibid., 176, 8) 
émexonéy, Tartarus figures as metonymy for Pluto (cf. ibid., 191, 21 f. and 
aho, 2 f., with reference to Puato, Phaedo, 112 a), and éoyatia tod xdcpou is 
synonymous with 1) od yr olxyats. 

ie Ceuscs ap. Omc., VI, 42 (the chapter deserves a special analysis). The 
ig mterpretation is cited by Procu., Tim., I, 390, 27 f. and Schol. ad Hesiod. 
‘une Vv. 663 (see Flach, quoted n. 258, p. 128 and 271) and, as Platonic 
ret presented in Th. Pl., 104, 16 f. Notice should he taken also of the 
oa. Pelsuas of the four rivers of the netherworld as the four elements ; 

Ki - vy, n. 147, 

Puorancn, De Iside, 57, 374 C. Cf. hg, 371 B. Zensen, Il, 2, 187 f. 

ORLLER, ha f, 
ae Cf. Prurancn, De procreat. anim., 5, 5, 1014 C; 7, 4-3, 1015 E : God deli- 
uf ¢ is GAny exe THs dvortou Tapartopéyyy aitlas: 9, 9 5975 6. On the basis 
Pri same doctrine of the evil World Soul, similar attributes are assigned to 

mal Matter by Numenius (cf. e. g. p. 93, 8 f.). 
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nation given by the Platonic monists. Their description of Hades x 
Pi, 


Tartarus) by means of the attributes of primal matter goes hack Pa 
ky conse. 


quently, to a Middle-Platonic tradition °*. 

The identification made by these Platonists had in view the harm, 
nization of the essential concepts of their cosmology with those of 
religion : If the light of the Ideas diminishes with increasing distance 
from their source, it follows that the deepest layer of the world, the 
Hades (or its lowest part, the Tartarus) must form the extreme nega. 
tion of ‘‘ideality’’ . It is to be supposed that the Platonists who 
proposed the identification Hades-Hyle did not believe in a mythical 
Hades and more or less interpreted it away by means of etymological 
explanation", But this identification received another Meaning in the 
consciousness of those who—as he Chaldeans—took myth and meta- 
phystes with equal seriousness. For them the identification meant that 
Hades consisted of a part of the primal matter, which was excepted 
from formation and therefore kept unchanged its primitive character. 

Through the association of the equation Hades-Hyle with the belief in a 
god Hades and his hylic demons, Hyle is changed from a cosmological 
principle to a personal potency. It beeomes the practical procreator of 
powers, hostile to the gods, which cause the evil of the world—and 
explain it. The connection of the doctrine of demons with the doc- 
trine of Ilyle put the Chaldeans in a position to answer the crucial 
question as to the origin of evil from the basis of the cosmological pre- 


My thie 


3 This Middle Platonic interpretation. seems to be itself dependent on a Store 
allegory of which the reflex has been preserved by ps.-Crenexs Rowanvs, Homil., 
VI, 6 ff. in the explanation of the cosmic myth of the Orphics (see Orph. nba 
56, p. 134, Kern). The author derives the name of Pluto from mAndos an 
explains it as @AnG0s ss Umoxespevys vbcias which sinks downward in the process 
of the S:axdounors (Crem, op. cit., VI, 19 : 1) xatw mapayworozos bwoo7 20» 
see n. 275), and forms the lowest stratum of the world. 

6 See n. 249 and 974. ie 
#5 With similar tendency, Cersvs ap. Onic., VI, 49 interprets also the my 
of the combat of Zeus with Kronos, of the Titans with the Gigants, and of Typhon 
with Horus, in terms of the Platonic notion of the eternal struggle of cosmic min 

with cosmic matter. 
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ions of their own system. The demonology was cited by several 
this period for like purpose. Plutarch, the Platonist Origen 
of Porphyry), and in dependance on the Platonists of his 
.. the Christian apologist Athenagoras, maintain the dogma of the 
ats roodness by laying the responsibility for the evil of the world to 
pig e of the demons 266. It seems that the Chaldeans also employed 
Saunt as warrant for the goodness of the heavenly gods >. 
The demonological explanation of the evil of the world possessed 
for the Platonists the advantage that it permitted the maintenance of 
a metaphysical monism. In order to save themselves from the neces- 
sity of a confession to dualism, Athenagoras and the Platonist Origen 
trace the source of the evil spirits to a fall by sin, of angelic souls origi- 
nally good *, The Chaldeans also accepted, along with he Platonic 


osit 
platonists of 
the source 


* Pucrancu, De def. orac., 10, 415 A; ef. Cumoxt, Rel. Orient., 280, 54, and 
below, n. 269. On Origenes the Neoplatonist see Excursus XI. Atuexsconis, 
Apology, c. 25-96, in particular p. 144, 30 f., ed. Gerrcnen, Zwei griechische 
Apologeten (Leipzig, 1907). Geffcken supposes, without sufficient reason, that 
Athenagoras depends on a Stoic source, but the differentiation between a gencric 
and a particular Providence was advocated also by Middle Platonists ; cf. Dovvs, 
Proclus, 271,141. On Athenagoras’ Platonism see Moeitern, 121 f. As Geffcken 
rightly remarks, the Epicureans are meant by the philosophers who are led, by 
the influence of the demons, to the belief in a world directed by blind chance; 
cf. Ponpw., Abst., If, 40, p- 170, 6 f. and Contr. Christ., Fragm. 49, p. 77, 1 £. 
ed. Harnack. 

a Cf. ch. vy, n. 55 with Ponpw., Abst., II, 4o, p- 169, t9 F. 

Athenagoras (who wrote his Apology in Athens about 177) allaches his 
aching to the legend of the fall of Satan and of the sinful angels told in the 
ice of Enoch (Gerecxes, 216). On the basis of the same legendary tradition 
itp ae Civ, Dei. XH, A and 3 explains that the existence of Satan affords no 
his a Jota dualistic view of the world, for Satan’s nature is good, and only 
Aba, fees Porpayny (i. e. the Neoplatonist Origen, sce Excursus XI), 
¥3 ; y : P. 167, 10 and 26 f. (see Broez-Cumont, Mages hellénisés, 11, 276, 2; 
that ; “ ’ explains the transformation of good into evil demons by the supposition 
which ¢ partie: substance of their soul was overpowered by the affective pneuma 
the aaah Oped it. This pagan theory of the fall of the demons goes back in 

eae analysis to the account, in Prato’s Phaedrus, of the fall of the soul (for 

mons are regarded by the Platonists as offsprings of the Cosmic Soul). 


le 


B 
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axiom of the divine creation of matter, the principle of a MONistic ey; 
nation of the genesis of the world. How they set this at one with 5 
existence of a god such as Hades, or of the hylic demons, can no ig 
be known **. In any event it is clear that the metaphysical nie 
of the above-named demonologists found no support in their anthro. 
pology. The hylic demons loose Matter from the divine causality 4, 
which it owed its origin, and set it up against that causality as 
tically second evil principle. ; 

The question as to the nature of matter, which occupied the Plato. 
nists of whom we have spoken, was also treated in their epoch by the 
Gnostics, and by them answered with formulae which at times are in 
close contact with those of the Chaldeans. Three of these Gnostic 
parallels will in the following pages be subjected to a detailed exami. 
nation. The Gnostics whose theories here interest us were, in contra- 
distinction to the Platonists cited (except for Plutarch), determined dua- 
lists. Their cosmology rest on the dogm of the original corruption of 
the preexistent matter. In the exposition of this view, which often 
look the literary form of a cosmogonic myth, they frequently refer to 
the description of Hyle in the Timaeus of Plato. Since Plato's sup- 
position that matter was created and originally without qualities doubly 
contradicted their axiom, they chose, instead of expounding the pas- 
sages of the essential Platonic text, to correct it. 

This critical attitude appears significantly in the way in which Valen- 
tinus, the principal representative of Western Gnosticism, applies the 
Platonic formula of ‘flowing matter’. It serves him as a term for the 
primal matter from which the terrestrial soul of man was created and 


a prac. 


*? Prurancu, De def. orac., 10, 415 A (see n. 266) treats demonology and the 
doctrine of the preexistence of the evil World Soul as alternative solutions for 
the question as to the origin of evil ; he decides, however, in favour of the second. 
the dualistic, hypothesis. Porphyry, who opposes the second solution (see Abe. 
I, 4o, p. 116, 11 f. and Excursus X1; ep. Pnoct.. Tim., 1, 39s, 41. Cf. bid. 
393, 14 ff. his collection of monistic testimonies from Piato), accepts the first 
thesis—a proof for the fact that the supposition of the existence of evil demon 
made unnecessary the derivation of evil from a second World Soul. 
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wes its inborn corruption ?”. On this definition of the 
of the soul the Gnostic Hermogenes, also a contemporary 
saber |deans, founded his description of the nature of matter and 
can souls made from it®!. He postulated a preexistent, 

af oa rimal matter, which God so shaped as to set in order the 
ene put to leave over, in its primitive condition, a remainder 
es by reason of its deprivation of the better qualities, became evil. 
This .suntamed”’ residium forms the substance of the soul, which there- 
fore possesses the same hylic qualities as its primal matter *”°. Another 


to which it 0 


Soot 

1 (pemens, Exc. ex Theodot., 50,1 :‘AaSav yotv amd THs zh (Gen., II, 7), 
ov nis Enpas (ef. Gen., 1, 9 f.), dAAa THs wodvpepois xai wooldys Ans (cf. ch. v, 
n. 143), puyov yeddy xal tAnuy évextivato adoyov... obros 6 ‘nat’ elxdva’ 
kvOpwmos. IREN., Haer., 1, 5, 35 : wewomnévar xxi tov avOpwrov Tov yomdy oun 
ind rautns 32 vis Enpas ys, ddA’ awd THs doparou otolas (see n. 273), émd Tob 
xeyupévou xai pevoTot vis bAns (cf. ch. v, n. 170) AaGdvros. The contradiction 
becomes significant, if one compare Valentinus with Pato, Opif. mund., 136-137, 
according to whose explanation the Creator employed, for the formation of the 
body of Adam, the best material of the four clements. 

” Cf. Tertunuan, Ado. Hermogenem, 18-19; 36; 38-43 ; De anima, 1 and 11, 
he refers to his no longer preserved work De censu animae, which was directed 
against Hermogenes’ psychology. Cf. also Hirroyt, Ref., VIII, 17. That Her- 
mogenes stands close to the Valentinians is already emphasized by Tearotuan, 
De anima, 11. E. Heverzen, Hermogenes, der Hauptvertreter des philosophtschen 
Dualismus in der alten Kirche (Berlin 1902), was not available to me. Cf. A. Hn- 
se, Ketzergeschichte (Leipzig, 1884), 553 ff. 

”” Hermogenes’ description of the anarchic movement of Primal Matter (Hirrotrr, 
poeta 17,2 t del yep dyplvs xai draxtws Geponévny) is derived from Prato’s 
a ceirinad n. 258 and Hippolyt himself), the comparison with the movement 

& water in a pot (Terrutiian, Adc. Hermog., 41) from Job (LXX), XLI, 

a (93) : edvager my d6vecov (related to Gen., I, 2; cf. Curw., Eel. proph., 2,3 : 
these pate tAn aAAmyopeirat) dowep xa@Axeiov». Thus Lietzmann’s hypo- 
iar te a der alten Kirche, II, Berlin, 1936, 270) of the dependence of 
characterisation pee aa one of its principal supports. Hermogenes' 
aad Secs Gk a oe : latter : . i bono - oes ra ae as to cg Timaeus 
of the se ; presupposed by Purrancu, De Istde, 33, 372 E. The notion 
Paration of: the two matters (Hipporyt, loc. cit., 2xapioe) is derived from 


the wara: 
eee of Gen., 1, 7. Htrrotyr, loc. cit., already refers to Plato as the model 
lermogenes. 
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unknown Valentinian advocated a doctrine of primal matter ia 


Sul. 
: Matter Os 
partially formed by God, but he, excluded as unusable and left : 


primitive chaotic condition a ‘‘muddy sediment’’ from which 
evil derives 273. 


stantial agreement with the cosmogony of Hermogenes 
it 
D it, 
all human 


This account of the rise of an evil matter can be recognized ag 
intentional correction of the Platonic model. According to Platy ra 
demiurge formed the primal matter in its entirely 274, according to the 
Valentinians he excluded a portion unfit for his purposes. The tern 


** Avamaxtius, Dialog. de recta fide in Deum, ed. Bakhuyzen (Leipzig, 1901), 
p. 1429, 4 : v4 3'be0 abrips (sc. ris bAns), ds éxos cimciv, tpvyddy érdyyave, Tait, 
dvdpuoola durz wpds Snpuioupylay ws eixe xatéAenpe, xat’ obdév abra wpocrxorty: 
&& wv doxsi por viv wap’ dvOpwimors émippeiy +2 naxd. Similarly p. 156,15 f. : 
Ann elvai ataxtoy xai dveiderov (with reference to Gen., I, 9 and Pusto, Tim. ; sec 
n. 958, 272 andch.v,n.149). Cf. Baun, Christliche Gnosis, 161 f., who follows 
Neannea, Entwicklung der gnostischen Systeme, 205 f. 

*" Cf. Prato, Tim., 30 4, 2; 32¢, 7-8. Followed by Aputsius, De Platone, I, 
5, p. 87, 6 : (materiam) conformat universam, and ibid., I, 8, p. go, 10. 

According to Proclus, ‘‘the Good”’ is present also in the éoyzrov; cf. Tim., I, 
209, 20 f. (Dopps, Proclus, 231,275); Alc., 466,97 : 7d dyabov.... wipeot 
xai ain nj Uwooldbuy tov dvtwy dwavrwy (sce n. 275), nH duopPy vay. This 
‘‘presence’’ of the Good consists in the ‘‘longing’’ (dpeéts), ‘fitness’ (¢mstSz1dTys) 
or potentiality of matter for formation, which is manifest in the ‘‘ vestiges” (xy) 
mentioned by Prato, Tim., 59 b, 2 (seen. 18. Cf. also Prato, Tim., 51 5, 1), 
cf. Dam., II, 281, 21 : ards (sc. Proclus) év rois cis Tinatav (probably in his 
lost explanation of Tim., 53 6, 2) lov py wavy dveidscon civat toy Seizy vay, 
ei 3é nai dveieros, dAAZ tpavas Exovoa Td duvduer nai eyyis tt eldous; ef. also 
Dam., II, 282, 5f., 283, 21 f., 285, 5 f., 288, 18 f.; Proce., Tim., 1, 381, 9: 
Parm., 839, 25 ; ap. Ioann. Pattor., De aet. mund., XIV, p. 539, 4 ff., ed. Reichardt. 
This inherent capacity of Matter for formation is safeguarded by the subterranean 
demons identical with the former Titans who were banished by Zeus into the 
deepest layer of the universe in order to cause them to partake in the maintenance 
of the divine plan; cf. Proct., Tim., I, 189, 8 f.; 190, 28 f.; Alc., 382, 8 f— 
This theory, a skilful combination of the Platonic doctrine of pé6c&s, of Aristotle s 
doctrine of Matter (see Dovps, 242) and of Iamblichean demonology, enables 
Proclus to ‘‘save’’ the monistic view of Platonism threatened both by the assump- 
tion of Primal Matter exempted from formation and by that of the existence o 
hylic demons independent on the divine Providence (cf. ch. v, n. 52 and 197)" 
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___ at’ js applied: by the Platonists to the least valuable part of 
segedlime® ic matter 2°; by the Valentinians to the residuum of 


formed cosm™! : i oe ae 
the ™. al matter. The Chaldeans agree with this Gnostic reinter- 
the ae of the Platonic doctrine in one important detail : They also 
reta 10 - 


the dogma of the total formation of primal matter, and sup- 
es “eo continued existence of an hylic residuum, unused in the for- 
. : which constitutes the source of all the evil of the world. 
mck materiel on the Gnostic interpretation of Hyle is preserved in 
Rise: mains of the Marcionite literature, from which a later account,. 
handed down by Theodoret, is especially interesting to us ?’7, Accor- 
ding to this «the evil demiurge of the evil world’’ at first subjugated 


ose th 


—_—_——— 


1 Juuay, Orat., V, 170 D calls Hyle (ibid., 175 B the earth) oxv6aAov (a Chal- 
dean term's ch. v,n. 71), ¢wox40zpua xai tpvya xal dnoo7dé8uyy. According, to 
Dia., II, 282, 5, the two last nouns were terms uscd by the Platonists for Hyle ; 
cf. also Proct., Alc., 466, 28 (quoted n. 274) and Oxymerovor., Phaed., 191, 22 
(quoted n. 259); Ivem, Gorg., 233, 23. Consequently, the Platonists borrowed 
4800740zn from Pisto, Phaedo, 109 ¢, 2, which was also the source of Zeno, St. V. F., 
1, 105 ; Puvrancu, De facie in orbe lunae, 25, 98, y4o E; Sysestus, Prov., 9, 1928 B. 
Other parallels are quoted by Wyrrensacu ad Prat., Phaed., p. 300 f. and Gatanen 
ad Minc. Aunex., IX, 36. : 

tpvé as a designation of Hyle is also found in Srnesivs’ Hymn, III, v. 320 : 
tpiya tay xéonou and corresponds to Latin faex: Macnos., Somn. Scip., I, 19, 12. 
Cf, Ovin, Metam., 1, 68 : ‘‘terrenae faecis’’; Praut., Aulul., 79 : defaecato antma 
(imitated by Macros., Somn. Scip., I, 8, 9; 29, 6; II, 12, 5). 

Consequently, neither sxoo7404n nor tpv& can be regarded as Chaldwan (as 
Know, 62, 9 supposed they could), although both concepts agree as to their 
meee with the termini of the Oracles wixp2 An (see ch. v,n. 70) and oxt€adov. 

; Cf. also the Ophites, ap. Inen., Haer., 1, 30, 5 : in subiacentem faccem materiae 
(Greek ap. Tueovoner., Haer. fob., I, 14; Micxe, P. G., LCCCII, 365 B : eis 
TW tpbya nis Ans and Eprpmanius, Panar. Haer., 37,4, 4 : wpos tiv bwooTdbunn 
rit GAns), and Pistis Sophia, p. 22, 17 of passim, ed. C. Schmidt (Leipzig, 1905). 

or Bardesanes see n. agh-296. a 

BOE sopsced Haer. fab., 1, ah 3; Hannac, Marcton, 291° f. The much-discussed 

ae ie what role the doctrine of Hyle played in the cosmology of Marcion himself, 

ren woury us here, as we are now interested in the ‘‘vulgar’’ gnostical 

Studia . of the later development of the Marcionite system. See Hannacx, Neue 
su Marcion, Texte und Untersuchungen, 44, 4 (1993), 18 f. 


20 
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Satan, whom Hyle serves, to himself, thereafter laid hold Upon 
and from it shaped the universe. From the pure parts of Hvle 4° 
made the heavens, from. the ‘‘remainder’’ the four elements, and fro 
the ‘‘sediment’’ Hades and Tartarus 2”*. In this representation th 
heterogeneous explanations of the evil of the world are artificiall 


: y har. 
monized « 


1. The New Testament doctrine of the devil as the Prince of This 
World. This is inserted into the cosmogonic process by dint of makin 
him the ruler of Hyle, which, however, really does not owe its evil to 
him at all, for it was already evil by nature. In fact the doctrine that 
matter is evil is found also among the Marcionites without any men. 
tion of the Evil One’: on the other hand one also finds there the 
substitution of the ‘Evil One’’ for matter”. The account given by 
Theodoret represents therefore a contamination of the mythological ‘ind 
cosmological versions one by another. 


2. The division of Hyle into matter of three qualities is to be under- 
stood only relatively, since all Hyle is bad. The three qualities repre- 
sent only three grades of the same essentially inferior substance. The 
condemnation of the creation by reason of the deficient quality of its 
material was a fundamental doctrine of the Gnostic cosmology. 


3. The distinction of the materials of heaven, of the sublunar world 
including the earth, and of Hades (vz. Tartarus) is a Gnostic trans- 
formation of the Platonic doctrine that the formed cosmos gradually 
becomes worse by reason of the declining activity of the noetic light. 
In the Marcionite version the Ideas (viz. the Logos), which give form 
to the unshaped primal matter, are lacking, for neither before nor 


9 Turoponst, loc. cit. : TY GAny xvafy te otoay xai bw’ 4AA@ xaxd redouray” 
tov 82 anuiovpydv wepryevdpevor tod xaxod, THY bAyv AaGeiv te xai Ex razors 
Snpioupyioa ta oUpwavta, ex pév tod xa0zpwrdrou TOY ovpavoy, ex 3e so Aovwov 
ra ofoiysia 2 téttapa, ex 32 Tis UmoaTdOuns (see n. 275-276) TdH Asda x2! 
cow Taprapon. 

27° Hippotyr, Ref., X, 193 Harvacx, Marcion, 205, 255". See already 
E. W. Moetuen, op. cit., 384. 
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+43 organization does matter, according to them, undergo the 
: of a spiritual principle. It is damned and shall at the end 
; ll heir to its deserved destruction. Therefore the distinction 

-.< qualities remains unmotivated. This defect provides evidence for 
a ious mutilation of a tradition, of which we find the traces in 
ae Sue of the Chaldean theurgists. Here that primal material 
- Saeed is the stuff of which Hades is made. Since in this account 
‘“ distinction of qualities is well grounded, we may assume that the 
doctrine of Hyle adopted by the Chaldwans formed the basis of the 
analogous speculation of the Marcionites known to Theodoret ™°. 

In the Gnostic testimonies cited here recur two of the characteristics 
attributed by the Chald#ans to matter : the supposition of the con- 
tinued existence of an unimproved part after the great mass had been 
given form: and the identity of this sediment with Hades. It seems 
scarcely dubious that these points. of agreement give evidence of a com- 
mon starting pot. The more exact determination of this origin can- 
not, however, be accomplished without further deliberations. Direct 
influence of the Chaldeans on the Gnostics is already out of the ques- 
tion, for the reason that their doctrines give no sign of a relationship 
to this religious movement. The same goes for the reverse relation- 
ship. Also, the supposition of a Gnosticizing Platonism, as a media- 
ting link, finds no support in the history of this philosophic school. 
So we must look for another explanation of this correspondence. 


alter 
influenc 
of days fa 


The way to this explanation is pointed by the origin and character 
of the Chaldean doctrine of the divinization of Hades. This religious 
doctrine, as was shown in the foregoing chapter, stems from Persia ™'. 
The doctrine of Ahriman and his demonic satellites connected itself, 
on its way through the hellenized world, with the ever-rising belief 
in the prevalence of demonic power and formed a constitutive element 
of the dualism of later Antiquity. Its suitability for the explanation 
ee ee 


" It goes without saying that the Middle Platonic doctrine of Hyle was trans- 


er these Marcionites not directly but through Gnostic intermediaries (cf. 
. 7 7 


TT eared 
See ch. Vv, sect. 2. 
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of the evil in the world secured it acceptance by the later Platon: 

Plutarch interpreted the doctrine of the Zoroastrian faith on Abinn 8, 
Hades as referring to the evil World-Soul which constitutes the nag 
latent in all material objects, of opposition to: the divine 282. see 
Neoplatonist Origen explained with its help the source of all ae 
and human defect °°. Porphyry identified the Iranian dogma of th 
antagonism between the powers of Light and Darkness by means ‘ 
that between the good gods and demons, who participate on the idea 
of the good, and the spirits of destruction, who participate in the Nature 
of the evil". This identification of the religious dualism of Iran with 
the ethical antinomy of Plato leads near to the cosmological contrast 
of spirit and matter on which the Chaldean demonology is founded. 
It appears that the Iranian elements of their theology have passed through 
the medium of a Platonic interpretation. One may consider Julian the 
Chaldean himself, the founder of Theurgy, as the originator of this 
transformation. He composed—as did Origen, the chief authority for 
Porphyrian demonology—a theoretical treatise ‘‘On the demons”’ **, 
of which, indeed, no direct citations are preserved, but whose tendency 
can be determined on the ground of the Chaldean Oracles, Julian’s 
principal work. It is to be supposed that their author, true to his 
claim of inspiration by Plato and in conformity with the character of 
his Oracles, sought to bring the principles of his own demonology, 
mingled as it was with Iranian elements, into harmony with the dua- 
listic teachings of Plato, viz. those of the contemporary representatives 
of the Platonic school. We should imagine the method of his harmo- 
nization as analogous to Porphyry, who developed it on the basis of 
the same presupposition but independently from the Chaldeans. 


** Prutancy, De Iside, 46, 370 E. See Cumont, Rel. Orient., 278, 48; 279 
51. W. Jagcen, Aristoteles, 134 {. who has shown that Plato, in the Laws, 896 E, 
was led, by the influence of Zoroastrianism, to the supposition of an Evil World 
Soul, suggests that Plutarch’s comparison goes back to the tradition of the earlier 
Academy. 

*** See Excursus XI. 

** See Excursus XII. 

5 See ch. 1, n. A. 
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xamples of Porphyry’s demonological interpretation of basic 
: f Plato as to the nature of evil should help to make clear 

cter of this attempt. Plato explains in the Theaetetus (176 
On aa patterns stand in the realm of Being : one divine, which 

age hest happiness ; and the other undivine, which is complete 
is the eS. Porphyry gives this antithesis the following applica- 
ae Phe divine is radiant and goodlike, the undivine (the location 
ake evil demons, as was previously explained) is, on the contrary, 
aa and evil-doing’’ ?*6 ; he there identifies the ethic antinomy with 
the cosmological and explains the undivine as the location of a (demonic) 
activity hostile to the divine. Plato explains in the conclusion to the 
sentence of the Theaetetus just referred to (177 @ 1), that man makes 
himself, by good deeds, like the divine and unlike the undivine. Por- 
hyry draws thence the consequence that the wise man ‘“‘must make 
himself unlike evil men, demons and, in general, all that rejoices in 
the mortal and the material’’ 2*’. In the same chapter of the Theae- 
telus (176 @ 7) Plato declares that ‘evil encircles mortal nature and 
our earthly dwelling-place with necessity’ °**. A Chaldean Oracle inter- 
prets this ‘‘earthly dwelling-place’’ as the source of ‘‘earthly passions’’ 
caused by the demons.”*’, 


tements © 


62) 


” Proct., Mal. Subs., p. 214, 17 : ‘‘et hace dicentes putant ctiam Platonem 
huius doctrinae praesidem fuisse, duplicia exemplaria (wzpadeiyp2ta) ponentem 
In omni (év +9 werri. Corrigendum év + dvei?), hoc quidem divinum et lucidum 
et honiforme (4yaGoe:39 : Prato, Rep., 509 a, 3), hoc autem a6eov ct tenebrosum 
et malificum’’, etc. Porphyry, the source of Proclus (see ch. 1v, n. 34), quotes 
eee 38, p- 114, 10 f., the same passage of the Theaetetus. 
ese Abst., IT, 43, P. 172, 91 {. In the same way, Porphyry interprets 
hee ree afterwards a saying of the ‘‘theologians’’ (i. e. the Pythagoreans) 

ae € ‘‘force of the passions’’ as referring to the ‘‘evil force’’ of the demonic. 
oi: a ap. Onic., IV, 65 explains, with reference to this famous passage 
soll = fetus, that the evil is neighbour to Matter (Ay 32 apdéoxerras) and has 
ates nies the mortals. Journ, Orat., II, go A-C, also alludes to this passage 
dene ie that the demiurge banished evil from heaven into the terrestrial 
the » Set up the good demons as saviours and judges of the human soul and divided 

_ ood from the evil demons. 

See ch. n,n. 403. 
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This evidence of the demonological interpretation of a famous F 
of Plato on the nature of evil, should serve as example for the 
with the help of which Julian the Chaldzan sought to bring hi 
nology into harmony with the Platonic formulae of ethic dualism 
the basis of similar methods he may also have carried through—in lo 
contact with the explanations of contemporary Platonists—the ee 
tification of Hyle and Hades on the one side and of Hyle and God Had 
and his demons on the other. It seems doubtful whether he wea 
have known that he thereby overstepped the limits of the Platonic 
dualism. His recession from the standpoint of the ‘school’’ explains 
itself, without the supposition of Gnostic influence. from the tenden. 
cies implicit within the Chaldean system itself. The so-called hylie 
world becomes, by reason of the demons lodged in and ruling over it. 
the location of powers opposed to God which deprive it not only of the 
influence of the good principle, but also of the positive faculties 
in which it became participant through the formation of its primal 
material. Seen from the viewpoint of the demonology, the Platonic 
doctrine of the harmonius connection of the formed matter loses much 
if not all of its optimistic aspect. The confusion of the original chaos 
was not confined by the shaping of the cosmos, but continued to pro- 
pagate ‘itself, unhindered; and, on earth, a power of equal strenght 


hapte, 
Meth, 


§ demo. 


iden. 


worked in opposition of the divine. This practical depreciation of the 
distinction between primal matter and material world gave the Chal- 
dwans freedom for unrestrained expression of their hostility to all things 
called hylic. They remain, nevertheless, true to the theory of Plato. 
in that they limit their ‘thylophobia’’ to the sublunar world, a point 
of decided difference from the Gnostics, who gave up the entire crea 
tion as a massa perditionis. 

The account of the inner development of the Chaldwan notions of 
Hyle shows the way to the explanation of the rise of the Gnostic paral: 
Jels quoted above. In Gnostic circles an analogous process went on 
the religious conviction of the corruption of the world and of all things 
worldly—concretized in the consciousness of the omnipresence of Satan 
and of his demonic ministers — passed through the medium of eheore 
reflection and objectified itself in speculative systems which traced bee 
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of human existence to those of the universe. As the Chal- 
also many Gnostics took over certain elements of Middle- 
Jae octrine in order to lend their depreciative concepts of all 
ordly the character of a natural necessity, and they developed 
things ee of the Platonic dualism in the direction which accorded 
the er of their thoughts. This statement implies at the same 
: ca decision as to which of the theories common to the Chal- 
- and to the Gnostics cited above stem from one and the same 
— and which rest on an analogical twisting of the same funda- 
mental proposition of the Platonic cosmology. Since there were no 
Gnosticizing Platonists, but only Platonizing Gnostics, the congruence 
of those views which remain within the limits of Platonism (such as 
the equation Hades-Hyle) is to be explained by the common use of 
some Platonic source *; whereas those which go beyond this basis 
(such as the theory as to a residuum of the primal matter, the depre- 
ciation or abolition of the Platonic distinction between primal matter 
and material world, and the assignation to it of a power hostile to the 
divine) are to be explained by analogous development. 

The course of this analogous process can still be followed clearly 
by means of the Gnostic explanations of the nature of Satan. The 
“Prince of the Abyss’’ is called by Ptolemaeus, one of the chief dis- 
ciples of Valentinus, ‘+hylic as to nature’ 2°! and by Athenagoras (pro- 
bably in dependance on the Valentinian Tatian) ‘‘the Ruler of Maiter’’ *"2. 


a 


the defects 


deans, 
Platonic d 


™ See n. 957-262. 
aa : er ape ad Flor., 5, 6, ed. Harnack (quoted by Ertemay., Panar. 
sels nh 7) : baby new yap dvtiermsvon (t.e. Satan) éo7iv ) ovoiz Oops tz x2i 
Hiveite. a Y@p ovros xai woAvoyidijs. Ptolemacus follows Valentinus ; sec 
Sypnt0y . f-, VI, ae é 2 éx tis UAimijs ovolas otv xai d:iaBoAimijs ewoingen b 
Siinshs ae i Vuxais 33 Cwpara (see n. 270), and 5: 6 bAmds... éx vis 3i2- 
in Joann and poe Cf. also Heracleon (sce n. 6) ap. Onicen., Com. 
Ohne Heracl ’ 16, p. 239, 33, ed. Preuschen : ppos év 4 8:d6oA0s bAns tis 
are eon interprets ibid., XX, 90, p. 359, 25 f. and a4, p. 359, 4 f. : 
0 the desi ob S:26dA0u do7 » (John, VIII, 44) as 2x tH5 otaizs rod Sia6dAov. As 
a oe of the four elements as amatépes see Puro, Quis rer. div. her., 081. 
TOv dy age tS) Apology, c. a4, p. 143, 96, Geficken : d ris tAys xai 
7TH eldav dove, and p- 144, 3 f. and 19. Cf. Gerrexes, p. 015 f., 
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Thereby the foundation was laid for an exchange of the charact. 
ties inherent in the mythological and cosmological description. 
Marcionites substitute Satan and Hyle for one another 3, Bardesa 
who refers to the ‘‘uncreated devil’’ as ‘‘the dregs of the princi i 
darkness’ carries over to him not only the Gnostic theory ve 
preexistent, primal matter %, but also the Middle-Platonic term . 
the least valuable part of all the cosmic material 2%, Mani, finaly, 
makes Satan proceed from the elements of Darkness, which latter : 
identified with Hyle **7. 

These parallels are the more worthy of note as the Christian anq 
still more the Gnostic concept of the nature of Satan developed unde, 
the influence of the religious doctrine of Ahriman. As against this it 
must be emphasized that neither the Iranian nor the Christian dualism 
arrived by its own efforts at the abstract opposition of spirit and 
matter 2°®. This connection was first made possible by the inter- 
mingling of Platonic ingredients which was carried through by the 


219 f. I suppose that the source of Athenagoras’ demonology was Tatian’s 
lost work ‘‘Concerning the Demons” (mentioned by Tartan, Orat. ad Graec., 
16, p. 17, 16, Schwartz). Cf. the agreements noted by Gerrcxen, 215, 4 and 
R. Heinze, Tertullians Apologeticum, 407, 1-2, between Athenagoras and Tatian’s 
preserved work Qrat. ad Graecos. 

™* See n. 279. 

%* Cf. A. Hivcenretp, Bardesanes, 33 and Ketzergeschichte, 521; W. Bousser, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 97. 

*s The view of Bardesanes as to the uncreated devil (cf. Bousser, loc. cit.) plays 
an important role in the doctrine of one of his students who appears in the dialogue 
De recta fide (p. 116; 118; 196 f., ed. Bakhuyzen). 

%¢ See n. 275-276. ; 

7 As to the Manichaean doctrine of Hyle see Baur, Das manichdische Religrons- 
system (Tiibingen, 1831), 9 f., 19 f., and H.H. Scmaever, Urform und Fortbildunge" 
des manichdischen Systems (Warburg Vortrige, IV, 1997), 112 ff. We cannel 
here enter into the debate between Reitzenstein and Schaeder on the origin a? 
nature of Hyle in the doctrine of Mani, where it is both a cosmological principle 
and a personified power. : 

© Cf. the fundamental remarks of H. Jonas, Gnosis und spdtantiker Gets, J, 
27-4g in his criticism of Bousset’s thesis as to the origin of the Gnostic dualis™ 
in the Iranian religion. 
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; and the Chaldwans independently of one another and in dif- 
Gnostic 


degrees 2 The Chaldeans limited themselves to the coordi- 
forent of the demonic with the hylic principle, without equipping the 
nation elf with the traits of a personal potency. The Hyle receives 
we gsiveness only as a result of the fact that the god Hades and his 
oma take possession of it and make it the place of their activity. 
o ihadore remains, when seen in its cosmological aspect, mere 
ai but becomes, in its anthropological aspect, a personified prin- 
an In the difference of these two aspects the heterogeneity of their 
gins is still clearly reflected. 

if. we at the end of this survey turn our attention once more towards 
Platonism, we see with especial clarity, by reason of the attachment 
which these Oriental theologians felt for it, the crisis of its inner exis- 
tence. Platonism threatens to become untrue, at the dictate of dua- 
listic experience, to the thought of the unity of the world-order. The 
doctrine of the evil World-Soul and the progressive development of 
demonology are symptoms of this over-tension of opposites*. The 
Theurgists joined themselves to Platonism at a time when the Plato- 
nists had also internally prepared themselves for the dualistic doctrine 
of Iran ', What they took from it, invariably found in their own 


™ As Plutarch (see n. 282), Abriman and his demons, so does Ciewens ALEX., 
Strom., V, 14; ga, 5-6 identify the devil and his demons with the evil World 
Soul of Plato; and Aucustine, De duabus animabus contra Manichacos, imputes to 
Mani the doctrine of Numenius (see Excursus XI, n. 29) as to the two souls; 
“l. Baun, Manichaisches Religionssystem, 162 f. 
ben On the spread of the doctrine of the evil World Soul among the Middle 
blich nists see Wirt, Albinus, aa1. It may be remarked that Porphyry and Iam- 
iti me (ap. Pnroct., Tim., I, 389,129. Cf. II, 213, a and I; 333, 7, cum notis) 
Hes Sac the Platonists Plutarch and Atticus arguments used by Plotinus 
fis ' Gnostics (Enn., II, 9, 8-9; 15 f.), and Iamblichus (ap. Proct., Tim., 
doce: “7 -) opposes with antignostic arguments (cf. Porinus, II, 9, 6) Porphyry’s 
wn we of the compulsory reincarnation of the soul. 
of the aumonins Saceas seems to have reawakened among his students the interest 
lo tre cademy in Iranian dualism. Plotinus, when he was his disciple, decided 
vel to Persia (see Ponrn., Vit. Plot., 3). Origen reproduces doctrines of 


nian beliefs in his work ‘«Concerning the Demons”’ (see Excursus XI). A third 
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system a place already reserved and prepared for its acceptance, 
also in this unification is demonstrated the truth of their own f Ns 
mental rule : Like is only known to like. nada, 

12. Pythagorean doctrines in the Chaldean Oracles —The treatm 
of this theme within the framework of an inquiry concerning the 7: 
tonic elements of the Chaldwan theology justifies itself first of all : 
general reasons. The previous investigation has shown that the ie 
physical formulae of the Oracles stem from the contemporary Plats 
Also the few Stoic motifs which are found in the Oracles have been trans 
mitted to the Chaldwans not directly but, as is proved by the context 
in which they appear, through the mediation of the Platonists, They 
are, historically considered, residues of the last phase of the develop. 
ment of the Academy, which sought to prove the practical identity of 
its doctrine with that of the Stoa by means of Platonizing interpreta- 
tion of the terms used in the competing school *°?, In similar fashion 
are to be explained the Pythagorean elements which turn up in the 
Oracles. Platonic and Pythagorean doctrines had, as known, already 
heen confused with each other in the Old Academy. In carrying on 
this tradition, Neo-Pythagoreanism subjected the —genuine and [i- 
titious—fundamental doctrines of its founder to a Platonizing inter- 
pretation, and so prepared the synthesis of the two systems. Tt can 
be shown that the Chaldwans drew their knowledge of Pythagorean 
doctrinal opinions from Platonists who had brought these into harmony 
with the principal concepts of their own school-philosophy. These 
terms will here be given special study. 

The Pythagoreans derive the primal principles from numbers. I 
the Oracles, the first three numbers are mentioned in a way which 


Rene : é , Eee ec 
student Antonius cites a Persian doctrine concerning the noetic principles (s 


n. 51). Plotinus’ dream was, unfortunately, fulfilled by the last Neoplatonis® 
who, alter the close of the Athenian school by Justinian, followed the invitatio? 
of the Persian king. hos 

*? On Antiochus, the first Platonist who carried through the harmonizatio? 
between the doctrines of the Academy and those of the Stoa (see n. 131), a> 
his school see now Wirt, Albinus, a9 ff. 
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the arithmetical metaphysics of the Pythagoreans. The refe- 
the Primal Being as a ‘‘Monad”’ or as ‘‘One’’ belongs to those 
vthagorean teachings which were yet received during the life- 
‘Plato **'. The designation of the demiurgic Intellect as a dyad 
din the Oracles on the. Middie-Platonic theory of its double 
i et toward the intelligible and sensible world *™ ; nevertheless the 
tis numerical name seems to go back to a Platonic reinterpre- 
ie : of the Pythagorean explanation of duality as the source of all 
eee 33, The proof therefore is derived from the source of the 
Chaldean designation of the Ideas as triads. One of the Oracles 
explains that the (Paternal) Monad and the Dyad (of the second 
Demiurgical Intellect) constitute the source wherefrom the world-sha- 
ping Ideas ‘‘flow forth’, This derivation of the Ideas recalls a famous 
doctrine of the older Plato, according to which the Ideas consist of two 
elements : The One (or the Good) and the Unlimited Dyad*”. This 
doctrine is quoted by the Pythagoreans in a version very similar to that of 
the Oracle quoted. They assign the Monad to the Creator of the World. 
the Dyad to Procreative Matter and the Triad to the Ideal Forms *"*. 


recalls 

nce to 
same P 
time of 


*™ See ch. n,n. 5a and 56, and Wirt, 17. The Chaldwan designation of 
the Supreme God as ‘Number’? (see ch. 1, n. 164) also derives from Pythagorean 
tradition; see Zeer, T, 1° p-. 465 ff. 

” See n. a1 and ch. mt, n. 187. 

““ On the Pythagorean dyad see Zeuten, loc. cit. 

™ See n. 170-171, 1884. The reading of the MSS. otaizs ot Bpatrs Was 
emended by Ruelle and Kroll : ovens ot wowns, seech. 1, n. 170. Tt is true 
that oteias fits rather awkwardly into the metre, but, on the other hand, attention 
should be drawn to Numentus, p. 141, 5, who differentiates between the otoia 
of ithe First and that of the Second Intellect. 
si a ee passages quoted by Zeiten, II, 1, p. 947 f. and, on the question 
ack x Numbers, J . StenzEL, Zahl und Gestalt bei Plato und Aristoteles, Leipzig, 
es - : 1S doctrine is quoted also by Prominus, V, 4, 2 : 10 xai elpyra: ex 

ui ined ov duddos xi Fou évds ta efSy x2i oi zpiOpol. 

Sie ea. Capetua, VII, 733 (whose source is Varro, who draws on Pytha- 
trindem i acta : ‘Nam monadem fabricatori deo, dyadem materiae procreanti, 
(quoted aie ibus formis consequenter aptamus”’. Jampiicuus ap. Dan., I, 86, 20 

Y Kao1, 15) : efve yap povas xzi duas dépio7os xxi éwi T2bTaIs TpiGs, 


ay ; 
™ Eotiv +) von) bAn tpids, ws ol MuOaydpeiot A¢youoir. 
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The only difference between this Pythagorean doctrine and that 

the Chaldwans relies in the definition of the Dyad. As we af 
already suggested, this difference may be explained by a Middle 
tonic correction of the respective Pythagorean doctrine. In favour 

this supposition we may point to another concordance between : 
Chaldwan and Pythagorean views on the number three. The i 
describe it as the perfect measure because it is the first tay 
which has ‘beginning, middle and end’’ >, The same formula a 
employed in the Oracles to characterize the Ideas as primal noetic 
measures !”. Thence it follows that the Chaldeans depend from 
Platonists who transposed to the Ideas the Pythagorean description 
of the number three. No further use of numbers as metaphy- 
sical principles is found in the preserved Chaldean Oracles ; never 
theless, the Pythagorean interpretation of the tetrad seems to have 
been known to their authors. The Oracular fragment : ‘Do not deepen 
the plane’’ *!' is explicable on the ground of the Pythagorean interpre- 
tation of the plane as the number three (because of the number of points 
by which it is determined) and of space as the number four *?. The 
number three is in the Oracles the measure of the noetic and therefore 
the purport of the Oracular warning is that the mortal should not ‘‘mate- 
rialize’’ his mental substance hy extension into the realm of the soma- 
tic, The last example shows clearly that the Chaldzans preferred 


ave 


Pha. 


*” See ch. uy, n. 277A. 
"? See ch. n,n. 173. 
*" « wyd3 Baburns tovmlredor»; see ch. mr, Nn. 29. 

“4 See the passages quoted by Zezep, III, 2, p. 149, 1; in particular Sext. 
Evrm., Adv. math., X, 279 : tH 32 ypzypny pueiow éemimedoy woreiv, souro 32 
sis Babos xiv 1d o@pa yervay tptyy tiactator, Cf. also Tneo Swyan., P- 46, 
16: 100, 91 f., ed. Hiller. [Tampt.], Theol. Arithm., 17, 7, ed. de Falco. 

*"" According to Pnoct., Rp., If, 52, 5 (similarly Tim., I, 146, 14), the Chal- 
daan notion émrssov refers to the world of becoming into which the soul descends ; 
according to Henwias, Phaedr., 246 ¢, 3, p. 1380, 50 Ast and Pseius, Comm. 
1137 C, it designates the soul’s ‘luminous vehicle’’ (see Dovps, Proclus, 320): 
kroll, in his note to Proct., Rp., II, 51, 926, quotes Prato, Leges, gohc, 1% 
but rd ris yapas ¢mincSov means there ‘the surface of the earth”. 
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terms by reason of their suitability as elements of the 
pythagorens 
pracular aeiresr Platonists the Chaldeans borrowed also the 
pice of the realm of the intelligible world as ‘‘silence’’ and 
deseriP! 3 Since these two concepts appear also in the teachings 
inte it has been hastily concluded that the Chaldaans were 
af seal connection with the Gnostics, and thence have been drawn 
ss Hild conclusions" into the discussion of which we here need not 
ie enter. It has been overlooked that Valentinus—whose depen- 
dence on Plato and Pythagoras was already emphasized by the Fathers 
of the Church—himself indicated his source, in that he designated 
Deep and Silence’ as the first two components of the <‘first and first- 
Born tetrad’? of the Pythagoreans*°, The proof of the Pythagorean 
origin of the first concept can also be furnished on the evidence of a 
direct witness. Mesomedes, a Greek poet of the time of Hadrian, 
designates with the predicate ‘‘Silence’’ the first principle of Pytha- 
goras "7, Both designations correspond, moreover, to the Phythago- 
reans’ concept of the space above the heavens, which extends itself, 
beyond the ‘‘sounding’’ spheres, into infinity*'*. It is therefore to 
be supposed that the same Pythagorizing Platonists who were the ori- 
ginators of the doctrines of noetic triades found in the Oracles, also 


’ See ch. u, n. 351 and 353. 
un % 

* Know, 16,1; 18, 2 ; 70, 2, calls the Chaldeans, essentially because of this 
“greement, ‘Pagan Gnostics’’, and Bioez, La Vie de Porphyre, 88, 2, repeats this 
inadequate designation. 

316 
Ref. ag Hoer., I, 1, 1. On the Pythagoreism of Valentinus see Hirrotyr, 
: I, 23 f.; on the tetrad of the Pythagorcans Detarse, Etudes sur la littérature 
yihagorienne (Paris, 1915), 249 ff. 
Vet om Els my Diam Mvdaydpov, v. 3 (printed by Witamowirz, Griechische 
a 296, who, because of the agreement with Valentinus, also speaks of 
an interne on Mesomedes). I hope to treat this interesting poem sepa- 
le 
See alg Zs | 1", p. 543, 1 on the Pythagorean doctrine of Unlimited Space. 
: — hilo’s question in Somn., I, 91 : 0) dwAams nal é€wrétw o@aipa wpds 
ee BaBos dye: On Pythagoras’ doctrine of the ‘‘sounding sphercs’’ (dos, 
See above ch. 1, n. 4d, ad. v. 10, and Diens, Vors.. 45 B, 35. 
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transferred the Pythagorean concept ‘‘silence’’ and *‘deep”’ to the i‘. 
ligible world and, in this Platonic reinterpretation, passed them = 
the Chaldeans. 

No other traces of Pythagorean influence on the Chaldean Ora 
can be demonstrated. Thence it is to be concluded that the Then. 
gists stood to the Pythagoreans in no direct relationship, but learney 
to know their formulae through the mediation of the contemporar, 
Platonism. This latter formed, therefore, the single source of the entire 
philosophical information *. With this brief statement we terminat. 
the chapter on Plato and the Chaldeans and turn to the question of 
the Oriental sources of their theology. 


* Wenpiaxp, Philol. Wochenschrift, 1895, 1040, has rightly observed that "i 
the combination of Platonic, Pythagorean and Stoic teachings found in the ee 
dean Oracles not the Chaldeans, but the philosophers on whom they depen 
were responsible. As we have tried to show, these philosophers were caret 
Accordingly, we cannot accept the view of Pragcater, 323, who counts the Cha 
deans among the group of theologians influenced by Pythagoreans. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ORIENTAL ELEMENTS 


1. Prehminary remarks.—The Platonic elements of the Chaldean theo- 
logy, which occupied us in the foregoing chapter, form the surface of 
the system and lend it the cast of a theoretical structure of doctrines. 
That the speculative aspects are thus put in the foreground proves 
that the Chaldeans wished above all to win for themselves the educated 
class. As to their success in their own time tradition is silent; the 
following which they attained among the later Neoplatonists correspon- 
ded, at any event, to their intention which was to appear as the heirs 
of philosophy. In this aspiration they were in conformity with other 
Oriental religious sects of their epoch and environment, above all with 
the Hermetics and Valentinians. In the community of this endeavour 
is'reflected a tendency of significance for the general history of religion : 
the Orient, .after it has won the masses by the mystery-religions, sets 
out to bring over into its camp the educated also. It prepares itself 
for this task by association of its fundamental religious ideas with the 
theological elements of Greek philosophy. However, this mixture could 
et be accomplished without reciprocal modification of the Oriental 
religions by the action of the Hellenistic ideas. These manifest their 
punense vitality in many instances and assimilate or disintegrate 
the Oriental substance. The Oricntalizing of Hellenic speculations runs 
parallel with the Hellenizing of Oriental religious doctrines, or, in per- 
oe the preachers of the sacred traditions of the East succumb 
of ite Nesiaate power of Greek theory and become the mouthpieces 
ae ta ton of thought and speech. This process, which is known 

ay ane all from the history of Jewish Hellenism and of Christian 

SY, was carried through also in the consciousness of the Chald#an 
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theurgists and worked itself out in a farreaching transformation 
the concepts of the Oriental belief in the name of which they ae 
Only a few of these were retained by them in their original forms ; i e, 
were accomodated to analogous doctrines of Platonic metaphysics. me 
such of them as contradicted these metaphysical axioms were a 
‘ " F ; a. 
lized or fully given up. This complicated state of affairs should eA 
he overlooked by the historical analysis. The fact that Oriental belief, 
have nevertheless preserved themselves—and in no small number— ‘ 
the system of the Chaldeans, proves that the religious tradition of 
their original Eastern milieu possessed the power to present effective 
opposition to the levelling influence of Western speculation even after 
its transition into the area beneath the latter’s dominion. 

Therefore, if the inquiry as to the Oriental elements of the Chal- 
dwan theology turn out in fact to be materially shorter than that on 
the philosophic motifs, the reason for this is not be sought in the lesser 
intensity of their influence. The limitation is rather imposed upon 
us by the paucity of our knowledge concerning the forms of Eastern 
religions to which the Chaldeans were attached. We do dispose 
(thanks, above all, to the masterly studies of Cumont) of a concrete 
view of their general tendencies and even of a detailed knowledge of 
some of their principal creations, such as Mithraism as well as sun—and 
star—worship '; but there are lacking not only the fixed details which 
would determine the various phases of their inner development, but 


' The following works of Cumont will be frequently referred to in this chapter : 

a) Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra (M. M. M.), 2 vol., 
1896-1899. The synthetic part of this principal work on Mithraism has been 
published separately with brief annotations, with the title Les mystéres de Mithra 
(M. d. M.); the third and last edition is quoted here according to the enlarged 
German translation (Leipzig, 1993), enlarged by the author. 

b) La théologie solaire du paganisme romain (Théol. sol.). Mémoire présenté par 
divers savants Acad. Inscr., XII, 2* partie, 1909, p. 447 ff. 

¢) Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, 4th ed., Paris, 1929 ( 
Orient.). 

d) After Life in Roman paganism, New Haven, 1992. 

e) Bwez-Cumonr, Les mages hellénisés (Mages hell.), 2 vol., Paris, 1938: 


Rel. 
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and above all, adequate notions of the mass of variations which 
ingling of their elements produced. This lack in sure points 
mpells us often to stop short with the establishment of 

eral relationships and to renounce a closer determination of their terms. 

fie present chapter also distinguishes itself from the previous one 
b heterogeneity of the material used in its proofs. Platonism was 
transmitted to the Chaldwans by a school-tradition fixed in literary 
form and could therefore be dissected out of their Oracles by means 
of exact comparison with the preserved texts of this literary group. 
The religious beliefs of the Chaldeans, on the contrary, do not derive 
from a tradition fixed in book-form, but from the living creed of their 
Eastern home. The theology of these cults underwent, precisely in 
the second century: A. D., a profound modification which could not 
attain expression in the ritual. The inquiry must therefore keep in 
mind also the religious ideas which developed apart from the liturgy 
and dogma. Similarity in this ideological sphere has the same right 
as that in the outer forms of the cult to be interpreted as sign of a com- 
mon origin. We shall see that it was precisely the speculations of 
Oriental priests which made possible the transition of the Chaldean 
theurgists to Platonism and thereby gave them the right to call their 
system by the name of their Oriental home. 


also, 
the ™ 
of reference ©O 


2. Aton. The question as to the relation of the Chaldeans to the 
religion of Iran, which was already discussed in the chapter on demono- 
logy, presents itself again in the treatment of their doctrine of Aion ”. 
Here also the ‘mythical’? substance is enveloped in a thick husk of 
philosophical notions. For the Aion of the Chaldeans is not only a 
divinity, but also a noetic hypostasis. As such he comes, for the Pla- 
tonists, into relation with the idea of eternity which, according to the 
oe of the Timaeus (37 ¢), was created by the demiurge as 
SSeS of ume. Also the Aion of the Chaldeans is an offspring 
: © Fmmal Being (‘‘begotten of the Father’’) and forms the primal 

“asure of all temporality, in that he “mixes” the ages of the universe 
_—_—— 


2 
See ch. u, sect. 5 and 13, regarding the Chaldwan concept of Aion. 
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(‘‘Aeons’’)*. Further evidence of Platonic origin is given b 
nation of the Oracles that Aion ‘‘alone”’ is satiated with the 
stance of the Primal Being, and thence derives his capacity “t) 4. 
the Paternal Intellect’”’“. Later Platonists refer to Eternity as a oa 
teristic of the Supreme Intellect ®. The Chaldeans, as often ies 
the logical by a genealogical relationship ; Plotinus also once call 7 
a mode inherent in this Intellect, a mode which ‘‘proceeds from ; me 
is with it’’ ®, —_ 
The Aion of the Platonists is distinguished from that of the Chal. 
in two respects : In the first place it remains an unmoving n 


y the ex 
NOetic bub. 


deans 
orm 7, 


* These Chaldwan ‘Aeons’’ (see ch. 1, n. 46, v. 13) are most probably identical 
with Plato’s ‘Great Years”’ (Tim., 39 d, 3); cf. Proct., Rp., I, 11, 29 [. 34 pév 
(was aiay) tis tod voytot Chou Cwits uétpov. 6 32 THs Tovde Tot xdopou Cuts, b 
Xpovos. Kai ely av tis tiv dv atte (se. T® xpbvw) wave dowpdtwy xumfoeus 
xai Copatinay Baodv (sc. xwjoewy) xowis cwvamoxatacTécews (the return of the 
heavenly bodies to their original relative position) zérpov wavredés (sc. 4 Xpévos): 
8 34 woAAdus dvedicodpevoy wotet tov kmeipov xpdvor ; cf. ibid., 17, 17 M. 

* See ch. 1, n. 138. 

* Prorinus, IIT, 7, 3-6; V,1, 4. See Ince, The philosophy of Plotinus. Ul, g2- 
103; Ponpuyny, Philos. Hist. Fragm., XVII, p. 14, 19 f., ed. Nauck, and opud 
Proct., Th. Pl., 97, 33 f. Authority was found in Prato, Tim., 37 d, 3: ») pév 
ovr tov Cdou (ft. e. the avrogwor, the intelligible cosmos) Quoi éerdyxavev otoe 
aiwvios. 

* Prorinus, HI, 7,4. Cf. Ponen., Sent., 45,4. The view mentioned by Paoct., 
Tim., III, 24, 8 that Aion is the offspring of the Intellect (yévynpa tot vod) comes 
near to that of the Chaldawans. 

According to the Oracles (ch. 1, n. 137), Aion ‘‘puts his light into the rie 
and Principles’, i. e. the Ideas’’. This doctrine is a mythical representation 0 
the Middle Platonic definition of the ideas as eternal thoughts of the aaa 
Being ; cf. ch. vi, n. 13 and the Oracle quoted ch. n, n. 177, V- th. hae 
to Prurancu, De def. orac., 22, 422 ¢, Aion subsists ‘‘around”’ (qwepi) the noe 
models of the sensible world. 

7 Prato, Tim., 37d, 6 : pévovtos. aidvos év évi, Aupinus, 170, 2? 
és dott pétpov rod alwviou xdopou tHs povjs. Cuarcipius in Tim., Cc. CIV : ‘inte 
manentis in suo statu’. Apuzerus, De Plat., I, 10, p. 92, 24 : “¢perenDl aie 
‘fixa et immota natura est”. Ponpayn., Sent., 45, 17 : 1 Tot vod powy og & - vis 
(wapu@lo7atat) 6 aidy. Synesius, Hymn., 1X, 59 (69) : Aiwy... a8 aevaou Pt 
Tapias. 


: aiaves, 
ssaevi. a2 
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s that of the Chaldeans is in constant motion *; the source of 
. difference will be more fully discussed later on®. In the second 
this ia oe no divinity and therefore leads no separate existence in the 
world ®. If Iamblichus introduces the God of eternity into the 
.. gystem of the Neoplatonic deities, he is led to do so by his recog- 
ee Chaldean theosophy, of which Aion was the chief numen, 


nition of the ‘ : 1" : 
as the esoteric wisdom of his school !!. The lack of any separate Aion- 


hypostasis in the Platonism contemporary with the Chaldeans results 
sa logical obscurity in the latters’ system. The relationship of Aion 
to the Cosmic Soul, which by nature has many functions in common 


with him, is not accurately determined in the Chaldean Oracles '?. In 
ge ieeSos 

1 See ch. u, n. 138 : adel te peve ddxvw olpo@adtyyt». It seems that this 

verse reflects an interpretation of the Platonic association between aid» and pom) 
see N. 7). 
* See 2 46. It.is not impossible that the Chaldean view of the eternal mo- 
vement of Aion is related in some way lo the teachings of contemporary Platonists. 
The current definition of Aion as ‘‘Life of the intelligible World’’ (quoted .also 
by Pano, Mut. nom., 267 : aidy 32 dvaypaGetas rod voytod Bios xdopov) could 
have been associated both with the Platonic doctrine of Life as eternal movement 
(see ch. vi, n. 168) and with that of the cyclic movement of Nous (Soph., 248 e ff. ; 
Leges, 898 a. See Dons, Gnomon, 1931, 309); but the tradition of Middle 
Platonism throws no light on this point. 

The revolution of Aion is described in the hymn of the ‘‘Theosophy”’ as the 
self-actuated movement of the immobile First Being; cf. ch. u, n. 146-147 : 
* Oplasy Peri ceauréy». The Hermetic Aselepius (c. 30, p. 69, 14, ed. Thomas) 
he the supposition that God's motion has been eternally existent and affirms 
; : latonic thesis which posits his motionless eternity (‘nisi aliquis audeat dicere 
ee sc. dei, commotionem in aeternitate esse; sed magis est ipsa immobilis 

Pie de deus ergo stabilis fuit semper. ..”’). 
ae biel (IT, 7,5) words xadés dv Aéyorso (not Adyerat) 6 aidy Seds éuPal- 
but Ue A cara éavtdv olés 2071 5d elvat, etc., do not mean that Aion is God, 
etiste © might well be called a manifestation of the divine in its pure 

; ae (see Nocx, Harv. Theol. Rev., 1934, 99). 
ae. ie ican of Donns, Proclus, 228, is confirmed by Simpt., Phys., 795, 
lines hace 1, n. 149) who states that Iamblichus and Proclus ‘‘tried’’ to deify 

ay euse he was conjured by the Theurgists. 
he Hermetics frequently identify Aion with the World-Soul and for this 


Teag . 
°D ignore almost entirely the latter hypostasis. Cf. Asclepius, c. 30, p. 68, 


26. 
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the doxology of the angels preserved in the ‘‘Theosophy’’, which 
the sequence of the noetic beings in accordance with the Mi 
of contemporary Piatonism, Aion is altogether lacking 13, This iba 
of ontological precision proves that god Aion was interpolated b "a 
Chaldeans into the schema of Platonism and only thereafter Sadi he 
with some of the attributes given by the Platonic doctrine to eternit, 
He derives from another, a religious, sphere ', to the closer definition 
of which we now turn. a 


Aion was, at the time of the Chaldean theurgists, honored by many 
religious communities of the East and the West ®. The most Powerful 
influence was exercised by the Iranian doctrine of the divine incarnation 
of Infinite Time : Zervan Akarana. It associated itself with notions 
taken from the astral religions of the surrounding Semitic world, and 
began, in this association, its march of conquest over the provinces of 
the Roman Empire. It penetrated into the religion of Mithra, mixed 
itself in Egypt, Phoenicia, Punic Africa, and Rome, with analogous reli- 
gious ideas, and altered, according to the milieu, its outer form, but 
not its character. The Chald#an god of Eternity, too, no longer pre- 


a1 ff.; Corp. Herm., XI, a; Fercuson-Scorr, Hermetica, IV, 491 (in particular note g). 
The Hermetic Aion is the demiurge and the latter designated for this reason as 
Siva poigw (cf. the Chaldean posovpevos quoted n. 22) in Poimandres, 11. 

'’ See ch. 1, n. 58 and 67. 

' Dons, Proclus, 228 draws attention to the analogous ‘‘blending of the Greek 
philosophical concept with the religious phantasy’”’ observable in Corp. Herm., XI. 
See the detailed analysis of this Hermetic treatise in Scort-Feacuson, op. cit., 420 f. 

'* Many excellent studies published in the last decades deal with the nature 
of the god Aion and the cults of which he was the object. We may cite, 10 par 
ticular, R. Rerrzenstein, Das iranische Erlésungsmysterium, 1921, 171-20, and 
Cumont’s numerous contributions (mainly in his work on Mithra), whose con” 
clusion were summed up and developed in Les Mages hellénisés. A. D. Noce # 
study, A vision of Mandulis Aion, Harv. Theol. Rev., XXVII, 1934, 78-99) is oa 
tinguished by its critical sifting of tradition and differentiation between i 
various types of religion. Zerr, Der Gott Aion in der hellenistischen Theologte, =, 
f. Rel., XXV (1927), p. 225-944 contributes many valuable observations, © ‘ 
overstresses the influence of the Aristotelian concept of Aion upon pre-P: lous 
theology. Other bibliographical notes are to be found ad loc. 
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Jranian model in its original form, but it has preserved many 
yaits of character in purer form than have the other variants ‘°. 
jet us face the most obvious points of agreement between 

ian and the Chaldean notions of Aion. The Chaldean Aion 
the He «fiery god’ "7. Fire is also the essence of the Iranian divi- 
* sper from the mouth of his lion-faced statue, and on his 
aie see placed lightnings '°. In the representation of the initiation 
sae mmnortlity delivered in the magical papyrus of Paris (which Die- 
pe erroneously called a ‘‘Mithrasliturgie’’) Aion is invoked with 21 
epithets, which consistently refer to him as God of light and fire '. 
Some of the predicates there employed, such as ‘‘ Walker in fire’ , ‘Maker 
of light’’. ‘‘Ruler of light’’, ‘‘Fiery bodied’’, ‘Mover of light’, agree 


in content, and at times even verbally, with those of the Chaldean 


gen 
ie ntal t 


First of all 


Oracles *°. 
According to the description of the Oracles, Aion stands above the 


zone of the fixed stars; in the figurative representation of the Mith- 
raists, above the globe of the cosmos?!. His body is, according to 


 Cumont (M. M. M.. 1, 76; ef. 34-36; Mages hell., 1, 64, 2), who was followed 
up by Dierenicn, Mithrasliturgie, 205, 3, was the first to point out the connection 
between the Chaldean and the Iranian Aion, but he could not investigate this 
relationship in detail, relying as he did upon Kroll’s monograph which only cites 
four oracular verses referring to Aion (quoted ch. u, n. 137). 

" Cf. ch. 1, n. 46, v. 9: «@droypos... xivovueros, amAetos Aimy; Vv. 9 : 
‘Bupsoio Seotn; v. 15 : «dv wupi vain. 

"* See Cumonr, Mf. M. Mf, 1, 76 f.; M.d. M., 97 and plate T, 6; Rel. Orient.. 
plate I, 4, 

: Dietenica, op. cit., 65 f. I am quoting from P. Mag., IV, 587 f. 

The attributes mentioned in the text are : @upinods, Gwros xtiosz, Pwtonpa- 
ne Tvpicwpate, Gwroxijra. The Iranian origin of this Aion invoked in the 
orn treatise of magic is admitted also by Cumont (though he rejects—quite 

aoe thesis regarding the Mithraic origin of the text). It may, 
pls be remarked that in this magical text Aion functions as doorkeeper of the 
ae zone, not as supercelestial numen ; sce Reitzenstein, [ranisches Erlésungs- 
mywterivm 938 f. 
¥ tae ch.-u, n. 159d: éGsotar2 tH Dowtioty tév aidepiwv» with Cumonr, 
o/s 1,85. A Hermetic Oracle (quoted by W. Scort, Hermetica, I, p. 531 f.) 
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this representation, wound round with snakes; in the Oracles 
called the ‘‘entwined’’, for he moves, in his route through the 
region, in spirals”. On the body of his statue known to the 
raists are placed the signs of the zodiac and the emblems of the s 
which were honored by the Mithraists as divine beings 3, [fy the 
Oracles also he is deseribed as ruler of the fixed stars, of the sun and 
of the-moon; and the gods of time, who were also worshipped by the 
Chaldeans, are made his satellites %. 

These points of agreement may be sufficient as proof of the Iranian 
origin of the Chaldwan god of eternity. In the course of our foregoing 
interpretation the cult-statue of Aion honored by the worshippers of 
Mithra served us as the most important object of comparison ®, 


he ig 
Noetic 
Mith. 


€asons 


--as well as other Hermetic writings—regard Aion as the personification of the 
Zodiac ; cf. Asclepius, 19, p. 54, 10 f. (wavrdpop@os is an attribute of Aion ; see 
Scort-Fercuson, Hermetica, IV, 423, 7). 

* Cf. «Epmaw eidtySyv, poodpevos» and «eidmoeidj» (quoted ch. 1, n. 151) 
with Cumont, quoted n. 18. 

* Comont, Med. M., 97 f.3 110; 154, 2; 173; Rel. Ortent., 288, 50. 

* See ch. u, n. 158 b-e, and ch. tv, n. 21-30. The signs of the Zodiac were 
represented on the garments and girdles of the Chaldean officiants ; see ch. 1, 
n. 144 and ch. iv, n. 99. 

The designation of the Chaldean Aion as ‘‘young and old” (ch. 1, n. 151) 
is taken from the conventional terminology ; see C. Lacxert, Aton, Dissert., Konigs- 
herg, 1914, p. go and g4; R. Reirzenstein, Iran. Erlosungsmyst., 186 ; Vaventinus 
ap. Eripnan., Pan. Haer., 31, 5, 9. 

The suggestion of Lacerr, op. cit., 62, 2, and Nonven, Geburt des Kindes, 143, 5, 
that the formula ¢& aidvos eis aidva (quoted by them from [Amsrotte], De mundo, 
397, 10; 4ooa, 16 and [Panotaus], De anima, Diets, Vors., 3a B, 21, P- 318, 
19 and p. 319, 3) is never found in purely Hellenic literature, but only 1s Greek 
literature influenced by Oriental, especially Semitic, ideas, is contradicted by 
Mancus Aureuius, IX, 28 and Sexr. Empir., Adv. phys., I, 69. Cf. already Puavrus, 
Miles gloriosus, 1079 : ‘Quin mille annorum perpetuo vivont ab saeclo ad saeclum : 
(None of these passages are adduced either in Lippent-Scorr-Jongs or in Kittel 
Warterbuch zum N. T., s. v. alew.) tack Aion 

35 Nock, op. cit., 79, points out that the Mithraists seldom call this ged son 
their usual names for him being Kronos or Saturn. Proclus calls him Xp? ge 
or Xpovodpyns (ch. 1, n. 149; 162; ch.1v, n. 27), the Oracles in one passe 
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Cumont who has interpreted its symbols, holds it to be a creation of 
Mithraic art, but, on the other hand, explains that it imitates an Orien- 
tal prototype 26 and that the religious concepts associated with it go 
pack to Iranian and later Babylonian doctrines. Since the beliefs of 
the Chaldeans allow no direct relationship to the Mithraic theology 
to be recognized, the agreement is therefore to be explained by common 
dependence on a form of an Iranian belief about Aion which was tempo- 
rally precedent to Mithraism. 

Proof of this relationship is furnished above all by the difference in 
the rank of the god in the two religious systems. The Aion of the Mith- 
raists is the highest god of their pantheon, that of the Chaldeans is 
an offspring of the Supreme God. In this divergency is reflected the 
difference between the canonical theology of Iran and that of one of 
its transformations which had most farreaching effects 2”. According to 
the official belief of the Zoroastrian priests, Ahura Mazda is the supreme 
god. He creates the universe; and also Zervan, Time, is one of his 


(ch. 1, n. 313), xpévou xpdvos—a designation which recalls the name Kronos 
explained by the Mithraists (in accordance with the habitual interpretation) as 
Time (Seculum) ; see Cumonr, M. M. M.,1, 77. Eudemus, the most ancient Greek 
author (s. 1v B. C.) who mentions Zervan, calls him Xpdvos. The Chaldwans 
slate, as do the Mithraists (Cumonr, M. d. M., 97) that ‘‘his name may not be 
apprehended with a word’’ (ch. u, n. 148), ¢. e. he had a magical secret name 
(épentov dvopa) as also in P. Mag., XII, a40; XIII, 983. 

a Cumonr, M. M. M., I, 75; 79 Mf.; Il, 58 f.; Mod. M..215; cf.97. Annosius, 
VI, 10, describing the same statue, calls the god which it represents ‘‘Frugifer’’, 
a name which conforms to the nature of the Phoenician Aion (Cumonr, M. M. M., 
I, 78; 83, 4-5; Bousser, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 353. See below, note 95). 

© may infer that this statue was worshipped not only by Mithraists. 
uae pe know whether the Chaldwans worshipped images of Aion (as they 
of ig. G ra The key, the only attribute which might refer to the image 
aoe ee UMONT, M. M. M. I, 83 f.), is not attested with certainty and might 
ae explained metaphorically (sec ch. u, n. 308). Aion’s ‘‘self-manifes- 
ae (ch. u, n. 148, 150) could have taken place in fire. 

he the following with Bivex-Cusonr, Mages -hell., J, 63 ff., who cite p. 64, 2 
which wn preliminary investigations and p. 63, 3 the works of the Iranists on 

their theories are based. 
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productions. This orthodox theology of Mazdaism experienced 
the influence of the later Babylonian astral religion, a fy, eis 
transformation: Ahura Mazda gave up his place to Zervan, who b ental 
the begotter of him and of his opponent Ahriman. This dog ies 
the so-called Zervanites formed the foundation of the cult of Ajo 
ticed by the worshippers of Mithra. The Chaldeans (together with 
the overwhelming ~majority of Greek and Hellenized witnesses) follo 
the doctrine of official Mazdaism. Ahura Mazda has many traits ; i 
mon with the Supreme God of the Chaldeans. He is enthroned above 
the heavens in a region of endless light; he creates, at first, Infinite 
Time, and, with the help of his Reason, the essence of the gods; and 
he is surrounded with potencies which, as to their nature, closely 
resemble archangels. These concepts of the Mazdaean belief concern. 
ing the Supreme Being were spread through the Greek world of the 
second century A. D. by means of various pseudepigrapha, composed 
by Oriental Hellenists and attributed to Zoroaster himself or to one of 
his later successors, the legendary founder of magic, Ostanes. In one 
of the chief works of this sort, the supreme, invisible God, surrounded 
by archangels, is contrasted with the earthly demons, the “enemies 
of humanity’ *.. There is reason to suppose that, as the demonology, 
‘so also the Chaldean angelology goes back, in the last instance, to 
Iranian origins, of which traces have not been made fully unrecogni- 
zable even by the Judaizing transformation *°. 
If the Mazdean groundwork be still recognizable in the Chaldeans 
notion of the Supreme God, yet, on the other hand, the peculiar pos 
tion which they assign to the god Aion offers proof of the penetration 
of Zervanism. Aion is the proper god of the Chaldean theurgists: 
whom the planetary gods serve as angels, and in whom the Primal. 


D prac 


N com. 


* Binez-Cuwoxr, Mages hell., I, 2g0. ; 

* Cumont (Mages hell.. I, 292, 4; Rel. Ortent.. 279, 52) believes vgin 
angels of the hymn of the ‘‘Theosophy”’ (see ch. 1, n. 32)—whose true saa 
he did not discover—are related to the Avestan Amesha Spentas. The apPe ' 
:+Holy Rulers’” applied to the angels in this hymn recalls the Avestan term 
Immortals’. 


‘that the 
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rehensible Being reveals Himself. Whether or not this Chal- 
jnco™Pr goes back to a fusion of the two Persian theologies must be 
: ingens’ of Iranists. It may, however, be remarked that the 
account of the relationship of the Supreme God to the god 
Chalde® bles in some essential: points to that in the first chapter of 
a pore 30, In this representation of the Avestan cosmogony the 
the ol (‘infinite’) light which is created by Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda) and 
pe he dwells, is called ‘Jocation’’ or ‘‘place’’ ; *‘place”’ is, accord- 
iz a the report of Aristotle’s discipie Eudemus, one of the names 
Mf rvan!, In the Chaldean Oracles Aion is designated as ‘father 
begotten Light”’ in which the Supreme God reveals Himself. Both 
witnesses therefore treat Aion as a supracelestial light which the Supreme 
God brings forth in order to dwell in it ®. 


jeft to the 


3. The Solar Theology—In the Chaldean system are found clear 
traces of another theology of the Near East which associated itself with 
Zoroastrism and which helps us to definite more closely the racial and 
intellectual descent of the authors of the Chaldean Oracles : it is the 
solar religion, The sun takes, in the religious thought of the Chal- 
dzans, a place immediately following that of the supermundane gods. 
Its worship is founded on a highly developed physical cosmology *. 
The sun forms the heart of the world, holds together the planets by 
means of its beams, and rules over the harmony of the etherial world. 
Its light derives from Aion, who governs it; its power, which generates 


ee 


i Bundahishn, ch. 1, p. 1, Justi, according to the interpretation of H. S. Nyserc, 
aoe de cosmogonte et de cosmologie Mazdéennes, Journal Astatique, CCXIV, 1929, 
A wits especially 207, and CCXIX (1931), 1-134, especially 5e ff. 
i aaa Mages hell., 1, 69, 4; 63 f.; M.d. M., 97, 1; Nywene, op. cit., 
ty ee henician Hellenist Philo of Byblus (ap. Lyp., Mens., IV, 53, p. 111, 
ae 8 that the name Iao means in Phenician Gas voyréy (cf. Jutsan, Orat., 
interp me as to the Pheenician conception of the noetic nature of light). This 
M tion seems to be based on the equation Iao = Aion, which is found in 
ty %g., IV, 593-594; 1170; 1901; VII, 584. 
“8 to what follows ef. ch. ur, sect. 13 f., and ch. im, sect. 2-3. 
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life and which warms the earth, from the primal noetic substance of 
which it is the reservoir. This cosmological descriptions of the Oracles 
forms the basis of their solar mysteriosophy. The sun is the central 
one of the three Rulers of the worlds who were invoked by the Chal. 
deans during their principal sacrament. Its beams purify the soul of 
the initiate, draw it upward, and accomplish its union with the primal 
light, which bends down toward it—a union which bestows immor. 
tality upon the soul. 

These notions concerning the spiritual substance of the light of the 
sun and the sun’s rule over planets and souls—notions composed of 
physical theories and mystical beliefs—derive from the Syrian Solar 
religion. Cumont. in a series of far-seeing investigations *, has des- 
ctibed the rise, development and expansion of this faith, and thereby 
has also laid the foundations for the explanation of the solar theology 
of the Chaldean theurgists (of which the evidences were known to him 
only in small part and that part transmitted in such form as to be hard- 
ly understandable) %*. We shall first treat here the Solar cosmology 
of the Chaldeans. It appears, from Cumont’s expositions as completed 
by Reinhardt, that the physical theories of the Syrian Solar theology 
proceeded from an association of Semitic faiths and of Stoic theorems. 
In particular, the heliocentric cosmology of the Stoic Posidonius exer- 
cised the strongest influence on the speculations of the Syrian priests 
of the sun ®*, The Chaldean theurgists learned the Syrian beliefs con- 
cerning the sun when these were already in that philosophical form. 
Thence are derived the physical formulae concerning the sun as heart 
of the universe, guard of its harmony, ‘‘connective’’ of the ethereal 


‘We may refer in the first place to Cumonr in Théologie solaire, 49 ft. : After 
Life, 100 ff. et passim; Rel. Ortent., in particular ch. v. 

** Cumont mentions briefly the Chaldean Oracles Théol. sol., 464, 4; After 
Life, 101; 160 (on the dvajwyets). See n. 37. ; 

© K. Retnnarnt, Kosmos und Sympathte (1926), 308-385, has investiga 
detail the part played by Posidonius in the theoretical elaboration of the 
solar theology. Cumont had already referred in this connection to the 
philosopher (Théol. sol., 473 ff.). 
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orld, ruler of the stars*7. This solar theology went through, with 
ee aueral change of religious consciousness, from pantheism to trans- 
aimee Above the ruler of the planets was exalted a super- 
cil divinity removed from this world, whom the sun served and 
Hees whom he, the formerly source.of all cosmic and human intelligence, 
received his spiritual light *. This metamorphosis corresponds to the 
change of the philosophical schools who patronized the Solar faith. 
Stoicism, which had taken its part in the development of the pantheis- 
tie Solar theology, was superseded by Platonism**. The sun is men- 


——- 


7 In the absence of preliminary studies, Cumont could not investigate in detail 
the concordance between the Chaldean system and Syrian solar theology; the 
texts he has collected make it possible to complete his research. We shall deal 
here in the first place with the cosmological parallels. (a) Concerning the sun 
as the centre and ruler of the planets (ch. nu, n. 220; 309; 321) see Cumont, 
Theol. sol.. 459 f.; 454, 1-2 (where he notes the relevant fragments of the Oracles). 
(b) The sun as heart of the world (ch. 1, n. 220 5, d,e) : tbid., 458, 2 and Retnnarpr, 
Kosmos und Sympathie, 331f.; 411. (c) The sun as ruler of the cosmical harmony 
(ch. n,n. 100) : ibid., 459, 2. (d) as source of Life, see ch. n,n. 325. (e) as 
‘connective’ of the planetary world : sec n. 75. (jf) The designation of the 
sun as ‘warden of the fire’’ (avpés rapéas: sce ch. 1, n. 232 and 238) derives 
from the same tradition. 

* Cuvont, Théol. sol., 461: 467: Rel. Orient.. 123 f. The influence of this 
transcendental movement upon the inner transformation of the Oriental religious 
systems has been pointed out by Zepr (quoted note 15), p. 237 ff. This deve- 
lopment explains also the subordination of Mithra, identified with the Syrian 
solar god (Cumonr, M. d. M., 175), to a supercelestial divinity. 

* Cunonr, Théol. sol., 461, 2-3; 467 [.; 473: 77. The rhetor Menander— 
* contemporary of the Chaldeans—,reproducing the schema of a solar hymn, 
States that the philosophers debate the question whether the sun is the creator 
of the world or a second power subordinate to him; cf. Reinwanpr, op. cit., 379 f. 
Philo, who indicates the way of transition, characterises the Chaldeans as Stoic 
pantheists and opposes their doctrine to the Platonic conception of a transcendent 
a see ch. vi, n. 134 and Cumonr, Théol. sol., 467. He applies already (but 
a purely metaphorical way, in accordance with Ptaro, Rep., 517 b-c) to the 
i 60s the expression voyrds #Atos, which was the base of Iamblichus’ solar theo- 

GY; see ch. n,n. 311. On the sun as ‘second god’’ see also J. Knout, Lehren 
- ie! so 1,4; Zepr, op. ctt., 240. The same transformation is also reflected 

© magical papyri; cf. P. Mag., XU, 258 f.: 337; 430; XIVa, 5. 
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tioned in his role as a servant (‘‘the second power’’) in a Hermes; 
tract, the solar theology of which derives from the same milieu as that 
of the theurgists ; he is there referred to as the demiurge, who is filled 
by the ‘Father of all’’, the proper God, with the noetic substance 
which make his beams noetic potencies“. A similar place is also given 
to the sun in the system of the Chaldean theurgists. They subordinate 
the ruler of the planetary world to a supramundane deity which Takes 
its noetic light to stream into its subordinate, thereby transforming the 
latter’s rays also to noetic light. 

In the system of the Chaldeans Aion is inserted between the Supreme 
Being and the sun. Thereby the formerly ruler of the universe is Moved 
back one step further. This modification is most probably to be explai- 
ned by a synthesis of Iranian and Syrian religious elements. Ahura 
Mazda and Aion, the two supreme gods of Iran, are exalted over the 
intamundane sun-god of the Syrians and degrade him to be their ser- 
vant. At the same time, the supreme divinity of the Persian religion 
fuses with the supracelestial god of the transcendental Syrian theology 
and assumes his character “'. But also the Iranian Aion changes his 
nature. He is described in the Chaldean Oracles as a ‘‘fiery god’’ 
who travels his spiral route in the noetic region, ‘‘rushing’’“?. He has 
both the sound and the ecliptic route in common with the planets". 
The entire empyrean, which he, as the Oracles explain, ‘leads round 
in a cirele’’, is affected by his movement“. Consequently, as Aion 1s 
represented in the Oracles as the model of the planetary god, so is the 
noetic zone as the model of the planetary spheres. This view of Aion, 
as can be clearly recognized, has arisen through the projection of astral 


© Corp. Herm., XVI, 16 : (6)rw obv év re Aoyin@ (THs Puxis) axtis (sc. tov gov) 
éwiddumer Sia tov Alov..., TouTwY xatapyotwras oj Sainoves. The substance of 
the sun is designated ibid., 6 as a vor otcia. As to the origin of the Hermetic 
theology see J. Knot, op. cit., 104; W. Krou in P. W., s. v. Hermes Trismegistos, 
807; Reimannt, op. cit., 365 f. See also note 71. 

" See Cuwonr, M. M. M., 1, 87 f.; Rel. Ortent., 118 f.; 140. 

“ See n. 22. 

** As to posovperos see ch. 1, n. 46, ad v. 10. 

“ See ch. m, n. 152 (e). 
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neepts into the supramundane region “>, An astral notion of god, 
s oreltee brought about the association of the doctrines of the Iranian 
vd the Syrian faiths, and impressed upon them both the stamp of 
a 


its nature. 


4. The journey of the soul through the heavens.—The determination 
of this connecting factor follows from the inquiry concerning the origin 
of the beliefs fundamental to the ritual of the Chaldean mysteries. 
The principal action of their initiation into immortality was the journey 
of the soul through the heavens (avaywyz)“°. This ascent formed the 
content of the holy practices of many Oriental mystery cults of this 
period. It was celebrated in its most nearly complete form in the 
mystery of the Mithraists “7. Their initiation consisted of the minic 
representation of the descent of the soul from the region of its divine 
origin, and its reascent after severance from the body. The neophyte 
had to pass, first downwards and then upwards, through the seven 
doors—which symbolized the six planetary spheres and the sphere of 
the fixed stars—of a ladder graphically represented in the sanctuary ; 
and he had finally to enter through the ‘‘eighth door’’ into the supra- 
mundane elysium. This belief in the descent and ascent of the soul 
through the spheres is, as Cumont and Bousset have shown, a creation 
of the late Babylonian astral religion, as transformed by Hellenistic 


eee 


“ The supposed influence of Middle Platonic theorems concerning the movement 
of Aion (see n. g) could not explain the origin of this belief, but only its theoretic 
formulation. 

“ On what follows, see Wenpiann’s summary (Hellenistisch-romische Kultur, etc.,° 

'9'9, 170 ff.), based on the researches of Bousset, Die Himmelsreise der Seele, 
Arch. f. Rel., IV, 1901, 160 ff.; Goett. Gel. Anz., 1905, 707 Mf.; Drerenicn, 
Mithrasliturgie, 179 ff.; Cemont, Rel. Orient., 265, 91 and Reirzenstein, Die helle- 
oe Mysterienreligionen. passim. The copious use of the name of Posidonius 
fen. be restricted in accordance with the results of Reinhardt’s researches. 
“wish Gnosticism provides an interesting example of the development of the 
ietesea of the ascension of the soul. The relevant texts are interpreted and 
M tgned their place in the history of religion by G. Scaotem, Major Trends in Jewish 

Siietem, Jerusalem, 1941, 48 ff. 

Comonr, M. M. M., 1, 38 f.; 117 f. 
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cosmological physics “*. It recurs in manifold variations in the escha. 
tological speculation of the theologians of later Antiquity and forms 
the basis of many Gnostic systems “*. The Chaldean Oracles also retain 
many evidences of this siderial eschatology. The ‘drama of the soul” 
the history of its supermundane origin, descent through the spheres, 
embodiment, enslavery, and release through the sacrament, and final 
reascent, is one of the chief themes of their doctrine. In the mystery 
of the Chaldeans itself, however, not the whole history of the sou) 
but only its “‘return’’ was represented, and this also, not to its supra. 
mundane termination, but only up to the eun of which the noetic light, 
directed by Aion, completed its purification. The solar theology deter. 
minates the extent and meaning of the journey through the heavens 
acted out during the Chaldean mystery. On the other hand, the gene- 
ral descriptions of the journey of the soul given in the Chaldean Oracles 
agree with those of the Mithraists. Their ‘ladder with seven doors” 
corresponds to the ‘sevenfold ladder’? which the Theurgist had 
to climb ®. Whether the Oracles use this figure only as a metapho- 
rical description of an intellectual ascent to the apprehension of the 
noetic world, or whether they refer thereby to a specific practice in the 
celebration of the mystery, which was acted out apart from the ‘ele- 
vation’ to the sun, can no longer be known. It is not impossible 
that the ascent to the supramundane (the ‘‘eighth’’ zone) formed the 
initiation of the highest class of initiates, to whose souls the final trans- 
lation into the empyrean was promised *'. 


** See Cumont, Rel. Orient., 265, 91; 283, 69 (with bibliography). ' 

** See W. Anz, Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des Gnostizismus, 1897; which 
according to him derives from Babylonian mythology, an untenable supposition; 
cf. H. Jonas, Gnosis und spatantiker Geist, I, 25 [. : 

** See ch. vy, n. 133 and 135. The similarity between the éwrawépor pabpls 
of the Chaldeans and the xA(u2é éwréwvdos of the Mithraists (see Onic., ¢. ne 
VI, 29) was investigated by Anz, op. cit., 87, 25 89 ; Gumont, M. M. M., I, 38; 
and by Bousser, Arch. f. Rel., IV, 264. eonihe 

* On this class of Chaldean initiates see ch. mr, sect. 6. The fact that ss 
title Heliddromus designated the second and Pater the first grade of the eae 
initiates (see Cuwonr, M. M. M., I, 315 f.), may perhaps point to the existe 
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Another type of mystery dealing with the journey through the hea- 
yens is described in the great magical papyrus of Paris. The general 
agreement between the initiation to immortality there represented and 
that of the Chaldean theurgists has been already indicated’. It concerns 
above all four points : the ascent is accomplished by the separation of the 
soul from the body and the inhalation of sunbeams ; it culminates in the 
yjsion of God *; this vision produces immortality ; the action as a whole 
represents the death and rebirth of the initiate. As to the origin of the 
concepts which appear in this magical papyrus, opinions differ, and in 
fact, it is impossible to trace such a product of contamination to a single 
source >". The agreement with the views of the Chaldeans, which already 
struck Bousset and Dieterich (who were yet without knowledge of the 
existence of a Chaldean mystery of immortality 5) proves that the beliefs 
mentioned derive from Syro-Iranian religious circles °°. 


of a supreme Mithraic sacrament similar to the Chaldzan one whose existence is 
supposed in the text. 

The comparison of the soul’s ascent with the climbing up of a ladder is to be 
found in Puito, De somn., I, 150 f. (quoted by Cusonr, After Life, 154). Heamtas 
in Phaedr., 249 ¢, 7, p. 154,50 f. Ast compares the Platonic teAety of the vision 
of the true Being with ‘the seventh mystery”’ (tis é63éuns t2Aer¥s) achieved only 
by a chosen few, whereas the majority stops short at the first or second step ; 
but it is not clear whether he refers to Mithraism or to another mystery (imme- 
tliately afterwards he quotes the famous Orphic saying woAXoi nev vapSnxoGdpor, 
Waiipor 3¢ te Banyor: Orph. Fragm., 5, Kern). 

* See ch. mr, n. 85; 132; 138. 

* See note 190. ; 

" Cf. Weinreich’s exposition of the divergent opinions in the third edition of 
Drerenten’s Mithrasliturgie, p. 234 f. 

. Bousser, Arch. Jf. Rel., IV, 264 ff.; Dierenicu, op. cit., 205 f. 

Bousser, op. cit., Dierenicu, op. cit., and after them Reirzensreix, Hellenistische 
ae tenreligionen’, 174 and 387, suppose the influence of Iranian beliefs. This 
‘as _ appellation must he restricted as above. Updvorz xai Wuy7} invoked by the 

Giclan in the beginning of his conjuration are, however, not Iranian terms 
: Fac Hellenistische Mysterienreligionen, 178), but the Stoic designations 
thi Cosmic Soul representing Destiny (S¢. V. Fr., II, 110, 613), as are also 

16 and Mpévora invoked by Verrius Vauens, p. 2993, 25, ed. Kroll (cf. St. V. Fr., 

* 176, ete. See also Hymn. Orph., X, 27). 
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During the passages of the doors of the seven heavens the soul, accord. 
ing to the teachings of the Mithraists, laid off the passions and charac 
teristics which it had taken on as it accomplished its descent to canks 
and so received again its original purity which made it worthy of ey 
panionship with the divinity’. The notion that the soul descendin 
from heaven takes on the characteristics of the planetary spheres through 
which it passes, before it enters into corporal existence, and that after 
death it makes its journey through the heavens in reverse direction 
and with opposite effect-—this derives from the same religious circles 
as those in which the doctrine of the voyage of the soul through the 
spheres had developed : the later Babylonian astral theology 5’, jt 
was widespread and, through association -with other systems, assumed 
diverse forms. It appears again in the mysteries of the Chaldean 
theurgists, with, however, material variations. The Oracles teach that 
the descending soul clothes itself during its passage through the zones 
of the world, with the ‘‘parts’’ of the ether, the sun, the moon and 
the air, and then again puts these off during its return **, These ‘‘gar- 
ments’, nevertheless, lend no faculties to the soul, but merely. serve 
it as vehicles for the reascent °°. A further divergence consists of the 
fact that the Chaldzans replace the astral degrees of the ascent by phy- 
sical (air and ether) and retain only two of the planetary (moon and 
sun). This modification is explicable from the character of the astral 
religion which they had adopted and which we shall soon have to discuss Oh 


57 Cumont, M. d. M., 130. 

5* Cumoxt, Rel. Orient., 283, 6y; Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 361 TM. 
and Goetting. Gel. Anz., 1914, 732 ff. 

> See ch. m,n. 26; 34. The extant oracular fragments do not state that the 
soul in the course of her re-ascent divests herself of these “‘envelops’ but re 
opinion seems to be a corollary of the Chaldean conception of a «sychicle of the 
soul’. 

® See ch. m, n. -26. : 

“| We do not know for certain the origin of Porphyry’s doctrine (Sent., see 
p. 14, 13 f.; see Dopps, 318) concerning the descent of the soul traversing sh. 
ether, the sun and the moon. - Contrary to Proclus’ supposition (Tim., iil, Ke 
26) it does not derive from the Oracles inspite of its affinity with their concep 
ef. ch.’ur, n. 26 fin. 
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The absence of a planetary derivation of the ‘‘garments of the soul’’ 
strengthens the conclusion, already reached from other evidences, 
that the Chaldean: theurgists were no representatives of the astral 
fatalism.. Their views as to the nature of Destiny (Heimarmene) were 
connected not with the planets or fixed stars, but with their mover, 
the Cosmic Soul ®. They determinedly contested the independent influ- 
ence of the stars on human life ; for them the stars are simple executors 
of the divine Will, ‘‘to Whose nod all is subjected’. Thus their 
relationship to the stars is not conditioned by any fundamental pre- 
judice, and is, even in part, outspokenly positive. Whereas, accor- 
ding to the view of the representatives of astral fatalism, the rulers of 
the spheres (the ‘‘Archons’’) had to be compelled by magical formulae 
to give the ascending soul free passage, in the Chaldwan mysteries, on 
the contrary, the sun and moon function as ‘‘Rulers of the initiation’. 
who assist the ascent of the soul when invoked. In this positive atti- 
tude of the gods of the stars appears the principal difference between 
Chaldean theurgy and Gnosticism. The Gnostic religions are the reac- 
tion against the siderial religion which placed human fate under the 
rule of the planetary gods; they wished to free it from the tyranny of 
the diabolic ‘‘Archons’’. The Theurgists, on the contrary, worship sun 
and moon as purifying the mortals from their stain and aiding them 
in their mystical ascent. 


er 


9. The three Rulers of the Chaldean initiation.—The doctrine of the 
Chaldean theurgists as to the three ‘‘Rulers of initiation’ —Aion, Sun, 
Moon—with whom the aspirant was directed to ‘‘communicate him- 
self” 6, bears, likewise, the traces of Near Eastern star-worship. Direct 
Parallels have not been preserved ; however, both the structure of the 
whole and the particular elements of this doctrine give evidence of 
oo origin. As point of departure for closer inquiry may be taken 
established fact that the Theurgic ‘‘elevation’’ was made possible 

Tough magical invocation of the three ‘‘Rulers of the initiation’. “The 


Mag) 5 . 2 
agical words effect the personal cooperation of the invoked potencies 
Sees « 


CF 
See ch. VI, sect. g..—*> See ch. tv, n. gg, v. 3-6; 1 o3.--** Cf. ch. mu, sect. 13. 
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who undertake the transport of the initiate’s soul. They therefore 
function as her guides in the ascent. The principal role in this falls 
to the sun who therefore receives in the Oracles the names **Raiser” 
(dvaywyeds) and ‘‘Ruler of the soul” (Yuxoxpdrwp) >. The beliet 
that the souls of the pious were led by the god of the sun or his minis. 
tering angels to his star derives from the eschatology of the Syrian Solar 
religion *, There also is to be sought the origin of the mystery of 
the sunbeams which possess the power to draw up the soul,—a belief 
which, apart from its occurrence in the teachings of the Chaldean theur- 
gists, is mentioned also-in the account of the initiation to immortality 
given in the magical papyrus of Paris®. Also the worshippers of 
Mithra took over the Syrian belief in the sun as the power which trans- 
lated to itself souls after their depart from the body ®. The title of 
their initiates of second highest grade ‘‘Runner with the Sun’’, Helio- 
dromus, strikingly recalls the principal Theurgic action : the ascent 
of the soul in a.beam from the sun. Perhaps it is possible to conclude 
from this agreement that the attribution of the mentioned title to the 
Mithraic initiates followed on the completion of a sacramental action 
analogous to the Chaldzan™:. 

The Chaldeans acted out the ascent to the sun in a mystery of immor- 
tality which anticipated the eschatological process. Accordingly theur- 
gical ‘‘elevation’’ was also founded on the Syrian faith that the sun 


** See ch. m, n. 304 and ch. im, n. 97. 

*¢ Cumonr, Rel. Orient., 264, 90 ; Theol. sol., 464 f.; After Life, 100 fl. ; Reinuanot, 
op. cit., 380 ff. 

*7 See n. 5a. 

** Cumont, M. M. M.,1, 40, 23; Théol. sol., 464, 4; After Life, 160. As regarils 
Mithraism, one of the principal texts is Dracontius, Medea, 503 and 538 f. (quoted 
by Cumont, M. d. M., 238, where the witch, regarded because of her name as # 
Mede, dedicates the soul of her children to the sun, ‘‘Mithra in Persian”, theit 
bodies to the moon, their blood to the Furies, their shades to Pluto and their 
breath to the wind. A funeral altar of Rome quoted by Cumonr, After Life, 19° 
26, bears the inscription ‘‘Sol me rapuit’’. 

* See Cumont, M. d. M., 139. 

** In this case, the mythical account on Mithras’ race with the sun wou 
underwent the spiritual explanation proposed in the text. 


Id have 
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was the elysium of souls departed from their bodies. Now, as against 
this, the Theurgists promise the souls of their neophytes no solar, 
put a supramundane paradise “. Thus the ascent of the soul in the 
course of the mystery does not perfectly correspond with her final return 
after her separation from the body. Thence it follows that two dis- 
tinct views of the domicile of the released souls are mingled in the Chal- 
dean eschatology. This fusion may be explained on the basis of the 
historical development of the Syrian religion, which was described above 
in its general characteristics. The enthronement of a supramundane 
god who degraded the sun to the position of a servant power brought 
about the translation of elysium into the supramundane sphere. The 
solar goal, indeed, maintained itself in the mystery, yet the original 
notion of the ascent to heaven as there acted out was replaced by another 
interpretation. As goal of the ascent the Chaldwan Oracles put the 
purification of the soul; the sunlight eradicates the material influences 
which had stained the soul during its earthly existence, and restores 
it to its pure, primal condition. This account derives also from Oriental 
Solar theology. The author of the Hermetic tract cited above, whose 
view as to the world-dominion of the sun derives from the same milieu 
as that of the Theurgists, explains that the soul of the mortal which is 
met by the noetic ray of this ruler of the planets is protected against 
demonic persecution”. This spiritual doctrine is associated in the 
system of the Chald#ans with their fundamental concept of the 
nature of the mystery as a continually progressive lustration of the soul. 
The elevation to the sun is thereby made the last stage of the ritual 
of purification. It is transformed from an eschatological to a cathartic 
act 72, 

_ Along with purification as the objective consequence of the ‘‘eleva- 
tion’’, the Oracles also give prominence to a subjective effect. The 


—~—— 


™ See ch. i, sect. 6. 

” See n. ho. 

rh . 

t : According to the Iamblichean doctrine of the divine attributes, the dvaywyév, 

weg erncter of Helios (cf. Excursus VIII A, 2), is made a particular grade of 
“®oxaGaprixoy : Dopps, 281. 
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soul freed from the body and filled with the noetic light of the sun. 
beams ‘‘glories in the harmony’’ with which it is ‘‘drunken’’ 73. This 
enthusiastic exultation of the soul, which, as a result of union with 
the center of the cosmic harmony enjoys by anticipation the prize of 
immortality, is founded likewise on the pantheistic ideas of the Syrian 
Solar religion”. The priests of Emesa designated the sun as the “goul 
who connects and rules all’’, and the priests of Heliopolis (Baalbek) 
invoked him with the words ‘‘Helios, ruler of all, mind of the world, 
power of the world, light of the world’ >. Formulae of this sort prove 
that the inherited religion immunized the Chaldean theurgists both 
against the dull resignation of the astrological fatalism and against the 
Gnostic hate of the ‘‘archons’’. Their religious sentiment rested on 
the belief in the harmonious order of the divine stars ruled by the sun. 
In this positive relationship to the sidereal world they agree with the 
Greek philosophers. Thus the Neoplatonists could find in the astral 
mysticism of the Chaldewans a new’ support for their own astral 
theology. 

The Chaldean description of the exultation which the soul experiences 
on its union with the light of the sun gives expression to a state of emo- 
tion the achievement of which signified the fulfilment of all promises. 
In this way, the elevation to the sun is transformed from a preparation 
for blessedness to the full enjoyment of blessedness itself. Eschatology 
is absorbed in mysticism : for the beyond is no more than the eternal 
duration of that supreme experience which the soul undergoes during 


* See ch. a, n. 88 and g2. ; 
™ See Cumonr, Le mystictsme astral dans l'antiquitée, Bruxelles, 1909 (summarized 
in After Life, 126), but (as F. Bott, Sokrates, 1921, 8, points out) he does not 
make a sufficiently clearcut distinction between the ‘‘contemplation mystique du 
ciel’’, a principal theme of the philosophy of later antiquity, and the mystic union 
with celestial powers. 2 
“75 Atnenazus, XIV, 693 e; Macron., Sat., [, 23, 91; Reinnanor, op. cit., 369 
The Chaldean designation of Helios as ovvéxav (see ch. 1, n. 245) recurs (a 
from Athenaeus) in the following sun hymns : P. Mag., IV, 1282; VII, 529° 
Tiberianus (see n. 126), v. 17; Cuavntan, Prob. et Olybr., v. 1; Rurittos NAMATIANUS: 
I, 575; Maariun. Capenta, II, 186, v. 9. 
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‘nitiation. This spiritualization of the sacramental practice repre- 
ne ‘the final stage of a process which took place in many mystery 
os 76. The belief in the divine descent of the soul, which 
og roclaimed by the doctrine of salvation taught in the mysteries 
pani a new consciousness of the self which demanded immediate 
atisfaction. The longing for the exaltation of the inner state was set 
, motion by the solemnization of the sacred ritual of which the progress 
necame the cause and symbol of an ever strengthening tension of relt- 
gious feeling. The final action of the initiation, which sealed the escha- 
tological promise, effected a profound excitement in which the soul 
was made fully aware of its divine birth, and which therefore formed 
the culminating point of the entire religious life. This sacramental 
mysticism determined also the religious content of the Theurgic int- 
tiation to immortality. It explains the spiritualized descriptions of the 
mystery 1D the Oracles and is, as will be shown soon, itself one of the 
essential motives which impelled the Chaldeans to associate, with Pla- 
tonic metaphysics, the Oriental mysteriosophy handed down to them. 

The elevation of the soul to the sun is accomplished, not by direct 
ascent, but in three stages. The Oracles explain that it ‘‘is borne 
aloft by the beams of the air, of the moon and of the sun’ ”, ¢. e. that, 
on magical appeal, special guides of the soul were sent forth from all 
three stations. In a fragment of a Chaldean hymn, after ether, the 
sun and moon the ‘‘guides of the air’’ are mentioned *; these last, 
accordingly, undertake the transport for the first stage. This helicf 
agrees with that of the worshippers of Mithra, according to which both 
the souls descending to incorporation and those released from the 
body and “returning’’ are guided by winds 7. 
eee 
ja Rel. Ortent., 191 M.; After Life, 219 [.; G. Miscn, Geschichte der 

bs graphie, 317 M1. 

See ch. m,n. 34. 

. See ch. mm, n. 35. 
Rent cide 3 99, p. 73, 11 (Cumont, oh M., J, 40) : Puxais 8° eis 
Passage ena a one yevécews xwpidopéva:s eixotws srakav eyeraus, The 
ion, he are is sai an authentic pert of the tradition, bul an interpre- 
Shown by the words ais twes anjOnoav, 


yé 
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The monuments of Mithraism often represent the winds in compan 
with Helios and Selene ®°, but the meaning of this association is, ne;_ 
ther by the literal nor by the figurative tradition, more accurately explai- 
ned. Since the Mithraists treated not only the winds, but also the sun 
as a guide of souls, it is not impossible that this pictural representation 
of the triad sun-moon-winds is to be explained by the same function 
as which was attributed to them by the Chaldzans. It seems certain, 
at any rate, that the Chaldean belief in the psychopompic activity of 
the spirits of the air goes back to the same source as the Mithraic. That 
this is to be sought in Iranian tradition is made probable by the cult 
of the winds as divine beings in the Persian religion *. 

The second station of the Theurgic elevation is the moon. Since 
Aion himself functions during the initiation as the director of the sun- 
light, only the two Jower ‘‘Rulers of the initiation’’ serve as direct 
guides of the souls. Thence it follows, that the Chaldean mystery 
developed on the basis of the notion of the sun and moon as the stages 
of the ascent of the soul. There is evidence that this doctrine also 
belongs to the Syro-Mesopotamian astral religion ®*. The Oracles them- 


* Cumont, M. M. M., I, 96; Dierenicn, op. ctt., 63. 

*' Bivez-Cumont, Mages hell., 1, 75, 1; II, 160, 3. The study of Cumonr, Les 
vents et les anges psychopompes (Pisciculi, presented to F.J. Délger, 1938, p. 70-75) 
was not accessible to me: The Mandaeans, too, are familiar with the belief that 
the soul is borne aloft by the winds ; ef. Reitzensrein, Hell. Myst.’, 2 23,1. Hermes, 
whose planet is mentioned in the Oracles together with the sun (see ch. m1, n. 197)s 
was regarded as the god of the winds. : 

" Cumont, Rel. Orient., 264, 86; After Life, 93 f.; 96 £.; Remuanor, 308 Ml.; 
Biwez, Vie de Porphyre, Appendix, p. 36°, 5. 

Cumont, Etudes Syriennes, 106, 2 (see also Théol. sol., 465, 1), compares ne 
Chaldean doctrine of HAsos éwréxris dvaywyets (see ch. ut, n. 97) with the Man! 
chaean eschatology as formulated in Act. Arch., 8, p.13, 1 : tas puxas : ua 
@wolnp tais dxtio: AaSav xabapider. We may add that the whole Mane 
doctrine of the ascent of the ‘‘perfect’’ soul in three stages : moon, sun, 7 
acon’? (see Baur, Manichdisches Religionssystem, 306 ff.; Povorsay in P. W., ; 4 
plem., VI, s. v. Manichdismus, 261) seems to rest on an astral belief te : 
that of the Chaldeans. This observation also holds good with regard 6 the 
trinitarian cosmology of the Manichees, according to which the Father lives 1" 
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selves indicate this origin, in that they oppose their mystery of the three 
«purifying Rulers” to the belief of the ‘‘initiation by the moon and 
the sun’ ®*. This opposition does not mean denial of the purifying 
ower of the two planets, but contestation of their sufficiency when 
without the cooperation of Aion. The basic belief of the dominion 
of supramundane potencies over the powers within the world demanded 
the exaltation of a metaphysical potency above the siderial world-rulers. 
To this tendency Aion owed his installation as chief of the ‘Rulers 
of the initiation’ ®. 

Direct dependence on Oriental beliefs is shown further by the desi- 
gnation of the ‘‘Rulers of the initiation”’ as dpyai or ‘Conductors 
of the World’’ (xocyeyo:)®. Both names recall those of the archons 
viz.: cosmokrators of the late Babylonian astral religion. The Chaldeans 
imitate the nomenclature of this theology, but replace the siderial ap- 
paratus, the planets, by a cosmological division : the three ‘Rulers’ 
dominate the empyrean (noetic), etherial, and hylic (sublunar) worlds. 
However, in that the Chaldeans entrust the conduct of. these three 
zones of the universe to divine beings who, by origin, are gods of the 
celestial bodies (Aion also is, as to his characteristics, a planet), they 
indicate clearly that their division of the world arose by a harmonization 
of a metaphysical and an astral system. Platonism gave to the Chal- 
deans the distinction of three worlds ®; and the Orient, the belief in 
the astral character of their Rulers. 

From the same milieu apparently derive also the magical practices 


eT 


“Supreme and Primal Light’, the Son in sun and moon, and the Holy Ghost 
te the air (Avcustine, Contr. Faust., XX, 2; Baur, 233). On the sun and the moon 
m Manichean belief see Bava, 226 ff. Nysenc, Journal Asiatique, CCXIX, p. 56 
iss P- 108) interprets the ‘‘four-fold Zurvan’’ of the Manichees as the’ god of the 
rmament, manifesting himself in sun, moon and the zodiac. 

; See ch. 11, n. 300. 
in cate triads of gods often figure in Syrian cults. One of them mentioned 
aes Aramaic inscription (quoted by Cumonr, Rel. Orient., 262, 77) : heaven, 

5 1? Sun (Beel-shemin, Sahr, Samsh), recalls the Chaldean triad of the Teletarchs. 

es ch. u, n. 972, 273. 

See ch. VI, n. 250. 
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which the Chaldean theurgists used for the conjuration of the thre 
Rulers. An exact reference cannot be given, for the primary tra ca 
abandons us in this point, and the syncretistic literature of magic pie 
seldom makes possibly a distinction of national varieties. The mane 
ceremonies with which the Theurgists fight the demons give evidence 
as was shown hefore, of significant relationships to those of the Povine: 
trians “7. On the other hand, the names of the chief magical gods of 
the Chaldeans—Hecate and Apollo—as well as many of their practices 
show that the Oriental components of their magic had been closely 
associated with Western elements of this discipline. Since, however, 
the so-called Greek magic had long, in the time of the Theurgists, been 
fused with Oriental: elements, the extent of Oriental and Occidental 
influence on the magical notions of the Chaldeans can no longer be 
estimated with sufficient certainty. It is still possible, however, to 
remark that precisely to the mystery of the journey of the soul through 
the heavens—a mystery which was based on the speculation of the 
Babylonian priests— certain magical notions were attached which pro- 
hably belonged to this doctrine from the beginning and therefore must 
be traced back to the milieu from which the mystery itself originated. 
According to the account of the initiation to immortality in the magical 
papyrus of Paris, the neophyte accomplishes his ascent through the 
various spheres of the universe to the Supreme God by means of a con- 
tinuous sequence of magical actions. Many Gnostic accounts of the jour- 
ney through the heavens rest on the same principal :: the ascending 
soul speaks before the door of each planet a magic formula which com- 
pells the archon to permit it freely to pass. The Chaldeans, it 15 


*? See ch. v, sect. 2. On Mithraic dedications ‘‘deo Arimanio’’, see aie 
Mages hell., 1, 59, 4. Ostanes was regarded as the inventor of magical ee 
protecting against diseases which were supposed to be caused by demonic influen 
(see Binez-Cumont, Mages hell., I, 188 M1. Cf. in particular Tatty, Adv. aie 
16, quoted by Bivez-Cuwonr, II, 293 f.). These recipes seem to have been ene 
to those employed by the Chaldeans (see ch. v, n. 1 28 ff.). We may reca the 
the Semitic character of the name of the magic stone mentioned in one ° 
Oracles (quoted ch. v, n. 116-117). ; 

* See Anz’ (quoted n. 4g), 56, and Wenpuann, 174 f. 
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true, in accordance with their positive evaluation of the siderial powers, 
replaced the violent subjection of the planets by appeals for their assis- 
tance, but they also could assure themselves of this help only by magical 
ower. The same fundamental thought of a journey of the soul through 
the heavens made possible by magical action, is therefore basic to the 
various accounts spoken of. So we should conclude that the Theurgic 
rites concerned stem from the same Oriental tradition as the doctrines 
associated with them. In support of this supposition we may yet in 
conclusion refer to the fact that Mesopotamia and, especially, the later 
Babylonian religion, formed one of the chief centers of ancient magics *°, 
and the ‘magic of the spheres’’ ** was (according to a tradition of Orien- 
tal theologians for which the evidence, though indeed late, is esoteric) 
was traced back to Ostanes the ‘‘Prince of the Magians’’ %'. 


6. The meaning of the name “Chaldeans’’.—-As general result of the 
analysis undertaken in this chapter it appears that essential religious 
notions of the Chaldean theurgists agree with those of Persian, late 
Babylonian and Syrian religions. This triple relationship is explica- 
ble from the internal history of the mutual relationship of the Oriental 
religious systems named ®. The Zoroastrian beliefs undergo, through 
the influence of the cults of Mesopotamia and Syria (the lands of the 
Persian kingdom oldest in civilization) a profound transformation ; Maz- 
daism is fused with the Babylonian astral religion and with the Syrian 
cult of the heavens and this Irano-Syro-Babylonian theocrasy was spread 
‘2 many ways and forms over the Eastern borderland of the Roman 
dominium and thence began its way across the provinces of the whole 
Empire. Babylon was the point of departure for this syncretistic move- 
ment which extended itself over long periods of time and experienced 


'2 its later stage the strong influence of Hellenistic cosmology. The 
ee 


. On Chaldaic magic see Cumont, Rel. Orient., 173 f.; 294, 87. 
\ On the magic of the spheres practised by the Theurgists see ch. tv, n. 83. 
7 i Broez-Cumont, Mages hell., II, p. 284, 11 (Ostaxes, Fragm., 11) and 
Pas >n. 5, Cf. also I, 176 f. 
ae Cunonr, Rel. Orient., 136 f. 
Cononr, Rel. Orient., 113 £. 
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powerful priestly caste of the Chaldeans established in Babylon, whose 
emissaries spread themselves over the entire Near East, filled both Maz. 
daism and the Syrian astral and celestial cults with the spirit and con- 
tent of their theology, and thereby created the preconditions of a mutual 
assimilation and equalization of the diverse regional beliefs %, Under 
the influence of these Babylonian theologians the Syrian belief in the 
sun received its theoretical foundations, Ahura Mazda took on the cha- 
racter of the Syrian God of the Sky, and the Iranian hypostasis of Inf,- 
nite Time rose to the position of a supreme divinity. Like Zervanism 
Mithraism which was attached to it, is also a product of the fusion of 
Mazdaean beliefs with Semitic siderial theology. To this Irano-Syro- 
Babylonian circle of creeds lead back also those tracks which we follo- 
wed during the investigation as to the Oriental sources of the religious 
ideas of the Theurgists. The syncretism of the doctrine laid down in 
their Oracles is a true picture of that specific mingling of religions of 
which the evidence furnishes the closest parallels to the religious spe- 
culations of the Theurgists. It is therefore probable that the various 
doctrines of Oriental beliefs which are met in the Oracles were not 
first brought together by their authors, but were already, before their 
time, united in a peculiar theological system, which may be supposed 
to have been the contemporary form of belief in their Eastern milieu . 

For this view it is possible to cite a direct witness, which was hither- 
to not taken into consideration, for it here first finds its adequate expla- 
nation : the self-designation of the Theurgists as ‘‘Chaldeans’’. This 
name was used by Greek and Roman writers in various meanings *°. 


" The penetration of the theology of the Babylonian priests into the sphere 
of Mazdaism and of the Syrian celestial cults is reflected in the evolution of the 
biographic tradition concerning Zoroaster, regarded as a Chaldwan or & Syrian 
and the founder of astronomy : Bivez-Cumonr, I, 36 ff. 

** The Iranian Aion was worshipped in Phoenicia and in its Puni E 
god of fertility (Cumonr, M. M. M., 1, 78, 1-2; 83, 4-5; Rerrzensrein, Iran. Eslis.. 
201; Nocx, 86f. See above, n. 26); a character which was apparently also attri- 
buted to him by the Chaldeans (see ch. 1v, n. 88-90). This concordance may sere 
a further proof that the Chaldean theurgists took over a Semitic adaption of se 

 Comonr, Théol. sol., 469 f.; P. W. s. v. Chaldaioi; Horenen, O. Z., Il, *°- 


c colonies as the 
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it referred primarily to the members of the priestly caste of Babylon 
and to their Hellenistic disciples ; then, however, also to the charlatan 
who read the future from the stars or performed magical tricks for pay. 
In the second century A. D., in the period of the increasing authority 
of the teaching and tradition of foreign Oriental cults, the credit of the 
name increased also. It now designated rather the possessor of age- 
old divine wisdom, to whom the greatest Greek philosophers of early 
time, Pythagoras, Plato etc., had gone seeking enlightment”. The 
name always remained attached to the esoteric knowledge of the science 
of the heavenly bodies and of the theology based upon it. If there- 
fore the two founders of Theurgy in the period of the general high 
estimation of all Oriental wisdom appeared in Rome before both the 
educated and common people with the name Chaldeans, they thereby 
gave expression to their claim to be regarded as descendants * and 
spiritual heirs * of the priestly sages of Babylon. Whether this claim 
was founded on direct descent can no longer be determined. It may 
be in any case remarked that Porphyry, who could yet verify the genea- 
logical relationships, did not doubt their Oriental origin’. It is a 


"’ The Chaldwans are the first people named in the list of ‘‘divine’’ nations 
figuring in Celsus (ap. Ontc., VI, 78). Their pure worship of the divine is praised 
(together with that of the ‘‘Hebrews”’) in an oracle transmitted by Porphyry in 
his ‘*Philosophy of the Oracles’’ (p. 141, Wolff; Euses., Praep. Evang., IX, 
10, 4) and apparently fabricated at that period. The legend found already in 
the early Hellenistic period and widely accepted in the und century of the Christian 
cra—that Pythagoras, Plato and other philosophers were disciples of the Chal- 
deans—is dealt with by Horrnen, Orient und griechische Philosophie (Leipzig, 
1995), 1-8. 

" These reasons explain the fact that the Chaldean theurgists did not wish, 
Contrary to the customs of other Orientals, to remain anonymous or to assume 
borrowed names (Zoroaster, Ostanes, Hystaspes). Their ethnic appellation was 
haloed with a reputation of esoteric wisdom. 

** In fact, the title of one of their prose works, ‘‘On the Zones’’ (see ch. n, 
2. 155), corresponds to the character of an astronomical or astrological didactic 
‘omposition. 

ie Porphyry calls Julian the Chaldean ‘“‘vir in Chaldea bonus’’, see ch.v,n.105. 

he jater Neoplatonists also regarded the appellation ‘‘Chaldwans”’ as ethnicon, 
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suggestive conjecture of Bidez that the older of the two founders of 
Theurgy, Julian the Chaldean, migrated to Rome after the triumphant 
Oriental campaign of Trajan had opened for him the way from his Meso. 
potamian homeland to the West '". In any case the ethnic term . 
to be understood as having a double meaning, as a designation both 
of the homeland and of membership in the priestly caste of the Baby. 
lonian theologians. Thus explained the name provides direct evidence 
for the Oriental origin of the fundamental religious ideas of the men 
who hore it 1, 


as is shown by the following introductory formulas : oi @wapa XaAdaiows (without 
article) Seoupyoi (sec Excursus Ig), 4 bwepdpros SeocoPla (ibid., f), % B4pSap0s 
SeoooPla (ibid., f), 7a Acovplov warpia Séypara (ibid., c), etc. The Hellenistic 
science of the Chaldean theurgists is no counter-argument, as they were brought 
up in a milieu penetrated with Greek culture. Their contemporaries Numenius, 
Lucian and Tatian, all three of them natives of Eastern Syria, have had a complete 
Hellenistic education. 

In this connection attention may be drawn to the fact that the warriors killed 
in battle whose souls join the vanguard of Hecate are represented in the Chaldean 
Oracles by a mounted archer (see ch. 1v, n. 54). Roman contingents of this 
kind were levied in Syria. Mithra was represented as a mounted archer (sec 
F. Sax, Mithras, Berlin, 1931, 77), and the first apocalyptic rider ‘‘with a bow” 
(Rev. VI, 2) may be regarded as a symbol of the Parthian king. See R. H. 
Cuantes, The Revelation of St. John, New York, 1920, I,-163. 

1" See Biwez, Vie de l’Empereur Julien, 75. Cumonr, Théol. sol., 476, has already’ 
pointed out the possibility of a connection between Trajan’s campaigns in the 
East and the appearance of Julian the Chaldean in Rome. The name Julian is 
particularly common at the end of the 1nd century. 

We may also refer to the biography of Iamblichus, the author of a novel called 
‘‘Babyloniaca’’. He relates that he was born in Syria, and that Syrian was his 
native language ; that later he had learned Babylonian wisdom and magic from 2 
Babylonian sage taken prisoner at the time of Trajan’s entering Babylon (a. 11? 
116) and sold as a slave to Syria; that still later he also became master of the 
Greek language. He states that he wrote his novel, based on Babylonian tales, 
under the reign of Marcus Aurelius and prides himself on having foretold the 
course which the Roman-Parthian war would take. Cf. E. Ronne, Der griechische 
Roman (ond ed., Leipzig, 1900), 388 TT. ‘ 

‘2 This provenance is supported by the authority of Cumont who, having 
studied the few heliolatric Chaldwan texts collected by Kroll, takes the following 
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7. The synthesis of Oriental beliefs, magic and metaphysics. —The Chal- 
dean system is composed of three elements : the doctrines of Oriental 
faiths, magic (which, in part, also derives from the Orient) and Pla- 
tonic metaphysics. This synthesis can be recognized in nuce in the 
name by. which the Chaldeans designates their mystery of immortality. 
Avaywyx is intended to refer not only to the term for the journey through 
the heavens but also to the homonymic designation used by the Pla- 
tonists for the ascent to the contemplation of pure being '?. A more 
detailed picture of the complicated relationship in composition of those 
elements which were absorbed into the Chaldean system is provided 
by the analysis of their magico-mystical beliefs concerning light and 
fire. Historically considered, the lowest stratum is formed by the 
Iranian doctrine that light is the nature of Ahura Mazda and of the gods 
and assistants created by him '. Significant relations exist further bet- 
ween the Zervanistic teaching of light as the character of Infinite Time and 
of the Chaldwan dogm of Aion as the ‘‘Father-begotten Light’, as well 
as between the Syrian religious doctrine of the sun as the source of 
all light, life and intelligence and the Chaldean Solar theology. These 


view of the Chaldwan Oracles (Théol. sol., 476) : ‘*Ces wuvres... sunt vraiment 
en partie ce pour quoi elles se donnent : de vieilles croyances s’y allient a des 
théories hellénistiques et notamment les idées maitresses de l’héliolatrie ‘‘chal- 
déenne’’ y sont nettement formulées’’. See also M. M. V., I, 34-36. 

See Excursus VIII. 

' Know, 68 (1p., Rhein. Mus., 1895, 638 f.), who is followed by Bipez, Vie 
de Julien, 79 and Bivez-Cumont, Mages hell., I, 161, supposes that the Chaldxan 
theurgists were influenced by the Zoroastrian fire-cult, but a thorough investigation 
of the relevant texts does not seem to conform this hypothesis. The Chaldean 
theurgists distinguish between the physical element (ef. ch. 1, n. 205 : «aupds 
ined : &tepos»), which they did not worship, and the supercelestial noetic 
re, which was never identified by the Mazdaeans with the fire they adored. More- 
oh the Chaldean theurgists did not practise the rite of entertaining an ever- 
ace fire. The figurative language of the Oracles sometimes veils the real 
; re Guts of their fire-imagery. Thus, in the expression ‘‘ruler of the works 
ep ms » applied in the Oracles to Apollo’s priest (see ch. 1, n. 138), the name 
ms e element signifies the solar ray conjured up by this priest and supposed 

‘arry upwards the soul of the initiate (see ch. u, n. 81). 
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Oriental theories were associated by the Chaldeans with the Platonic 
metaphysic of light‘. In their report of the Platonic formulae and 
concepts concerned there are to be recognized traces of Stoic influence 
This is shown especially by the designation of the noetic essence as F ive: 
The process of the appropriation of the Stoic term ip voepdy 16 aa 
yet be imagined. The Stoics had placed the source of the ‘‘noetic Fire”’ 
which forms and maintains the world, in the outermost circle of the 
ethereal zone which consists of pure heat '°7, This sphere was appa- 
rently separated by the Ghaldwans from the rest of the ethereal world 
and identified with the circle of the noetic world '. It is very probable 
that in this speculation Stoicizing Platonists (whose influence is dis- 
cernable also in other formulae of the Chaldean ontology) had antici- 
pated them ', The term ‘‘Empyrean’’ is, in any case, one of the 


'*S A noteworthy parallel is provided by the Platonizing interpretation of Aion 
by the Phenician Hellenist Philo of Byblus (who lived until the beginning of 
Hadrian’s reign); see n. 32. The Persian Hellenists ps.-Zoroaster and ps.- 
Ostanes whom he cites (see Broez-Cumont, Mages hell., 11,157; 271; ef. I, 101) 
apply to Ahura-Mazda the terms of the transcendental philosophy of Platonism. 
The adherence of the Hermetics and Valentinians to contemporary Platonism has 
already been pointed out. 

‘© The principal texts concerning the Stoic wip voepéy are quoted by Zeuten, 
IH, 1", p. 139, 4; 144,15; 145,15 147, 1-3; 188-189. 

'°7 As to the igneous substance of the external layer of aether, see e. g. Connutus, 
c. 1, p. a, 10 f., Lang.; ps.-Heracut., c. 93, p. 35, 11; Seneca, Nat. Quacst., 
VI, 16, 2; Dioc. Lazat., VII, 139; cf. Zepr, op. cit., 229. This conception 
is also known to the poets : Lucrer., V, 585; Cicero, De consulatu (quoted De 
divinat., 1, 17), v. 13 Honat., Carm., III, 3, 10 and 33; Ovi., Metam., I, 26 Ff. 
We may recall that aifjp means ‘‘the burning’’. . 

‘© The differentiation should be imagined as similar to that between the air 
and the aether, which latter was originally regarded as the highest layer of the air. 

1” See ch. vi, n. 131 and 302. The Chaldean theurgists took over from ) 
Stoics (through the channel of Stoicising Platonists) other attributes of the Pan 
Fire : (a) In contradistinction to the physical fire-element («érepos mupos aynorr 
ch. 1, n. 205) it possesses no power to burn; ef. Theos., 13, 12 (quoted is : 
n. 46) «ov yap éxer 32/nv» with the passages collected by Zeiten, IIT, 1°: P- * te 
and Seav., Aen., VI, 747.—(b) It is named aparov wip; cf. ch. , 2. 184 pet 
F, St. V.,1, No. 98 and II, No. 413.—(c) The world-forming ideas are compar 
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new Chaldean word-formations which was richest in effects,—it was 
taken over by the Neoplatonists and through their transmission found 
the widest distribution '!° which extended as known until Dante and 


Milton '!'. 
To this theology of Light and Fire, constituted from Oriental and 


Platonic elements, was added as third component the Light and Fire 
magic. This is found in its original form in the Chaldean descriptions 
of the conjuration of Hecate '!?, Also the God Aion reveals himself 
in this element, and likewise angels and souls are visible in the form 
of light *'. This fundamental magical axiom of Light as the substance 
of superhuman nature was connected by the Chaldeans with the 


———$—<—$—— 


to bees swarming about caves : ef. ch. u,m. 177, ¥. 10 f. with St. V. FL, I, No. 135. 
—(d) The emanations of the Primal Fire are compared to lightnings : Heraclitus 
had described the divine Fire, regarded by him both as the substance of the world 
and the power which forms it, as lightnings (xepavvoi ; see Diets, Vors., 12 B, 64. 
Usenen, Kleine Schriften, IV, 472 .). This metaphor was taken over by the Stoic 
Cleanthes (see Drets, Vors., 12 C, 4; Witamowrrz, Hellenistische Dichtung, IT, 259) 
and recurs in this meaning also in Proclus (see ch. 1, n. 201). 

"* Porphyry was the first Platonist to apply the term ‘‘fiery’’ to Plato’s mundus 
intelligibilis (ps.-Justin’s definition, Cok. ad Graec., 5, is due to his misunderstanding 
a sentence of the ps.-Aristotelian de mundo; see J. Gerrcxen, Zwei griechische 
Apologeten, 269 f.). Porphyry’s formulae show the influence of the Stoic defi- 
nition ; cf.e.g.: wepi dyaApatay, p.2,1f., Bidez: Gwroeidois 32 dvtos tod Selov 
xal dv wupds aideplow weprytoes didyovros (cf. Connutes, 18, p. 33, 13). In the 
scholium to the Oracle on Aion preserved in the ‘‘Theosophy”’ (sce ch. 1, n. 41), 
Porphyry designates the Empyrean of the Chaldwans as wip vontéy (cf. Ciem. AL., 
Paed., II, 10; 99, 5; Drews, Vors., 19 B, 16); De regr., 29, 3 as alfépior (so 
does also Proct., Tim., II, 144, 2g f., who ibid., 58, 8 invokes the Chaldean 
‘eetimony regarding the noetic origin of the Empyrean; cf. ch. m, n. 39). 

‘ It is a curious fact that transcendentalism owes to the Chaldean Oracles 
not only one of its most spiritual terms (‘Empyrean’’), but also one of its most 
material, ‘‘theurgy’’. 

ne See ch. 1v, sect. 3. 

As to Aion sce n. 26. On the luminous apparition of the souls : ch. 1v, 
ee 7, of the angels ch. v, n. 7. The Valentinians too identify the angels with 

© irradiations of the noetic Fire; Excerpt. ex Theod., 12, 2, ef. ibid., 81, 1. 
n their terminology we may likewise distinguish Platonic and Stoic elements. 
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metaphysical theory that Light was the nature of the intelligible World 
and of its emanations. The luminous apparitions of the gods and Spirits 
were explained as the outflows of the one primal Light which Propagates 
them in order to enter into contact with the mortal by their Means. 
This identification had as consequence the comprehension of these gods 
and spirits as a single, unified organization subordinated to the will 
of the Supreme Being. The metaphysical henotheism served the Chal- 
dans not only for the explanation of the origin, nature, and powers 
of the spirits, but also for the determination of their rank. 

When we turn from the inquiry as to the origin of the elements from 
which the Chaldean system was composed, to the question of the motives 
of their composition, it is clear, that in determining the factors of this 
fusion both the disposition of its subjects and the character of the con- 
nected objects must be taken into account. The cooperation of these 
two eflicients appears significantly in a closer study of the course of the 
intellectual development of the Chaldeans, as it is seen on the grounds 
of the foregoing analysis. It can be recognized that the transition 
from the beliefs of their Oriental home-land to Platonic philosophy 
conformed to a general process which gave to their individual decision 
the character of a necessary progress. The Solar religion of Syria had 
given rise to a theology in which substantial components of hellenistic 
speculation had found acceptance. The Theurgists thus learnt to know 
Solar religion of their native land in theoretical form and were already 
directed towards’ Greek philosophy by the tradition of their Eastern 
environment. This Syrian religion had gone through profound changes 
since its first encounter with Western speculation. The general Aur: 
ning from an intramundane to a supramundane concept of God, which 
was accomplished in the religious consciousness of the period, took 
the form, in Syrian religious circles, of the enthronment of an alee 
potent divinity of the heavens to whom the sun was subordinated, a 
of the increased readiness to accept dualistic elements of Tranian ae 
gion. The product of this second phase of development was the «Chat 


daized’’ Mazdaism, which the Chaldwan Oracles reflect, and ae 


. . . . * e (1) 
accordingly represents the religious aspect ruling at the tum ni 


Theurgists in the spiritual milieu of their Eastern homeland. 
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theology was in more than one respect related to the spiritual type of 
Platonism. The development of the. religious ideas of their Oriental 
environment had therefore made the Theurgists virtual Platonists even 
before they went to school to the Platonic scholarchs. With full awa- 
reness of this affinity they carried through the unition of their Oriental 
priestly wisdom with Western philosophical speculation. Plato lent 
them the forms of expression with which to secure to the faiths of their 
native land a place among the theological systems of the Hellenistic- 
Roman world. 

Several points of convergence which presented opportunities for the 
fusion of the Middle-Platonic metaphysics with the Oriental religious 
doctrines transmitted to the Theurgists, have already been remarked : 
the concept of Destiny (7. ¢. the doctrine of the Cosmic Soul), the demo- 
nology (to which, according to Platonic view, angelology also apper- 
tained), and the metaphysical and anthropological dualism. The reli- 
gious dualism of the Persian religion was already cited by the earliest 
Platonists as a confirmation of the dualistic tendencies in the meta- 
physics of Plato'™. As the Platonists discovered in the Iranian theo- 
logy one of the basic views of their own theology, so the Chaldeans 
in the ‘‘Mazdaizing”’ theology of their native religion, could find the 
leading thoughts of Plato. There they met also with the essential 
traits of their doctrine of the fate of the human soul. The Platonic 
account of the divine origin of the soul, its descent into corporeal exis- 
tence, and its seduction, its severance from ail things earthly and its 
redeeming ascent to the vision of Pure Being (an ascent which was cal- 
led, by the Platonists also, dvaywyy) and its final return to its super- 
mundane place of origin : all this must have seemed to the Chaldeans 
“ the equivalent of their Oriental ‘‘myth of the soul’’. In this asso- 
ciation, also, the Platonists of their time hade made advances to them. 
Both Celsus and Numenius explain the Platonic eschatology on the basis 


ee 


a See ch. vr, n. 282. It may be noted that the Greeks who expound in later 
‘ntiquity the doctrines of Iranian dualism were all of them Platonists ; see ch. vi, 
n. 301, Eubulus, the author of a comprehensive work .on Mithra, was likewise 
: Platonist ; see Cumont, M. d. Af., 73, A. 
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of the late Babylonian doctrines of the descent and reascent of the soul 
through the spheres''. It is not impossible that attempted identi- 
fications of the same sort, made by contemporary Platonists, showed 
the Chaldeans the way to the harmonization of their indigenous with 
the Platonic doctrine of the soul. 

Three further relationships of general nature between Platonism 
and the Oriental faiths of the Theurgists are here to be regarded spe- 
cially, since they make particularily clear the convergencies of the two 
systems. The first concerns the religious tendency of Middle-Platonic 
philosophy. It had, under the dominant influence of the transcenden- 
tal mood, fully expanded the religious capacity of its metaphysics and 
assumed the character of a creed of salvation. Plato had fixed as the 
task assigned to human effort, the cleansing and the freeing of the soul 
from all things not divine (the ‘‘striving for death’’); as its way the 
ascent to the vision of the primal divine Light ; and as its fare the return 
to the divine place of origin. The Chaldean mysteries guaranted the 
fulfilment of these teachings. The Platonic ideas had taken the form 
of divine powers, which interfered, to awaken and to deliver, in dar- 
kened lives of men which were ruled by the prevailing force of the mate- 
rial. The Ghaldean gods.and spirits fulfilled the same mission of sal- 
vation. The Platonists honoured a single, otherworldly, absolute being 
from which sprang and to which were subordinated all other divine 
beings. The Oriental theology, transmitted to the Theurgists, proclai- 
med the belief in an all-encompassing, all powerful deus exsuperantis- 
simus enthroned high above the stars, to whom the mundane gods as 
angels served !!6, 

In the same way the doctrines of the Oriental faiths of the Chaldwan 


"* Celsus ap. Onic., VI, 21; Numentus, 147 ff. Contemporary Platonists 
quote an alleged work of Zoroaster who declares himself to be identical with nk 
Armenian Er, the son of Pamphylus, the narrator of the closing myth of Plato s 
Republic. Sce Bivez-Cumoxt, Mages hell., If, 158 ff. Cf. ibid., 1, 109 ff. We 
may also note the frequent references to Mithraism figuring in Porphyry’s De antro 
and de abst. See Cumoyt, After Life, 106 f.; 169 ; Rel. Orient., 28a, 69; 301, a8. 

"© See Cunont, Jupiter summus exauperantissimus, Arch. f. Rel., IX (1906), 393- 
336; Bousser, Goett. Gel. Anz., 1914, 709 fl. 
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theurgists coincide with Platonism in the spiritualizing account of the 
act of salvation. It is frequently represented in the Oracles as a pure 
act of contemplation or of vision. The verse ‘‘He who has known the 
works of the Father, escapes the reckless wing of Destiny’’ means strictly 
that the knowledge of the divine thoughts (the Ideas) effects the 
release from the law of temporality which governs created beings '!’. 
The knowledge of the noetic is therefore the achievement of immorta- 
lization, for the sacramental operation of the mystery cumulates in an 
act of contemplation. Also the Hermetics explain, that ‘‘whoever has 
known God, is not only safe from attacks of the demons, but cannot 
more be held fast by fate’’''*. This view of the spiritual character of 
the real act of salvation ''® represents, as has been pointed out above, 
the result of an inner development of the mystery religions, a develop- 
ment which came about from their doctrine of the soul as a shoot of 
the Divine Spirit in man. The correlative of this antimaterial concept 
of the soul could only be an act of consecration freed of all material 
associations, in which the soul in its purity encountered its own divine 
source. ‘‘To behold’’ or ‘‘to contemplate” the divine is now no lon- 
ger—as in the age-old liturgies of many mystery-cults—the sight of 
a real epiphany of the bringer of salvation who descends into the 
sensible in order to give the desired blessing '°, but a spiritual 
elevation of the soul to the suprasensible god in order to reassure 
itself, by the contemplation of Him or His Powers, of its own 
divinity. This spiritualization of the act of salvation was carried 
on, as should be emphasized, without assistance of philosophy. How- 
ever, it was the more easily able to find its metaphysical equivalent 


———__ 


"” See ch. mt, n. 149-143. 

"* Lactannius, Div. Inst., U, 15. This and other parallels are collected and 
treated by Cumonr, Fatalisme astral ot religions antiques. Revue de I’ Hist. et de Litt. 
st N.S. III, 1912, 535 ff. See also Rel. Orient., 291, 73. 

" On yedors Scot see R. Rerrzexsteix, Hellenistische Mysterienreligionen’, 284 ff. 
NW. Boverer, Kyrios Christos, 167 ff. H. Jonas, Gnosis und spétantiker Geist, I, 

00, a, , 

mG Annicn, Das antike Mysterienwesen, 30 f.; 63 f.; Cuvonr, After Life. 191; 
07: Bousser, Kyrios Christos, 164. 
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in the Platonic account of the supreme contemplation, since the lattey 
itself rested on a spiritual reinterpretation of the vision (¢rémrreia) of 
the mysteries !2!. 

Thus, many routes lead from the doctrines of the Oriental faith of 
the Chaldwans to Middle Platonic metaphysics which had become reli. 
gion. But all objective convergencies, iz. subjective associations, had 
not been sufficient, had not Platonism developed from itself the dis- 
position of a magical concept of god and the world, which first made 
possible the association with a magico-religious system. Plato himself 
had opened the door for this development by means of his doctrine 
concerning the nature of the demonic. The demons, thus Diotima 
explains to Socrates (Conv. 209 d 13 ff.), form the bond between 
ged and man, inasmuch as they convey and take across to the gods 
the prayers and sacrifices of men, and to men the commands and 
replies of the gods; by their mediation are accomplished also prophecy, 
mysteries and magic. This beginning was systematized by early Pla- 
tonists who made the demons partial powers of the Cosmic Soul '?. 
But this demonological speculation expanded its full strength only in 
the second century A. D., with the reawakening of the metaphysical 
Platonism. Magical orientation was first indicated in the personal inte- 
rests of the Platonists of this period. Plutarch and Maximus of Tyre 
treat with the sympathy of believers of the lives and nature of the spi- 
rits 3; Apuleius who considered himself a Platonist justified his belief 
in magic with reference to the description of Plato, just quoted, of the 
nature and activity of the demons '24, Numenius mentions with appre- 
ciation the magical works of legendary Egyptian priests and admires 
the magical power of the prayer of Moses '%; the approximately con- 


™ See ch. u, n. 4og and ch. vi, n. 199. 

7 See ch. vi, n. 189. 

"* R. Heinze, Xenocrates, gg Mf. 

" Apcretus, Apologia, c. 43, p. 50, 2 f. Cf. rem, De deo Socrat., 6, P- 13, 
18 ff. 

'* Numenws, p. 137, 1: dvipi yevoutow Sea etEaoGa: duvatwrary presup 
belief in the magical power of prayer. 
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temporary author of a hymn attributed to Plato represents the philo- 
sopher as with magical formulae demanding of the Supreme God the 
revelation of the secrets of the formation of the world ‘*, From these 
outer regions the magical tendency penetrated into the centre of Pla- 
tonic metaphysics and encounters us, in sublimated form, in the spe- 
culation of Plotinus concerning the Cosmic Soul, a speculation the 
relationship of which with the Chaldzan doctrine of the nature of Hecate 
has been pointed out in the foregoing chapter. According to Ploti- 
nus 27 the Cosmic Soul pervades the universe as a living organism and 
brings it about that the parts of the world work together as the parts 
of a body. This sympathetic connection of the ‘‘members’’ of the 
cosmic organism shows itself in the course of the stars, in the activity 
of the demons, in prophecy, in magic and also in the efficacity of prayer, 
which of itself progresses towards its goal by virtue of the natural con- 
nection of all psychic powers contained in the universe '5. 

While Plotinus traced back the magical coherence of the parts of the 
world to a cosmic organ of sensations, the Chaldeans referred it to 
the supramundane Intelligence itself. Unfortunately, the Oracles which 
treat this central theme of Chaldzan theurgy are no longer preserved, 
so that we must reconstruct the theories concerned by means of the 
combination of sparse allusions contained in the tradition. The agents 


'* Nonnex, Agnostos Theos, 78, 1; 155, 1; 350, has drawn allention to Tibe- 


manus’ poem which, in the Anthologia Latina, 1, », ed. Buecheler-Riese, No. Ago. 
bears the superscription : Versus Platonis de deo... de Greco in Latinum translati. 
It is a free translation of a Greek tuvos xAyrinds composed in the period of pre- 
Plotinian Platonism. This poem will be interpreted separately elsewhere. 

"7? See Zruten, II, 2°, 610 ff.; 683 ff.; Proct., Rp., II, 258, 19 Mf. (quoted 
hy Cumont, Rel. Orient., 288, 41) follows Plotinus. 

‘* Plotinus considers that the effects of magical actions are natural and holds 
Consequently the view that the sphere of these actions is restricted to ‘Nature’, 
‘ e. the domain of the sensible world. He regards the noetic world as incapable 
of being affected by any physical or magical means ; hence his indignation at the 
“temerity”? of the Gnostics who attempted to conjure the Cosmic Soul (see ch. v1, 
». 206). Porphyry follows Plotinus (see Excursus II, n. 14), but Iamblichus 
bmép ra foxanpéva aye with his doctrine of the ‘‘magical chains’’; see n. 130. 
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of the magical sympathy are the ‘‘symbols’’, which ‘‘the Paternal Intel. 
lect sowed over the world’’'. These symbols are identical with the 
voces mysticae which the Theurgist employs in his conjurations '39, Since 
these magical words are products of the supreme Intellect, they must 
have the character of Ideas. With this conclusion agree the state- 
ments of other fragments of the Oracles : that the soul by nature pos- 
sesses the knowledge of the ‘‘symbols’’, forgets them at its incarnation, 
but is enabled by purification through the consecration of the mysteries 
to recall them and with their help to ‘‘know the noetic’’ '3!, This 
view of the primal magical disposition of the soul rests, as can easily 
be recognized, on a magical interpretation of the Platonic doctrine 
of the soul. The Chaldeans put the ‘‘symbols’’ in place of the Ideas 
which the soul had beheld in its earlier existence '*2. Thence follows 
a further argument for the assignment of the ‘‘symbols’’ to the class 
of the ideas. Finally, this assignment is confirmed by the result of 
the analysis of the Chaldean view of the Iynges'*8. These magical 
beings, which maintain the communication between the Supreme God 
and the Theurgists, are called in the Oracles, ‘Powers of the Father’, 
i. e. Ideas, ‘‘Transmitters’’ of His commandments, 7. e. angels, ‘‘Un- 
speakable names’’, 7. e. magical formulae, and on the other hand spirits 
of the spheres which hold the planets in their courses. The ‘‘symbols’’ 
of the Chaldeans are therefore identical with the spiritual: powers which 


"9 See ch. m, n. 55. 

30 See ch. m, n. 56. Iamblichus interprets these Chaldmwan ‘¢symbols’’ as 
referring to a natural faculty pervading all the portions of the universe and attaching 
them to the First Being. The theurgist who is cognizant of these ‘‘ineflable 
names’’ can control by their means the sympathetic disposition of the world-stull 
and communicate with the spirits ruling its particular substances. Cf. Tame, 
Myst., 1,19, p. 49, 15f.;1, 91, p. 65, 4f.; IV, a, p. 184, af; IV, 19, p- 199 
19 ff. See Excursus V, n. 17. 

"" See ch. mt, n. 50; 59; 84; 1429. 

"2 Cf. Exe. Vat., 195, 16 (quoted ch. m, n. 53) : % PrrocoPla tH TE Aston" 
nei dvapmow tov didiwy Adywr aitidrat..., ta 5é Adyia tay Darpinay auvby- 
pator, 

™3 See ch. m, sect. 19; ch. 1v, sect. 6. 
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connect and maintain the universe. The consensus of Ideas which 
prings about the harmony of the world depends accordingly on their 
magical connection; therefore the magical words of the Theurgists 
are also called in the Oracles ‘‘Watchwords of the manifold universe’’, 
gavroiddos ovvOnua '™, Thereby the spiritual organism which gua- 
ranties the order of the universe becomes the medium of magical action 
and, on the other hand, the spiritual substance of the soul becomes 
the magical potency of the Theurgists. The soul which with the help 
of the ‘‘symbols”” thinks the noetic, unites itself with the cosmic power 
and accomplishes by means of it the theurgical action. 

The views of the Chaldezans on the cosmic power of the magical names 
of gods derive from the speculation of the magicians as to the origin 
and nature of the magical formulae. These were identified by them 
with the ‘Secret Name’’ through which the Supreme God rules the 
world '5. The magical papyri contain many traces of this dogma. ‘I 
call upon Thy secret name, which extends from the firmaments unto 
the depth of the earth’, ‘‘with which God rules the entire world’, 
‘which permeates the universe’’', This ‘‘Name’’ therefore repre- 
sents the power of the supreme God working in the universe ; the pos- 
session of it makes the magician capable of god-like actions. It is there- 
fore identified in the papyry with His ‘Strength’, His ‘Vigour’? '%7 ; 
the magician who has gained it bosts then that ‘‘he possesses in his 
soul’’ the all-powerful ‘‘Name’’ "*, 

In this doctrine of the ‘‘Name of God”’ we find one of the fundamental 
theories of the Chaldean theurgists as to the identity of the spirit 


— 


'™ See ch. mt, n. 59; cf. sbid., n. 74. 

"* Horrnen, 0.-Z., 1, 681 ff. ; F. Dornserrr, Alphabet in Mystik und Magie’, 118 ff. 

"* Cf. P. Mag., I, 217 (for parallels, see Retrzenstein, Poimandres, 17, 6); 
Il, 160; XIII, 732 (where we should read +d évoua té[v] dsomovr ta wavra). 
f. also Tamu. Myst., VIII, 5 (Scort-Fencuson, Hermetica, IV, 74). Pnoct., Crat.. 
3a, 16 (quoted ch. m, n. 74). 

ae 2 Mag., IV, 216 : éSuvaywOyr to ieps cov dvopatt. Cf. also P. Mag., XXXV, 
a0 2 bid opp dévanww tot law xai ry iaxvy tov Tabawd... xai rd xpatos tot 
Adwrel, See also ch. mm, n. A. 

"Cf. P, Mag., XIII, 800 : 31a td cow dvopa, d év ty YuxH exw; ef. ibid... 796. 
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of the cosmos with the magical power. In connection with thi 
speculation regarding the cosmic character of the magical words the Chat 
deans carried through the identification of the ‘“‘symbols”’ with the 
Ideas. This harmonization was made possible for them by the faci 
that the Platonists of their time interpreted the Ideas as powers 
which formed and set in order the cosmos, which derived from the 
Supreme God and carried out His regiment of the world. 

This new doctrine of the Platonists itself represents a significant 
step in the direction of magic. For their system of the noetic powers 
is the outflow from a Primal inexpressable Being Whose efficacy does 
indeed manifest itself in the harmony of the visible world, but Who 
Himself is not exhausted in this harmony. Thus the cosmos is trans- 
formed from the receptacle of the divine powers to a symbol of an occult 
organism which represents a higher reality complete in itself !*°. This 
universal agent, exalted above of the world of phenomena, reveals him- 
self in his true nature only to him who ‘thinks the noetic’’. Conse- 
quently the point of crucial interest removes from cosmology to the 
occult power of the spiritual in man : the noetic substance in the soul. 
This psychic substance too receives, with the new interpretation of the 
noetic as the.sum of intellectual energies. dynamic faculty and becomes 
a center of power which is able, by means of the pure thought of the 
divine, to insert itself in the system of the supramundane powers and to 
transfer the energies of their organized structure to itself. Thus the know- 
ledge of the divine hecomes the control of the unity of its powers ; power 
of thought, power of magic. As the Platonists explain power as a faculty 
of mind, so the Chaldeans explain mind as faculty of power. Or, in formal 
terms : the metaphysical concept of the divayis Seod is absorbed in 
the homonymous magical concept. The large number of synonyms 
which the Chaldeans use for the designation of the divine power '" 


'* See K. Retxasapt, Kosmos und Sympathie, 249 (who overlooks the influence 
of Platonism upon this development). 

“© The Chaldeans use the following synonymous designations of Power : 5urait!? 
(see ch. m, n. 46); 4Axy (ch. un, n. 62; 73; 74; 78; mm, 59; 66; 114); pénos 
(ch. u, n. 73); nzprtos (ch. n,n. 74); ioxus (ch. n,n. 78); Fin (ch. 1, D- 67)- 
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recur in the terminology of the magicians '“'; they are the expression 
of the Chaldeans’ magical concept of the divine dynamics. 

We have reached the end of our investigation. Many questions regar- 
ding the enigmatic phenomenon called ‘*Chaldean Theurgy”” have remai- 
ned unanswered, but the outline of its true picture can be discerned through 
the mist with which the spiritual interpretations of the Neoplatonists 
had enveloped it. The fusion of mysticism, magic and Platonism, the 
constitutive elements of the Chaldean system, was to become the last 
form of Pagan religion. This compound of beliefs incorporated into 
the body of Neoplatonic thought continued, under the surface of the 
official orthodoxy, to exist through the Middle Ages. It was assimi- 
lated to analogous conceptions of Eastern Christianity by ps.-Diony- 
sius Areopagita, and its memory was revived by the Byzantine Neopla- 
tonist Psellus. At the end of the medieval era, Pletho found in Psel- 
lus’ Chaldean treatises one of the mainstays for his program of an uni- 
versal theistic religion. His proclamation of the new faith induced 
Cosimo de’Medici to found a Platonic academy; and Marsilio Ficino, 
the hierophant of the new community, regarded the Chaldean texts 
as an inspired attestation of the truth of the Platonic philosophy. Like 
him, Pico della Mirandola, Patrizzi and other thinkers of the Renais- 
sance quoted the sayings of the Chaldean gods with a particular reve- 
rence: and thus, the astral mysticism of antique paganism in its decline 
was merged in the cosmocentric piety of the modern mind. But here 
we must stop: for the history of the after life of the Chaldean Oracles 
would be the subject of another book of similar length and perhaps 
wider interest. which the author of this one is not qualified to write. 
He shall be content if he has succeeded in casting a ray of light on some 
of the ohscurer pages of the religion and philosophy of later antiquity. 


—___ 


" See Roun, Der obkulte Kraftbegriff im Altertum (Philologus, Supplement XVII, 
Heft 1, Leipzig, 1923) and G. Kirter, Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, s. v. 
Sivauat/Sivapes, ago f. 
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ON THE NEOPLATONISTS’ MODE 
OF QUOTING THE CHALDAAN ORACLES. 


Proclus and the members of his school used to introduce their quo- 
tations from the Chaldean Oracles by fixed formulae which may serve 
as indications as to the origin of these quotations. Some of these 
formulae are enumerated by Krout g ; by Dreat in his edition of Proclus’ 
Timaeus commentary, vol., III, Index auctorum, p. 366 ; and by Pasquats 
in his edition of the excerpts from Proclus’ Cratylus commentary, index 
auctorum, p. 115; but a systematic survey comprising all extant varia- 
tions seems to be indispensable for the separation of the Chaldean 
material from the hody of Neoplatonic writing. 


a) The most frequent designation of the Chaldean Oracles is 7d 
Ayioy or td Adysa: cf. ch. 1, n. 1 and 8. See also Dam., I, 291, 20 
T4 worvtiunta Aéyia. Also r& Seta Adys2 or Ta lepa Adysa (see ch. mI, 
n. 144) occur. 


b) of Xaddaios; af rv Xardaiow Cauar; ta Naddaixd Aéyia (Proce. 
Parm., 800, 19. Dam., ap. Survam s. v. Hyias. Pseutus); 4 Xaddaios 
(thus constantly Lyovs and the Emperor Juttan); 6 iepds Adyos ¢ wapa 
Xaddaion (Proct., Tim., IIT, 111, 19, in order to distinguish this tradi- 
tion from the lepds Adyos of Orpheus ; cf. (c) and (d) and ch. 1, n. 109); 
of Xaddaios wpoPiras (laman., Myst., II, 31, p. 176, 2). Proclus, 
on the other hand, frequently uses the name XaAdaio: without article 
'n order to designate the Chaldean astronomers ; (see Rp. Il 936, 3. 
Crat., 39,6. Tim., III, 194, 24. Cf. also Juuun, Orat., IV, 156 B): 
this manner of quoting goes back to Ptolemy. 
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c) of Acavpios; Acatpios (or 4 ta Acovplay) Seodoyla (in order 
to distinguish this tradition from 74 ray EAArvo Seoroy/z, whereby 
the Orphic doctrines are meant with); cf. also Tamer., Myst., I, a, 
p- 518 ta Acovpiow adzpia déyyata. On the promiscuous use of 
the names of the Chaldeans and Assyrians in Greek literature See 


Noevpexr, Hermes, V (1871) 453, f. 


d) oi Seoddyos can refer both to the Chaldeans and to the Orphics. 
In this case, the choice lies only between these two possibilities. The 
Emperor Juuan (Epist., 89; p. 132, 6, Bidez-Cumont. Cf. Losecx, 
Aglaophamus, 565 f. O. Kern, Religion der Griechen, II, 165, 3), Orym- 
proporus (see ch. v, n. 25) and Psettus (see Excursus VI, 1 a), who 
were deceived by this ambiguity, attributed Orphic teachings to the 
Chaldeans. The same error was also committed by Know, p. 9; for 
the monostich quoted by Proct., Tim., III, 131, 30, is not of Chaldean, 
but Orphic origin. Kean, Orph., Fragm, p. 216, who follows Kroll, 
should he rectified accordingly. JIamblichus’ work on the Chaldean 
Oracles is quoted by Dam., 1, 86, 5, with the formula év 79 xn Pi6ary 
tis Xaddaings tehevotarys Seohoyizs (Ipem, 1,154, 13 ev tots Xaddasxois). 
The designation  Xaddaixd Seodoyia is also found in Maniwus, Vit. 
Proel., 96. 


e) 1 Seomapddotos Seoroyia; ai Seomapddoros Pijpas; 1 Seomapddotos 
puslaywyia (Proc... Ap. 1, 111, 1 and II, 217, 15); 74 Seowapddora 
Aéysa (Marinus, Vet. Procl., 26, et passim). 


f) of SedzoPor; 4 vmepépios SeocoPia (Proci., Tim., II, 57, 10); 
i BdpGapos SeocoPia (Proct., Rp., Ill, 225, 4). The appellation Sed- 
gofes was introduced into Neoplatonic terminology by Porphyry. 


§) & Seoupyds : The singular frequently indicates that the quotation 


is taken from another work of Julian the Theurgist than the Chaldean 
Oracles (see e. g. ch. 1, n. 220); of Seoupyoi; tis tO SeoupyS ; ol 
Seoupysxol Aéyor; of wapz Xaddaiors Seoupyol; i Qeoupyia; ai Seoupylats 
ol tév Seoupydv dxpétator; tois éx) Mdpxov yevopdvors Deoupyois (see 


ch. 1, n. A). Cf. Excursus IV. 
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h) (ol) Geol (avroi); Onai tes Seay; 4 rev Seay (adrav) Prun or duPy 
or ai (wapa) raw Sev Piya (perhaps with reference to the Chaldean 
neologism SeoPrrns, see Excursus IV, 1); 4 ypnoypdaiv Seds (see ch. 1, 


n. 10). 

i) 9 lepa Qrfun (Proct., Tim., III, 89, 17); & dpvos (Proct. Crat., 
575 a6; cf. ch. 1, n. 103); ds Gnoty ris lepds M6yos (Proct. Rp., II, 133, 
17, see ch. tI, nD. 133); 6 lepds Adyos 6 wapd Xaddaious (in contradis- 
tinction to that of the Orphics). 


hk) of BdpGapor; i ex tHs Bap6dpou (or 4 Umepdpios) SeocoPia; al tay 
a phdpa weretal. 


1) Wf puolixn ray tedetav (see ch. i, mn. 119); THY wacdy (sc. tev 
wrhaav Seorsywv vnobécewv) wus Tixwtdrny elvas dporoyoupevny tiv Xad- 
dainty (Dam., I, 985, 1 £.)5 4 poo ixwtaien wapddoats (Proct., Crat., 51, 
26); ol puorixdraro: ta ddyov: (Proce., Tim., II, 83, 13). 

For the appellation o/ teker7ai see Excursus X, 


m) The verbs used in connection with the Chaldwan Oracles are 
mapadidays, (dv)unvdw, diddoxw, unviw, Snide, exdidepe, exPaivw: (never 
fypnce or dveide; the passage quoted ch. u, n. 65 derives from an 
author who lived before Proclus). For exdidwy: cf. e. g. Simpt. Phys. 
613, 1 awd toy hoyiwy dé trav Xaddaiors éxdobévtwy and Procr., Rp., I 
4o; 24. The formula ra Adyia (viz. of Seol) wapaxedeveras likewise 
occurs. The verb vmor/Onu: (viz. the noun Umobécers) indicates in Neo- 
platonic terminology the doctrines propounded by Julian the Theur- 
gist in one of his theoretical writings, where he speaks in his own name, 
not as in the Oracles in the name of ‘‘the gods’’. Cf. Dam., II, 203, 
98, et passim. As to Maninus see ch. un, n. 13. 


n) Since the wisdom of the prophesying gods exists—like them- 
selves—from eternity (Iamat., Myst., III, 31, p. 178, 16 1d... departs 
se [?. e. theurgy, see ch. v, n. 53 ff. and Excursus IV, a]... Seidy te 
WS @hnbas ydvos tis pavreias... aidsov wpoiimdpyov; cf. also Procr., Rp., 
II, 118, 8), the teachings of the Chaldean Oracles (not of the theur- 
Bists ; see Proct., Th. Pl., 193, 41, quoted ch. m, n. 199) are regar- 
ded by Proclus as prior to those of Plato (cf. Proct., Tim., III, 257, 4 
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Tlidrav xad wpd Wdrevos of Seoi. Th. Pl., 304, 3 xai wor doxez oan 
Tdraw ra atta déyeww dolepov toils dmd ty Sev wePacydvois), of Hoven 
(Proct., Rp., I, 159, 10: Homer... pspefrar [sic] rdv Wad tois Se_ 
oupyois tis Puyis dmrabavatiopdy; see ch. i, n. 31-39), and even of 
the Chaldean and Egyptian astronomers of primitive times (Procu,,, 


Rp., Il, 2936, 4. Tim., Il, 194, 94). 


0) In those cases, in which the ‘hypotheses’ of the astrophysi- 
cists, especially of Ptolemy, are opposed to the doctrines of the Chal- 
dzan Oracles or to those expounded in the theoretical writings of the 
Theurgists, Proclus follows the latter and emphasizes his decision with a 
credo. Cf. Tim., III, 63, 24 6 Seoupyés..., 6 wh Séuus dmoreiv (ch. u, 
n.220 e). Rp. Il, a20, 18. Ibidem, 236, 10 ai trav Sedv Ojuar... xai 
ol xpnoyoil..., ols xypn wetBopevoss, etc., Tim., III, 83, 16 (see ch. u,n. 31 0) 
as ai te Xaddatov Pijuas Adyouos xal ¢ye weiGouat. This principal was 
already observed by Iamblichus, as is shown by the polemic of the Empe- 
ror Jutiun, Orat., IV, 148 AB, against the designation of the teachings 
of the Theurgists as ‘‘hypotheses’’ (see m). Julian declares there that 
this term befits only the teachings of the astronomers (135 B o@ai- 
pixoi: imobdces tv wravwueven is the title of a work of Ptolemy quoted 
by Proct., Tim., III, 62, 99 and dealt with in the latter's Hypotyposets 
astron.), and demands for the doctrines of the Chaldeans (called by 
him telestae, i. e. ‘‘purifying priests’’, see Excursus X), the name déypeta, 
as the latter ‘‘have heard their views from gods or mighty demons”’ 
(cf. Junin, Epist. 89, p. 132, 6 f. Binez-Cumont), whereas the former 
only put forward theories of probability (Procs., Tim., III 63, 21 also 
calls Ptolemy's arguments mere aavodoyia): ‘‘thus one has indeed 
to praise those, but to believe (aterevesw) the others’’ ef. ch. 1, 0. 316. 
The formula of this credo is borrowed from Piato, Tim., 40 d-e, who says 
about the ancient theologians : dddvatoy ody Sedv wal» dmeatelv.--s 
ddd... motevtéov. The Theurgists were also reckoned among the 
‘sons of gods’’; cf. ch. im, n. 199. 


p) Proclus avoids the designation ypnoyoi for the Chaldean Oracles 
cf. Rp. II, 236, 4. See also Tim., III, 89, 29 his differentiation bet- 
ween xpnopoi (i.e. prophecies delivered at the established seats of the 
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oracles, xpnoTHpta or pavreia) and Sedy Pipa (?. e. oracles written down 
under direct inspiration). In contradistinction to Proclus, Porphyry 
employed the term ypnopoi also for the Chaldean Oracles (as did Damas- 
cus, see ch. 1, n. 10, and Hierocles, see ch. mt, n. 7). We may note 
that Philo (Vit. Mos., Il 989. Leg. Spec., 1 315) and Philostratus 
(Vit. Apoll., VIII, 7) are at one with Porphyry in not distinguishing 
between Ayia and yonopor. 


q) Some of the formulae of quotations mentioned above may be 
traced back to Porphyry’s ‘‘Philosophy of the Oracles’’; cf. e. g. oi 
Seo) avrod and ts tov Sedv (Worrr, 134: 176); and of Seo diddoxov- 
ow (frequently); cf. ch. 1, n. 177. 


EXCGURSUS II 


PORPHYRY AND THE CHALDAEANS 


Porphyry mentions the Chaldean Oracles for the first time in his 
«Philosophy of the Oracles’’, an early work. He quoted them there 
together with non-Chaldean prophecies '. Besides he composed a tyea- 
tise of which only the title els +2 Toudsavod tov Xaddafov is known (quo- 
ted by Suidas in the list of Porphyry’s writings?) and another work 
comprising at least two volumes and entitled «‘On the return (lit. reas- 
cent) of the soul’’ (de regressu animae, retranslated wep) éwavédou Wuyiis) 
by Augustine who knew it in a Latin translation and quotes from it 
several passages“. Augustine states that in this work Porphyry made 
constant use of the Chaldwan Oracles“, and cites some lines literally. 
Augustine’s excerpts, which are the only extant fragments of this work 
of Porphyry, indicate that the themes treated there were related through- 
out to the doctrines of the Theurgists. Besides, Aeneas of Gaza (who 


' See ch. 1, n. 20 ff. Concerning the early date of Porphyry’s ‘Philosophy 
of the Oracles’, see Bipez, Vie de Porphyre, 15, 3. 

* See ch. 1, n. 19. 

* See ch.1, mn. 16 ff. Aucustine, p- 42°, 7 (the collection of the relevant frap- 
ments by Bidez, in the Appendix to his Vie de Porphyre, p. 27°-44") quotes a 
passage from the end of the first book of Porrayay’s De regressu animae. The 
Greek retranslation of regressus, émavodos, was proposed (together with dvodos) 
first by Bivez, p- 161 and confirmed, on the evidence of Ponrn., Marc., 6, p. 277, 
19; Proct., Tim., I, 208, 14; Oryurtovon., Phaed., 208, 7 ; Hieroct. ap. Paotius, 
4634, 4 1) (cf. also Synesius, Insomn., 5, 1293 BC), by W. Taser, Porphyrios 
und Augustin (Schriften der Kénigsberger gelehrten Gesellschaft, Geisteswissen- 
schaftliche Klasse, X, 1, 1933), p. 8. The noun éxévodos is taken from Prato, 

P-. Sate, 7. 

* Ponpa., Regr., p. 27°, 2 f.; 43°, 2 f. (see ch. 1, mo. 16). 
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borrowed his information from Proclus) * mentions another work of 
Porphyry, ‘‘in which the Oracles of the Chaldeans are quoted’’s 
The title of this work figures in the extant text of Aeneas in the corrup. 
ted form xaférov, but the emendation xa6édou, already Proposed by 
several critics 7, is very slight from a graphical point of view, and We 
may assume that wep) has been left out before the noun. Tep! x2. 
Oédou, se. Wuyis, is, from the Platonic aspect, the complementary theme 
to wep émavddou puyis®. It is therefore very probable that the two 
writings of Porphyry on the psychology of the Chaldeans quoted by 
Augustine and Aeneas (z. e. Proclus) were originally parts of one and 
the same work. This hypothesis was already propounded by G. Wore 
(p. 28, 2); we may venture to add to it the conjecture that the work 


* Aeneas (see next note) borrowed his information from a lost work of Proclus 
who quoted there Porphyry’s view together with that of Iamblichus (see Zetzrr, 
Ill, 2, p. 718, 4 and 716, 3). 

* Aengas Gaz., Theophrastus, p. 51, Boissonade (Paris, 1836); Micne, P. G., 
LXXXV, 961 A (quoted by Krott, 6) : ob yap ayévuntos otdé dvapyos % tAn. 
toiré oe nai Xaddaior didaoxoves xai 6 UopPupios: émiyppaPer 8¢ + xalbAoy + 1d 
Pi62lov, 6 eis péoov wpodyer tay Xaddaiwy ta Adyia, év ols yeyoudvar THY bAny 
ioxupiterat. : 

7 Borssonave, loc. cit.; G. Wourr, Porphyrit de philosophia ex oraculis haurienda 
(Berlin, 1856), p. 28, 2; Wenpuanp, Philol. Wochenschrift, 1895, 1045. As to 
the formula of quotation cf. Ponen., Vit. Plot., 17 : yéypa@ev 6 Apédsos iSAsor, 
5 éwdypafe pév ewepi tis xara ta Sdypata tod MAwtivov... d:aPopas»; Evuses., 
Praep. Evang., 1V, 8, 4 : (Mog@upros) ev atrois ols éméypave ewepi THs ex Aoylwy 
PrAooo@ias» ; Socrates, Hist. Eccl., II, 1, 57 (quoted in Iuliani imperat. epistulae, 
p- 214, 10, ed. Bidez-Cumont) : év ra Adyw, dv éméypape «Kaioapas). The 
corrections of Saruas, Bull. corr. hell., I (1877), 318 f. and of W. Tueten, op. “-» 
16, are too far-fetched. Bidez’ proposition (Vie de Porphyre, 160, 5; repeated 
C. M. A. G., VI, 86, 1) to keep the transmitted text and to punctuate émypaPe! be 
xaGbrov 7d Bi6Xov , d cis wéoov wpodyer, «tav Xaddalwy ra Adyia», is hardly tenable. 

* Cf. Puorinus, Enn., IV, 8 : wepi tis els ta cchpata xabddou ris Puys. Accord- 
ing to Lypus, Mens., IV, 149, p. 167, 23, Iamblichus composed a monograph 
entitled wep! xa8d30v Wuyis, and treated this theme more fully in his a 
aepi Yvyis, from which Stobaeus quotes numerous passages (see Brve?, Vie i 
Porphyre, 160, 9-4). Both themes constitute also the subject-matter of Porphy"Y 
allegorical explanation of the Platonic myth on Atlantis; see Excursus XI, 9 
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supposed by Wolff was identical with the treatise quoted by Suidas. 
There are several arguments to be mentioned in favour of this assump- 
tion. First the formula els ta followed by the nomen auctoris often 
serves as title of works dealing, either in the form of a running com- 
mentary or of ‘questions and answers’: ({nrdpara xa) dvzess), with 
the teachings proposed by the author named in the title®. As the 
excerpts of Augustine show, De regressu animae belongs to the latter 
type. Since the doctrine concerning the descent and re-ascent of the 
soul formed the central conception of the Chaldean system, it was 
natural that this theme formed the main object of Porphyry’s criticism 
of the Chaldean dogms. We may, moreover, point out that Augus- 
tine did not use the original text of Porphyry, but a Latin translation 
composed most probably by a member of the Roman school of Neopla- 
tonists °. It is therefore quite possible that this translator did not 
deal with the entire work of Porphyry, but only with a part of it, to 


* Cf. e. g. Suipas, s. v. Hpdxdos: Eis trv woArrelay MAdtwvos Pi6Xia 3°. Eis tip 
OpGéws Seodoyiav, etc., and the titles of Proclus’ commentaries Eis tov NAdtwvos 
wpatov AAuSiadyy, eis tov WAdtwvos Mapyevidyy. Juuian, Epist., 19, p. 15, 8, 
Bidez-Cumont, designates [amblichus’ writings on the Chaldwans as ta iaz6Alyou 
Barta... ta cis tov dudvupor(sc. Iulianum). Evstatuius in Homer. Iliad., II, 557, 
p. 285 (Aristot. Fragm., p. 394, 27 Rose), who quotes d HMop@upios ev rois eis 
tév Ounpow, means by this title the Oznpia Syryjpata (partly preserved); sce 
Bivez, op. cit., p. 71°, No. 58. See also the title (transmitted by Suidas) of a 
work of Porphyry eis t7)v Mivouxiavod téxvnv, which probably contained an apology 
of the theories of Porphyry’s teacher in rhetorics ; cf. Bivez, p.71*,No.64. Proct., 
Rp., 1, 4o, a1 quotes his own commentary on the Chaldean Oracles with the 
formula ev rois els ra Adyta yeypazpévors, and Dam., II, 281, 21 Proclus’ com- 
mentary on the Timaeus with the formula év tois eis Tizatov. Cf. also Marinus, 
Vi. Procl., 96 on Proclus who studied trois Nlop@vpiov xai laz€Atyou pupios daois 
a 74 oye... ovyypdppact (quoted above, ch. u, n. 13). 

* See Brvez, Vie de Porphyre, p. 158, 3. It may be added here that Augustine 
used also Porphyry’s ‘‘Philosophy of the Oracles’’ in a Latin translation; this 
results from his introductory formula of the following two quotations (Civ. Dei, 
- ce Wowrr, 183 f.) : ‘Ut ipsa verba eius, quemadmodum ex lingua graeca 

inam interpretata sunt (perf.!), ponam’’, and : ‘‘Deinde post hos versus 


Pee qui non stante metro latine interpretati sunt, subiunxit (sc. Porphyrius) 
‘ue ait’’, 
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which he gave the sub-title De regressu animae. Consequently, we ina 
assume that the full title of the complete work of Porphyry read 
7a loudsavot too Xaddaiou wep) xabddov xa) éxavddou Wuyiis. 

The general contents and the tendency of this work have been charac. 
terized by Bivez, Vie de Porphyre, p. 88-97. Porphyry composed it, 
after he had become Plotinus’ pupil. This is shown by the differen. 
tiation made by him between the first and second noetic principles 
(watnp and vois)'', a distinction contested by Porphyry’s former tea. 
cher Longinus ‘?. Porphyry expounds in this work the teachings of 
Plotinus also as regards other questions. He declares that only the 
intellectual apprehension of the divine enables the soul to be released, 
after its separation from the body, from the circle of births and to return 
to its noetic origin 3. Accordingly he refuses to admit the Chaldean 
claim that this highest grade of immortality can be achieved by the 
theurgical consecration. Since this initiation purifies only the irra- 
tional part of the human soul", it effects only the ascent of the disem- 
bodied soul to the astral gods *, but not to the Supreme Being who 
dwells in the noetic zone. As the sojourn-of the souls in the domain 
of the astral gods (as temporary companions of the angels assigned to 
these gods) forms only an interlude before a new incarnation "6, the 
Chaldean sacrament does not conduct to the highest goal. Thus, 
theurgy is useful merely to those who are unable to lead a philosophical 
life. It is they who are bidden to seek initiation into the Chaldean 
sacrament !7, 

The views which we have briefly outlined prove that in De regressu 
animae Porphyry takes up a critical attitude towards the Chaldeans 


els 


'\ Porpa., Regr., p. 37°, a2 f. See below, n. 24 f. 

'? Zeer, IIT, a‘, p. 518, 4. . hi 

'S Ponpu., Regr., p37", 12 f.; 40°, 14 f.; 41°, 153-24; 315; 34; ha’, 23" 

' Cf. Ponen., Regr., 28°, 16 f., with Bidez’ annotation p. 89, 1, 45 well . 
Dovps, Proclus, Appendix II. Porphyry follows Plotinus who declares (Enn., Iv, 
4, 43-44) that magic affects only the doyos puyy, but Sewpila is dyorrevt OF 

'S Ponpu., Regr., p. 39°, 23 -f.; 34°, 10 f. 

* Ponpa-, Regr., p. 28°, a0 f.; 39°, 2 f. 

7 Ponpu., Regr., p. 29°, 4 f. See above, ch. iv, n. 36. 
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(different from that evinced in the ‘Philosophy of the Oracles’’). He 
does not regard their sacraments as valid for himself, xz. for those of 
his kind, . e. the Platonists, and admit their importance only as far 
a non-philosophers are concerned. At the same time, however, he 
-; conscious of the fact that the philosophical “purification” is attain- 
able only to a chosen few (in conformity with Plato’s saying @sAdcoPon 
piios ddvvatov elva:), and therefore concludes the first book De regressu 
animae with the statement that neither the Chaldean mystery of the 
«elevation of the soul’’ (the dveywyx) nor any other doctrine (he men- 
tions as examples those of the ‘true philosophy’ and that of the In- 
dians) have found ‘‘a universal way of the soul's liberation’ '*. Thus, 
he concludes upon a note of that perplexity which provides the under- 
tone for his entire religious thought '°. 

What we have said shows that Porphyry’s work on the psychology 
of the Chaldeans belongs to the group of polemic treatises, by which 
Plotinus and his pupils tried to defend the supremacy of Plato’s ‘true 
philosophy’’ against the aspirations of religious sects, especially of the 
Christians and Gnostics (see Ponpu., Vit. Plot., 16). It seems pro- 
bable that it was for reasons of actuality that Porphyry composed 
this work, but tradition does not give us any insight into the personal 
side of his activity. In any case, Porphyry’s interest as well as the 
fact that he recommends the Chaldean purification for the non-philo- 
sophers, may be regarded as an indirect proof of the fact that the Chal- 
dean mystery-community still existed in his time 2°. 


———$ 


* Ponpa., Regr., p. 4°, 8 ff. : «‘Universalem (xaGoAvajv) viam animae libe- 
randae’’. Cf. above ch. m1, n. 117, and Binez, p- 95. By ‘‘e verissuma quadam 
Philosophia’, Porphyry indicates his opposition to the pseudo-philosophy of the 
ahs On the Indians see Ponra., Abst., IV, 18, p. 258, 16 : omeddew 3é 
Patt dmodtoat Av owudtwy, and in particular Hiproyt., Ref., I, 24, 5; 

oe Vit. Apollon., TIN, 14 f.; VI, 11 f. 

; ee especially Porphyry’s ‘‘Letter to Anebo’’, 46 (see Binez, Vie de Porphyre, 
this ee 8 note); Porphyry mentions the Chaldean Theurgists several times in 

E reatise. 

a __ittianus the Chaldean is mentioned in the list-of the magicians quoted by 

tes, Adv. Nat., 1, 52 (sce Binez-Cumonr, Mages hell., II, 15, 6). 
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His critical attitude to the principal dogm of the.Ghaldwans did not 
hinder Porphyry from treating them (if we disregard the slight irony 
which sometimes creeps in) with an incomparably higher respect than 
the Gnostics, who were stigmatised by Plotinus and him as “deceived 
deceivers’’, falsifiers and corruptors of Platonic wisdom. Porphyry aes 
knowledges freely the divine source of the revelations written down 
in the Chaldean Oracles and declares only that they are intended {or 
another public than the élite of the ‘true philosophers”. In various 
particular questions he agrees with the Chaldean Oracles and quoted 
them in corroboration of his own doctrines. Thus he mentions them 
when contesting the view held (in conformity with Plato) by both of 
his masters, Longinus and Plotinus, that the soul in its wanderings 
enters also the body of animals 2'. Likewise, he appeals to the Chal- 
dwan Oracles in order to refute the doctrine proposed by the Plato- 
nist Atticus as to the eternity of matter~. This method of consecra- 
ting metaphysical axioms by divine revelations was employed by Por- 
phyry already in his ‘‘Philosophy of the Oracles’ ?*. He used it not 


*" Bivez, Vie de Porphyre, p. 38", 10 f. quotes in the note the relevant passages 
from Plato. Cf. also Zeuer, III, 2‘, p. 240, 3; 644 f.; 713, 4. Porphyry 
treated this question probably with reference to the Chaldean Oracle quoted 
above ch. m, n. 190. According to Proclus (cf. ibidem), Porphyry quoted the 
same oracle also in his commentary on the Timaeus as confirmation of his own 
view. Augustine (Regr., p. 38", 12 f.) relates that “Porphyrit doctor (i. e. Lon- 
ginus) et Plotinus’’ defended the doctrine of the wandering of the soul through 
the bodies of the animals, whereas ‘‘it displeased” (displicuit) to Porphyry. Since 
Augustine borrowed this information from Ponpayay’s De regressu animae itself 
(Porphyry used to quote his opponents by name), this citation forms an additional 
proof for the fact that Porphyry composed de regressu animae, when he was already 
Plotinus’ pupil. : 

1 Seen. 6. That it was Atticus against whom Porphyry invoked the authorily 
of the Chaldean Oracles, results from his polemics quoted by Pnoct., Tim. I, 
283,27 f.; 384, 3 f. (other passages are quoted by Zetten, III, 1°, p- 838, 3). 
See also Agness. Theophrastus, Micne, P. G., LXXXV, 964 B. 

* Thus Porphyry quotes in his ‘‘Philosophy of the Oracles’ (Wourr, sha f.) 
a non-Chaldean oracle in order to prove that the god of the Jews has in truth 
to’ be considered as the chief of many gods (Se/zoves). For another example 
see ch. 1, n. 23. 
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only in de regressu animae, but also in his other writings and became 
thereby the model of the later Neoplatonists. 

In one of the passages of De regressu animae excerpted by Augustine, 
Porphyry attempts a Platonic reinterpretation of a Chaldean verse. 
The Oracles declared that ‘‘Not the sun and the moon, but the three 
Rulers purify’ **. We have shown that in their terminology these 
“ihipes Rulers’’ (dpya/) signify Aion, the sun and the moon. Por- 
phyry, however, explained that the three dpyai mean the three noetic 
principles wari/p, matpixds vols and a péoos duQoiv. Augustine declares 
that the wording of Porphyry’s explanation did not give him any under- 
standing of the. nature: of the middle hypostasis, but that in any case 
Porphyry by inserting it contradicts the doctrine of Plotinus as to the 
sequence of the noetic principles warp, vois, uy. This aporta can 
be solved, if we consider the later exegesis of the Chaldean Oracles as 
well as Plotinian formulas which were apparently unknown to Augus- 
tine. It seems that Porphyry based his doctrine of the three noetic 
principles as quoted by Augustine, upon the verse of the Chaldean 
Oracles apécoor tav watépwv Exarns xévtpov weQopiicba» (which Pro- 
clus afterwards regarded as referring to the three wnyaio: wardpes drat 
énéxewa—Car—odls enéxewa)®> and identified the middle hypostasis 
(explained afterwards by Proclus as equivalent to Hecate, the Cosmic 
Soul) with Cex %—hence the perplexity of Augustine. This exegesis 
could invoke the authority of Plotinus, inasmuch as the latter frequently 
designated {wy as coordinate with 8» and vots; with (tacit) reference 
to this teaching Porphyry introduced the noetic triad é»-Cay-vois also 


* Ponpa., Regr., p. 36", 5 f. On what follows cf. Zetten, III, 2°, p. 705, 1, 
and above ch. 1, n. 999 f. The interpretation proposed by Bousset, Arch. f. Rel.. 
XVIII (1915), p. 149, 1, is erroneous. 

* See ch. u, n. 973; 98a. 

_ “* Hecate, as Cosmic Soul, has been mentioned also in De regressu animae ; this 
follows from a lengthy passage from this work quoted by Avcustine in Sermo 
CCXLIT, ch. 6-7 :*,. . ]psam animam mundi vocari Iovem vel vocari Hecatem’’, etc. 
(Bidez refers to this quotation only in his annotations to De regressu animae, p. 38°, 
4 Note). The explanation of Iupiter as Cosmic Soul is to be traced back to Plo- 
‘Mus (Zeiea, III, a‘, p. 680, 1), that of Hecate to the Chaldean Oracles. 
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in his commentary on the Timaeus*’. This supposed interpretation of 
a famous verse of the Chaldean Oracles by Porphyry was modified after. 
wards by Iamblichus, whose new interpretation (reflected in Proclys’ 
commentation) formed the basis of the unfortunate confusion of the 
cosmogonic and theurgic épxai, found in the later Neoplatonic specu- 
lation, the rules of which we have tried to elucidate in the second chap. 
ter. Porphyry’s explanation of the triad ‘‘Faith-Truth—Love”’, the 
original meaning of which has been explained in the same section of 
the second chapter, rests likewise on a Platonic reinterpretation of a 
Chaldean doctrine. Hence it follows that Porphyry was not only the 
first Platonist who introduced the Chaldean Oracles to the Plotinian 
school and quoted their verses for sanctifying the axioms of the Neo- 
platonic ontology, but also the first who, by a radical reinterpretation, 
harmonized the teachings of the Chaldeans with the major principles 
of Neoplatonism. In these three respects he showed the way to the 
exegesis of the Chaldwan Oracles by Iamblichus and, later on, by Pro- 
clus. 


05, 1)3 
+> Procuvs, Tim., III, 64, 8 f. (already quoted by Zeen, II, 2, p. 705+ *) 
see Dovns, Proclus, 253. Cf. also Lyous, Mens., II, 8, p. 27; 14 f. 
** See ch. n, sect. 13. 


EXCURSUS IIT 


NEOLOGISMS AND RARE WORDS 
IN THE GHALDEAN ORACLES 


In the Chaldean Oracles a large number of newly-coined or rare 
words is to be found, some of which were taken over by the Neopla- 
tonists who gave them currency. This accumulation of rare words is 
a general characteristic of the oracular style the rules of which were 
followed by the Chaldeans also in this respect'. Not every word, 
‘however, which is missing in Lidell-Scott-Jones, deserves the name of 
neologism. As we have only a scanty knowledge of oracular poetry 
of the second century, the lexica are not able to present a complete 
picture of the linguistic licences of this literary genre. When we consi- 
der, moreover, the inexhaustible productivity of the Greek language 
in the formation of new word-compositions as well as the facility in 
changing adjective-suffixes, it follows that many hapax legomena adduced 
in the subsequent list were not felt at their time as unusual. This 
18 not the place to enter upon a full discussion of this question, which 
can be answered only by a comprehensive study of the entire extant 
Greek religious poetry of the later antiquity. 


pepe 


a For the hymn of the “Theosophy” (quoted ch. 1, n. 26) cf. Callimachus, 
Song of Athene yol@w Badtelw x2i Svezupérors Adyos. (see Witanowitz, Glaube 
Aigsca: I, 315, A). Evvapwus, Vit. Sophist., p. 25 (2) Boiss. (p. 464, 4 
Neo ‘ edition of Philostratus, Eunapius, Himerius, Paris 1878) relates that the 
reve euist Aedesius remembered only the content of the hexametrical oracles 
ealed to him when sleeping, but forgot td trepPues x2i ovpzvdunnes tev ewer. 
oe recall the parodical neologisms found in the oracles of Alexander Pseu- 
4ntis (the contemporary of the Chaldeans), according to the account of Lucian. 
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1. Nouns. 

a) A special group is constituted by the nomina agentis ending in ~eys - 2 

doxevs (ch.1, n. 129), ‘‘recipient’’ (‘‘master of ceremonies’’ :; Inserip- 
tions). gvvoxevs® (ch. 11, sect. 11), “‘connective’’) with another meaning 
also Horapollo II, 116). dvoxevs (ch. 1, n. 259), ‘‘uplifter”’ (elsewhere 
used as medical term). dvaywyeds (ch. mt, n. 97) ‘the Raiser’’ (usually 
employed as designation of ‘‘straps holding a shield or the sandal’’. 


b) Nomana agentis ending in-rnp: eSwrtrp (ch. m, n. 194), Ud po- 
Gatnp (ch. v, n. 26). 


c) Nomina agentis ending in-is : wesOnvis (usually aeOrvios. See 
ch.u,n. 246). éxdotss (ch. u, n. 62. See also P. Oxy. 1273, 96, 
s.mA.D.). apnotnpis® (ch. u, n. 247 6)3. 


2. ADJECTIVES (MOSTLY DEVERBATIVES) : 

Ending in-as : dxyds* (ch. u, n. 177, v. 1. Usually dxpaios). 

-npow : otpruov" (ch. 1, n. 77. Usually arparcos). 

-tos : eumvgios”® (ch. u, n. 270 et passim). pétios (ch. v, n. 72. 
Usually pevords). avpios*° (ch. u, n. 184. Usually avpsvds). dmep- 
xdopios® vel Umdpxospyos (ch. u, n. 351). 

-aios : poifaios (ch. iv, n. 5a, v. 4). 

-ns : avroPavys (ch. 1, n. 52, et passim). 


3. Verss : 
dpudpéw” (ch. 1, n. 200, ¥. 2. Usually ézavpéw). éyxapmite” (ch. mt, 
n. 114). 


4. Nomina srMpiicia : 


dain* (ch. 1, n. 46, ¥. 12). xavaysopds” (ch. u, n. 287 ©. Usually 
* The above list will contain also those words (mostly verbal adjectives) which 
were in use already before the time of the Chaldeans, but were employed by aa 
with a new meaning. Words signed with an asterisc are missing in sate 
Scott-Jones. A small circle (°) means that the Neoplatonists adduced by Liddet: 
Scott-Jones depend on the Chaldeans. 

° Other Nomina agentis (no neologisms) found in the Chaldean 
éwibytwp, épyatis, éAatespa. 


Oracles are : 
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xavaxt)- pedednOuds (ch. 1, n. 46, v. 12). wavrords (ch. m, n. 59 
and 74. Modelled upon povds). 


5. NoMINAL COMPOSITA : 


aidepodivr's” (ch. 1, n. 46, v. 8). dusrrvadreutos® (ch. ur, n. 56). 
dvdmvous* (ch. ut, n. 194). dmiBpids (? See ch. 1, n. 186). eard- 
xs? (ch. ut, 0. 97). SeoBpsupow (ch. mm, n. 352). Seoodvdercs 
(ch. mr, n. 66). Seovpyés (Excursus IV). SeoPrrns* (ch. 1, n. 152). 
Qnpémodos (ch. v, n. 19). xoopayds (ch. u, n. 271). AtyuPeyyé- 
us® (ch. 1, n. 46, v. 6). dddmoros (ch. u,n. 331). adyxpntos* (ch. 1, 
n. 152, ch. um, n. 74), wdvrevyos (ch. u, n. 118). cavromdrwp* 
(ch. 1, n. 26, v. 13). wuproyos (ch. 1, n. 296). aupiSpibns (ch. 11, 
n. 232). vddpyns (ch. u, n. 302). vmep6dOusos® (ch. v, n. 10). 

A few general remarks on the style of the Chaldean Oracles which do 
not claim to exhaust the theme, may be added. The strongest influ- 
ence was exerted by the Homeric model which was obligatory together 
with the metre and the literary genre“. The Chaldeans borrowed 
from Homer many terms and gave, under his influence, epic color to 
their description of metaphysical speculations. The creation of the 
world is depicted after the pattern of a theogony*. Platonic notions 
are not infrequently replaced by epic equivalents *. Apart from Homer 
the Chaldeans imitated—although to a much smaller extent—the style 
of the Greek philosophical didactical poems of earlier times’. Further, 
they show the influence of contemporary religious poetry, but we know 
too little of this type in order to fix the extent of their dependence *. 


* The respective models have been quoted in the course of the investigation 
ad loc. A characteristic is the abundance of epic formation of adverbs ending 


in -3yv of or -30v; as 4dyv, apSodrddyr, eidiyinr, ouptyddy, onopsonr, 
orGapy dy. 


* See ch. 11, n. 177. 

"Che. g. dpwager. instead of xwptew (see ch.u,n. 44) guso7bAAevros, instead 
of duepjs (ch. m1, n. 56). 
See ch. n, n. 328 and 384. 

Cf. e.g. Hymn. Orph., LXVI, 6 : «atOnp, HAtos, aolpa, ozdiun, Gas dpiavrov» 
th the oracle quoted ch. m, n. 35. Concerning the dependence of the Chal- 
ans on hymns on the sun see ch. u, n. 239 and ch. vi, n. 75. 


Wi 


EXCURSUS IV 


THE MEANING AND THE HISTORY 
OF THE TERMS «THEURGIST” AND «THEURGY” 


1. Seoupyés is a neologism of the Chaldeans', which recurs in the 
extant fragments of the Chaldean Oracles only once *, but it seems 
that @eoupysxa was the title of a treatise composed by the second of the 
two Julians 3. The noun is coined after the pattern of Seoddyos: as 
the theologians are of 74 Seia A¢yovres, so the theurgists of ta Seta ép- 
ya¢épevor. Also Iamblichus understood the noun in this way‘. In a 
like manner, the noun Seo@#ra: (also a neologism of the Chaldeans 
meaning of ta Seia Pdoxovres)* was coined after the model of Seo- 
pdvrecs. 

Psellus quotes another etymological explanation of Qeoupyds which he 
borrowed from Proclus; cf. de omnsfaria doctrina, Micne, P. G. CXXII 
95,721 D: 6 Seoupyds... Seovs tors avOpamous eoyaCera:, similarly 
Inw., C. 59,791 A: 1d de Mvacbas Seomoseiv dvb parmov xal tis Ans. ed 
yew nai tiv wabdv dmaddartew, dote Svvacha: xa) aitivy Seoupyeiv 


(i. ¢. Sed» épydLecGa) érepov. Bidez® accepts this etymology, yet the 


' Cumonr, Rel. Orient., agh, 89. 

" See ch. m, n. 143. 

* See ch. 1, n. 1. 

* Cf. Tanps., Myst., 1, 9, p. 33, 9 : 1) raw Seiwv épyaw réyvy. Il, 11, p. 96, 
13 : td Seia Epya; tbid., p.96, 17: 4 ta» Epywv tHv dppritev... tedecioupyia. 
ee Excursus V, n. 8. 

* See ch. 1, n. 159. 
, : Broez, Vie de l’Empereur Julien, 369, 8 (repeated C. M. A. G., VI, p. 169, 2) : 
: om imaginé pour renchérir sur le ‘‘théologien”’ et rappeler que le théurge, 
Ulieu de se borner a parler des dieux, sait ‘agir’ en conférant une nature divine’. 
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Chaldezans do not promise deification (dmob¢wors), but immortalit 
(dmraGavatiopés). It seems therefore that the explanation adopted b 
Psellus is based upon the Neoplatonic view of the deification effected 
by the contemplation of the true Being ’. 

The difference between philosophy and. theurgy is explained by Iay- 
suicaus, De Myst., Il 11. He states that it is not mere thinking which 
unites the theurgist with the god, for if it were so the philosopher would 
possess the means of a theurgical communication with the divine. As 
opposed to them the theurgist achieves his goal through the correct 
ritual performance of certain magical actions (py), which may not 
be intelligible to the officiant, but whose significance is known to the 
gods who react in accordance with their own cognitions. The purity of 
soul and body are merely cooperative agents (cvva(tia) to the theurgical 
union. The divine volition is set in motion by the divine ‘‘symbols” 
(1. e. the magical formulae). Therefore the <‘active union” (1 dpacrim) 
wos) is. carried through not without thinking, but is not identical 
with the latter *. 

According to this theory, theurgy and philosophy are two different 
methods aiming at the same goal, the union with the gods. lam- 
blichus (who is followed by Proclus) uses, however, the term ‘‘theurgy’’ 
also in another, metaphysical, sense : human intelligence is unable to 
perceive the supreme God in His perfect nature ; its strength suffices for 
the vision of the Ideas in their plurality, but not for their source, the 
undivided unity of the voytdy. This higher goal can be reached only 
with a superior organ of apperception, the ‘‘flower of intellect’’ (4»6os 
vos). Yet this apperception is no longer a process of intellection, mE 
the result of a supra-rational state identical with the ‘‘divine frenzy’ 
of Plato®. ‘The ‘‘virtue’? which enables to this supreme vision 1s 


7 See ch. m,n. SA. 

* See Dovns, Proclus, Introd. p. xx. : . 

* The relevant passages of Proclus have been collected and explained by H. oe 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, etc., 153-162. Koch points out (p. 154, a) I a 
Proclus took over Jamblichean doctrines. We may add to Koch’s collection - 
passages Pseutus, De omnifaria doctrina, ig and 51 (on Psellus’ source ae 
noles 25/96). 
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called by lamblichus ‘‘theurgical’’ '°, and the Chaldean Oracles descri- 
bing the ‘‘Elevation of the Soul’’ explained it as referring to this supreme 
act of vision. It follows that the notion ‘‘theurgy’’ designates in the 
writings of the later Neoplatonists both a ‘‘practical’’ method of union 
with the gods (Jp20%x) gwors) and the supra-rational union with the 
highest order of the divine attainable to a human being. The source 
of this ambiguity is, as we have shown, to be sought in the Chaldean 
Oracles themselves which describe the ritual of the ‘‘Elevation” by 
intellectual terms. 

By the noun Seovpyés Proclus and the members of his school con- 
stantly designate the Chaldean theurgists. Bidez'' has correctly remar- 
ked that Hopfner, in his chief work on the magic of antiquity as well 
as in his various articles contributed to Pauly-Wissowa '*, has over- 
looked this fact and thus left unused an important principle for the 
assortment of many testimonies quoted by him. 

The appellation of Seovpyoi is applied not only to Julian the Chaldwan 
and his son, the ‘‘Theurgist’’ ', but also to the initiates of the mystery- 
community founded by them and revived by the later Neoplatonists '. 
In this way, the differentiation made by the Emperor Julian between 
‘the Chaldwan’’ and the ‘‘blessed Theurgists” is to be explained '*. 

Exceptions from this rule are to be found only in the quotations 
made by Iamblichus in his work ‘‘On the Mysteries’’ (published under 
the pseudonym of an Egyptian priest Abammon). The teachings of 
this work are a free combination of Neoplatonic, Chaldean and Her- 
metic doctrines. Iamblichus calls this syncretistic theology Seoupyia, 


a 


'° See notes 30-31. 

" Bwwez, Vie de Julien, 369, 8. 

"* Hoprnen, Griechisch-dgyptischer Offenbarungszauber (Studien zur Paldographie 
und Papyruskunde, edited by C. Wessely, XXI, 1991, and XXIII, 1994). vem 
m P. W., s. vy. Mageia, Mantike, Mysterien, Theurgie. 

i. They are called by Proct., Tim., III, 27, 9 : of tov Seoupyav axporaros. 

See ch. n, n. 7. 
* See ch. mm, n. 38. Cf. also Proclus (quoted ch. 1, n. 3): sois émi Mapxou 


Yevonévois Seovupyois and Olympiodorus (quoted ch. 11, n. 163) woAdol rdv Seovo- 
Yaw, 
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but also iepatsx) Seoupyia'®. In these cases a conclusion from the bare 
terminology as to the source of the respective doctrine is impossible 


a. Like ‘‘theurgy’’, so the term ‘‘hieratike”’ (i tepatixd, SC. téyyy « 
its representative is called 6 ieparixéds, ‘the priestly man’’), is a 
by the later Neoplatonists as designation of a magico-mystical method 
based upon ascetic rules and theosophic erudition, and aiming at a 
direct communication with the divine. The term may be traced back to 
the Egyptians '’ and was introduced into the Neoplatonic school-tra- 
dition by Iamblichus, who borrowed it probably from the Hermetics !8. 
Jamblichus regards the hieratic life as higher than the philosopher’s 
and was considered by the later Neoplatonists as the founder of the 
‘*hieratic’’ direction of the school !°. 

The Neoplatonists regarded the practices of the Chaldean theur- 
gists as one of the ‘‘hieratic’’ methods, but not as the only one. It 
is true that Psellus called Julian the Theurgist the founder of the 
‘shieratic art’’ 2, but it is probable that in this statement he went beyond 
his source 2'; for Proclus considers both the ‘‘hieratic art’’ and ‘‘theur- 
gy’’ as disciplines belonging to the same genus and accordingly diffe- 
rentiates between them2?. Sometimes when Proclus speaks of a 


'° Cf. e. gy. Tampe., Myst., VIL, 4; IX, 6; X, 5. 

'7 Binez, Mél. Cumont, I, 89, 5. Cf. Dam. ap. Suw., s. v. deparie}. 

'* Cf. the passages quoted n. 16 and Lamar., Myst., X, 6. 

* Cf. Orymptovon., Phaed., 123, A : of 32 why izgarnn)y (sc. wpotiudor, 1 con- 
(radistinction to the ‘‘philosophers’’, #. e. Plotinus and Porphyry), os Fap6Aryos 
xal Lupiavds xai Ipéxdos xai oi iepatmxol wavtes. See Buvez, Le philosophe Jam- 
blique et son école, Rev. Et. Gr., XXXII (1919), 35 ff.; Donps, Proclus, p. xxi. 

*” Pseutus, Script. min., p. 446, 22 f., ed. Kurtz-Drexl (see Buvez, Mel. Cumont, 
93, 2) : of XaAdaio... trav ispatinny téxvyy ouvéoTnoar. —_ 

" Cf. Pszutus, Script. min., p. 241, 25 : tis 3¢ ye XaA8alov ieparinis segs 
and a4a, 5. 

Cf. e.g. Proc., Rp., 1, 37, 11 f. : ty lepztonjpy bAyv... nai T épyt oe 
Seoupyav; ibid., 110, 22 : rais ieparixais dwdoas wpaypatelzs. -. wae pes 
nai} Seowapadoros puoTzywyl2 (see Excursus I e) aapadidwow. Parm., 647; nt 
» 82 ray iepatinay.. . ola r4 t0Is Acovplors (see Excursus I c) bponpéva. eae 
ing to this passage, theurgy belongs to the genus of the ‘thieratic art. 
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shieratic art of the Greeks’’ 2°, he has in mind particularly the secret 
teachings of Nestorius ™. 


3, An ambiguous passage of Psellus has to be discussed in this 
connection. He says in his treatise De ommifaria doctrina that as the 
possessor of the philosophical virtue is called ‘‘god’’ (Seés), so that of 
the theurgical, ‘‘father of gods’ (Seomdrwp). A pointer to the 
right understanding of this enigmatic remark is given by the context 
in which it is to be found. Psellus sets forth his view in the source of 
a systematic disquisition ‘‘Concerning the Virtues”’ (wep dperciv). The 
views expressed in these chapters derive, as their content shows, from 
Proclus who had propounded them very probably in his lost commen- 
tary on the Chaidean Oracles, Psellus’ only source of information as 
regards the Chaldeans *. The first Neoplatonist who elaborated a sy- 
stematic theory concerning the various grades of virtues was Porphyry ”’. 
He distinguishes four grades of them ®* : the political, cathartic, theo- 
retic and paradigmatic virtues, and declares that the agent of the 
theoretic virtue is ‘‘god’’ and that of the paradigmatic ‘‘father of gods’’ 
(Sediv warp). Tamblichus *° (who is followed by Proclus) identifies 


® Proci., Rp., If, 154, 5; 243,17. For the appellation } aap’ juin iepariny 
ef. the title of the excerpt wepi ris x20’ EAAnvas izpatinjs téyens transmitted by 
Psellus ; see Excursus VI, 1 h. 

“Cf. Proc., Rp., II, 65, 3; 394, 14. See above ch. u, n. 8. 

* Pseutus, De omnifaria doctrina, 55, Micne, P. G , CXXII, p. 721 D: 6 pew 
Exav sv Seoupymy dpetny ‘Seomdtwp’ xatovopagerat. eneid) yap Seovs tovs 
dvOparmous otros épyaderat, 3:2 rabva ‘Seomitwp' xadeiras. d 3é éxwv tiv Sewpy- 
Tony dperyy, ‘Seds" dvoudgerat (quoted by Bivez, C. M. A. G., VI, 169, 21). 

* See Excursus VI, 1 i. 

a For the Neoplatonic doctrine of the grades of virtues see Usenwec-Prsscnter, 
P hilosophie des Altertums, 611; 617; 639; K.Pragcuten, Zur theoretischen Begriindung 
der Theurgie, Archiv f. Rel., 1927, 209-213; O. Scnissex von Frescuensenc, Marinus 
ton Neapolis und die neuplatonischen Tugendgrade, Athen, 1928 ; W. TueiLen, Gnomon, 
1929, 310 f.; Brogz, loc. cit. 

** Ponpn., Sent., 32. 

° The last virtue after Protinus, I, 2, cf. Otympropon., Phaed., 46. 6 f. 

* In his lost treatise wepi aperav, quoted by Oxympropon., Phaed., 114,21; 95. 
See Zeiten, III, 2', p. 770, 1. 
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this highest grade with that distinguished by theurgic virtue*!. As the 
latter enables the theurgist to ‘‘act in a paradigmatic manner’? *?, jt 
should follow that its possessor deserves the title Seomdrwp. Psellus 
modifies this theory by saying that the title Seomdzwp is due to the theur. 
gists, because they are able to deify men®*. It is, however, doubt. 
ful whether he borrowed this definition from his Neoplatonic source 
or added it on his own account” with reference to the etymology of 
the name examined above in the first section of this Excursus *, In 
any case the relevant passage of Psellus may be explained as a repro- 
duction viz. modification of a definition of Proclus : which is not based 
on a genuine Chaldean tradition. but on the Neoplatonic speculation 
concerning the nature of theurgy. 


"Cf. Marines, Vit. Procl., 26. See Twewen, op. cif., 311; 314. 

‘2 Cf. Oxymptonon., Phaed., 46, 16 : Ssoupyias 36 Epyov... evepyelv wapa- 
Sstppatinds (vel svoeidas). 

® See n. 25. 

“ The sentence 721 D (quoted n. 25) : éweidy yap Seovs rovs avOparmous 
ovros épyaterat, dia taita ‘Seondtwp’ xazdcira, makes the impression of - 
insertion in the original context (i. e. Proclus) ; similarly 721 A (quoted p- an)? 
dale duvacbat xazi abtdov Seoupyeiv Etepov. 

>» See n. 7- 


EXCURSUS V 


THE CALLER AND THE CALL 


1. The Chaldeans designated the olficiants of the theurgical ope- 
ration, who attracted the gods by magical formulas, with the name 
‘scallers’’, xArfropes'. -This Nomen agentis is a term peculiar to the 
Chaldeans, but the notion itself was in common use already since 
early times. The noun x)jous means ‘‘calling on the gods in prayer’ 
and was employed by the magicians as name of the binding spells by 
which they cited gods and spirits. With the transition into the magical 
sphere the meaning of the term changed : the invocation becomes an 
evocation ®. This magical belief was opposed to the axiom of the 
philosophers concerning the apathy and autonomy of the divine. Por- 
phyry raises therefore in his ‘Letter to the Egyptian priest Anebo”’ 
(which contains a canon of religious problems) the following question ° : 
Since many holy actions are performed under the presupposition that 
the gods are subdue to passion, the divine, however, is in truth sub- 
ject neither to compulsion nor to flattery, the binding spells which are 
intended to lead the godhead to ‘incline itself towards” (apoox)vev) 
the caller, are vain efforts. This question is answered by Iamblichus in 
his work «*On the Mysteries’’ (the reply to Porphyry’s ‘Letter to Anebo”’ 
in which Iamblichus is disguised as another Egyptian priest bearing 
the name Abammon) by the following arguments’ : The irradiation 
of divine light upon the calling of the magician does not mean that the 
divinity is drawn downwards, but that it manifests itself of its own free 
———— 

" See ch. 1, nm. 115. 

" Cf. V. Cousts in his Avertissement to Procli philosophi Platonict opera inedita 
(Paris, 1864), p. xiv : On n’invoqua plus sculement les dieux, on les évoqua’’. 

‘ Tama., Myst., 1, 10; 14 (Epist. ad Aneb., 4-5, p- xxx f., Parthey). 


* Tanpe., Myst., 1, 19, init. (partly quoted ch. m,n. 42). Cf. Hoprxen, O.-Z., 
’ 794. 


do. 
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will. Being benevolent and gracious the gods, whose will is to be 
regarded as free, make their light shine forth to the theurgists, by 
‘‘calling upwards their souls towards them * and by granting them the 
union with themselves’’. The ‘‘ascent brought about by calling’? « 
does not therefore draw downward the passionless gods into the sphere 
of passion, but rather delivers the men who are slaves to it. Iambli- 
chus reverts to the same question several times. He denies that the 
godhead can be ‘‘attracted’”’ to apparition by compulsory spells, as it is 
stronger than any force’; every irradiation activity of the divine Fire 
is ‘‘self-called’’ and ‘‘self-eflected’’, so that the differentiation between 
the <‘caller’’ and the ‘‘called’’ loses its validity with regard to them *, 


a. lamblichus’ explanation (which is taken over by Proclus)* is 
based, as we have shown", upon the Chaldean doctrine concerning 


* ras buyas tav Seoupy ay eis davtovs avaxadovpevor. 


4) 312 TOY xAroewy avodos. 

Tsmov., Myst., WI, 18; ef. 17. 

[aupt., Myst., IV, 3, p. 185, 7 : The divine manifestation occurs 2@aiperos, 
avtéxAntés te x2zi adtevép)nros. Tamblichus frequently emphasizes (cf. I, 12, 
p- 41,3 f.31, 14, p. 44, 14; 1X, 9, p. 284, 1f.), that the gods appear to the 
theurgists of their own will (xara tv i3/zv BobAnow) and not, as the ‘‘goéts’’ 
think, by force. He explains therefore the attribute avto¢avis, which was employed 
by the Chaldeans with the meaning usual in magic : ‘‘personal appearing’’ (see 
ch. 1, n. 54; m, n. 150; 1v, n. 67), as ‘voluntary appearing’. Likewise, he 
re-interprets the Chaldean hypostasis of the divine Will (BovAy : see ch. u, n. 49) 
as expression of the free volition of the divine (cf. also ap. Proct., Tim., 1, 211, 5)- 
Further, he employs sometimes the term Seia é¢y2, which originally designated 
the activity of the theurgists (ol ta Seia épyafdpevor, sce Excursus IV, n. 4). 
with reference to the activity of the ‘+self-manifest”’ gods (cf. e. g. Myst., III, 18, 
p. 144, 1; Ul, 20, p. 148, 6 and IV, 3, p. 149, 7. 

* See Excursus IX, note to v. 6. Pnoct., Ale., 398, 14 explains that ‘in the 
callings and self-manifestations (év tais xArjoeot xai avroGaveiais) it seems a 
if the gods would approach men, whereas in fact the latter are drawn upwards 
by the former. For in reality the mystes is moved, while the godhead does not 
leave its place’’. Cf. also Synestus, Hymn., IV, 296 : «Xu 82 xeip2 dou, ; 
xidet, ob paxap, bAss dvaye inérw Yuxyav». Proct., Parm., 666, 38 f. explams 
xeipas 3:36var as the activity of the avaywyoi dalpoves. 

© See ch. m1, sect. 9.- 


6 
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the sacrament of the soul’s ascent within the ray of the sun. The 
irradiation of this light is explained by Iamblichus as the ‘‘call’’ of the 
godhead. This view has not been developed by a mechanical inver- 
sion of the original relationship, necessitated by dogmatical obliga- 
tions. It can be proved that Iamblichus was influenced by another, 
metaphysical use of the noun xAicers, for which he invoked the authority 
of Plato, although, in reality, Plotinus was the initiator of his theory. 
Alluding to the Platonic description of the philosophical Eros, Plotinus 
designated the striving of the philosopher as a ‘‘turning”’ of his soul 
“towards’’ the Being (é:o7po@x) and compared this ‘‘conversion’’ of 
the soul with a ‘‘being called’’ by the love of the Beautiful''. Pro- 
clus and his co-disciple Hermias take over this image '?, and the latter 
explains it by reference to the Platonic etymology (Crat. 416 ¢ 7) xaddv 
dmd tov xadety'?. As Hermias quotes this opinion in his commentary 


" Protinus, VI, 7, 23, describes the Primal Light which awakens the love of 
the soul as follows : dtvapiv éyer £Axov wpds attd xal dva.adovpevoy (literally : 
calling back) éx waons wAavys, Ira wpds attd dvamatoaito. On Plotinus’ doctrine 
of ‘‘conversion’’ (¢mto7po?7) see Donns, Proclus, 220f. See also Ponrnyn., Marc., 
10. p. 281, 7 : 6 Seios NWAdtwyv and tév sicOntay éwi 12 vonta Tas dvaxAnosis 
werolntas ; Plato himself uses in this connection the nouns wepraywyy (Rep., 518 c, 
8; Sate, 6), petacTpo@y (Rep., 595.4, 1 andc, 5; 532 b, 7) and éwaraywyy (Rep., 
d3a¢, 5). Cf. A.D. Nock, Conversion (Oxford, 1933), p. 179 and W. Jaecen, 
Paideia, 11 (Oxford, 1944), p.417, 77. Attention may be drawn to Pinto, Plant., 
23; 26; a7 and Leg. All., III, 172 who explains Levit., 1, 1 «x2i avenzAecev 
Mwvoyy» as allegory of the divine call for the contemplation of the true Being. 

"* Proct., Th. Pl., 60, 26 f. (quoted by Kocu, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, 65) : 
{miolpiGz wavra pos gaurd (sc. td xzAAos) xai nivel xai évOovoidy wort xai 
dvaxadeiras 34° &pwros. Alc., 325, 23 : } toivuy pwr) was2 ceipa, THs TOU 
*a\ous aitias BpoGCAnpévy, cvvaye: waves apds aitHv xai dvanadcitas wpds THY 
HéGckw abras; 390, 19 : rd yop eis Exutov EmiaTpéPew tov epaducvov xai dvaxa- 
Aeiobar... oineidv dos rors évOéors ép2oTais ; tbid., 1.95 : émolpemtinds (6 épw- 
Tinds). . .xai dvaxAntinés ; 317, 19 Socrates avaxadeitar tov veavioxon, ovvOnua 
Th torgdeyy xAsow oidpsvos clvar tis éwi tas aBaveis altias tHy Puydy wepiz) w- 
bi 359, 16 f. Parm., 782, 32; 783, 29. 

Henmus, Ad Phaedr., 2974, 1, p. 65, 24, Ast (quoted by Kocu, loc. cit.) : 
70 xaddp xAntixov dv els éautd xual ewmiolpemtixdy’ 310 xai xaddv Adyerat wapa td 
Nadel» els gaurd tovs épavtas. p. 107, 35, Ast : (td xzAAGs) olov yap Gas eo 
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on the Phaedrus, where he refers frequently to Iamblichus’ commenta 
on the same work of Plato '', we may infer that this lost work of lam. 
blichus represented his source as well as that of Proclus'®. We arrive 
in this way at the conclusion that Iamblichus’ explanation of the Chal- 
dzan xAjors is based upon the correlation of the theurgical and the 
metaphysical ‘‘elevation’’ (dvaywy7). As we have seen in the prece- 
dent Excursus, this correspondence constituted the basic axiom of Iam- 
blichus’ explanation of the Chaldean mysteriosophy. 


3. Iamblichus’ view of the divine ‘‘call’’ is associated with his 
central doctrine of the magical sympathy which holds together the por- 
tions of the universe. The potencies which effect this connection are 
the ‘‘symbols’” or the ‘‘synthemata’’ (the terms are taken from the 
Chaldean Oracles) '*. For the Creator ‘‘sowed’’ them into every part 
of the world : not only into the gods and the spirits attached to the 
gods, but also into the portions of the celestial and terrestial world 
and also into the human soul. in order to keep awake in all of them the 
desire for the First Being '’. This inward Force causes every entity 
to turn towards the suprajacent order and constitutes thus a conti- 
nuous chain extending from the lowest order of the universe until the 
Primal Being. As this inherent force ‘‘calls’’ for the participation in 
the perfection of the One, it is also termed the ‘‘calling power’’, 7 
dvaxdntixy ddvapss , With the help of this all pervading Force, both 


éEamoolzhév and tis wyyHs THY vonTeY éxi tov THde xdopor xadoty wpds éavrov 
xzi évwrixon yidpevor tay sp@vreav wods rd epzoTéw 810 nai de avTov 9 avayo >" 
ylverat. 

“ See Zeiten, II, 9‘, p. 741, 3. 

'S Proclus also composed a commentary on the myth of the Phaedrus which has 
not been preserved. 

* See ch. mr, n. 56. 

'’ The principal passages setting forth Proclus’ doctrine of the otpSoaa are : 
Crat., 30,15 f1.; Tim.. 1, 209, 13 Mf. (referring to lamblichus) ; ibd., 91 h,vall: 
Ale., 41,27 1.3 Th. PLT, 104 fin. Uepi tHs ispatanis téxms, p. 148, 1 £., ed- 
Bidez. Cf. ch. vu, n. 130; Hoprner, 0.-Z., 1, 383 f.; Donns, Proclus, aad. ' 

'* Paoct., Tim., III, 1, 13 calls the émo7pentn) Suvapis of the demiurge (ef. ibid., 
1. 14 :moTpsGet) dvaxAnron) Sivapis. See already Jetta, Orat..V, 175 Bs 179 G. 
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the philosopher and the theurgist achieve the unition with the divine 3 
the philosopher, who concentrates his thought in the supreme cogni- 
tion, discovers in his soul the ‘‘synthema’’ of the One, the ‘flower of 
the Intellect’, and unites with the One through its psychical likeness 
inherent in him'. The theurgist who utters the ‘‘symbols’’ (7. e. the 
magical names) of the gods, causes the invoked gods link themselves 
with him through the ‘‘chain’’ of the demons attached to each of them, 
who draw him upwards to the desired goal **. In both cases, the same 
‘calling power''—inherent in the universe and in the human soul— 
is the agent of the mystical or magical union ?!. 


'* See Excursus IV, n. 6. 

* Proct., Tim., 1,913, 8 : aitias 3é rhs ctyps ws perv womtinas am0A07 12opeba 
sivas tas Spz07npious tov Seav duvdpets, tas émolpePovoas xai ivanadAovpéras 
warra én adrous tous Seots. Tannt., Myst:, 11,11, p. 96, 19; Proct., Crat., 
30,15 ff. On the magical nature of prayer see wepi iepatings téyvys, p. 148, 
19 f., where he alludes to Theodorus’ saying quoted above ch. 1, n. 356. 

™ See also ch. vi, n. 130. There seems to be no connection between Iam- 
blichus’ view of xAgois and that of the Mysteries of Isis whose ‘‘call’’ came in 
dreams (see Reitzexstety, Mysterienreligionen’, 252 {.). We may, however, note 
that the description of death as being called upwards by the deity—a notion 
related to hero-worship—could have had some indirect influence upon Iamblichus 
(ef. Dioc. Laent., VIT, 28; Max. Tyr., XI, 114; XLI, 5 f.; Pao, Vie. Mos., Il, 
288 ; Lianius, Orat.. LIX, 72, vol. IV, p- 244, 7 f., Forster). It may be men- 
‘toned in this connection that the term dvaya)} is also associated with the concept 
of the apotheosis of heroized mortals; cf. Excursus VIII E. 

The German mystics of the ximth and xivth centuries quoted by K. Hou, Die 
Geschichte des Wortes Beruf (Gesammelte Aufsdtze, UT, 204 f.) are dependent on 


'8.-Dionysius Areopagita, who draws on Proclus; ef. the passages collected by 
OcH, loc. cil. 


EXCURSUS VI 


PSELLUS AND THE CHALDAANS 


The Byzantine Neoplatonist Michael Psellus (1018-ca. 1098) was 
brought to interest himself in the Chaldeans by Proclus, to whom he 
owes his entire knowledge about them. His source of information was the 
latter’s commentary on the Chaldean Oracles, and as this work has not 
been preserved, Psellus’ quotations serve us as main aid for the recon- 
struction of Proclus’ exegesis and of the Chaldean texts treated by him 
there. The question of the relationship between Psellus, Proclus and 
the Chaldeans has been fully dealt with in two magnificent studies of 
J. Buez, (Catal. des manuscrits alch. grecs, V1, Michel Psellus, Bruxelles 
1928. Mélanges Cumont, Bruxelles, 1936, p. 85-100). Bidez has 
published there many precious Inedita Pselliana and considerably enlar- 
ged the material concerning Chaldean theurgy. As we are less inte- 
rested here in Psellus than in the Chaldean documents transmitted 
by him, a short survey of the relevant works in which he mentions 
Chaldeans teachings may be sufficient. 


1. Three works of Psellus deal exclusively with the doctrine of the 
Chaldeans : 


a) B&tynois tov Xaddaunciv pnt@»v = Comm. (concerning the variants 
of the title in the MSS. see Krou 3, 1 and Broez-Cumonr, Mages hel- 
lenisés, I, 9514 ). This text was first edited by Opsopoeus (Paris, 1599), 
afterwards by Gallaeus (Amsterdam, 1689) and reprinted by Micne, 
P -G. CXXII, 1193-1150. Kroll quotes the text of Migne, but emends 
it with the help of three MSS..(enumerated by him p. 3, 1) : Paris. 1184 
8. XIII (= P) (as Bivez-Cumonr, Op. at., I, 158, 4 note, this is the best 

S); Vatic. gr. 1026 s. XIV (—V); Vatic. gr. 573 s. XV (=v). This 
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treatise of Psellus contains many quotations and interpretations of frag. 
ments of the Chaldean Oracles which, as Kaout 3 f. has shown, derive 
directly from Proclus’ commentary on the Chaldean Oracles. This fact 
accounts, as again Kroll, p. 4 notes, for the alterations undergone by 
several of these quotations. There are passages in which Psellus cor. 
rected the beginning of an oracular verse transmitted to him by Proclus 
im an incomplete form in order to produce syntactic unity: ef. the quo- 
tations adduced ch. n,n. 249; 255:995: ch. m,n. 88:144. In two 
cases, Psellus mistook a Proclean passage for a quotation from the Ora- 
cles : (1) Comm.. 1125 D the pseudo-Oracle pa efdéys, iva wh Ein 
gxoved ts derives from Plotinus (quoted by Psellus himself) I, Q ovx 
Enters, iva wn bin: ebedevostrar yap Exovea tr, etc. (cf. Orvmpiovonus. 
Phaed. 5, 23. who also draws on Proclus). Though contested by Cumonr. 
Rev. ét. gr.. 1919, 153 f. this statement of Kroll, p- 5 still holds good. 
See also Brénien, Plotin. Ennéades. vol. I, p. 131 f. Psellus’ error may 
be explained by the assumption that Proclus. his source, referred in 
this passage to the doctrine of the SeoAdyor, whereby he did not mean 
the Chaldeans, but the Orphics (cf. Fragm. Orphic.. 7. p. 84 Kern): 
see Excursus I d. (2) Comm. 1132 B (see below, ch. v, n. 133) the 
relative clause uv?’ fv 6 tHs dvdyxys Spdvos derives from Pato, Rep.. 
621 a, 1. Kroll 63, who mentions this point, does not draw the 
obvious conclusion that this prose addition is no part of the quoted 
Oracle, but an interpretation appended by Proclus. 

This work is the source of Pletho’s commentary on the payinad Adyia 
of Zoroaster (the name attributed by Pletho to the Chaldean Oracles). 
This is the opinion of Krou, p. 2. 2, but it was contested by Biez- 
Cumont. Mages hell. 1, 158 f.. who try to prove that Pletho had recourse 
to some other and better source than Psellus’ &/ynous (they do not define 
more closely the nature of this source). As a proof they adduce three 
lines of a Chaldean Oracle (quoted ch. 1, n. 75) transmitted by Psel- 
lus in a mutilated form and by Pletho in a complete version and correc- 
ted also from a metrical point of view. This example does not. however: 
suffice to prove the case. For the existence of this ameliorated - 
allows also the explanation that it was Pletho himself who complete 
and rectified the mutilated text handed down to him by Psellus. That 
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this is the true reason for Pletho’s better text can be proved by several 


arguments : 

1) Pletho does not quote any other fragment of the Chaldean Ora- 
cles than those to be found in Psellus’ c&fynois. 2) The readings of 
Pletho’s quotations from the Chaldean Oracles frequently concord with 
those of one of the codd. deleriores of Psellus (Vaticanus gr. 573. 
s, XV,=v.) 3) Analogous attempts to complete and to correct the 
mutilated quotations from the Chaldz#an Oracles transmitted by Psellus 
are to be found also in other passages of Pletho's treatise. but they are 
much less successful and sometimes even so faulty that they exclude the 
possibility of his having used another better source. We shall quote 
two examples : (1) the oracular fragment quoted below ch. vy, n. 133 
reads in Pletho’s version (n° 2, according to the reprint of Opsopeus’ 


edition in Micne, P. G. CXXII, p. 1115 £.) 


« nde xdtw vevons’ xpnuvds xatd yiis Umdxertas 
émtamopou clipe xata Gabuidos, wv umd dewijs 
avayuns (- - -) Spévos eat». 


The emendator tries at vain to force the Platonistic expression (see 
above) into the metrical form. (2) the fragment quoted ch. ut, n. 45 
reads.in Pletho’s version (n° 1): 


di2eo (ov) Wuyis dxerdy, BOev if tuys taker 
cdwats Sntevoas emt tdéw (a? Hs eppuns) | - - -] 
avis dvartices, etc. 


(The completion is perhaps taken from ps. Hermiprus, De astrologia, I, 
95, p. 20, 98 ed. Kaou-Vienecx). The metrical slips show that the 
emendator had not great skill in antique prosody. This impression is 
also produced by the hymns fabricated by Pletho himself. Accordingly, 
we may assume that Pletho is responsible for the alterations which are 
to be found in his quotations from the Chaldean Oracles. We are 
therefore justified to neglect Pletho’s readings for our investigation. 


) Yrortawsis xeParadidns t&v wap Xaddaiors dpyaiaw doypdrev 
~4yp.. first edited by Knou in the Appendir, p. 73-76. The end of the 
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MS., Laurentianus 58, 29, used by Kroll is disarranged. The correct 
sequence is : $$ 94, 96, 25; $95 : wav ydp ovvberoy till deirar anyiis 
is a parenthesis and should be put into brackets. This treatise is oman: 
ged systematically, the basic system is identical with that of the Chal- 
deans according to the interpretation of Proclus; see Excursus VII 
(The short survey of the Chaldean dogms presented in the text edited 
by Biez, C. M.A. G., IV, p. 163, 9-19 reproduces the same Proclean 
scheme). Psellus’ source was in this case also Proclus’ commentary 
on the Chaldean Oracles. : 


¢) Exdeois xeParaddns 13, mapa Xaddaioss dpyaiow doyzdrwy = Expos. 
A reprint of previous editions (Pataicius, Ferrara, 1591. For Opso- 
poeus and Gallaeus, see (a) apud Micne, P. G., CXXII, 1149 C-1153 B, 
Kroll frequently emends the text collated by him with two Vatican MSS. 
(adduced above in a). This text is very similar to the Hyp., but shorter 
and less accurate. 

This work of Psellus as well as that described in (a) is the source 
of the passages relative to the Chaldeans figuring in Nicephorus Gre- 
goras’ commentary on Synesius work ‘‘On Dreams’’ (reprinted by 
Miene, P. G., CXLIX, 591-649 ; cf. M. Attatius, Diatriba de Psellis, reprin- 
ted by Micne, P.G., CXXII, 503 A and Know p. 5. The opinion hold 
by Tenzacut, Studi italiani di filol. classica, XII, 1904, p. 188 ff. and by 
Bwez, C. M. A. G., Vi 104 f. 105, 2. 995, that Gregoras knew another 
source dependent on Proclus’ commentary on the Chaldean Oracles, 
is erroneous. We should not been mislead by Gregoras’ free way of 
citing the passages of Psellus nor overlook the fact that he sometimes 
combines passages of Psellus with extracts from Porphyry’s “Philosophy 
of the Oracles’’, known to him by the excerpts contained in Eusesius 
Praeparatio Evangelica. 

d). The brief summary of the Chaldean doctrines quoted by Psel- 
lus in the text edited by Bivez, C. M. A. G., VI, p. 163, 9-92 comes 
very near to (6) and (c), but contains some details not mentioned there. 
Concerning the arrangement of this text see (b). 

e) A short treatise of Psellus published by Patricius (the Renas- 
cence philosopher F. Patrizzi, editor of the Hermetica ; spe Resrzenstels 
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Poimandres, 391 f. 367) is left out of account, as Kroll p. 5 has pointed 
out that it does not contain new material. 


) Kroll, p. 5 points out that Psellus is the source of the 17th letter 
of a collection of letters published by Cramen, Anecdota Oxomensa, vol. III, 
Oxford 1836, 180-183 and ascribed to Micuaen Itaucus (s. XII) by 
Trev, Byzant. Zeitschr., IV (1895), 1-22. Kroll who could not yet 
know the results of Treu's study, quotes the text with the siglum Anon. 
Oron.; we cite it with the name of its author. As appears from the pas- 
sages adduced ch. 1, n. 42 and 266, Michael Italicus used some text 
of Psellus deating with the Chaldeans which has not yet discovered. 


g) Psellus is also the author of the excerpts from Proclus’ com- 
mentary on the Chaldean Oracles. preserved in cod. Vatic. 1026 
(see ch. u, n. 19). This appears from the almost literal concordance 
between these Excerpta Vaticana and many passages of Psellus’ ¢&ivynais 
(see the synopsis by Krout, p. 4). Kroll surmises that Psellus used 
an epitome of Proclus’ commentary on the Chaldean Oracles and that 
this presupposed epitome was also the source of the excerpta Vatcana, 
but this complicated assumption seems to be unnecessary. It may 
remarked that Psellus published also his epitome aep! tijs xa? EAAnvas 
lepatixiis téyyns (see h) in the name of Proclus; cf. Bivez, C. M. A. G., 
VI 149. Mél. Cumont, 88, 6. 


h) The treatise wepi tis x20’ Eniveae iepatinis téyyns, first published 
in a Latin translation by Marsilio Ficino and now edited by Buez, 
C. M.A. G., VI, p. 148-151 who succeeded in recovering the Greek 
original, is, as Buvez, Mélanges Cumont, 86, suggests, an excerpt made 


by Psellus from another part of Proclus’ commentary on the Chaldean 
Oracles. 


7 The eleven chapters wep) dperay figuring in Psellus’ treatise de 
omnifaria doctrina (Micne, P. G. CXXHI, 717 ff. $$ 48-58) are a compi- 
as from Proclus’ exposition of the Neoplatonic doctrine concerning 
me grades of virtues; see Excursus IV, 3. The treatment of this sub- 
Ject_ constituted very probably a part of Proclus’ commentary on the 
haldean Oracles. 
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9. References to Chaldean doctrines and rites are also found in 
Psellus’ following works : 


a) De operatione daemonum, ed. by J. F. Botssonave, Michael Pselly, 
Nurenberg, 1838, p. 1-36; reprinted by Mioxe, P.G. CXXII, 820 A. 
876 A. Bugz, C. A. M. G., VI 119-131 has published another redac- 


tion of this work deriving trom Psellus himself. 


b) Quaenam sunt Graecorum opiniones de daemonibus (quoted : Quae- 
nam sunt), ed. by Boissonave, op. cit., p. 36-43 ; reprinted by Mieye, 
P. G., CXXII, 876 B-881 C. Bivez’ /neditum mentioned in a contains 
at the end some explications which appear in Quaenam sunt in an epi- 
tomised form. A further new text edited by Brnzz, op. cit., p. 197-158 
reproduces another passage of Quaenam sunt in a more developed ver- 
sion. It follows (as Bivez, 156 points out) that Quaenam sunt is a 
compilation (made by Psellus himself) from which we know at time 
several elements. 


c) De aurea catena, ed. K. Satnas, Rev. Et. Gr., 1875, 216. 


d) wbca yévy tav QrrocoPoupévwn Adywv, first edited by Satwas, 
Bull. de corr. hell., 1877, 191 ff.; now Michaehs Pselli scripta minora. 
ed. Kuntz-Drext, Milano, 1936, p. 441-450 (on the Chaldeans 
p. 446, 8-447, 14. In the lacuna 446, 15, wep) ris Exdzns is to be 


inserted. 


e) xatnyopia tod dpysepdws (sc. Kepovaapiov) first edited by L. Bre- 
men, Rev. Et. Gr., XVI, 1903, 375 ff.; XVII, 1904, 35 ff. and now 
in Psellt script. min. ed. Kuntz-Dnext, p. 232-328. Psellus cites p. 948, 
8-249, 8 Kuntz-Drext (= Biorz, Mélanges Cumont 97) two quotations 
from Proclus which, as appears from p. 247, 24, are taken from Proclus 
commentary on the Chaldean Oracles. 


f) A meteorological treatise, edited by Biosz, C.M.A.G., VI 55 f. 
(the relevant passage p. 61, 22 ff.). 


g) Epistula CLXXXVII, first edited by Sathas; the relevant passage 
reprinted and explained by Bivez, Mél. Cumont 99 f. 
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h) Nicetas of Serres (s. XI) Ad. Greg. Naz. Orat. XLV. The Greek 
original of the relevant passage (known before only by a Latin trans- 
Jation) was first edited by Binez. Mélanges Cumont 5 {. Nicetas draws 
on a lost text of Psellus quoting from Proclus’ Commentary on the 
Chaldean Oracles. 

The other texts of Psellus edited by Sathas, Bidez and Kurtz-Drex] 
do not contain new Chaldean doctrines. 

Two general statements may terminate this Excursus : 


a) that Psellus borrowed his knowledge concerning the Chaldeans 
exclusively from Proclus’ commentary on the Chaldean Oracles : 


6) that the Byzantine authors contemporary with or later than Psel- 
lus (Nicetas of Serres. Michael Italicus. Nicephorus Gregoras) bor- 
rowed their knowledge concerning the Chaldeans from Psellus and not 
from Proclus himself. 


EX¥CURSUS VII 


PROCLUS’ EXPOSITION OF THE CHALDEAN 
SYSTEM OF THE NOETIC ENTITIES 


Proclus based his interpretation of the Chaldean Oracles upon the 
axiom that the theology of the Theurgists concords both with that of 
Plato and of the Orphics. This rule of ‘‘harmony’’ was systematically 
elaborated by him in three works : the Platonic theology, the Orphic 
theology and the Commentary on the Chaldean Oracles. Whereas his 
work on the Platonic system is preserved ', his expositions of the Chal- 
dean system and of that of the Orphics have. owing to the loss of the 
two other works mentioned, to be reconstituted. Thanks to the excerpts 
from his commentary on the Chaldaan Oracles delivered by Psellus, 
the establishment of the main tenets of his Chaldean System does not, 
however, afford special difficulties. For it has been overlooked that 
Psellus arranges, both in his’ Hypothesis and his Expositio”, the doc- 
trines of the Chaldeans according to a deliberate order’ which con- 


' The exposition of the system of Proclus as presented by Zetten, III, 2°. 
P. 851 Mf. rests essentially upon the ‘Platonic Theology” of Proclus. In this 
work Proclus makes lavish use of Orphic nomenclature, while only seldom men- 
toning the Chaldean equivalents. The difference in the treatment of the Orphica 
and Chaldaica in the--‘Platonic Theology” may be explained by Proclus’ belief 
that Plato indirectly depends on Orpheus, the first theologian of the Greeks, 
Whereas the Chaldeans owe their wisdom to the gods (cf. Th. Pl., 13, 3 f.). 

* See Excursus VI. 1b and c. 
> Cr. Expos., Psellus, 1: 3 9 : vont) 328s; 3-5 : vonti xai voepa Takis ; 
6-10 2 wyyala edouds; 11-13 : amyai; 14-16 : dpyal; 17 : dpyayyedor; 18: 
Revor ; 19 : iva; 20-28 : ta bad GeArvyv. The technical arrangement of this 
\reatise concords with the summary of the Platonic system given by Ovmpiovon., 


Proleg. in Plat. philos., ce. 12, p. 207, 18 ff. 
, 31 
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cords with that applied throughout by Proclus for his interpretation 
of the Chaldean Oracles. It follows that the order adopted by Psel. 
lus is identical with the Chaldean system as it was presupposed by 
Proclus. This contention is confirmed by the fact that the sequence 
of the system delivered by Psellus has its exact counterpart in the Pla- 
tonic system of Proclus. Less completely known is the Orphic system 
of Proclus, but the numerous interpretations of Orphic texts to be 
found in his preserved writings allow at least the reconstitution of the 
major instances of his nomenclature‘. Besides, Proclus’ arrangement 
of the vontds didxocuos as presupposed in the three theological systems 
harmonized by him, is set forth by Damascius 5. 

We may add for practical purposes a schematic synopsis of the three 
systems. Such a synopsis seems to be indispensable for the recon- 
stitution of the original teachings of the Chaldeans; for Proclus, the 
main transmitter of the Chaldewan texts, in view of his axiom concer- 
ning the identity of the Platonic, Orphic and Chaldean systems fre- 
quently interchanges the basic notions of the three doctrines or employs 
Chaldean (rz. Orphic) notions with a meaning conforming to his Pla- 
tonic system. 


‘ Cf. in particular the summary given in the scholia to Proct., Tim., printed 


I, p. 474, ed. Diehl. : 

* Daw, I, 284,99-317,14 (as to the passage dealing with the Orphics 
Kerx. Orph. Fragm., No. 60). The Orphiec equivalents have been identified (af : 
from the passages quoted n. 4 and 5) with the help of the following quotation” 
collected by Kenx, Orph. Fragm. : tpeis vixtes, Fr. gg ; Otpavds, Fr. 1073 ad 
royxeipes, Fr. 4o; Terdves, Dam., II, 134, 18 M1. 


sce 
part 
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Synopsis oF THE THREE Taeotocicat Systems or Procius 


THE PLATONIC SYSTEM ONPHIC SYSTEM THE CHALDEAN SYSTEM 


— 


TO &N (APPHTON Kal XPONOS TO APPHTON EN 
ATNQYTON) 
ENASEY ‘THEPOTYIO! ? | ? 
TO NOHTON ‘O KPYHIOS | ‘O MIATPIKOS BYEOS 
(16 &v dv. 6 wpros didxoopos) | ALAKOSMOY | 
tpeis tpiddes ise ne 
1. # wpartn @. wipas povy slive leaves 1. watip (vel) a. warip 
vont) tpsas: | b. dxeipor ov matpixos did- , b. divas 
wpoodos xoTpo8) : { c. noose 
C. uextov  éxi- 
otpoPy 


(= pon, 4 overs, 16 wépas, Unap- 
bis, dyaBov) 


2.4 devrépa) vonmm fan vellto xvdov(?)-| 2. aidy vel du-} (a) v. s. (b) v. 5 
vonty tpi-( aly adpyns yr vapis (ews. 
as: (a) via. (b) ves.) Taw - vepE- 
(c) v. 8. an 


(= wpdodos, dior, xévrpov tay 
vontéy, dmeipov, coder) 


3.4 rpitn vo- asrotaov tal @Odons 3. 6 voids (a) ves. (b) v.B. (c) ve 8 
wth rpsas vots vontos |Davns - Hpe- 
(a) vs. (6) v.5.] eemaios - 
(c) v. 6. Mires 


(= emaT poy, wtpas 15v vontay, 
Hiator, nadov) 


TO NOHTON KAl NOEPON H NOHTH KAl NOEPA itrz 
(6 dedrepos didzocyos ) 
tpeis tpiddes 
I. : ,S Pete ) dwepoupavios d-| a! tpeis Nux-| 1. tpezs Tvy-) (a) dumdpros (6) 
Plas wos, Evecis tes yes alBépios (c) v- 
Aaios 


2. eae 
devrépa Tp) olpavia «= wepi-| Oupavds 2. rpeis auvo-) (a) vie. (b) v.8. 
seat Gopd, ol ov- yeis (e) v. 8. 


extinoi Seoi 
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3. teltn rpsds ) bwovpdmos dyis,joi Exatoy-| 3. rpeis redre- ) (a) v8, (b) v, é 


oi tehestoup-| yetpes Tapyas ) (us. 
yoi cel Cpov- 
}  pntinot Seoi 
TO NOEPON H MHEAIA EBSOMAY 


(6 tpitos didxocpos) 
éxtd vo pal t6douades 


I. uaapos, dunpatos, apitoc|t. Kpovos 1. 6 dwak eméxeiva \ 
vous. avtorous. vel vois warpr- 
xos vel 6 wpdtos Be 
watip eeis 
mnyaios 
2. t @woysvos Sed. 2. 'Péa 2. Exdrn vel Qwoyd- | TAT Epes 
vos wnyh vel 6 vel 


Sedrepos watip WX OTHay ol 
tel xévrpov ray 


watipov 
3. vots dnusoupyos. awaits vois. 3. Zevs 3.6 dis dwéxeiva vel 6 riros 
manip 
4. , oi tpeis A. Pa 
. oi tpeis | - ! he Fe Sit 
5.) dypavros Reseutes ic itpeis dpziaimros 
6. ] Scot 6, | 


J a or 


7.9 dtaxploews wnyt vel 


. of Titdves| 7. 6 dwelands (*) 
4} érepotns 


(*) From the wnyaia edouds as a whole issue: (2) anyai. (3) dpyei, (4) dpytyyeror. 
(5) @yyeaos, (6) dtwwor, (7) Savas. Afler them comes the dxAavis xdopos and ai éxta ofaipal. 


If we compare the exposition of this Chaldean system of Proclus 
with the results of our analysis of the original testimonies, it appears 
that Proclus often employs synonymic notions of the Chaldean Ora- 
cles as designations of diverse noetic orders: e. g. &, watip dma ené- 
xewa. Exdry, vmeloxds. dpyai, ovvoyeis. wardpes, teherdpyar. These arti- 
ficial differentiations are not due to a lack of understanding on the part 
of the interpreter, but to the necessity with which he was faced to find 
Chald#an equivalents for his own system of Platonic entities (which 
in trith was the alone *‘preexistent’’). The way in which Proclus 
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interpretation forces the meaning of the Chaldean texts, has been de- 
monstrated in the respective notes of the precedent investigation °. 


—_____ 


* We may add a list of the notes in which the various orders of the Chaldean 
system of Proclus, together with their Platonic and Orphic equivalents, are dis- 
need, All the numbers refer to the notes of ch. 11 of this work. é and aya6ér : 
cui duct : 350. wanjp, divans, vots: 47. tpeis tpiades tov vonTod : 
a 170. aidv : 138. luyyes : 248, 259. cuvoyeis : 245, 339. tsrerapya : 
ca ane 301, 332, vospa é6dopas: 205. cpeis onyaio: watépes : 270 ff., 282. 
a wéxeiva : he, 208. fwoydvos Sea : 65, 280, 285. tis ewénewa : 185. 
. dusidixtor: 200. 6 tmelwnws > 101. anyal, dpyai, ete. : 65, 152, 199, 

08. awvor, liver : 966. 


EXCURSUS VIII 


ON THE DESIGNATION OF THE THEURGIGAL 


SACRAMENT OF IMMORTALITY AS ELEVATION 
(dvaywyf) 


A. The following testimonies prove that the chief mystery of the 
Chaldeans bore the name dvaywyy, ‘‘elevation”’ : 


1. The Latin translator of Porphyry ‘De regressu animae’’ (see Excur- 
sus IT) designates the Chaldean method of ‘‘liberating the soul from the 
Body’? (viam liberandae animae : see Excursus II, n. 18) as ‘‘inductio’’, 
the exact equivalent of dvayawyy/:; cf. Ponpu., Regr., p. 49°, 11 and 
Bidez’ note. 


a. In the Chaldean Oracle quoted ch. 1, n. 164 Apollo declares 
that by means of the rays of the sun he ‘‘lifts’’ the mystes ‘‘upwards”’ 
(avdyw). The god is therefore predicated in the Oracles 4 dvaywyeus, 
‘the Raiser’’; cf. ch. im, n. 97. 


B. The same theurgical operation is called dvxywys (puxis) by the 
following authors : 


1. Tamblichus, Myst., I, 19, p. 42, 13 and 16; VIII, 6, p. 269. 
11; X, 6, p. aga, 13 and 17. See ch. m, n. 167. 

9. Emperor Julian, see ch. m, n. 38 and 167. 

3. Proclus : @) dyyehor... dvdyovtes (ras Yuxds)... mpds rovs 


Seovs (ch. v, n. 75; cf. also 7 ¢ and 7 ¢). b) eis tiv ywptoTy Core 
avdyoura tiv... Yuxny (ch. m1, n. 32). 


A. Psellus : @) dvdyecbas apds Sedv (see ch. mm, n. 4). b) +2 dyyeds- 
xoy. dvayov... tas Wuyas (see ch. v, n. 7 g). 


5. Synesius : see ch. mm, n. 114. 
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C. On the other hand, dvaywyn, dvdyes is employed by the Neopla- 
tonists as designation of the soul’s ascent to the contemplation of the 
Being. They borrowed this term from Plato’s description Rep., 521 ¢ 
a avdfer... sis Das, woTEp 3é Asdou Adyovtas dy tives eis Seods averbeiy. 
533 do rd tis uxis dupa... edxer xal avdye: dvw. Cf. also 517 7 bA 
tiv 0€ dvw avdéacw xai Séav tar dvw thy cis tov vontey sdémoy Tis 
Quxiis émdvodoy tiOzis. Plato introduced the notion, as he explains 
Rep., 521¢, with regard to mythical tales on the ‘ascent’ of chosen 
mortals from the Hades to the light (e. ¢. of Sisyphus, cf. Tueoents 
703. Sopnoct., Philoct. 449, 625. See also Agscu., Agam., 1093. 
The lifting up of Semele by her son Dionysus from the Hades to 
the Olymp was enacted in the Dionysiac mysteries and called dvayawys 
Seuédns; cf. Dierenicu, Nekyia, 111, 3. W. F. Orto, Dionysos, 65). 
These legends formed the point of departure of Plato’s simile on the 
cave-dweller. 

With this Platonic meaning the term dyaywyx/ recurs in Plotinus’ 
Enneads (where, similarly as in Plato, the verbs dvdyec6a:—with a refle- 
xive, not passive meaning, as in the Chaldean passages—, dva6aiver, dow 
épyecba: etc., oe with each other); cf. I, 3,1 f.: I, 6, 6 f.: II, 
8,10; 1V, 9,4; :V,4,1.V,7,1. In these passages (adduced, 
for the most be in an useful index to Plotinus composed by Baémen. 
Plotin, Ennéades, VI 2, Paris, 1938, p. 197 ff.). the complements are 
emi 70 apatov, emi to (or eis td) &v, emi 1d vonter. As the Plotinian 
dvaywy7 is, by nature, an introversive process, Plotinus sometimes 
employs the expression dvdyew or dvépyeaGa: 29’ éautdy, *‘to ascend lo 
himself”’ ; ef. e. g. 1.6, 9. IV. 7, 10. On Plotinus depends Porphyry; 
Vit. Plot., 23 dvdyorts dautéy cis tov mpatov xal eméxewa Sev tais 
évvoiais; cf. also ibid. c. 9 (the passages quoted by Rerrzenstein, Hell. 
Myst.* 184, 3 are to be understood as indicated here ; cf. R. E. Wir. 
Class. Quart., XXV, 1931, p.203,11). Idem, Sent., 30, p. 15, 19 and 
37, p. 33,19. Abst., II, 34 p.164, 1. Mare. 26, p. 291, 8. Hence 
Taupuicuus, De anima (ap. Stos., Eel., 1c. 41.8. 42 [918] xara Maarove 
xabdpoe: xai dvaywyy xa) tedeidioes THs Puxiis. Idem, Comm. math, scient. 
6, p. 26, 11 ed. Festa, et passim. Protrept. 4, p. 24, 13 ed. Pistett, 
et passim. And very frequently, Proclus. 
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D. As the Chaldeans modelled their description of the ‘‘elevation”’ 
upon the Platonic description of the soul’s ascent to the contempla- 
tion of the Being, the later Neoplatonists found it an easy task to iden- 
tify the theurgical operation with the metaphysical process. Iamblichus. 
the originator of this identification, employs in his work ‘‘On the Mys- 
teries’” the term dvaywyy sometimes in the Chaldean (cf. Myst., VIII, 8, 

1271, 13 dvaywyol Seo... did tay leparixaiy dvédwy; see also V, 11, 
p- 2 14, 8 f.) and sometimes in the Platonic sense (Myst., X, 6, p. 292, 
10 tH wpes GAfOerav THy vontiy dvaywy 7). The same remark applies to 
Proclus. Cf. Excursus V 2. 


E. The Chaldeans borrowed the term dvaywyy very probably from 
the terminology concerning the apotheosis of heroized mortals. Cf. e. g. 
Theognis 1347 (on Ganymedes). Evr., Bacch., 289 Zeds eis 3” Orvpmor 
Beé¢os (Dionysus) dvfyayer Sedv. Xenopnon, Conmy., VIII, 30 (on 
Ganymedes). Lvctan, Hermotim. 7; 746 (on Hercules). Juutan. Inp., 
Orat., TV 154 D (on Romulus) and VII 219 B ff. (quoted ch. m1, n. 167). 
Besides, the term was intended to recall the widespread idea of the 
soul’s journey through the heavens, which was termed dvodos, dvdéacis 
(cf. P. Mag., IV, 529, quoted ch. m, n. 138), dva®opd (cf. P. Mag., 
III, 584. 588 : of Hermetic origin), dvaAnfis (in Jewish-Christian 
texts). Cf. the bibliography given by Weinreich, ap. Dretenicu, Mithras- 
hturgie®, p. 254-955. 

As a curiosity may be noted that Psellus (C. M. A. G., VI, p. 167, 
n. 1) identifies Moses’ ascension to the Sinai with the Platonic-Chal- 
dean dvayays/ (cf. Puno Quaest. Gen., IV, 46. Exod., II, 4o, etc.). 


EXCURSUS IX 


PROCLUS ‘“FIRE- SONG” 


The prose hymn of Proclus on the Supreme God of the Chaldeans, 
briefly mentioned above ch. mt, n. 111, should be examined separa- 
tely on account of its form as well as of its content. The text figures 
in the Excerpta Vaticana 193, 12 ff. ed. Pitra (Jann, De phil. Chald. 
p. 2, 10. Knou, 54. Mean, II, 62), ¢. e. in the excerpts from Pro- 
clus’ commentary on the Chaldean Oracles made by Psellus (see Excur- 
sus VI 1 @). 


; Tyvor ov tH Sep tovtov avabdper 
- xatadinwper th» peovcay odciay, 
» EOwpev ext tov adnO% oxomdy, tiv els avtdy ebopoiwoww. 
. yruplowpey tov dernétny, 
. dyatyowper tov watépa., 
» xadotvts mescbdyev. 
+ 19 Sepug awapoodpduoper 
- 70 Puxpen exQuydvtes. 
Q. wip yerapeba, 
10. did aupds ddevowuen. 
11. Eyouen eddutoy éddv els dvédevow. 
12. wate tdnyei wupds cdots avantutas. 


Sn moar e ww = 


The hymn is arranged xata xide xa) xduuata. V. 4-6 constitute a 
*plxwdoy, v. 7-8 and g-10 each a dixwaov. The single x#Aa conclude 
with clausule ; ditrocheus : v. 7-8, creticus : v.92, 4, 5, 19, cret. + troch. : 
W.6,10,1 2, (adoneus) v.11. On these clausule see Ed. Nonven, Kunst- 
Prosa, II, gog ff. Text : v. a Kroll corrects yiv into ty. v. 3 ty els 
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auréy ékouoiwow follows in the MS. after v. 1 dvaddpev. The transpo- 
sition is indispensable, as the regens is missing. E€opoiwsis cis Sey 
is characterised hy Plato Theaet. 176 6 (locus classicus of later Platonism, 
see Usenwec-Pnicnten, Philosophie des Altertums, p. 15) as ddnOis oxonds. 
Pseutus, De ommfaria doctrina 52 (Micne, P. G., CXXIT, 721A), follow- 
ing Proclus (see Excursus IV, 3), designates the ‘‘theurgical virtue’’ 
as teAesotatn wpos tov Sedy cpoiwass. v. 12 Kroll corrects dvanzubacGa, 
into dvantugas. Content : The prose hymn consists of a combination 
of Chaldean and Neoplatonic arguments. As the majority of them 
has been treated in the course of the investigation, a reference to the 
respective paragraphes seems to be sufficient in these cases. 


V. 2 Adovea ovoia is a metaphorical designation of Matter. 


V. 4-6 contains the Chaldean triad ‘Faith, Truth (= philosophical 
cognition), Love’’, in the reinterpretation of Proclus (see ch. 11, n. 2Q1 
a). On the motif of the divine ‘call’? see Excursus V. 


V. 7-8 seem to refer to Chaldean notions harmonized with Platonic 
ones. For Seou see the Oracle dealing with the ‘‘warming’’ World- 
Soul (ch. 1, n. 70) and, on the other hand, Prato, Phaedr. 951 b 9 
eOeppavbn. 951¢8 Sepuaivytas. 993 ¢ diabepprvas thy Puy ; cf. Her- 
wias ad loc., ‘Sépunv’ xadel tiv dvayaydv duvapiy, as well as to 258 e¢ 7 
dvayawyév éolt Sepudv. The ‘warm’ can also be explained as refer- 
ring to the Empyrean and the ‘‘cold’’ to Matter (the last metonymy 
perhaps with regard to Aristotle’s doctrine of the Elements). Kroll 
compares Iampt., Myst., II, 6, p. 81,14 9... tv Sedv wapovoia.. . 
7d wév Wuypy ev ruiv xal Qbopomoidy aPaviter, Td J? Sepydy aver. 


V. g-10. See ch. im, n. 84. Aid wupis idva: means usually ‘‘to 
dash through any danger’’ and is intended to recall the péy:o7os dyov 
of the theurgical mz. metaphysical achievement. 


V. 11. For eddvros see ch. m, n. 124. ‘Return’ (dvérevers) 
means the reascent of the soul to its noetic origin. F. Kunener, De Boethit 
consolatione philos. (Phil. Unters. XXVII. 1921). 4g, quotes as parallel 
the hymn of Boethius (III, 9, v. 20) : ‘‘Quas (anima) lege bemigna / 


Ad te conversas reduci facis igne reverti’’ . 
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. 12. The ‘‘ways of Fire’’ ‘‘unfold themselves’’ in the sun rays. 


For the expression, cf. Eur., Hippol., 601 Alou + dvamtuyal (schohum : 
axtives). : 

The subsequent line ux tamed» ex AWOns pevowuev ysiva does not 
fit in the context. We may assume that Psellus, the author of the 
excerpt has transferred it from another passage or left out the passage 
connecting it with the preceding text. As to the content of this line 
cf. the passages quoted ch. m1, n. 53 as well as Proc. Hymn., III, 6 
Umép Babvyedpova AWOnv, and ibid. IV 8 AnBators dwd yevuacw. 


EXCURSUS X 


THE «TELESTIC ART» 
OF THE CHALDEAN THEURGISTS 


Tedeolai are culled by Proclus «purifying priests’» who 


a) cleanse by secret rites the body and the soul of men from the stain 
of terrestrial life; cf. Tim., III, 300, 16 (quoted ch. v, n. 7). Rp. I 
190, 12; 259, 173 HD194, 17 (quoted ch. m, n. 173). Alc, 461, 
30. Cf. Pseuius, P. G., CXXII, 1129 D (quoted by Broez, C. M.A.G., 
VI, p. tha, 2) tedeoTexr J émotipn golly yf olov tedovoa tiv Wuyny did 


ris tay évradd’ vddy durduews. 


b) who set up (idpvew, oixiZew) and consecrate (reAeiv) cult-statues. 
Cf. Tim., I, 140, 15; Ill, 6, 9; 155, 18. Parm., 847, 25. Hermus, 
Phaedr., 105, 38 Ast. The Chaldeans are not specifically men- 
tioned as belonging to this group, but a passage of Psellus (see ch. v, 
n, 125-126) proves that they too practised these rites. 


c) who «vivify» statues of gods, t.e. induce the deity by conjurations 
to enter its image and to prophecy therefrom. Cf. Tim., I, 51, 25. 
273, 11. 330, 31. III, 6, 9. 155, 20. Ap. II, 219, 99. Crat. 19, 
12. Hennms, Phaedr., 104, 50. The rites mentioned (b) and (c) 
were performed by the same priests. 

In the descriptions of the activity of this third class Proclus had in 
mind among others also the Chaldaans. This is shown by : 


1. Th. Pl. 70, 9 f. where he declares expressly that the Theur- 
gists ‘call forth” the gods by magic rites and cause them to illuminate 
their statues. The lightning up of the statue was regarded as the sign 
of the divinity’s entrance. After the sign was obtained, the telestes 
put questions which were answered by the ‘‘vivified’’ statue through 
“movements” (xivieess). 


9. Th. Pl. 9, 45 where he calls the Theurgists of axpétatos tay te- 
Melov. He explains the meaning of this honorary title Tim. III, 6, 8, 
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where he says that of dxpos tay tedeoTdv (1. 13 of 1H byt tedeoTa/) 
consecrate, vivify and ‘‘move’’ the statues of the gods. 


3. Tape. Myst. V, 93, p. 233, 10 f. reports that the practiser of 
the **theurgical art’’ (4) Seovpysxen téyyn) *‘often combine consecrated and 
godlike stones, herbs, animals and spices, and establish from them a 
complete and pure receptacle (sc. for the gods)". Psellus, Epist. 18 
(adduced by Cumoxt, Mélanges Cumont, 95), drawing on Proclus’ com- 
mentary on the Chaldean Oracles, completes Iamblichus’ report in 
saying that ‘the practisers of the telestic science (# teAee7ixy) émtoTnpn) 
fill the cavities of the statues with substances belonging to the potencies 
presiding over them (?. e. over the statues) : animals, plants, stones, 
herbs, seals, engravings, sometimes also sympathetic spices; and set 
up (1. e. dedicate) together with them mixing bowls, vessels for offer- 
ing libation, censers; vivify the tmages and move them with a secret 
power’’. Brvez, op. cit., g8, n. 7, has drawn attention to the similarity 
existing between the rites described in the last passage and those refer- 
red to in Proclus’ explanations wep) tis iepatixgs téyyns ; and Hoprven, 
0.-Z.1, 807 f. illustrates the use of composing divine images from various 
substances by many parallels. But the question : whether lamblichus 
and Psellus (i. e. Proclus) refer in the two passages quoted to Chaldean 
rites exclusively or to those of wider circles cannot be answered with 
certainty: for neither uses the former the term Seouvpyéa nor the latter 
the term tedeo7ix# only with regard to the Chaldeans. That Psellus 
refers among others also to statues of Hecate, results from Proct. Crat. 
25,1 [., who says that the telestue use for sympathetic purposes as sym- 
hols of the divine powers, shuttles, mixing bowls (see above). sceptres 
and keys (the latter symbol is one of the signs of Hecate). 


d) Bwez. C. M.A.G., VI, 89, no 1, has correctly concluded from an 
allusion of Procopius of Gaza that Proclus set out his views on the nature 
of the ‘‘telestic art’’ in a special work. He supposes that this was 4 
commentary on the tedeoTixd of Julian the Theurgist (see ch. 1. 0. 1). 
But as the existence of such a work is nowhere attested. we should better 


suppose that it was identical with wep! dywys mentioned by Suidas 
(see ch. m,n. 14). 


EXCURSUS XI 


THE WORK OF THE NEOPLATONIST ORIGEN 
¢CONCERNING THE DEMONS» 


1. In his work De abstinentia (II, 36-43), the principal exposition 
of Neoplatonic ascetism, Porphyry quotes a lengthy description of demo- 
nology, which he borrowed, according to his own statement, from 
‘some Platonists’? (74» TlAatwsxdy tives). Cumont was the first to 
stress the importance of this description for the history of ancient reli- 
gion; he has proved that the doctrines ‘proposed there concerning the 
nature and activity of the evil demons go back to Iranian beliefs, but 
could not determine the immediate literary source of Porphyry'. The 
present excursus purposes to elucidate this special problem. Porphyry 
deals in the beginning of the relevant section with the question of the 
principles according to which sacrifices to the superhuman beings should 


* See Guwonr, Rel. Orient., 280, 53, and now, Mages hell., II, 275-284 (ef. 
also thid., I, 178 f.), where he reprints the whole digression from Ponpuyay's 
De abstinentia, adding a detailed commentary which deals with the history of the 
religious ideas set out there. Zeuer, III. 2°, p. 728, 2, after him Cumonr, Rel. 
Orient., loe.cit. (who later, Mages hell.. 1, 179 designated this hypothesis as ‘assez 
fragile’*), Tnepenca, Rheinisches Museum, XXVI, 1927, 97 f., and Pvecu, Mélanges 
Bidez, 756, identify the Platonists cited by Porphyry with Numenius and Cronius, 
but fail to adduce any convincing proof. Numenius may fall out of account as 
Porphyry does not reckon him among the Platonists (he calls him a Pythagorean, 
See the texts collected by Leemans, Numenius, 85); and about Cronius we know 
Practically nothing. 

It may be noted that Zeta, Ill, 2, p. 721 ff., gives an excellent summary 
of the demonological views of Porphyry. See also Hoprnen, 0.-Z., 1, $ 43 ff. 
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be offered up. As the answer to this question depends, in his opi- 
nion, on a correct distinction of their various orders, he quotes for 
this reason the theological doctrines of some unnamed Platonists, which, 
briefly summarized, run as follows : After the Supreme Being, the 
Cosmic Soul and the ‘‘visible gods’’ (i. e. the planets) there follow in 
the divine hierarchy the powers called ‘‘demons”’ by Plato. The com- 
mon view that these demons are beneficent to those who try to conci- 
liate them by prayers and sacrifices, but take vengeance if they are neglec- 
ted, is erroneous and has led to a falsification of religion. In truth, 
two different classes of demons have to be distinguished : both of them 
consist of souls which, issuing from the Cosmic Soul, are clothed, in 
the course of their descent through the planetary spheres, with air- 
like envelopes (wvevpata) constituting the passions. Those souls whose 
reason rules over their passions, are the beneficent demons. These 
inhabit the upper layer of the aery zone which extends immediately 
below the moon. From there they watch over the plants and animals, 
provide both of them with favourable conditions of climate and tempe- 
rature and impart to men the arts, the knowledge of the general (‘‘ency- 
clic’’) sciences, of medicine and of gymnastics. To this group of good 
demons belong also the heavenly messengers called ‘‘ferrymen’’ by 
Plato; they are the mediators between gods and men, carrving ‘over 
to the gods the prayers of men, and to men the exhortations and signs 
of the gods. These good demons are not capable of harming men. 
Other souls, however, who have been overpowered by the passions of 
their ‘‘pneumatic’’ envelopes, are maleficent potencies. They inhabit 
and rule the aery space adjoining the earth and are the originators of 
human misery : they cause epidemics and drought, arouse fatal desires, 
stir up wars and riots, and also spread the belief that their own evil 
deeds are effected by the good demons. They even dare to impute 
their crimes to the celestial powers. As they, and on the first place 
their chief, aspire to the highest place, they slander the Supreme God 
by asserting that it is he who turns all things upside down; whereas 
he, like the good demons, is in truth capable only of good deeds. They 
are also the friends and helpers of the sorcerers : they favourize their 
delusions and are fed by them with bloody sacrifices which are offered 
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up to them and to their chief. Therefore, every judicious man should 
be careful not to attract them; a pure soul, however, cannot been tou- 


ched by them. 


9. Porphyry proposes similar views on the nature and activity of 
the diverse classes of demons in his allegorical explanation of the Pla- 
tonic legend of Atlantis. Fragments of this explanation, which for- 
med the beginning of his eommentary on Plato’s Timaeus, are preserved 
in Proclus’ commentary on the same work. The latter quotes several 
passages from Porphyry’s exegesis and refers to it frequently without 
mentioning the name of his source ?. According to Proclus’ report, 
Porphyry explained the war of the prehistoric Athenians with the inha- 
bitants of the legendary island Atlantis as an allegory of the struggle 
between the ‘‘souls which strive upwards’’ (i. e. the good demons) 
and the hylic demons, who attempt to ‘‘draw downwards’’ the 
human souls on their way to a new incorporation®. According to 
Proclus’ schematic summary, Porphyry distinguished three classes 
of demons : the ‘‘divine ones’’ whose celestial existence has suffered 
no change; the individual souls of the departed which for a certain 
time, until new descent, dwell in the realm of the ‘‘divine demons’ ; 
and the evil demons“. The first two groups are represented by the 
Athenians; and the third one by the Atlantics. 

In accordance with this typology, Porphyry explained the five castes 
of prehistoric Athens mentioned in Plato's tale, as the classes of the 


—_—_————_ 


* Proclus derived his information regarditig the views held by Porphyry’s 
predecessors only from the quotations adduced hy Porphyry himself.—whose 
commentary was, hesides that of Jamblichus, his chief source. 

* Procu., Tim., 1, 77, 7 (Porphyry) yuysv wpds dalnovas évavtiwaw... , TAY 
Hep dandvew xaraywydv dvtev, tay dé Puxar dvayonéver, Cf. 1. 18 (dvavrio- 
si ++ THy Puxav wpds tovs dAixovs Salyovas. See also ibid., p. ‘174, 24 f. 

Pnoct., Tim., 1, 77, 9 f. wap’ ols (sc. the adherents of Porphyry) 6 8aipwr 
*PiX@s: xal yép elval Gao rd pev Selwv Sarpdvaw yévos, 16 32 xara oxéow 
(ef. ch. v, n. 8) 8 pepixal (see n. 12) cupwAnpotor Puyal saipovlas ruyotoa 
iar +0 82 wovnpdv 4ddo xal Aupavrindy trav Yuyev. See Zeriza, III, 2, 

727; 3. 


32. 
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Supra- and sublunar pandemonium. The ‘‘priests’’ mentioned there 
are the ‘archangels turned towards the gods’’ and transmitting their 
messages >; they are accordingly identical with the first of the three 
groups of demons distinguished by Porphyry. The ‘warriors’ are 
the demons descending into human bodies, ¢. e. the souls which, after 
the temporary sojourn in community with the demons, return to ter- 
restrial life and are equipped with body and emotion (Suyés), the «wea. 
pon” of earthly life; accordingly they correspond to the second of 
the three groups of the demons. The ‘‘shepherds’’ are the demons 
who are put over the ‘‘herds of the living beings’: they keep gard not 
only over the beasts, but also over the flock of men : nations, cities as 
well as individuals?. The ‘‘hunters’’ are demons who ‘‘chase the 
souls and enclose them in the bodies’’. With the ‘‘farmers’’ at last, 
the demonic guardians of the produces of earth are meant with °. 
Porphyry referred in his allegorical explanation of the myth of Atlan- 
tis also to other classes of demons. These are, indeed, not mentioned 
in the fragmentary report of Proclus, but can be inferred both from the 
Platonic context and from the general tendency of Porphyry’s exege- 
sis. According to Plato (Tim., 23 d 5), Athene, the guardian and 
foster-mother of prehistoric Athens, created the inhabitants of the city 


* Proce., Tims. 1. 152, 13 (Porphyry) tovs pév iepéas dvzdoyeiv trois éy otpava 
ipyz) yéhows tetpappsvois wpds Seovs, wv eiow 4) yedor (with reference lo Piste, 
Tim. 24 a, 4: 1d tav iepéwn yévos dnd tov ZdAwv ywpis APwpropévov). The 
--separation”’ of the “‘priests’’ from the other castes was the consequence of their 
‘conversion’? lowards the gods. 

* Cf. Proce. Tim., I, 156, 24 f. . 

7 Proct., Tim.. 1, 152, 15 f. (Porphyry) tous 3°2t vopéas trois emi sais TOY 
Cow ay éAas tera) uévois (dvadoyeiv)... émei xai dvOpanwy dyéAns Eat ts nyde- 
nav nai pepimoi tives, of nev EOvy, of 3¢ wéders, of 5é xai Tods x20" éxaoTov 
émoxorotvtes. The sub-division of the ‘‘shepherds”’ is taken from Pt:to, Poli- 
ticus, 271 d W.; cf. also Leges 713 d fl. 

* Proct., Tim., I, 159, 91 ff. The hunters, being Athenians, also belong te 
the class of the good demons. They are charged with compelling the souls, which 
because of former defilement are forced to reincarnation, to enter the human 
bodies, their ‘‘prison’’ (see Puato, Cratyl., 4oo c. Ponra., Sent., a8, p. 37 
10 f., et passim). 
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ssby taking over the seed from earth and Hephaestus’. Porphyry 
remarks on this passage that Athene, the allegory of Reason °, dwells 
in the moon which forms the door through which the souls descend 
unto earth for new incorporation '°; whereas Hephaestus personifies 
the ‘faculty of artistic skill’, and ‘‘earth’’ the sphere of the moon '!. 
Consequently, he inferred from the Platonic sentence the view, that 
the souls of the demons which descend from the sphere of the moon 
into human bodies transmit to the inhabitants of earth the arts 
and the technical abilities '2. They are also identical with those demons 
who, according to Plato’s tale, invented medicine '* and gymnastics '", 
as well as ‘‘the other sciences’’; t. e. geometry, astronomy, practical 
and theoretical mathematics and the remainding mathematic disciplines '*. 

Porphyry explained Plato’s tale of the victorious war of Athens with 
the Atlantics as an allegory of the struggle between the good and the 
evil, hylic, demons '6. He based his identification of the Atlantics with 
the hylic demons upon the interpretation of the Atlantic sea, which 


* Cf. Porpuyry, epi 2) aAudtov, p. 14, 17, and the testimonies adduced by 
Bidez. See also Prato, Cratylus, 4o7 b and Gerrcnen, Zwei griechische Apologeten, 
p- 210, 1. 

© Proct., Tim., 1, 165, 16 f. 

" Proc... Tim., 1. 147, 6 f. 

'* Proc., Tim., I, 147, 9 (Porphyry) tas ov» puyas tas dwo pév Seot 
vrooldeas (t. e. the human souls sent from the Cosmic Soul according to the will 
of the Supreme God. They are called pepimal puyai, see n. 4), row 32 teyvixov 
vou peteyovoas cis 1d Tis cedyyns cdma ‘oneipecOai’ (according to Prato, Tim., 
had, 4-5) Qyow, os énai Wodrevopevzs tas texas tay Puydy, copata 
Sexoteas dmoppoias dma tév alBepiwy ownatwrv. These ‘‘bodies’’ are the 
‘‘pneumatic envelopes’? put on by the human souls in the course of their 
descent through the planetary spheres towards the moon. 

* Proci., Tim., I, 159, 25. 

"* The gymnastics are neither mentioned by Platon nor by Proclus, but we may 
Suppose that Porphyry found dn allusion to them in the wording of Prato, Tim., 
ahes latpinyjs apos tylesav. Seen. 41. 

Compare Prato, Tim., a4¢ 3 with Proci. Tim., I, 159, 20 f. (Porphyry) 
‘pebjpara' Adyet (6 MAatav) dftov yewpuetpiay, dotpovopiay, AoyioTixyy, 2pi9.1- 
Toby xai sds totrwv Evyyeveis. 

* Seen. 3 and 18. 
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brought forth and swallowed the legendary island, as an allegory of 
the hylic principle '’. Consequently the princes of this island, whose 
power is extolled by Plato, represent the rulers of the evil demons 1s 
Proclus reports that Porphyry explained these hylic demons as ‘charac. 
ters’ (zpémos). We may, accordingly, infer that he treated them as 
personifications of the passions '*. 

The outline of Porphyry’s allegorical explanation of the combat it- 
self can be reconstituted with the help of some allusioris preserved by 
Proclus®. The struggle begins, when the souls of the ‘warriors’’ 
(t. e. the souls which owing to their lack of purity cannot escape rein- 
carnation) descend towards the terrestrial zone and enter the realm of 
the evil, ‘‘Atlantic’’, demons?!. These attempt to ‘‘draw’’ the des- 
cending souls ‘‘downwards’’ and to subjugate them to their power, 
while the good demons try to protect them against this onslaught. It 
appears that Porphyry described, in the image of this mythical war, 
the ‘‘second descent’’ of the human souls and their reincarnation, with 
all the dangers connected with it. His allegory sets forth a principal 
theme of the later Platonic doctrine of the xdBodos Wuyiis 2. 


'7 Compare Paoct., Tim., 1, 175, 18 f. (where no sources are mentioned) with 
the quotation from Porphyry adduced n. 18 and the latter’s doctrine quoted 
by Procr., Tim.. 1, 117, 6 f. 

 Proct., Tim., 1,171, 19 6 8& MopPtpros ‘ peydAa’ pew ‘épya xai ‘ Savpacia’ 
(Puato, Tim., 24 d, 6 f.) puydv fxoveey doa wpds Any xai rots UAmods wpaT- 
tera: tpdmovs (see n. 30): bAmods 32 tpdmous dwoxahel tots dalpovzs..-, 
eivat 82 tobrous vAmas duvdpets, HOomoods THs Yuyas. Cf. Ponpn., De Styge (ap. 
Stor. Eelog. I, 41 s., 53 [1028]). See ch. v, n. 181. 

'* Cf. Porpn., De Styge, quoted n. 29. 

© Proct., Tim., I, 77, 13 rods ovv doxdtovs dalnovas toy woAsuov souroy 
avyxpoteiv xai tas Puyas ev tH els yéveow xalbdw. 

" Proct., Tim., 1,77, 181. (Porphyry) wpiv 32 els ra oTeped odpara (cf. Sent, 
ag, p. 13, 8) xaredGeiv, (evavriwar) wapadidwor trav Puydv wpos toUs bAinovs 
Saizovas. Concerning the dangers connected with the soul’s crossing of the 
aéry zone, see ch. Iv, n. 36. é 

™ See Excursus II, n. 8. Porphyry’s explanation of the destruction of Atlantis 
is omitted by Proclus, but may be reconstituted with the help of Porphyry’s exple- 
nations preserved in the fragments of his treatise ‘‘On Styx’? (ap., Stov., Eelog-» ™ 
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3. We may now turn to the question of the sources employed by 
Porphyry. In De abstinentia he designates their authors rather vagely 
as ‘some Platonists’’, whereas in his allegorical commentary on the 
legend of Atlantis, he calls them by name. He declares there that he 
has combined the views held by Numenius with those held by the Neo- 
platonist. Origen. As Proclus reproduces, though in a very concise 
form, the basic concepts of these two authors, we are able to determine 
more closely Porphyry’s relationship to his two models. 

We may begin with the study of the explanation of Numenius. Accor- 
ding to Proclus, he interpreted the war of the Athenians with the Atlan- 
ties as ‘‘contrast between nobler souls fostered by Athene, and between 
other souls concerned with the world of generation which also ** belong 
to the god who rules over the world of becoming” (i. e. the sublunar 
zone), The god mentioned at the end of the passage is Poseidon 
(the progenitor of the Atlantics) °, who was regarded by Numenius as 
the personification of the world of the senses (the ‘‘sea’’)?”. We may 


¢e. 41 s. 53 [1028]), which agree with certain arguments of his interpretation 
of the legend of Atlantis (cf. Proct., Tim., 1, 189, 4 f. 190, 20 f., who depends 
on Porphyry). These passages indicate that Porphyry explained the annihila- 
tion of Atlantis and of its inhabitants after the pattern of the Orphic version of 
the myth of the fall of the Titans (see Procu., Tim., 1, 179, 14 f. Cf. 79, 97 f. 
with 77, 15 f. and Macrosivs, Somn. Setp., ], 2, 11, who depends on Porphyry ; 
cf. Mras, Sitzungsberichte, Berlin, 1933, p. 239 ff. As the vanquished Titans, 
so the evil demons—symbolized by the Atlantics—were, after their defeat, cast 
into the nethermost abyss of the Tartarus and given over to eternal torture. 

™ Proct., Tim., J, 77, 6 f. a1 f. Proclus’ mordant remark on Porphyry, 
the plagiarist of Numenius, is taken over from Iamblichus. See the testimonies 
collected by Leemans, Numenius, p. 87, n. 20-91. 


™ i. e. in contradistinction from Origen, according to whom both parties con- 


sisted of demons. 

” Proct., Tim., 1, 77,.3 £. of 32 eis Puxav didoTaow xadAddvwy xai tis AOnvas 
*poPinwy (according to Prato, Tim., 23 d 7) xal yeveowoupyav addwv,at xai TH 
a yevioews &Pdpw Sed wpoorjnovas. xai éoTi tis éEnyyicews tabtys spoolatys 
Novnrivios. The formulation is that of Proclus. 

i Cf. e. g. Proct., Tim., I, 182, 91 f. Rp. Il, 239, 8. 

Cf. Leeman, Numenius, p. 104, 1 f. See also Proct., Tim., III, 395, 25 f. 
and Rp., II, 348, 13 f. 
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suppose that Numenius interpreted Athene, in accordance with a wide. 
spread allegory *, as symbolizing Reason. We obtain in this way as 
principal motif of Numenius’ explanation of the legend of Atlantis the 
antagonism between the souls turned towards reason and those turned 
towards the temporal world. This opposition agrees with Numenius’ 
basic doctrine of two antagonistic human souls : a rational and a hylic 
one. We may consequently presume that Numenius explained the war 
between Athens and Atlantis as the struggle between the Aoyexa) and 
the ddoyos puya/” and the victory of the former as the triumph of reason 
over the passions. This surmise is confirmed by a closer examination 
of Porphyry’s explanations of this mythical war. He interprets it as the 
struggle between rational souls (1. e. demons) and the agents of the 
hylic passions 9°. Since Porphyry, according to his own explanation, 
draws on two sources and Origen’s explanation is based (as we will see 
immediately) on another view, we may infer that Numenius was the 
source of Porphyry’s psychological dualism. We may therefore assume 
that Numenius identified the Atlantics with the psychical passions, by 
which the irrational (hylic) soul is dominated. It follows from this 
supposition that Numenius ignored the difference between the two 
classes of demons *!, Thus, this view stems from Origen, Porphyry’s 
other source. According to Proclus, this philosopher explained the 
war of the Athenians with the Atlantics as the combat of a class of de- 
mons ‘who were better and stronger in number’ with another class 
of demons ‘‘who were worse, but superior by strength’ #. The gene- 


* See n. g. 

* Zerter, II, 2, p. 239, 2, was the first to conjecture some relationship bet- 
ween Numenius’ explanation of the war and his theory concerning the two souls. 
As to this chief doctrine of Numenius see also Pragcater, 521 f. Ponruyry, Abst. 
J, Go, p. 116, 11 f. and Crew. Avex, Strom., 1], 90;114, 2 refer likewise to this 
doctrine. 

0 Seen. 18. 

3| In fayour of this supposition may be added that the derivation of the pas 
sions from an evil soul would make superfluous the assumption of hylic demons: 
Cf. ch. vi, n. 269. no 

31 Proct., Tim., 1, 76, 30 f. of 32 eis Sapdvwy tivdv évavtinow, as TOP pe 
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ral tendency of Porphyry’s explanation of the legend of Atlantis is lar- 
gely in accordance with the antagonism posited by Origen. 


4. Before going on to determine more precisely Porphyry’s debt 
to Origen’s demonology, we may study the personality of this second 
author and his writings. The literary tradition as regards Origen is 
‘ndeed very scanty, but the few facts which are reported suffice to answer 
the question as to his share in Porphyry’s exposition of demonology. 
Origen (who should not be confused with his namesake and contem- 
porary; the Christian ecclesiastical writer), the pupil of Ammonius Sac- 
cas. master of Longinus (who was Porphyry’s first teacher) and co- 
student of Plotinus composed only two works (both of which are known 
only by their titles) : a polemical treatise against Plotinus, in which 
he defended the traditional view of the Platonists as to the identity of 
the ‘First God’’ with the demiurge **; and a work ‘‘Concerning the 
Demons’ *“. It seems certain that in the latter treatise Origen pro- 
pounded the explanation of the legend of Atlantis quoted by Porphyry 
in his commentary on Plato’s Timaeus**. A reflexion of the doctrine 
set out by Origen in the former work may be discerned in the introduc- 
tory passage of the lengthy quotation from the doctrines of the unna- 
med Platonists figuring in Porphyrv's De abstinenta. The author of 
this quotation, distinguishes only between two noetic principles : the 
‘‘First God’’ and the Cosmic Soul**. The description of this First 


tpewovay, tar 82 yeipdvanv, xai tdv pev wAjOer, tay dé Suyzper xperttovay, X26 
Tév wey xpatotvtay, tay dé xparounéywy, domep Aoryévys UwéaaGev. The antithesis 
of ‘number’ and ‘victue’’ is derived from the wording of Prato, Tim., 24 d 7. 

* See ch. vi, n. 38. : 

: Ponen., Vit. Plot., 3 Goryévys... éypapev... ovdev wry 16 wspi Saspdven 
TV7Ypanna xai éwi Vadnjvou dts pdvos wotntys 6 Bactdets- See ibid. ch. 20. 
Cf. Zevten, TH, a, p. 514,1. 515, 1-2. W. Jagcen. Nemesius von Emesa, 65. 

The assumption that Origen proposed his allegorical explanation of the 
legend of Atlantis in his work ‘¢Concerning the Demons”’ was first made by Zetten 

I, 2, p.516, 3. We may add that Porphyry drew his quotations of Origen’s 
*xegesis from a literary source, not from oral teaching. 

* Porrn., De abst., II, 37, p. 166, 3 ff. Nauck. Jt seems unnecessary to 
eal here with the other peculiarities of this ontological speculation. 
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God as an entity which ‘‘is neither existing within anything nor confi. 
ned (lit. bound) within itself’’ is directed, as we have shown above 37 
both against the Stoic concept of an immanent deity and against the 
extreme transcendentalism of the Peripatetics (whose doctrine exer- 
cised an important influence upon Plotinus’ differentiation between 
a First and a Second, demiurgic, God). The unnamed author quoted 
by Porphyry makes this differentiation superfluous in that he postu- 
lates an immediate action of the Supreme Being upon the universe. 
This view conformed to the thesis defended by Origen against Ploti- 
nus. Accordingly, he may be regarded as the source of the relevant 
passage quoted by Porphyry *. 

The classification of the good demons presented by Porphyry in his 
De abstinentia may also be traced back to Origen. Porphyry distin- 
guishes there three classes : the guardians of the animals and plants 
who accord them favourable climatic conditions; the helpers of men 
who impart to them the knowledge of the encyclic sciences, of medi- 
cine, gymnastics etc.; and the Platonic messengers of the gods who 
carry over the prayers of the men and the exhortations of the gods *”. 
The same classes of demons (all of whom derive from the Cosmic Soul) 
are distinguished by Porphyry in his explanation of the five castes of 
the prehistorical constitution of Athens“ : the ‘‘shepherds’’ repre- 
sent the demons put over the beasts; the ‘‘farmers’’ those put over 


” See above, ch., vi, n. 79. 

© M. Ponzenz, Vom Zorne Goltes (Gottingen, 1909), p. 144, 1, has already 
pointed out that the author of the source quoted by Porphyry was no Neopla- 
tonist, because he did not know of the Plotinian doctrine of the three hypostases. 
J. Benxays, Theophrastos’ Schrift iiber Frimmigheit, p. 136, suggested that Por- 
phyry himself was the author of this digression and that his ascribing it to other 
members of the Platonic school was merely a pretence, but this view is refuted 
hy the consideration that in his later period Porphyry would have hardly heen 
prepared to give up Plotinus’ doctrine of the three hypostases. We may further 
remark that Porphyry was attached to Origen personally through his former 
master Longinus, who was Origen’s pupil. 

* See above p. 498. 

** See above p. 4gg f. 
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the plants ‘'; the ‘‘Hephaestic souls’ teach the various crafts; and 
those assigned to Athene the mathematic sciences “2, medicine and gym- 
nastics “8. It seems that Porphyry’s demonology developed in his inter- 
pretation of the myth of Atlantis was the model of that propounded in 
De abstinentia ; that is to say that the latter may be regarded as a sum- 
marized recapitulation of the former. Two facts may be mentioned in 
favour of this contention : first that the differentiation of the diverse 
classes of demons made by Porphyry becomes fully understandable only 
by their reference to the particulars of Plato’s story of Atlantis; and 
secondly that Porphyry’s allegorical interpretation of the myth of Atlan- 
lis names some classes of demons which are not mentioned in De absti- 
nentia™. It follows that this classification of the good demons goes 
back to Origen. This author may, accordingly, be considered with 
certainty as one of the unnamed Platonists whose views are reproduced 


' The weather-demons are not mentioned in the excerpts from Porphyry cited 
by Proclus, but we may assume that Porphyry treated of them in his explanation 
of Pusto, Tim., 24 ¢, 6 (Athene) tiv etxpaziay tay dpa... xatidoioa (cf. De 
abst., II, 38, p. 167, 15 f. etxpzolas tz dpa tod érous). An analogous case is 
dealt with in n. 14. 

‘* In his commentary on the Timaeus (see n. 15), Porphyry ascribed the origin 
of the mathematic disciplines, in De abst. of the encyclic sciences to the good de- 
mons. We may accordingly infer that he explained the ambiguous term paOsjpat2 
used by Prato, Tim. (see n. 15) once as ‘learnings’ and the other time as ‘‘ma- 
thematics”’. It is also possihle that Proclus excerpts from Porphyry are incom- 
plete as regards this point. 

* The identity of the Platonic messengers of the gods (sce above js. 45) with 
the archangels mentioned by Porphyry in his allegorical explanation of the myth 
of Atlantis may be inferred from the excerpt from Porphyry delivered by Pro- 
clus (see n. 5). Unlike the ‘shepherds’, ‘‘hunters’’ and ‘‘farmers’’ they 
do not belong to the class of the sublunar demons (cf. Proc. Tim., I, 159, 25 
2 ; a. they do not dwell in the air, but in the ether (cf. Ponpu., De Repr., 29, 

Z See n. 14 and 41. In De abst., both the ‘‘warriors’’, 7. e. the souls des- 
cee for reincarnation, and the ‘‘hunters’’ who include the descending souls 
that i human bodies, are missing. The reason of this omission seems to be 
= orphyry did not deal in De abst. with the question of the relationship bet- 

*en the demonic and the human souls. 
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by Porphyry in his De abstinentia. The plural ‘‘some Platonists”’ may 
signify one of two things : either that Porphyry combined the demono. 
logy of Origen with that of other Platonists ; or that Porphyry designated 
by the plural Origen and his followers “5. The second supposition 
would be in conformity with the manner of quoting adopted by the 
Neoplatonists. It seems therefore not improbable that Origen was the 
only literary source of Porphyry propounded in De abstinentia “, 


** See Proct., Mal., 214, 35, quoted ch. iv, n. 34. Cf. also Tim., TH, 3% 
17 tous Arrimovs... xai AdGivous and I, 391. 7 tovs wepi Artindy. 

‘© The relationship posited above hetween Origen and Porphyry would agre’ 
with that which W. Jazcen, Nemesius von Emesa, p. 66, supposed with regal 
to the transmission of the excerpt from Origen quoted by Nemesius. 
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THE SOURCE OF THE «HELLENICG THEOLOGY? 
QUOTED BY EUSEBIUS 


Eusebius quotes in his Praep. Evang. (IV, 5, 1-2) a short descrip- 
tion of the ‘Hellenic theology’’ without mentioning his source'. The 
author of this system distinguishes between four classes of divinities : 
the first and supreme god, ‘‘the father and king of all gods’’; the 
(planetary) gods; the demons; the souls of the heros. These four 
orders ‘‘participate in the idea of the Good’’, ‘partly lead and partly 
ave led’’ and are called together ‘‘Light’’. They are separated from 
tue evil demons who ‘hate the Good”’ and are called *‘Darkness’’. The 
gods dominate the celestial zone till the moon (they are therefore 
called ‘celestial and ethereal gods’’); the good demons the zone 


* Evser., Praep. Evang., IV, 5, 1-9; Oi pév 3) tHv EAAnvinny Se0do7 (av 2Er- 
xotbwxdres,.. ets yéun vértapa wavta tov Adyo Siatpotvtes, Dpwriol2 wavrwr 
Tov BpaTov aPopicavtes Sedv, elddvat Gaci totroy eiva tov éwi waot wpatdv te 
outs xal wévrww Seay waréps te xai Baoiréz, uch” bv yvos To Gedy imapyer 
Sevrepoy, Emépuevoy 3é td daindvwy, Td dé Hpwwy tétTaptoV' & wavtTx Tis TOU xpEit- 
Tovos das petzoxdvT2 an} pév ayew, wi 52 ayeoOat, xai «Bads» dwav wpoory0- 
pevecba: tO roubvde Pwrds pEtoXH. AAA xai tis TOU yelpovos ovolas TO xaxKoY 
‘hyeioGat Pact sotto 8¢ elvzt poxOypiy Saindvev yévos, Gilw péev ovdzuds 
XPopevon taya5, Sivapiv ye wiv ev tH tov evavriwy Bias xextynévov wpwtnr 
*s0anep év tois xpsirtoow 6 Seds' wav 3¢ To Torbvde «axdtos» wpooayopsusabat., 
fa Totton d:aoTeiAdpevo: Tor tpdmov Seois pév ovpavdy uai tov &yps oeduns 
we, re dala bmorerayOa:, daipoor Sé 12 wepi ceArvnv nai dép2z, Wuyais de Ta 
fe Pf Viv nal bmdyers. sorourw 3 éGopion® xexpyuévor wpartoy dxavtwy Gaci tovs 

Pavious deiv xai aidepiovs Seods Sepanevew Settepov sods ayzPovs daluovzs- 


Tole . = ‘ F : . ; har : 
i OY tas tHy Yjpdaw puyds, tévaptov Tovs PavAous xai wownpovs awoperdio- 
toGa, dzipovas, ; 
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surrounding the moon, as well as the air; the souls of the heros the 
terrestrial zone; and the evil demons the subterraneous world 2. The 
good powers have to be worshipped according to the order of their 
hierarchy ; and the sacrifices offered to the evil demons are to be regar- 
ded as placatory gifts. 

It can be shown that the source of this ‘Hellenic Theology’’ quoted 
by Eusebius was Porphyry’s ‘‘Philosophy of the Oracles’. That their 
author was a Platonist is proved by his reference to the Platonic anti- 
thesis of the Ideas of Good and Evil, and to a famous passage of Plato’s 
Phaedrus". The designation of the supreme god as 4 én) waco: Seds is 
an appellation familiar to Porphyry*. The double designation of the 
planetary gods as ‘‘celestial and etherial gods’’ is taken from the exten- 


* The division of the domains ruled by the various classes of gods and spi- 
tits has been disarranged by Eusebius, as the localisation of the evil demons is 
missing in his description. We may suppose that the original text read Yuyais 
32 38 ta wepl yy, dalpoor 32 xaxois ra Uadyerz; cf. Ponpn., Epist. ad Aneb. 2. 

* Bivez-Cumont, Mages hell., II, 276, 1. 280, 3. 289, 9 were the first 
to draw attention to the relationship between the ‘Hellenic Theology” and Por- 
phyry’s theology. 

‘ & wdvr2 tijs tod xpelttovos id¢as petacydvea alludes to Puato, Phaedr:, 
246 d 8, the continuation wi pev dyew, aij b2 dyeoGa to 246 e Af. 

* The designation of the First God as 6 éx! waos Seds recurs in Ponpn., Abst., 
II, 33, p. 168, 15, the paraphrase of a quotation from the writing of Apol- 
Jonius of Tyana ‘‘Concerning sacrifying’”’; Evses., Praep. Evang., IV, 13 quotes 
the same passage literally (see Nonven, Agnostos Theos, 343 f.). Cf. also Abst., 
I], 49, p. 176, 19. ILI, 5, p. 193, 1. Vit. Plot., 93. ; 

6 éwi waa: Beds is used as designation of the transcendent god of the Platonists 
first by Cexsus (ap. Onic.. I, 24. VII, 15), who was the model of Origen (contra 
Celsum). Later on, it passed, perhaps through the mediation of Porphyry: ~ 
Jutun, Contra Galil., p. 211, 1 ed. C. Neumann, and to Synestus, De Regno, ¢- 5s 
1068 B and Epist., 57, 1388 D. Eusebius employs constantly the variant 6 
wavrev (gen.) Seés, with regard to Ephesians, IV, 6 (cf. also Paur Rom., IX, 9 
6 dy énl wadvrwv Seds), and puts the dative only in his quotations from Porphyty 
(Pr. Ev., IV 10, 1 and the passage quoted above). Consequently, we may ee 
that in his quotation from Apollonius of Tyana (Pr. Ev., IV, 13, see above) : 
replaced the dative (attested by the paraphrase of Ponrn., Abst., loc. sit.), by * 
genitive on his own account. 
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sive oracle concerning the sacrifices which is quoted by Porphyry in 
the first book of his ‘‘Philosophy of the Oracles’’ (which deals with 
the question of sacrifying*. Porphyry employs there the same desi- 
gnation twice in the paraphrase of the mentioned oracle’ and stresses 
the importance of the classification of the gods proposed in this oracle. 
Consequently, we may not only infer that Eusebius borrowed his **Hel- 
lenic Theology’? from Porphyry’s ‘‘Philosophy of the Oracles’’, but 
also that Porphyry had propounded this theology not long after having 
quoted the lengthy sacrificial oracle. In favour of this supposition may 
be added that the ‘‘Hellenic Theology’ concludes with an instruction 
concerning sacrifying and that this topic constitutes the main theme of 
this part of Porphyry’s ‘‘Philosophy of the Oracles’. Moreover, the 
ascription of the ‘‘Hellenic Theology” to this work of Porphyry is ren- 
dered probable by the context in which it is found in the work of Euse- 
bius. A little before the excerpts from the ‘‘Philosophy of the Oracles”’ 
begin anew. Eusebius, whose knowledge of Greek literature was far 
from being so comprehensive as it would appear from the list of the 
authors quoted by him, has borrowed from Porphyry many quotations 
and references without mentioning the transmitter °. 

We may now proceed to study the sources of the beliefs expressed 
in the ‘Hellenic Theology’. The division of the beneficent powers : 
Supreme God, astral gods, good demons and heros has evolved from 
a differentiation usual in the writings of the Platonists®. Most pecu- 
liar, however, is the fact, that the four good orders of divinities are 
comprehended under the notion of ‘Light’, and their opposition to 
the ‘Darkness’ of the evil demons. This ‘theology’ constitutes a 


A Eus., Pr. Ev., IV, g- Worrr, 1129 f. See above ch. 1, n. 57. 

ap. Evs., Pr. Ev., IV, 9, 5 and 7. 
, oe borrowed from Porphyry ¢. g. the excerpts from Puno of Byetus 
oe v, IV, 16,1 i cf. I, 10, 42), many passages from Plutarch, and also the 
- enic Theology - Faeupentmat, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 6 ff., has given a 
] : characterisation. of Euseb’s method in using his literary sources. 

Be - division Seoi, d2ipzoves, ypwes is to be found in Prato, Rep., 3ga a Af. 
Plates 97 d@ ft. Leges 717 6, and recurs constantly in the writings of the 

Sts (see Dons; Proclus, 995). 
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harmonization of Hellenic views on the organisation of the celestial 
hierarchy with a foreign creed. The ‘‘Hellene’’ may have been remin- 
ded of the Pythagorean opposition of God who is identified with Light, 
and the Darkness of Matter '*; but this Pythagorean doctrine cannot 
be regarded as the origin of the division put forward in the “Hellenic 
Theology’, as it rests on metaphysical principles and not on the oppo- 
sition between the good powers of heavens and the evil powers of the 
netherworld. Bidez and Cumont have already pointed out that this 
opposition concords with the Iranian antinomy of Light as the good 
principle and Darkness as the evil (demonic) principle ''. Accordingly, 
the ‘‘Hellenic Theology” consists of a combination of the Iranian anti- 
nomy with Plato’s antithesis of the Ideas of Good and Evil and his 
division of the celestial hierarchy. Elsewhere Porphyry discovers, 
through his method of interpretation, an allusion to this Iranian an- 
tinomy in a passage of Plato’s Theaetetus dealing with the ethical-re- 
ligious opposition between Good and Evil '°—-a further proof that he has 
to be considered as the author of the ‘Hellenic. Theology” quoted by 
Eusebius. 


” See Zeer, I, 1°, p. 459 f. Diets, Vors., 45, B 5. It may be added that 
the Pythagorean ‘‘table of opposites’? Gas and oxdtos conslitule only one among 
many pairs. 

" See ch. v, n. gg. 

't See ch. vi, n. 286. 


